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PREFACE. 

Though  each  of  the  Essays  in  this  voluine  has 
been  written  independently  of  the  rest,  they  are  all 
in  a  certain  sense  connected  with  each  other,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  link  of  connection 
by  the  common  title  "  Hellenica." 

We  have  not  done  with  the  Hellenes  yet.  In 
spite  of  all  the  labom*  spent,  and  all  the  books 
written  on  them  and  their  literature,  we  have  not 
yet  entered  into  fiill  possession  of  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  us.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  we 
know  nearly  as  much  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  we  shall  ever  know ;  but  this  can  only  be  true  of 
the  mass  of  facts,  to  which,  without  some  new  dis- 
coveries, v{e  are  not  likely  to  add  greatly.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  true  in  regard  to  the  significance  of 
Hellenic  history  and  literature.  Beyond  and  above 
the  various  interpretations  placed  by  different  ages 
upon  the  great  writers  of  Greece,  lies  the  meaning 
which  longer  experience  and  more  improved  methods 
of  criticism  and  the  test  of  time  declare  to  be  the  true 
one.  From  this  point  of  view  much  remains  and  will 
long  remain  to  be  done,  whether  we  look  to  the  work 
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of  the  scholar  or  to  the  influence  of  Hellenic  thought 
on  civilisation.  We  have  not  yet  found  all  the 
scattered  limbs  of  Truth ;  it  may  be  that  we  are  only 
commencing  the  search. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  great  authors  of  Greece 
will  ever  become,  like  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  text- 
book of  daily  life.  The  rapt  utterance  of  the  prophet 
is  far  mightier  "  to  sway  the  soul  of  man "  than  the 
calmer  reasoning  of  the  philosopher,  who  often  loses  in 
intensity  what  he  gains  in  breadth.  But  they  may 
do  a  great  deal  more  for  us  than  they  have  hitherto 
done,  if  we  will  allow  them.  The  Gorgias  of  Plato 
and  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  are  more  valuable  than 
modem  books  on  the  same  subjects,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  nearer  the  be^nning.  They 
have  a  greater  freshness,  and  appeal  more  directly  to 
the  growing  mind.  No  age  can  neglect  them  without 
suffering  a  definite  and  appreciable  loss,  least  of  all 
the  present  age,  for  the  study  of  the  writings  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  lives  of  men  who  sought  after 
knowledge  as  after  hidden  treasure,  who  found,  or 
seemed  to  find,  the  one  great  Good,  which  all  men, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  were  everywhere  seeking, 
who  observed  the  fsicts  of  the  world  around  them  with 
calm  judgment,  and  built  thereon  their  own  lofty 
theories  of  what  human  life  might  and  ought  to  be — 

*'  Serene  creators  of  immortal  things," 

— ^become  more  and  more  valuable  as  the  course  of 
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history  tends  to  put  things  material  and  practical  in 
the  place  of  things  intellectual. 

In  many  respects  modem  civilisation  contrasts 
favourably  with  ancient ;  it  is,  for  instance,  a  trite 
thing  to  point  out  the  care  taken  in  modem  times  of 
the  criminal  and  the  idiot.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  this  gain  has  not  been  without  some 
accompanying  loss.  While  we  are  anxious  to  hide  or 
relieve  the  degradation  to  which  human  nature  can 
sink,  we  tend  to  become  less  careful  of  the  elevation 
to  which  it  can  rise ;  we  put  feeling  in  the  place  of 
thought,  and  throw  away  half  our  birthright.  But 
if  a  single  generation  were  able  to  keep  before  it  an 
ideal  of  culture  which  should  blend  all  the  elements 
of  hiunan  knowledge  "into  an  immortal  feature  of 
perfection,"  if  a  whole  country  could  unite  in  one 
effort  to  appropriate  in  any  real  manner  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  written  on  the  great  interests 
of  life,  we  should  indeed  make  a  great  stride  forward, 
but  we  should  also  find  that  the  brightest  hope  of  the 
future  is  not  far  removed  jfrom  the  truest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  past. 

At  present  such  an  effort  is  impossible,  partly 
because  much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  world  is  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  few.  The  most  direct 
method  of  breaking  down  this  exclusiveness,  and  bring- 
ing the  great  writers  of  Greece  within  the  immediate 
reach   of  English  readers,  is  no  doubt  to  translate 
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them ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  volume  like  the  present, 
while  it  helps  to  increase  the  interest  taken  in  Greek 
literature,  will  also  show  how  that  literature  may 
be  of  service  in  the  present  day. 

E.  ABBOTT. 


Baluol  Collbob,  Oxford, 
December  1879. 
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AESCHYLUS. 

"  0  Toi  ch'ftTsto  gl'  intelletti  luii, 
Miratfl  Ik  dottrina  che  ■'aaconda 
Sotto  il  velauM  degli  veni  atmu." — Dakts. 

' '  High  actiona  and  high  paniona  beat  deacribing." — MiLTOir. 

The  three  sona  of  EnphorioD  the  Athenian,  KjTH^iras,  Aeschy- 
ha,  and  Ameinias,  all  earned  the  gratitude  of  their  countiy 
ud  of  the  vorld,  foi  all  fought  in  the  great  battles  of  the 
Persian  war,  and  helped  to  save  Uie  brightest  hopes  of  the 
bDman  race,  which  then  stood  in  jeopardy  of  death.  But  to 
Aeschylus  belongs  another  and  a  still  more  conspicuous  fame, 
for  be  is  the  Father  of  Tragedy ;  nor  have  any  of  his  spirittial 
Uds,  save  perhaps  one,  been  able  to  claim  a  right  to  the  boast 
of  Sthenelaa.'  And  since  all  European  drama  derives  from 
the  Athenian,  it  is  more  than  mere  idle  speculation  to  say 
(bat  without  Aeschylus  there  might  possibly  have  been  no 
Shakespeare. 

Aeschylus  was  bom  in  the  year  625  B.C.,  and  died  in  456, 
twenty-five  years  before  the  Feloponnesian  war  began,  so  that 
of  him,  more  truly  than  of  Sophocles,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
departed  oiBhi  inro/ieivav  kokov, — taken  away  from  the  evil  that 
was  to  come.  When  the  Persian  war  was  over,  during  the  latter 
put  of  his  life,  he  seems,  like  other  poets  and  artists  of  the 
time,  to  have  visited  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  once  at  least,  more 
probably  twice,  or  even  thrice.  We  need  not  regard  the  gossip 
of  later  times,  which  attributed  his  absence  &om  Athens  to 
jealousy  of  the  rising  fame  of  Sophocles,  who  had  become  more 
popular  than  himself  in  the  Athenian  theatre.  We  may  feel 
sore  that  the  personal  relations  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  find 
for  tner  expression  in  that  passage  in  tbe  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes, where  Aeacus  tells  how,  when  the  younger  poet  came 
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down  among  the  dead,  he  clasped  the  hand  of  the  elder  and 
embraced  him,  and  would  not  suffer  that  he  should  yield  his 
throne.  Syracuse  was  at  that  time  a  common  resort  of  men  of 
art  and  letters ;  and  the  sympathy  of  Aeschylus  may  well  have 
been  aroused,  as  Pindar's  was,  for  the  Hellenic  people  and 
prince  who  had  fought  so  well  against  the  Carthaginian  and 
Etruscan  in  the  West,  while  the  Hellenes  of  the  mother  country 
were  beating  back  the  Persian  in  the  East.  Whatever  were 
the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aeschylus  did  at  least  once 
exchange  the  fair  curve  of  hills  that  stand  about  the  Athenian 
plain  for  Etna's  solitary  cone,  and  the  rock-fretted  ripple  of 
Ilissus  for  smooth-sliding  Anapus  and  his  reedy  banks.  In 
honour  of  a  new-founded  Sicilian  city,  he  wrote  a  play  called  Tlic 
Women  of  Aitna,  but  of  this  unhappily  only  four  lines  remain, 
80  that  we  cannot  know  "  how  fair  a  fountain  of  immortal  verse 
he  made  to  flow"^  for  his  hosts,  among  whom  he  came  like 
Alpheus  rising  blended  in  the  Arethusan  spring, 

"  bearing  bridal  gifts, 
Fair  leaves  and  flowers  and  sacred  soil  of  Hellas/'' 

In  Sicily  death  overtook  him,  and  his  ashes  were  buried  at 
Gela  with  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral.  On  his  tomb  was 
engraved  a  brief  epitaph,  attributed  to  himself;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  he  wrote  it,  for  it  makes  no  mention  of  the 
triumphs  of  his  art,  only  of  his  share  in  the  common  duties  of 
a  citizen  when  he  fought  in  the  ranks  at  Marathon. 

His  choice  of  the  new  and  native  field  of  tragic  poetry  was 
symbolised  in  the  legend  wliich  told  how,  when  as  a  boy  he 
had  fallen  asleep  in  his  father's  vineyard,  Dionysus  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  gave  command  that  he  should  serve 
him  after  this  sort  at  his  festival  when  the  vines  grew  green. 
So  amply  had  he  fulfilled  before  his  death  the  charge  enjoined 
on  him  by  the  God,  that  no  less  than  seventy  dramas,  of  which 
only  seven  have  descended  to  us,  were  even  at  the  lowest 
reckoning  ascribed  to  his  hand. 

Such  external  evidence  touching  the  bent  and  genius  of 
Aeschylus  as  has  been  left  to  us  in  the  shape  of  contemporary 
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or  nearly  contemporary  criticism  and  comment,  is  naturally 
meagre.  The  most  striking  and  copious  is  that  found  in  the 
Frogs  of  Aristophanes.  In  the  FrogSy  Aeschylus  is  intro- 
duced to  be  contrasted  with,  and  to  triumph  over,  Euripides. 
The  glorious  and  endearing  associations  of  the  elder  time  find 
vindication  in  the  victory  of  the  elder  poet.  The  contest  is  not 
unlike  that  waged  between  Honest  and  Dishonest  Pleading  in  the 
Clouds.  iiSimplicity,  directness,  dignity,  heroic  magnanimity, 
and  contempt  of  the  frivolous,  the  egoistic,  the  morbidly  ingeni- 
ous, are  arrayed,  to  the  eyes  of  Aristophanes,  against  affectation, 
meaningless  subtlety,  inartistic  carelessness  and  triviality,  volup- 
tuousness, shallow  and  violent  passion.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  modern  parallel  to  Euripides,  but  if,  to  illustrate  the 
situation,  we  imagine  some  modern  English  critic,  whose  indig- 
nation had  determined  him  to  see  nothing  but  prosaic  coldness 
in  Wordsworth,  nothing  but  bad  workmanship  and  theatrical 
declamation  in  Byron,  nothing  but  voluptuousness  in  Keats  or 
Mr.  Morris,  nothing  but  pretentious  oddity  and  "  a  well  of  Eng- 
lish defiled"  in  Mr.  Browning ;  a  critic  who  further  saw  all  these 
qualities,  not  dispersed  among  several  poets,  but  concentrated  in 
the  writings  of  one,  and  that  one  far  more  popular  than  any  of 
these,  and  with  a  popularity  which  the  critic  believed  to  be  one 
of  many  signs  of  a  fatal  degeneracy  of  the  age ;  and  then  if  we 
imagine  this  critic  matching  such  a  poet  against  such  another 
poet  of  old  time  as  the  "  God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England," 
employing  a  wit  as  unscrupulous  as  brilliant  to  expose  the 
degeneracy  of  the  later-bom,  we  may  thus  form  some  idea  of 
the  purpose  accomplished  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs,  One- 
sided as  that  play  is,  it  is  still  a  most  valuable  relic  of  nearly 
contemporary  criticism.  But  the  exigencies  of  comedy,  and 
possibly  even  an  imperfect  appreciation  on  the  part  of  Aristo- 
phanes himself,  leave  the  Frogs  very  far  from  satisfactory  as  a 
criticism  not  only  of  Euripides,  but  also  of  Aeschylus.  And 
probably  the  manner  in  which  Aeschylus  is  there  introduced 
lias  done  something  to  incline  modem  estimates  of  his  genius 
toward  judgments  which  a  careful  study  of  his  works  must 
pronounce  superficial. 

Without  doubt,  of  all  the  tokens  whereby  we  may  estimate  a 
poet,  his  style  is  the  chief ;  but  if  we  go  no  deeper  we  shall  be 
apt  to  err  even  in  our  estimate  of  his  style.    And  the  style  of 
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Aeschylus,  characteristic  as  it  is,  has  misled  some  critics  by  not 
being  viewed  in  the  light  of  less  obvious  elements  in  his  work, 
as  well  as  by  having  undue  emphasis  laid  on  its  most  salient 
points ;  and  the  same  has  been  the  case  in  inferences  from  the 
structure,  the  stories,  and  the  dramcUis  perscmae  of  his  extant 
plays.  Because  his  diction  is  always  lofty,  and  sometimes  grandi- 
ose and  excessive  in  its  wealth  of  jyrjfiaff  hnrofidfiova,  words  on 
horseback,^  because  among  his  characters  are  Titans  and  Furies, 
he  has  been  accounted  one  whose  delight  was  pre-eminently  in 
the  colossal  and  the  terrible  for  their  own  sake,  and  whose  pre- 
vailing passion  was  for  stupendous  effects  produced  by  a  reck- 
lessly gigantesque  imagination.  In  the  Frogs,  this  is  made  a 
chief  point  of  Euripides*  attack,  and  the  one  defect  which 
Aristophanes  seems  to  allow  to  exist  in  his  hero.  And  since 
then  the  difference  in  modem  taste  has  been  equally  ready  to 
recognise,  though  less  ready  to  blame,  those  picturesque  extra- 
vagances. It  is  not  merely  that  criticism  is  always  willing 
to  lighten  its  task  by  making  the  most  of  the  salient 
features  in  its  object,  but  also  the  standard  of  comparison 
between  different  kinds  of  literary  and  artistic  merit  is  very 
commonly  other  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Aeschylus  and 
Pheidias,  and  will  sometimes  be  found  wanting  in  its  applica- 
tion to  that  time.  The  value  of  vigour  and  passion,  of  vivid- 
ness of  all  kinds,  was  at  least  as  amply  recognised  in  theory  and 
exemplified  in  practice  by  the  artistic  genius  of  that  age  as  by 
that  of  any  other ;  but  its  larger  view  never  lost  sight  of  the 
supremacy  of  measure  and  harmony,  the  powers  whose  gracious 
influence  was  present  in  every  great  effort  of  the  Hellenic  mind. 
And  thus  in  the  drama  of  Aeschylus,  behind  all  the  lurid  clouds 
of  a  mysterious  destiny,  above  the  mountainous  waves  of  con- 
flicting passions,  the  star  of  his  Athenian  soul  is  never  quenched, 
nor  refuses  to  eyes  that  wait  for  it  the  pure  and  grave  serenity 
of  its  light. 

And  probably  it  is  the  critics'  fancy  for  striking  contrasts, 
above  referred  to,  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  Frogs,  which 
has  led  also  to  a  somewhat  false  estimate  of  the  attitude  of 
Aeschylus  toward  the  political  and  speculative  movements  of 
his  age.     In  the  Frogs  he  is  made  generally  a  laudator  temporis 
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cudiy  though  without  commitment  to  any  especial  political 
opinions.  Later  authors  speak  of  his  having  been  a  conserva- 
tiire  of  the  school  of  Aristeides  and  Kimon,  and  opposed  to 
certain  innovations  made  by  Pericles  and  Ephialtes ;  it  has 
been  also  asserted  that  the  honours  paid  to  the  Court  of  the 
Areopagos  in  the  Eumenides  were  intended  as  a  protest  against 
the  encroachments  on  its  power  which  the  last-named  states- 
men made.  On  this  point,  however — the  question  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  Eumenides  as  regards  the  Areopagus, — it  will 
generally  be  agreed  now  that  the  views  of  K.  0.  Muller, 
expressed  in  his  valuable  dissertations  on  the  play,  must  be 
accepted  with  considerable  modifications.  As  Grote  has  pointed 
out,  the  privilege  of  the  Areopagus  on  which  Aeschylus  is 
dwelling  in  the  Eumenides,  namely  the  judicial  power  in  cases 
of  homicide,  is  the  very  privilege  which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes 
le^  untouched ;  it  was  the  senatorial  power  of  the  Areopagus 
which  they  took  from  it,  and  on  this  point  Aeschylus  does  not 
reveal  either  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  To  some  at  least 
of  its  readers  the  play  would  lose  much  of  its  perfection  and 
impressiveness  if  it  seemed  no  longer  to  breathe  that  spirit  of 
peace  and  concord  before  which  party  conflicts  are  forgotten, 
and  to  speak  throughout  allusively,  as  well  as  directly,  of  those 
agencies  of  renouncement  and  reconcilement  to  which  Aeschy- 
lus looked  for  a  solution  of  the  perplexities  of  gods  and  men. 

The  supposed  anti-democratic  tendencies  of  the  poet  have 
been  by  some  critics  exaggerated  even  to  absurdity.    We  find 
a  widely-read  English  commentator  saying,  "  His  feelings  evi- 
dently incline  to  an  excessive  reverence  for  kings,  .  .  .  and  a 
degree  of  grandeur  is  thrown  over  their  state  such  as  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  real  dislike  or  contempt  for  it."    This  is  in- 
deed to  pervert  evidence  of  dramatic  instinct  which  Aeschylus 
certainly  had  into  evidence  of  political  leanings  which  he 
certainly  had  not.     It  would  be  easy  enough  to  show,  from  the 
Persians  especially,  but  also  from  other  passages  where  he  is 
concerned  with  a  comparison  of  Oriental  with  Hellenic  manners 
and  customs,^  that  Aeschylus  was  to  the  full  possessed  of  the 
Hellenic  contempt  for  that  barbarian  surrender  of  the  rights  and 


1  Snch  Are  Agam,  91S-22;  Eum.  1S5-90;  SuppL  36S-S0,  39S-401. 
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duties  of  citizens  into  the  hands  of  a  single  person  chosen  by 
accident,  which  brought  freemen  to  the  level  of  slaves. 

"  Among  the  Elastems  all  save  one  are  slaves."  ^ 

Indeed,  neither  the  oligarchic  nor  the  democratic  party  in  Hellas, 
though  we  find  both,  and  especially  the  fonner,  afterwards 
tampering  with  the  Persian  king,  had  at  that  time  any  of  that 
natural  affinity  to  despotism  which  in  modem  times  both  the 
courtier-noble  and  the  ochlocratic  leveller  not  unfrequently 
display.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Aeschylus 
attached  himself  to  any  extreme  party  or  ideas.  Both  his  own 
genius  and  character,  and  also  his  chronological  position,  furnish 
reasons  against  assigning  to  him  a  share  in  the  party  spirit 
which  raged  so  fiercely  in  Athens  and  the  other  Hellenic  States 
in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  In  his  time  the 
strife  between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  while  it  had  somewhat 
subsided  since  the  days  when  it  had  been  embittered  by  the 
greater  pressure  of  poverty  on  an  increasing  population,  the  fear 
of  demagogic  city  despots,  and  other  causes,  was  not  yet 
exasperated  by  the  alternating  revenges  for  which  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  gave  opportunity.  Aeschylus  was  intensely  Athenian 
and  intensely  Hellenic.  He  could  not  be  the  first  without  being 
democratic;  he  could  not  be  the  second  and  adhere  to  any 
principles  which  would  divide  the  Hellenes  in  the  face  of  the 
barbarian.^  The  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  and  Plataea 
formed  the  central  point  to  which  his  political  ideas  referred 
themselves.  We  can  readily  believe,  as  tradition  tells,  that 
Aristeides,  a  hero  of  the  Persian  war,  the  man  pre-eminent  for 
his  reverence  of  that  altar  of  Justice  as  whose  priest  Aeschylus 
80  often  appears,  would  attract  the  poet's  political  as  well  as 
personal  confidence.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
Aristeides,  conservative  as  he  was,  who  proposed  the  law  by 
which  the  civil  offices  were  thrown  open  to  election  from  the 

^  r&  pappdpvw  yiip  8ov\a  vdirra  r\^  ^y^. — ElTRiPiDKS,  Helen,  276. 

'  Among  many  instances  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  feeling  of  Aeschylus,  one  less 
obvioos  than  others  may  be  referred  to.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  that  in  the 
drama  of  the  Eleimniane,  {Fragment8f  48,)  Theseus  obtained  from  Adrastus 
the  burial  of  those  who  had  fallen  before  Thebes  by  friendly  treaty,  not 
by  force  of  arms,  as  Euripides  afterwards  represented  in  the  SuppUarUe, 
Nor  is  there  any  passage  in  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Aeschylus  containing 
words  of  hostility  or  disparagement  toward  a  Hellenic  State. 
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whole  people.  Very  far  removed  were  such  men  from  the 
oligarchs  who,  in  the  year  411,  traded  on  the  agony  of  their 
country.  And  indeed  the  later  oligarchical  movements  were 
connected  with  a  sophistic  and  cynically  individualistic  spirit, 
which  Aeschylus,  and  most  conservatives  of  his  time,  would 
have  disliked  far  more  than  the  spirit  of  innovation  encouraged 
and  directed  by  Pericles.  Even  later,  it  was  rather  a  change  of 
persons,  and  sometimes  of  policy,  than  a  change  of  constitution, 
that  the  Athenian  conservative  opposition  of  the  older  school 
desired :  we  may  see  this  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
where  there  is  no  desire  to  dethrone  Demos,  but  only  to  bring 
him  to  his  right  mind,  and  to  inspire  him  with  distrust  and 
contempt  of  the  demagogic  schemers  who  enthral  him  and  lead 
him  into  troubla  In  Aeschylus,  the  passage  most  directly 
bearing  on  Athenian  politics  is  the  speech  of  Pallas  in  the 
Eumenides  (681-710),  and  the  central  warning  of  that, 

"  Bright  wateraprings  with  mixture  of  foul  mire 
Stain  not,  or  never  hope  for  wholesome  draught,"  ^ 

is  one  which  no  democrat,  who  is  not  a  mere  ochlocrat,  need 
repudiate. 

Passing  onward,  then,  and  upward  from  the  misconceptions 
of  litterateurs  and  commentators,  and  the  travesty  of  playful 
burlesque,  let  us  proceed  to  the  only  valid  material  for  a  just 
estimate  of  Aeschylus — ^his  seven  remaining  plays, — first  very 
briefly  viewing  them  in  relation  to  their  antecedents  and  sur- 
roundings in  action, thought,and  art.  He  appeared  at  a  time  when 
Athens  was  just  entering  on  her  prime,  on  the  years  when  she 
was  to  justify  the  oft-cited  eulogy  of  Pericles,  when  he  called 
her"  the  school  of  Hellas;"  when  to  her  sons  "  the  love  of  beauty 
brought  no  extravagance,  the  love  of  knowledge  no  lack  of 
manly  vigour ;"  when  no  element  seemed  wanting  to  train  both 
heart  and  head  into  admirable  and  harmonious  life.    The  pro- 
gress of  thought,  rapid  as  it  was,  had  not  yet  the  destructive 
aspect  which  it  afterwards  assumed.    Already  the  public  law- 
courts,    the  increased   acquaintance  with   foreign   modes   of 
thought,  the  joyful  exercise  of  intellectual  powers,  were  shaping 
a  taste  for  dialectical  inquiry ;  but  the  multiform  spirit,  which 


*  KaKM  ivippoeufft  popp6p<fi  ff  UStap 
\a4Lxp69  iuai9W9  o(hro6^  tifp^ffas  xvrbv, — Ewm,  694-95. 
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may  roughly  be  called  sophistic,  was  yet  undeveloped.  The  old 
religion,  thanks  to  the  elasticity  of  Hellenic  theology,  and  its 
identification  with  the  national  cause  in  the  Persian  war,  still 
kept  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  even  of  the  most  thoughtful. 
Pallas  had  fought  for  Athens,  and  the  Parthenon  was  her  thank- 
offering.  Tradition  seemed  to  be  reconciled  for  the  time  with 
reason,  as  aristocracy  with  democracy,  and  artistic  with  political 
energy.  Thus  from  the  union  of  a  sense  of  self-reliance  and  com- 
pleteness with  an  eager  interest  in  the  spectacle  and  the  action 
of  life,  there  arose  that  state  of  calm  without  languor,  vivid  feel- 
ing without  distracting  passion,  which  provides  the  best  atmo- 
sphere for  artistic  development.  Thus  of  all  the  great  literary 
and  artistic  epochs  of  Europe  this  was  the  most  propitious  to 
literatui^e  and  art.  In  the  Hellenic  prime  there  was  more  of 
life  and  freshness  than  in  the  age  of  Virgil,  not  to  mention 
that  of  Comeille  and  Moli^re,  more  sanity  and  serenity  than 
in  medieval  Italy  in  Dante's  time,  or  than  in  either  England 
or  Italy  at  the  Renaissance,  or  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Reformation ;  more  also,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  than  in  any  of 
the  European  countries  which  felt  the  stimulating  shock  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Of  this  age  in  Hellas  the  chief  artistic 
interpreters  to  us  are  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Pheidias,  and  Sophocles. 
Three  of  these  are  Athenians.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
splendid  as  the  achievements  of  Athens  were  in  poetry,  she  only 
appeared  late  upon  that  field.  The  genius  to  which  we  owe  the 
poems  of  Homer,  though  Ionian,  was  assuredly  not  Attic ;  and  in 
all  the  famous  roll  of  lyric  and  gnomic  poets  wlio  filled  the 
sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  only  Athenians 
are  the  ancient  Tyrtaeus,  who  dwelt  among  Dorians  and  made  his 
war-songs  for  the  Spartan  host,  and  the  lawgiver  Solon.  Solon, 
indeed,  was  both  an  Athenian  patriot  and  a  true,  though  not  a 
great,  poet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  few  fragments.  In  the 
twenty  or  thirty  iambics  of  Solon's  still  extant,  we  can  already 
detect  some  prefiguring  semblance  of  the  mighty  march  of  the 
Aeschylean  line.  But  Solon  was  primarily  a  statesman  and  law- 
giver, engrossed  in  training  the  first  shoots  of  that  law-abiding 
freedom  which  was  in  the  appointed  time  to  bear  such  rich  fruits 
of  art.  That  time  was  come  when  Aeschylus  received  his 
first  mission  from  Dionysus.  Homer  had  sung  for  the  warrior- 
prince,  and  Hesiod  for  the  toiling  husbandman,  Sappho  for  the 
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lover,  and  Pindar  for  the  glory  of  youth;  but  the  word  of 
Aeschylus  was  for  the  citizens  of  an  august  commonwealth, 
whose  acts  and  thoughts  were  destined 

"  To  cMt  the  kingdoms  old 
Into  another  mould." 

A  new  form  in  poetry  was  demanded,  a  form  which  should  be 
congenial  to  those  stirring  times  of  action,  and  this  demand 
Aeschylus  supplied  by  an  unsurpassed  effort  of  original  genius. 
Thespis,  Choerilus,  Pratinas,  and  even  Phrynichus,  are  to  us 
mere  names,  but  all  testimony  agrees  in  regarding  Aeschylus 
as  the  virtual  creator  of  the  drama.^  For  more  than  a  century 
before  his  birth,  Hellas  had  been  alive  with  l3rric  song,  and  the 
fragments  of  that  poetry  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  loss  of 
which  is  one  of  the  heaviest  in  all  literature,  show  us  with 
what  wide  range  all  the  chords  of  personal  feeling  were  swept 
by  it  in  turn.  Moving  in  a  parallel  stream  with  these  utter- 
ances of  personal  feeling  was  another  kind  of  lyric  poetry  of 
graver  ends  and  more  chastened  treatment — the  Dorian  odes 
and  hymns,  the  "  solemn  music  "  which  accompanied  triumphal 
and  religious  joy.  When  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  common  Games  and  the  common  worship  of  the  greater 
Gods  were  at  the  height  of  their  dignity,  when  the  forces  of 
Hellas  were  becoming  concentrated,  and  the  national  life  inten- 
sified, Pindar  appeared,  and  gave  the  final  lyric  expression  to 
this  side  of  Hellenic  life.  Aeschylus  also  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  lyric  poets,  but  as  he  grew  up  he  found  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Athenian  drama  a  new  kind  of  art  arising,  which 
was  to  draw  aid  from  all  existing  kinds,  and  combine  them  into 
a  thing  of  new  beauty  and  power.  When  a  generation  of  men 
is  filled  with  high  emotion  and  interest,  as  were  those  who  saw 
Salamis  or  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  it  craves  some 
poetic  expression,  and  has  found  none  happier  than  the  drama, 
which  shares  with  music  the  power  of  imiting  an  audience  by 
sympathy  in  a  common  interest  and  delight.  And  in  the 
Hellenic  drama  music  itself  was  retained  in  the  choric  song 
alternating  with  iambic  dialogue,  the  form  in  which  it  seems  to 


*  It  iB  truly  aatoniahing  to  think  that  a  second  actor  was  only  first  intro- 
dnoed  by  Aeschylus.  Phrynichus,  his  most  eminent  predecessor,  seems  till 
then  to  have  employed  in  his  dramas  (if  they  might  so  be  called)  only  choric 
•ongs  and  dialogaes  of  one  actor  with  the  chorus. 
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have  been  combined  with  acting  with  less  incompatibility  than 
in  any  other  that  has  been  tried.  In  such  expression  the 
vague  body  of  emotion  which  might  have  wasted  itself  in 
idle  or  pernicious  channels  finds  relief  in  the  work  of  a  great 
artist  who  interprets  souls  to  themselves,  and  lifts  them  into 
a  larger  air.  Different  kinds  of  poetry  shade  into  each  other ; 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  poems,  Dante's  Commedia,  cannot 
be  classified — it  is  not  a  drama,  for  there  is  no  action,  yet 
there  is  a  unity  which  makes  it  more  than  a  romance.  The 
lyric  is  the  essence  of  poetry,  its  simplest  form,  and  can  flourish 
under  much  more  precarious  conditions  of  mental  soil  and 
climate  than  either  the  epic  or  the  drama.  The  epic  is  between 
the  drama  and  the  romance,  and  probably  the  so-called 
epics  of  the  Cyclic  poets  might  more  properly  be  classed 
as  romances.^  Hellenic  drama  sprang  from  the  lyric  and  the 
epic  both,  though  primarily  from  the  lyric;  while  the  elegy 
and  the  weighty  gnomic  line  lend  their  forces  blended  and 
transformed.  The  flexible  iambics  which  had  expressed  the 
satire  of  Archilochus  or  the  wisdom  of  Solon  are  developed 
into  the  poetic  rhetoric  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  lyric  odes  still 
appear  in  the  Doric  songs  of  the  chorus,  the  original  nucleus 
from  which  the  drama  was  expanded.  Aeschylus,  as  has  been 
said,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets,  but  he  calls  his 
dramas  "  morsels  left  from  the  great  banquets  of  Homer."  In 
the  erection  of  the  Athenian  theatre  there  is  the  same  blending 
of  the  new  and  old,  of  the  venerableness  of  tradition  with  the 
vigour  of  revolution,  which  is  the  especial  glory  of  the  Athenian 
people,  who,  whether  as  grasshopper-wearing  avr&xPovei  or 
Eupatrid  descendants  of  gods  and  heroes,  were  yet  ever  the 
first  to  spread  sail  in  quest  of  new  adventure,  whether  in  the 
physical  or  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  legends  of  Thebes  and 
Troy,  of  the  acts  and  passions  of  Gods  and  sons  of  Gods,  were  an 
ancient  treasure  of  the  race ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  dramatist 
they  yielded  new  meaning  and  delight.  There  is  no  stifT  and 
formal  allegory ;  the  figures  are  scarcely  less  life-like  and  real 
than  they  are  in  Homer,  but  a  deep  and  serious  meaning 
breathes  through  all :  they  are  individuals  still,  but  they  are 
also  more  than  ever  types,  and  through  their  separate  action  is 

1  See  ArittoUe*«  Po€<ie«,  o.  23. 
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revealed  the  action  of  universal  laws.  The  plot  is  so  implicit 
in  the  situation  that  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  compare  the 
Aeschylean  drama  to  groups  of  sculpture  of  the  same  age,  such 
as  thme  which  filled  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon.  Not 
that  poetry  has  here  foregone  its  privileges  among  the  arts ; 
action  there  assuredly  is,  and  such  as  potently  effects  that 
"purgation  of  the  terrors  and  pities  of  the  mind"  which 
Aristotle  conceived  to  be  the  drama's  aim.  Yet  through  the 
whole  the  sense  of  some  hannonising  unity  is  never  absent ; 
we  never  feel  that  we  may  be  hurried  to  some  inconsequent 
disappointment  by  the  mere  caprice,  as  it  were,  of  the  writer 
or  of  his  characters ;  all  is  under  the  guardianship  of  those 
powers  of  measure  and  harmony  already  spoken  of,  in  the 
general  conception  as  in  the  details  and  the  feeling.  Intensity 
without  extravagance,  dignity  without  coldness,  grace  without 
enervation — these  qualities  are  found  in  Aeschylus,  as  they  are 
found  everywhere  in  the  best  Hellenic  art,  though  in  degrees 
and  proportions  varying  with  the  various  artists.  In  the  por- 
tsuyal  of  human  passion,  the  tragedians,  like  Homer,  are  strong 
and  terrible,  yet  human.  Their  tragic  agonies  have  neither  the 
wild  and  portentous  violence  which  sometimes  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  kindles  the  ebullient  blood  to  almost  preter- 
natural outbursts,  such  as  seem  to  remove  the  stage  from  the 
donmuon  of  reason  altogether,  nor  yet  have  they  the  languor 
and  the  self-consciousness  which  mix  so  often  with  the  melan- 
choly of  poets  of  the  present  age, 

*'ove  i  lamenti 
Kon  suonan  come  gaai,  ma  son  sospiri." 

The  heroes  and  heroines  of  Hellenic  story  cry  aloud  in  their 
pain ;  the  torrent  of  their  anguish  is  full  and  strong,  yet  we 
feel  in  it  an  expression  of  natures  not  self-conscious,  though 
sensitive  and  highly  and  harmoniously  organised,  and  thus  it 
has  something  of  health  in  its  very  disorder,  which  seems  a 
latent  antidote  to  its  bitterness.  It  is  what  we  feel  in  Achilles' 
C17  to  the  vision  of  his  dead  friend : — 

"Bat  ah !  come  near,  let  each  with  each  embracing, 
For  one  short  moment  feed  our  fill  of  woe."  ^ 
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The  dramatic  achievements  of  Aeschylus,  and  the  poetic 
qualities  of  imagination,  diction,  and  versification  which  give 
him  his  high  place  among  poets,  have  often  been  dwelt  upon ; 
and  if  it  might  avail  to  describe  what  can  only  be  felt,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  enough  of  the  terrible  and  beautiful  things  which 
he  has  revealed  to  us,  of  the  imploring  agony  of  the  Danaid  or  of 
the  Theban  suppliants ;  the  chivalrous  and  benignant  constancy 
of  the  king  Pelasgus ;  the  war  frenzy  of  the  sons  of  Oedipus  and 
the  seven  chieftains  in  arms  before  the  seven  gates ;  the  baleful 
splendours  of  Cly temnestra ;  the  piteous  soid-solitude  of  Cas- 
sandra ;  the  indignant  woe  and  solemn  vengeance  of  Agamem- 
non's children ;  the  confusion  of  the  Persian  invader ;  the  paean 
of  the  Hellenic  patriot ;  the  great  heart  and  high  bearing  of  Pro- 
metheus on  his  bed  of  pain.  Although  the  simple  structure  and 
few  persons  of  the  drama  in  the  time  of  Aeschylus  precluded 
him,  even  had  he  been  capable  of  it,  from  the  "  myriad-minded" 
craftsmanship  in  human  types  which  Shakespeare  showed,  yet  in 
Aeschylus  also  we  feel  that  each  character,  simple  as  it  is,  is  an 
organic  whole,  a  true  creation,  but  the  offspring  of  a  brooding 
imagination  rather  than  of  conscious  analysis.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  great  effects  which  he  producer  with  his  severely 
limited  means.  Each  of  his  persons,  notwithstanding  their 
similarity  of  diction,  seems  almost  always  to  bear  about  him  an 
atmosphere  which  makes  his  presence  unmistakable.  We  can 
readily  believe  the  tradition  that  on  the  stage  their  silence  as 
well  as  their  speech  had  its  meaning  and  its  eloquence:  the 
long  silences  of  the  Niobe  and  the  Achilles,  whom  we  know  not, 
sitting  beside  their  dead ;  of  the  Atossa,  the  Cassandra,  the  Elec- 
tra,  the  Prometheus,  whom  we  know.  Let  any  one  imagine  to 
himself  what  the  effect  must  have  been  when,  "  at  the  limit  of 
the  world,*'  the  Titan  had  been  thrown  upon  the  rock  by  the 
huge  hands  bf  Power  and  Force,  and  nailed  there  by  unwilling 
Hephaestus,  and  after  listening  to  their  dialogue  above  his 
helpless  body  in  scornful  silence,  in  silence  also  let  them 
depart,  and  so  remaining  till  the  place  should  be,  as  it  were, 
purified  of  the  presence  of  the  ministers  of  injustice,  at  last  broke 
the  stillness  with  his  despairing  yet  august  appeal : — 


**  O  holy  Heaven,  and  ye  swift- wing^  winds, 
And  river-fountains,  and  the  ocean- waves* 
Innumerable  laughter ;  Mother  Earth, 
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And  thoa  all-Beeing  Sun,  I  summon  yon, 
Behold  me,  how  these  Gods  entreat  a  God. 

See  in  what  stress  of  torment 

Ten  thousand  years  of  pain 

Here  must  I  agonise."^ 

etry  is  akin  on  one  side  to  sculpture  and  painting,  on 
ide  it  is  akin  to  rhetoric ;  and  when  Aeschylus  wrote 
,  that  great  school  of  eloquence  had  been  founded  in 
king  Athens  which  afterwards  produced  the  oratory 
s  served  as  a  model  to  the  world.  Homer  had  found  a 
oratory  in  his  epic,  much  more  might  Aeschylus  do  so 
mas.  The  suppliant  Danaus  and  Orestes  would  hardly 
ided  so  persuasively,  the  dialogue  of  Prometheus  with 
or  of  Apollo  with  the  Furies,  would  hardly  have  been 
id  teUing,  had  not  Aeschylus  been  at  least  a  listener  to 
adings  of  Athenian  law-courts  which  obtained  so  wide 
T  evil  and  for  good,  to  the  eye  of  Aristophanes  a  mere 
f  morality,  to  the  eye  of  the  modem  historian  an  origin 
philosophy.  But  in  Aeschylus  the  poet  was  always 
the  logic-chopping  to  which  the  genius  of  Euripides 
is  alien  and  remote  from  him.  Even  looking  to 
n  alone,  to  him  belongs  a  witchery  of  words  far  beyond 
the  orator  or  the  rhetorician;  metrical  and  verbal 
js  bom  only  in  a  poet's  mind.  His  imagination  is  of 
t  genuinely  poetic  kind  which  is  concerned  primarily 
i  truthful  transfiguration  of  the  real  and  abiding 
of  human  life;  but  he  knows  well  how  to  use  as 
38  the  images  on  which  genius  of  an  inferior  order 
\  principally  and  ultimately  employed.  Although  a 
daylight  and  the  dawn,  he  has  learnt  secrets  of  the 
ssing  night.  No  poet  has  surpassed  him  in  his  power 
ig  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  mystery  and  presentient 
me  has  presented  more  impressively  the  aim  border- 
3h  lies,  as  men  fancy,  between  the  material  and  the 


iroTa/jMtf  re  mrfol  trovrlotp  re  KVfidrtap 
dp-^Bfiw  yiXafffMf  TOfifirjrSp  re  yij, 
Kol  rh¥  Tajfhxryiv  k^kKov  ijXiov  iraXw* 
td€ff$i  fi*  ota  irphi  d€wv  vd<rx<o  6e6t> 

dipxOri$*  aXaif  alKlaunv 

StaKVcuS/ievos  rhp  fivpier^ 

XP^pw  A0\€i^u,  ^Prometheus  Botmd,  88-96. 
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spiritual  With  dreams  and  visions  he  deals  habitually.  In  the 
seven  extant  plays  we  find  five  places  where  he  bodies  forth 
apparitions  of  the  night.  There  is  the  dream  of  Atossa,  in 
which  she  saw  her  son  Xerxes  mount  his  chariot  behind  the 
unequally-yoked  pair  of  woman-steeds,  to  be  hurled  to  earth  by 
the  fierce  and  fair  sister  who  cast  away  his  yoke  from  her  neck, 
and  turned  and  rent  the  harness  of  his  car.  There  is  the  dream 
of  Clytemnestra  on  the  eve  of  her  death-day,  when  she  seemed 
to  herself  to  have  brought  forth  a  serpent  that  sucked  from  her 
milk  and  blood,  and  a  great  cry  rang  at  midnight  through  the 
palace,  where  on  the  morrow  her  son's  sword  was  to  be  at  her 
breast.  There  is  the  vision  of  the  Furies,  when  Cly temnestra's 
phantom  rises  to  upbraid  them  for  their  slackness  in  avenging 
her  blood.  There  is  the  vision  of  Menelaus,  born  of  his  yearn- 
ing desire,  the  vision  that  seemed  Helen,  but  when  he  stretched 
his  arms  to  it  was  gone,  "with  wings  that  follow  down  the 
ways  of  sleep."  Lastly  there  are  the  dreams  which  lo  tells, 
the  very  reading  of  which  seems  to  make  a  midnight  awe  and 
ghostly  stillness  in  the  air : — 

"  For  ever  to  my  viigin  clutmben  came 
Strange  visionB  and  soft  voices  of  the  night, 
Importunately  pleading  :  Happy  maid, 
Why  tarriest  thon  so  long  in  maidenhood. 
Seeing  how  high  espousals  are  awaiting 
Thy  choice  ?  for  lo,  the  love  of  highest  Zeus 
Yearns  for  thy  love,  to  enfold  thee  as  his  own."* 

Aeschylus  would  seem  to  have  inclined  to  some  such  trans- 
formed survival  of  a  primitive  belief  as  we  find  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  Pindar,^  that  in  sleep  the  mind  is  open  to  influences 

*  del  yd/)  /{^ett  (vvvxoi  tcuXciz/iacwu 
^t  Topdevupas  TOi)s  ifiods  ToprfySpow 
\eioiffi  tJU&$ois'  &  fUy*  eCdaifiw  Kdptff 
rl  TapBereiki  Bap^p^  i^6v  <roc  ydfiov 
Tvx^ip  neylirrov  ;  Zei)j  yAp  l/idpov  /3Aei 
rp6s  <r<nf  riBaXTToi  koL  ^walpeaBai  K^pw 
eOiei.  -^Prometheus,  645-51. 

'  Kol  c(aim  flip  wdprtop  hrercu  Bopdrtp  irepur0€P€iif 
^yabp  6*  iri  Xelxerai  alCopos  etdtaXop*  t6  ydp  ion  pubpop 
iK  0tQp'  eHSu  Si  Tpaachpriap  /UKitap,  driip  €bh6pT€caiM 

h  xoXXocf  i»€ipoit 
Micpvffi  rep/TPUP  i^pwourop  xaXerc3r  re  KptffiP, — {Frag.  96.) 
(And  the  body  indeed  is  subject  to  the  great  power  of  death,  but  there 
remaineth  yet  alive  a  shadow  of  life ;  for  this  only  is  from  the  Qods ;  and  while 
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and  capable  of  intuitions  which  in  waking  moments  are  denied 
In  one  place  he  says : — 

''  For  oft  in  sleep  comes  light  npon  the  soul. 
But  in  the  day  their  fate  is  hid  from  men  ;  "^ 

and  in  a  different  but  still  moi'e  memorable  passage  : — 

'*  In  sleep  there  doth  before  man's  heart  distil 
A  grievous  memory  of  ill, 
And  makes  the  unwise  wise  against  his  wilL  **' 

These  last  words  may  not  unnaturally  lead  us  to  another 
part  of  the  subject,  when,  descending  below  the  poetic  qualities 
of  the  plays,  we  seek  to  discover  the  religious  and  the  moral 
ideas  which  imderlie  them.    These  are  by  no  means  identical, 
or  even  dosely  connected ;  among  the  Hellenes  morality  grew 
up  separate  from  religion,  and  then  as  it  were  turned  round  to 
it  to  demand  its  aid.     Gods  had  always  been  stronger  and 
more  beautiful  than  men ;  men  now  demanded  that  they  should 
be  also  better  and  greater.     In  the  form  Xenophanes  had  given 
to  this  demand  it  shook  rudely  the  whole  fabric  of  theological 
belie£     Now,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  supernatural,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  when  a  belief 
in  it  becomes  forbidden  to  art,  art  loses  one  of  its  most  precious 
means  to  attaining  elevation  and  impressiveness.     To  sculp- 
ture and  painting — especially  to  sculpture — the  possibility  of 
dealing  with  supernatural  beings  is  of  immense  importance. 
No  other  adequate  symbolism  has  yet  been  found  for  expressing 
visibly  that  idealisation  of  itself  which  must  always  be  the 
object  of  humanity's  highest  and  deepest  reverence.     From  the 
Hellenic  Olympus  and  the  Christian  Paradise  has  come  all  that 
is  noblest  in  glyptic  and  pictorial  art.     Poetry  too,  though  its 
resources  are  less  exhaustible,  must  feel  it  a  chilling  hour  when 
the  ancient  shrines  have  shuddered  at  the  murmured  words. 
Let  us  depart  hence.    No  theology,  indeed,  in  its  popular  shape, 

the  limbs  stir  it  sleepeth,  but  unto  sleepers  in  dreams  discovereth  oftentimes 
the  jtfdgment  that  diaweth  near  for  sorrow  or  for  joy.) 

ip  ij/Up^  M  fioip*  dirpdffKorot  /S/xrrwr. — Eum.  104-5. 
*  ffrdi^ei  Jf  (9  0*  (hmfi  rpb  xapdJat 

Korrat  IjjKdt  ffia^pweu',~-^gam,  179-81. 
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has  been  pure  enough  to  express  unmodified  the  highest  moods 
of  the  highest  minds,  and  it  was  so  especially  in  that  time  of 
quickened  intellectual  activity  and  of  increased  acquaintance 
with  new  modes  of  thought.  Yet  the  old  religion  still  kept, 
as  has  been  said,  a  real  hold  on  the  minds  even  of  the  most 
thoughtful.  But  if  Pindar  and  Aeschylus  treated  the  primi- 
tive theogonies  with  reverence,  it  was  not  the  reverence  of 
a  primitive  theogonist ;  although  the  happy  blending  of  tradi- 
tion with  advance  enabled  them,  as  it  were,  to  build  a  New 
Testament  on  the  foundations  of  the  Old.  Pindar's  attitude 
toward  Hellenic  mythology  is  comparatively  easy  to  decide; 
he  flatly  refuses  to  believe  or  report  evil  of  the  Gods,  and 
when  tradition  conflicts  with  morality  he  will  not  scruple  to 
alter  tradition  before  he  admits  it  to  a  place  in  his  pure  and 
stately  song.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  no  compli- 
cated or  reflective  scheme  of  theology  is  to  be  gathered  jBrom  his 
poems,  and  therefore  no  attempt  to  gather  such  has  been  made. 
It  is  otherwise  with  Aeschylus.  Eight  and  wrong,  sin  committed 
and  curse  inherited,  the  intervention  of  protecting  and  punish- 
ing supernatural  powers,  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  matter 
with  which  Aeschylus  deals,  that  he  has  left  materials  which 
have  employed  the  most  earnest  and  ingenious  analytic  en- 
deavour to  discern  among  them  the  outlines  of  a  system  of 
moral  theology  of  which  the  poet  was  the  prophet  and  evan- 
geli^.  In  such  analysis  the  most  prominent  subject  for  inquiry 
must  be  found  in  the  nature  of  his  conception  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  hands  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  old  belief  in  the  infatuation  by  a  supernatural  power  as 
the  cause  of  guilt,  which  is  the  primitive  expression  of  the 
bewilderment  with  which  the  remorseful  soul  looks  back  upon 
its  sin,  and  the  belief  in  inherited  curses  and  evil  destinies 
which  cling  to  devoted  races — these  beliefs  are  treated  by 
Aeschylus  in  a  way  which  makes  them  at  once  more  moral  and 
more  scientific.  According  to  him,  man  is  only  blinded  and 
hastened  to  destruction  when  he  has  voluntarily  made  an  evil 
choice. 

<<  When  the  fool  to  folly  hasteth  Ood  shall  speed  him  to  his  fall'*^ 
^  dXX'  ^09  ffxeCSy  rlt  airr^,  x^  ^^^  ffvpdwrerai, — Pertkuu,  742. 
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lie  the  words  which  the  phantom  of  the  dead  Darius  pro- 
noances  on  the  calamities  of  his  son.  Thus,  while  it  is  only 
eoDfliBtent  with  the  nature  of  things  that  wrongs  done  among 
Idndied  beget  wrong,  and  that  tendencies  to  wild  deeds  are 
inherited,  yet  each  deed  stands  on  its  merits  for  judgment,  and 
fairly  so,  because  each  has  its  cause  in  the  passions  and  will  of 
the  doer.  The  family  curse  is  only  one  form,  though  a  very 
impresalTe  one^  of  the  means  which  it  is  the  especial  office  of 
tragedy  to  employ  to  express  the  terrific  significance  and  far- 
worldiig  effect  of  the  human  actions  and  passions  with  which 
it  deala  When  the  developed  human  spirit  begins  to  reflect 
on  tiie  terrors  and  perplexities  of  its  destiny,  the  "blind 
hopes"*  which  Prometheus  gave  them  as  his  first  boon  grope 
for  some  solution  or  consolation,  and  the  prophet  or  the  poet  is 
moved  to  reveal  it  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  moral  government 
of  the  world,  discerned  in  the  history  of  the  generations  of 
mankind  and  in  the  conscience  of  the  individual  man. 

In  whose  hands  Aeschylus  supposes  this  government  to  lie 
is  hazda  to  decide.  We  have  but  a  tithe  of  his  works  left  in 
eyidenoe,  and  even  these  are  not  all  agreed.  If  from  the  seven 
plays  were  excluded  the  Prometheus,  we  might  perhaps  find  it 
easier  to  construct  from  them  by  conjecture  a  systematic  theo- 
logy. In  all  the  other  six  Zeus  occupies  a  position  which  is 
almost  monotheistic,  so  unlimited  are  the  might,  majesty, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  assigned  to  him.  He  is  the  All-causing, 
All-sufiicing,  Almighty,  All-seeing,  All-accomplishing  {iraval' 
rto^  wtanaptcTf^^  irarfKparri^,  TravoTrrrji;,  iramekrii)  Lord  of  Lords, 
Most  Holy  of  Holies.^  "  In  thy  hands  is  the  balance ;  what 
can  mortals  accomplish  without  thee?"  asks  one  Chorus; 
anofiier, "  What  without  Zeus  can  befall  any  man  ?"  To  Zeus 
Apollo  refers  every  oracle  that  issues  from  his  shrine;*  even 
Justice  is  called  by  Eteokles  the  child  of  Zeus.     It  is  Zeus 

^  ru0Xdf  h  a^Tois  iXirldas  Kar^tKiaa, 
(Elmd  hopes  I  bronght  to  dweU  among  mankind.) — Prom,  250. 
'  dya^  dvdKTUPf  fULKdpup 

fMKdpTare, — Suppliants,  524-25. 
*  oirKiiruor^  ttrop  fiayriKoiaiP  iv  0p6poitf 
oCk  dpdpbi,  oi  yvpcuKbSf  aO  T6\€tat  Tipi, 
d  fi^  K€\€^ffai  Ze^s  *0\vfiirlup  rari^p. 

(Ne'er  spake  I  yet  from  my  oracniar  throne, 
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who  "leads  mortals  to  wisdom,  in  that  he  ordained  that  to 
suffer  is  to  learn."  ^ 

To  the  acceptance  of  this  lofty  conception  of  Zeus  as  the 
final  and  consistently  held  theological  theory  of  Aeschylus, 
there  is  one  obstacle,  but  that  is  one  of  great  importance, — ^the 
PtOTirutheus  Bound,  The  loss  of  the  Prometheus  Fire-hearing, 
and  still  more  of  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  is  a  loss  of  which 
we  cannot  more  accurately  calculate  the  magnitude  than  to  be 
certain  that  it  is  immense.  In  all  literature  there  is  no  blank 
so  cruel  to  our  highest  desires.  But  whatever  reconciliation 
may  have  completed  the  story,  nothing  could  altogether  efface 
the  impression  which  the  poet  unmistakably  means  to  convey, 
that  the  Power  which  stretched  on  his  painful  rock  and  hurled 
to  Tartarus  the  giver  of  good  things  to  men,  was  in  that  act 
overstepping  the  limits  of  wisdom  and  righteousness,  was 
guilty,  in  some  measure,  of  the  reckless  violence  which  in  other 
plays  he  judges  and  abhors.  Zeus  does  not  indeed  appear 
himself  in  the  play,  but  his  messenger  and  representative 
Hermes  cannot  but  be  taken  as  expressing  the  spirit  of  his 
rule,  against  which  the  "  anima  altera  e  disdegnosa "  of  Pro- 
metheus is  exasperated  by  his  own  wrongs  and  the  wrongs 
of  men.  This  Hermes  is  not  the  righteous  protector  of 
Agamemnon's  children  and  of  the  suppliant  Danaids,  not 
the  embodiment  of  calm  and  friendly  skill  and  grace,  such  as 
Praxiteles  wrought  him  at  Olympia,  but  the  harsh  of&cial 
taunter  of  a  fallen  adversary,  alert  with  a  boyish  insolence  of 
new  intoxicating  success.    And  his  very  errand,  his  threaten- 

Of  man,  of  woman,  or  of  commonwealth. 
Answer  unbidden  of  the  Olympiana*  sire.) — Ektm.  616-18. 
And  compare  Fragment  79  : — 

crihXeuf  5ir«f  r<£xt<rra,  ravra  yiip  xar^p 
Zei>t  iyKaBUi  Ao^l^  OeairlafMTcu 

(Send  with  all  speed,  for  thus  the  Father  Zens 

Gave  Loxias  charge  to  speak  his  oracle.) 

'  rbv  if>poP€tp  PpoTods  6d(^ 
O'arra,  t6v  TdSrf  fuiOot 
Bhna  xvpUft  (x^tw. — A^meinnon,  176-77. 

Aocmnnlation  of  instances  in  this  sense  may  be  found  in  Dronke's  ReliffUke 
Mnd  sUtUche  VorateUungen  des  Aeschyloa  und  SophokUs,  The  author  does  not 
seem  to  feel  so  strongly  as  I  do  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  a  different  sense 
which  the  Prometheus  affords. 
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ing  inquiry  of  the  secret  which  would  save  his  master  from 
ruin,  confesses  the  limits  of  the  wisdom  and  power,  no  less  than 
of  the  goodness,  of  Zeus. 

To  bring  this  drama  into  consistency  with  the  rest,  there 

would  seem  to  be  two  considerations  especially  to  be  taken 

into  account.     The  first  is,  that  the  utterances  on  the  powers 

ind  attributes  of  Gods  are,  after  all,  dramatic,  even  when 

proceeding  from  the  Chorus.    For  the  Chorus  is  always  in 

Aeschylus  a  personage  concerned  in  the  drama ;  it  has  ceased 

to  absorb  the  whole,  as  in  the  dithyrambic  songs  from  which 

the  dmna  arose ;  but  it  never  stands  quite  outside  the  whole 

action,  as  in   Euripides,  and  to  some  extent  in  Sophocles. 

Thus  we  must  remember  that  when  the  Danaid  or  Theban 

suppliants,  or  even  the  chorus  of  Argive  elders  in  the  Aga- 

m^mnon,  deeply  moved  as  they  are  for  the  fate  of  their  king 

and  city,  invoke  an  all-just  and  all-ruling  Power,  this  is 

primarily  and  essentially  the  expression  of  that  longing  for  a 

saviour  in  the  day  of  trouble  which  can  intensify  belief  held 

li^tlier  in  lighter  hours,  and  can  even  develop  what  seem 

intuitions    of  powers  and  influences   unthought   of,  because 

unneeded,  before. 

The  second  consideration  is,  that  there  are  indications,  though 
grievously  scanty,  of  the  reconciliation  which  was  efiected  in 
the  Prometheus  Unbound.  This  much  we  know,  that  Prome- 
theus was  delivered  by  Herakles,  son  of  Zeus  and  of  the  mortal 
Alcmene,  the  seed  of  the  woman  To,  who  had  received  recom- 
pense for  her  maddened  wanderings  when  she  rested  by  the 
banks  of  Nile.  On  his  release  Prometheus  tells  the  fateful 
secret,  and  the  danger  is  turned  away  for  ever  from  the  Olym- 
pian throne.  In  Pindar  the  revelation  is  made,  not  by  Pro- 
metheus, but  by  his  mother  Themis,  in  that  majestic  passage  of 
the  seventh  Isthmian  ode,  which  may  here  be  cited  to  fill  the 
gap  in  the  Aeschylean  story,  and  teU  the  end  of  the  tale  of 
divine  renunciations  in  obedience  to  that  Moipa,  or  Allotment, 
which  seems  a  mysterious  universal  behind  the  individualities 
even  of  Gods,  a  personification  of  the  law  which  constrains  all 
forces,  personal  and  impersonal,  in  nature  to  fulfil  the  law  of 
their  being  by  which  the  cosmic  order  is  sustained : — 

**  Thereof  was  the  Gods'  council  mindful,  what  time  for  the 
hand  of  Thetis  there  was  strife  between  Zeus  and  glorious 
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Poseidon,  each  having  desire  that  she  should  be  his  fiedr  bride, 
for  love  had  obtained  dominion  over  them. 

"  Yet  did  not  the  wisdom  of  the  immortal  Gods  fulfil  for  them 
such  marriage  when  they  had  heard  a  certain  oracle.  For 
Themis  of  wise  counsels  spake  in  the  midst  of  them  how  it 
was  predestined  that  the  sea-Goddess  should  bear  a  royal  off- 
spring mightier  than  his  father,  whose  hand  should  wield  a 
bolt  more  terrible  than  the  lightning  or  the  dread  trident,  if 
she  came  ever  into  the  bed  of  Zeus,  or  of  brethren  of  Zeus. 

" '  Cease  ye  herefrom :  let  her  enter  a  mortal's  couch,  and  see 
her  son  fall  in  war,  who  shall  be  as  Ares  in  the'  might  of  his 
hands,  and  as  the  lightning  in  the  swiftness  of  his  feet.  My 
counsel  is  that  ye  give  her  to  be  the  heaven-sent  prize  of 
Peleus,  son  of  Aiakos,  whom  the  speech  of  men  showeth  to 
be  their  most  righteous,  an  offspring  of  lolkos'  plain.  Thus 
straightway  let  the  message  go  forth  to  Cheiron's  cave  divine, 
neither  let  the  daughter  of  Nereus  put  a  second  time  into  your 
hands  the  ballot-leaves  of  strife.  So  on  the  evening  of  the 
mid-month  moon  shall  she  unbind  for  the  hero  the  fair  girdle 
of  her  virginity/ 

"  Thus  spake  the  Goddess  her  word  to  the  sons  of  Kronos, 
and  they  bowed  their  everlasting  brows."  Nor  failed  her  words 
of  fruit,  for  they  say  that  to  Thetis'  bridals  came  those  two 
kings  even  with  the  rest."^ 

Benoimcement  and  reconcilement — these  are  the  inseparable 
healing  agencies  to  which  the  mind  of  Aeschylus  turned,  when 
he  contemplated  the  tumult  of  passions  and  ambitions,  whether 
found  in  the  Assembly  of  Athens,  or  in  the  palace  of  Mykenae, 
or  in  the  Olympian  council-hall  of  Gods.  The  conception  which 
would  seem  most  nearly  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
seems  to  be  one  which  would  certainly  also  be  congenial  to  the 
genius  of  Aeschylus ;  it  is  that  he  recognised  a  certain  progress 
and  education  even  among  Gods,  that  in  the  interval  between 
the  binding  of  Prometheus  and  his  release,  Zeus  and  the  new 
Gk)ds,  while  retaining  supremacy,  had  not  been  without  their 
share  of  care  and  fear,  though  not  of  actual  misfortune,  and 
had  learnt  and  unlearnt  much  of  the  great  teacher.  Time.* 

»  Pindar,  IsOim,  vii.  26-47. 
(All  things  are  tanght  by  the  great  teacher,  Time.) — Prom,  981. 
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Thus,  while  he  dramatised  the  deliverance  of  Prometheus,  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  also  the  tradition,  which  spoke  of  how 
the  dethroned  Kronos  had  been  released  from  his  bonds,^  and 
had  been  given,  as  Pindar  tells,  an  abode  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest,  not  unvisited  by  his  son,  and  ruling  among  the  spirits  of 
the  good  and  great.* 

Both  the  considerations  which  have  been  urged  on  this 
subject  are  expressed  by-  that  most  striking  passage  in  the 
Agamemnon,  where  the  Chorus  most  emphasise  their  appeal  to 
Zeus: — 

"  Zens,  whosoe'er  he  be,  if  this  name  please  his  ear, 
By  this  name  I  bid  him  hear ; 
Nought  but  Zeus  my  soul  may  guess, 
Seeking  far  and  seeking  near, 
Seeking  who  shaU  stay  the  stress 
Of  its  fond  and  formless  fear. 
For  he  who  long  ago  was  great, 
Filled  with  daring  and  with  might, 
Now  is  silent,  lost  in  night : 
And  the  next  who  took  his  state 
Met  his  supplanter  too,  and  fell,  and  sank  from  sight."* 

Here,  while  Zeus  is  made  the  object  of  glorification  and  earnest 
appeal,  the  mythic  a(5count  of  the  divine  dynasties  is  yet 
accepted,  and  the  strange  vagueness  of  the  opening  address 
symbolises  the  poet's  half-unconscious  sense  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  mythology  to  satisfy  his  aspiration  toward  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  highest  good.  It  is  difficult  for  a  modem  European, 
accustomed  to  a  religion  with  a  body  of  doctrine  formulated 
by  Greek  metaphysic  and  Boman  law,  to  realise  the  fluctuating, 
though  always  individual,  character  of  the  Hellenic  Gods,  or  how 

1  Eumtn,  645.  •  Pindar,  01  ii  70. 

•  Ze«>f,  iflTtf  Tfyi'  iarlp,  el  t65*  au- 

tovt6  vw  TpoctvviTta. 

o6k  txju  Tpoff€iKdffai 

rdun-*  IriaraOfidfietfos 

t\^p  At6j,  el  t6  fjArav  dxA  ^poprldos  &X^<>^ 

Xfi^  /SaXeti»  treirOfiMi, 

oiS*  6<ms  Tdpoidev  ^v  fjJyas, 

TOfiiiAxV  OpdceL  ppdbfv, 

tt  9*  (reir^  i(f>v,  Tpiojc- 

T^fiot  <^x^^  Tvx^v, — Agam.  IGO'72. 
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a  belief  in  them  which  cannot  be  called  unreal  was  yet  con- 
sistent with  acquiescence  in  the  saying  of  Herodotus  that 
Homer  and  Hesiod  first  settled  their  genealogies  and  attributes. 
A  similar  but  still  greater  fluctuation  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
and  to  prevail  still,  in  India;  and  even  in  Catholic  Europe 
something  like  it  appeared,  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  time, 
when  the  central  controlling  force  of  the  Papacy  was  shaken 
and  maimed;  while  another  unsettlement  of  the  attitude  of 
worshippers  towards  objects  of  their  worship  seems  to  have 
occurred  among  Mahometans  when  they  sepai;iated  into  Sunnis 
and  Shiahs.  The  Hellenic  Gods,  while  always  regarded  as 
stronger  and  more  beautiful  than  men,  only  acquired  that 
special  claim  to  allegiance  which  a  moral  interference  can 
support,  when  specialised,  so  to  speak,  in  relation  to  some 
human  duties  placed  under  their  guarding  care.  The  in- 
stinctive idea  that  God  will  protect  the  right  finds  indeed 
such  utterance  as  the  exclamation  of  the  old  Laertes  in  the 
Odyssey^  when  he  hears  of  the  slaying  of  the  wooers : — 

«  StiU  then  ye  live,  Zeus  and  Olympian  Grods, 
If  verily  vengeance  hath  the  wooers  found."  ^ 

But  it  was  only  Zev?  Hei/to?,  'EpK€io<:/lKeaio<:,  the  Guardian  of 
Host  and  Guest,  of  the  Landmark,  of  the  Suppliant,  who,  to 
the  ordinary  believer,  was  reckoned  a  present  God  who  would 
avenge  or  aid.  It  was  thus  that  the  forces  outside  humanity, 
which  the  Hellenic  imagination  conceived  as  Gods,  took  shape 
and  definite  relation  to  human  conduct ;  a  relation  in  which 
both  sides  had,  at  least  for  Aeschylus,  their  several  obligations; 
for  Apollo  himself  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  having  the 
blood  of  Orestes  on  his  head : — 

**  For  dreadful  among  Gods  and  men  alike, 
The  suppliant's  curse,  if  uncompelled  I  yield  him.*' ' 

One  very  striking  proof,  among  others,  of  what  has  been  said, 
occurs  also  in  the  Oreskia?    It  is  by  the  Erinyes,  the  avengers 

'  ZeO  fdrepf  1j  (la  (r*  (art  $€oi  /card  puiKfidif  "OXvfiwoWf 
9l  irebf  /Anyor^s  ArdaddKoif  C^puf  iriffop, — Odyssey,  xxiv.  351. 

'  dcuH^  yiip  iv  PpvrdiaL  xdw  $€ois  iriXei 
71  rpoarpoiralov  /t^ct,  €l  wp^dw  ctfi  ixti^, — Eumen,  233-34. 

*  Under  this  name  is  generally  known  the  trilogy  composed  of  the  AffCL* 
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of  blood,  that  Orestes  is  pursued  for  slaying  his  mother,  and 
yet  it  was  also  by  foretelling  the  wrath  of  these  very  Erinyes 
that  Apollo  urged  him  to  the  deed.^  So  fluctuating  is  the 
personification,  though  the  idea  is  clear  beneath  each  shape  it 
takes.^  And  we  feel  that  the  real  worship  of  Aeschylus, 
though  it  may  attach  itself  to  this  God  or  to  that,  to  Zeus, 
Apollo,  or  Pan,'  when  he  comes  to  avenge  the  orphan  nestling 
or  the  orphan  child,  is  really  independent  of  the  persons,  and 
belongs  to  the  moral  law  which  they  execute  and  represent. 

It  is  not  however  for  the  poet,  especially  the  dramatic  poet, 
directly  to  inculcate  moral  or  religious  doctrine ;  the  essentially 
important  question  under  this  head  is.  In  what  region  of 
ethicBl  feeling  does  he  chiefly  move,  what  ethical  qualities  and 
laws  does  he  present  most  impressively,  and  what  ethical  ideal 
do  they  indicate  and  indirectly  communicate  to  the  spec- 
tator or  reader  of  his  work?  Here  Aeschylus  ranks  with 
Dante  and  Milton,  and  in  some  ways  above  both.  We  may 
distinguish  two  ethical  qualities  especially  which  he  has  glori- 
fied, and  with  which  he  is  above  all  to  be  identified.  One 
is  the  self-control,  the  sound-mindedness  (am^poauvr)),  and 
respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  which  the  artistic 


memmm,  the  Choephoroe,  and  the  Eumenides.    But  when  in  the  Frogs  of 

Aristophanes  Enripides  reqnires  Aeschylus  to  recite  the  prologue  of  the 

Orestekt,  he  answers  by  the  first  lines  of  the  Choephoroe,     The  evidence 

against  the  statement  (commonly  accepted  since  Welcker  wrote)  that  dramas 

were  habitually  exhibited  in  trilogies  or  tetralogies,  is  succinctly  stated  in  a 

paper  l^  Mr.  H.  Richards  in  the  Journal  qf  PhUology,  1878. 

^  AX\af  d'  iifHivei  wpocpoXiis  *Epuf6<a¥, — Choepkoroe,  283. 

'  It  must  of  course  be  understood  too,  that  even  after  Homer  and  Hesiod 

an  immense  body  of  infinitely  various  local  traditions  as  to  supernatural 

penoDS  remained,  which  the  most  curious  theologian  could  not  expect  to 

master  entirely.    Thus  for  instance  we  read  in  Pausanias  that  the  legend  of 

Glaocos  was  told  (plainly  for  the  first  time)  to  both  Pindar  and  Aeschylus 

wjien  they  were  at  Anthedon,  the  legend's  home,  that  Pindar  made  some 

slight  mention  of  it  in  his  poetry,  while  Aeschylus  took  it  for  the  subject  of 

•  pUy, 

•  drarot  3*  iitop  if  ris  'ArdXktop, 
^  ndy,  ^  Zci/f,  oiiOPbOpoov 
y6o¥  6^vfi6a¥  rOfde  /icToUcuif 

TifiTu  TapafiaffiM  '"RpivOp. — A  gam,  65-59. 
The  use  of  the  indefinite  ris  is  of  still  further  significance. 
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instinct  of  the  Hellene  helped  to  make  a  capital  and  constant 
virtue  in  his  ethical  ideal.  With  this  virtue  the  Pythago- 
reanism  of  Aeschylus/  like  the  Catholicism  of  Dante  and  the 
Puritanism  of  Milton,  may  have  mingled  something  of 
asceticism,  but  with  him,  as  with  those  other  two,  it  was  very 
far  from  the  morbid  asceticism  of  the  fanatic,  who  thinks  that 
by  maiming  his  own  humanity  he  shall  gratify  a  fiend  dis- 
guised as  God ;  it  was  an  asceticism  based  on  a  recognition  of 
a  supreme  and  harmonious  order,  by  conforming  whereto,  and 
80  only,  human  nature  entered  through  discipline  into  the  pos- 
session of  its  full  privileges  and  capacities.  The  other  quality  is 
more  peculiarly  emphasised  in  Aeschylus  than  in  other  Hellenic 
poets,  partly  owing  to  his  individual  character,  partly  to  the  time 
when  he  lived,  and  the  mighty  acts  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
part :  this  was  the  virtue  of  indomitable  resistance  to  unjust 
oppression,  and  of  valour  in  a  righteous  cause.  The  issue  of 
the  Persian  war  seemed  to  the  Hellenes  the  most  signal  judg- 
ment— more  signal  even  than  any  overthrow  of  their  own  city- 
despots  and  oligarchies — which  had  ever  descended  on  that  sin 
which  was  the  opposite  of  the  virtue  of  measured  self-control, 
the  sin  of  vfipvi^  of  insolence,  ready  to  trample  in  violence  over 
law  and  liberty  to  gratify  selfish  lust  and  pride.  The  feelings  of 
the  religious  Hellene  who  had  fought  at  Salamis  and  Plataea 
were  in  tliis  like  those  of  the  English  Puritan  who  had  fought 
at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby ;  so  clearly  did  a  righteous  God 
seem  to  have  triimiphed  through  their  arms.  Nowhere  could 
this  feeling  be  so  strong  as  in  Athens,  where  the  ruins  of  her 
temples  in  the  Acropolis,  profaned  and  burnt  by  the  invader, 
had  looked  down  a  few  months  after  on  the  Persian  wrecks  round 
Psyttaleia.  And  when  Aeschylus  wrote  the  PersianSy  Athens 
as  yet  bore  her  exceeding  weight  of  glory  with  majesty  and  self- 
control.     Perhaps  even  a  more  peculiar  triumph  for  her  than 

^  It  is  impossible  that  anything  definite  should  be  known  of  the  relation 
of  Aeschylus  either  to  the  Pythagoreanism  or  to  the  religious  mysticisms  of 
his  day.  As  to  the  latter,  the  results  of  such  interesting  and  valuable 
researches  and  speculations  as  those  of  Kreuzer  and  Guigniaut,  and  the  like, 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  this  period  of  HeUenic  civilisation  was 
less  inclined  to  mysticism  than  either  the  earlier  time  in  which  the  worship  of 
'*  pre-Dorian  "  divinitieB  was  more  prominent,  or  a  later  time  which  inclined 
to  ascetic  or  semnial  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  East. 
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Salamis  itself  was  when  the  allied  fleet  turned  away  from  the 

corrupted  Fausanias,  affecting  with  his  Persian  dress,  with  his 

i^yptian  and  Median  bodyguards,  the  bearing  and  habits  of  a 

despot,  to  Aristeides,  simple  and  open,  strong  jmd  self -controlled, 

the  perfection   of  an  Athenian  gentleman,  a  trusted  leader 

among  soldiers,  an  equal  citizen  among  citizens,  dwelling  ever 

vithhigh  thoughts  and  working  for  great  and  patriotic  ends,  and 

chose  him  with  one  accord  to  be  their  chief.    And  Aristeides 

was  the  object  of  Aeschylus'  warmest  devotion,  the  man  to 

whom  he  did  felicitous  and  noble  homage  in  the  lines  in  which 

the  Theban  messenger  describes  Amphiaraus, 

"  Who  bare  no  blazon  on  his  shield. 
Who  only  cares  to  be,  not  seem,  the  best, 
Gathering  the  harvest  of  a  soul  profound, 
.W herefrom  grow  forth  his  counsels  pure  and  high.**' 

But  it  was  the  companionship  of  that  other  virtue  of  indo- 
mitable valour  in  a  good  cause  which  made  so  bright  the  gentle 
moderation  of  Aristeides  and  of  Athens,  the  spirit  in  which  the 
city  of  Pallas  had  arisen  to  face  the  invader  alone,  when  in  the 
other  states  of  Hellas  "  there  were  great  searchings  of  heart," 
when  some  of  the  mightiest  quailed,  and  shrank  more  from 
danger  than  from  the  coward's  curse — the  curse  pronounced  by 
the  Hebrew  Deborah  against  the  men  of  Meroz,  "  because  they 
came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
tlte  mighty."  No  Athenian  could  ever  forget  the  day  when  a 
second  storm  of  invasion  threatened  his  devastated  land,  and 
there  came  into  his  Agora  the  Peloponnesian  envoy,  who  prayed 
Athens  to  forget  the  desertion  of  her  allies  and  stand  forward 
once  more  as  the  bulwark  of  Hellas ;  and  over  against  him  the 
Macedonian  prince,  who  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  king 
offered  her  safety  for  herself  and  dominion  over  her  fellow- 
HeUenic  states,  on  that  one  easy-seeming  condition,  "  if  thou 
wilt  fell  down  and  worship  me ;"  nor  how  each  had  his  answer 
from  the  Athenian  people  :  how  they  told  the  Spartans  that  they 
thanked  them  for  their  offer  of  shelter  and  supplies,  but  that 

od  yi-p  SoKeTv  ApurroSf  dXX'  elvou  ^Aec, 
iSa^etay  AXo/ica  Bid  <f>p€v6s  KapiroOfievoSf 
d<pi*  ^s  rd  KeBvi.  pXaard^et  ^ovXt^fMra, 

The  Seven  against  Theibes,  591-94. 
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was  not  what  they  desired;  let  Sparta  send  men  to  fight 
beside  them  against  the  barbarian :  how  they  bade  the  Mace- 
donian go  back  to  those  who  sent  him,  and  say  that  so  long  as 
the  sun  should  hold  his  course  in  heaven  they  would  be  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  invaders  who  had  desolated  their 
homes  and  burnt  with  fire  the  temples  of  their  Gods. 

One  worthy  poetic  monument  of  the  great  war  has  been  left 
to  us  by  Aeschylus  in  unmistakable  form  in  the  drama  of  the 
Peraiaiis,  It  is  the  counterpart  of  that  colossal  statue  of 
Nemesis  which  stood  eloquent  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  struggle  can  be  discerned  also  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes ;  that  drama,  as  Aristophanes  called  it,  "  full  of 
the  War-God,"^  and  more  profoundly  still,  even  if  less  obviously, 
in  the  Fromethetcs  Bound,  It  may  be  permitted  to  dwell  briefly  on 
the  consummate  art  with  which,  under  the  simplest  and  severest 
forms,  Aeschylus  has  made  the  mighty  central  figure  stand  out, 
how  admirably  its  qualities  are  relieved  and  accentuated  by  the 
successive  surrounding  personages,  even  in  the  one  play  which 
is  left  to  us.  It  would  indeed  have  been  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  have  known  from  his  treatment  of  the  story  how  the 
Deliverer's  Deliverer,  Herakles,  was  in  turn  portrayed  in  the 
Pra7)i€theiis  Unbound;  how  these  great  souls  greeted  one  another 
in  the  wilderness,  when  in  the  year  of  redemption  the  process 
of  tlie  ages  had  brought  them  face  to  face.  In  the  Prometheus 
who  remains  to  us,  the  time-serving  good-nature  of  his  would-be 
counsellor  Oceanus,  the  sight  and  foresight  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-victim  lo,  the  remorse  of  Hephaestus  under 
constraint  of  his  hateful  office,  the  taunts  and  threats  of 
Hermes,  or  of  the  giant  Power,  all  call  forth  the  bitter- 
ness of  just  resentment,  and  intensify  the  grim  and  scornful 
endurance  which  he  has  summoned  to  meet  his  torment. 
One  softer  element  there  is  to  relieve  the  sombre  stern- 
ness of  the  whole, — the  bright  and  tender  personality  of  the 
daughters  of  Ocean,  who  come  to  visit  Prometheus  in  his  woe, 
and  form  the  chorus  of  the  play.  Aeschylus  was  reproached 
by  the  partisans  of  Euripides  for  making  small  account  of 
female  character  in  his  works,  but  whether  this  was  due  to  real 
indifference  or  to  a  reserve  which  will  bear  another  interpreta- 


'  ^Apiias  fjt€<rr6w. 
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tion,  may  at  least  be  questionecL  A  Beatrice  was  impossible 
to  Hellenic  art;  this  was  the  one  thing  lacking  to  it;  but 
within  Hellenic  limits,  and  they  were  not  narrow,  Aeschylus 
was  less  deficient  on  this  point  than  has  been  supposed.  He 
is  iDore  careful  to  preserve  the  feminine  attributes  of  Electra 
under  her  dire  mission  of  vengeance  than  is  either  of  the  other 
great  tiagedians.  His  judgment  of  Helen  is  sterner  than 
Homer's,  but  the  vision  he  evokes  of  her  is  not  less  magi- 
cally Cair.  for  pity  and  beauty  nothing  in  poetry  can  surpass 
his  contiast  of  the  hour  when  Iphigeneia's  pleading  eyes  "  as  in 
a  pictore "  struck  her  sacrificers  to  the  heart,  with  the  happy 
times  when  her  pure  voice  sang  free  and  joyously  in  her  home, 
to  gladden  the  same  father  whom  fate  now  made  her  murderer. 
But  no  character  is  more  truly  womanly,  more  winning  in  its 
weakness  and  in  its  strength,  the  weakness  of  inexperienced 
timidity,  the  strength  of  self-forgetful  devotion,  than  is  the  fair 
collective  personality  of  these  sisters  of  the  sea.  Their  first 
approach  is  perceived  before  they  are  arrived ;  Prometheus 
breaks  ofiT  the  ''  large  utterance ''  of  the  iambics  of  his  first 
solikx^uy,  he  feels  another  presence  than  he  had  known  of  late : 

"  Ah,  ah,  bat  what  fragrance 
Is  wafted  anear  ? 
What  murmur  comes  steaUng 
Untraced  to  my  ear. 
Of  Qod,  or  mAn,  or  blended  of  the  twain  ?  "  ^ 

Tears  are  in  their  eyes,  and  words  of  compassion  on  their  lips, 
while  yet  at  first  a  half-timid  glee  at  their  own  daring  in 
visiting  the  victim  of  the  wrath  of  the  new  king  of  heaven,  an 
eager  curiosity  as  to  his  eventful  story,  give  a  touch  of  child- 
like nature  to  their  speech.  Their  traditional  sympathies  are 
with  the  old  order  of  things  which  Zeus  has  supplanted,  but 
they  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  of  profit  to  resist  the  supreme 
power  once  established  as  supreme ;  they  are  little  conversant 
with  ideas,  and  when  Prometheus  unfolds  the  history  of  his 
championship  of  the  human  race,  and  enumerates  the  benefits 
he  gave  it,  they  are  but  slightly  moved  to  sympathy  with  the 

1  a,  a,  ed,  ed 

^ci^vrot,  1j  Pp6t€ios,  4  KexpatUyri ; — Prom,  114-16. 
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"  creatures  of  a  day,"  whom  they  have  never  known ;  they  are 
still  absorbed  by  the  sight  and  prospect  of  the  Titan's  pain, 
and  press  him  to  end  it,  even  if  it  must  be  by  submission. 
But  when  Hermes,  baffled  and  scorned  by  Prometheus,  bids 
them  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  which  is  to  hurl  the  rock 
they  stand  on  into  hell,  then  at  last  their  reply  makes  it  plain 
that  it  was  from  no  selfish  indifference  to  the  hero's  honour, 
but  only  from  an  over- anxious  care  for  his  wellbeing,  that  they 
counselled  him  before : — 

"  Other  bidding  bear  if  thou  wouldst  bend  ns ; 
Tak'st  thon  ob  for  traitors  to  onr  friend  ? 
Nay,  with  him,  with  him,  unbowed  to  baseness. 
Be  it  ours  to  suffer  to  the  end."  ^ 

On  their  heads  then  be  the  consequences  of  their  folly — such 
are  Hermes'  last  words :  and  he  is  scarcely  gone  when  the 
wrath  of  Zeus  descends  upon  the  rock,  and  Prometheus'  last 
cry  of  indignant  defiance  is  heard  amid  the  tempest  and  the 
fire; — 

"  Lo  in  deed,  no  more  in  word,  the  earthquake  ! 
Hark,  the  thunder  !  lo,  the  lightnings  leap  I 
Dark  with  dust  and  torn  with  warring  whirlwinds 
Crash  the  skies,  confounded  with  the  deep. 

Zeus  himself  amid  the  awful  onset 

Hurls  me  hellward  to  Tartarean  gloom  : 
Earth,  my  mother  !  Heaven,  thou  light  of  aU  things  ! 

Hear  ye,  see  ye,  my  unrighteous  doom  ?  "  * 


'  dXXo  r(  0(^et  xeU  rapafivOov  fC 

6  TL  KqX  T€l(T€Lt'  oO  7d/>  dl}  TOV 

tovt6  ye  rXfiTbi^  Top^avpat  ftroj. 
Tws  fi€  /rcXet^ecf  KOK&rifr*  daxeiir 
firrd  TODS'  6  rt  XP^  wdox^ip  iOiXu^ 
Toifs  xpoi&ras  ykp  fuatip  ifiaOof, 

KoifK  (<m  v6<ros 
rijffS'  ^vrvf*  dwixTVffa  fxaXKoif,—Prom,  1063-70. 

*  Kal  fi^iy  tpy*p  Kodxiri  fiOOifi 
xOdjp  aeadXevTOi' 
ppuX^a  d'  ^cii  TapafiVKarcu 
pporrrjSj  f\iK€S  d'  iKXdfiirown 
aTcpovijs  j^dxvpoi, 
arpSfifSoi  9i  K6ptp  elXtaaovai^ 
CKLpT^  d'  Mfuap  TPe^fJMTa  Tdrrtaw 
e/f  dXXi^Xa 
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The  ProTTietheus  BauTid,  as  is  the  case  with  a  few  of  the 
highest  works  of  genius,  is  laden  with  mighty  meanings  whicV 
wait  on  Time  to  be  unrolled.  Prometheus  himself  may  be 
called  a  type  at  once  of  the  Past  and  of  the  Future;  he 
bebogs  to  the  primeval  race  of  deities,  but  he  suffers  for  having 
anticipated  the  process  of  the  ages,  for  having  helped  the  new- 
bom  lace  of  man,  for  having  acted  on  his  own  vision  of  things 
to  come  which  others  could  not  see.  Zeus  represents  the 
Present, with  its  exigencies,  its  imperiousness,  and  its  force; 
for  the  time  he  forgets  the  traditions  and  benefits  of  the  Past, 
and  ignores  and  would  stifle  the  Future ;  his  only  concern  is  to 
keep  in  being  the  order  and  administration  with  which  he  is 
identified,  and  to  which  it  is  not  unnatural,  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary, though  it  is  still  unjust,  that  he  should  be  resolved  to 
make  all  claims  bow.  There  have  been  situations  in  modem 
revolntions  which  might  well  remind  us  of  this  contrast. 

It  could  hardly  be  that  the  august  and  beautiful  conception 
of  a  champion  and  saviour  of  men,  enduring  for  their  sake  the 
extremity  of  agony,  yet  not  suffered  to  remain  in  Hell,  should  fail 
to  stzike  the  Oreek-speaking  Christian  Fathers  as  a  prefigure- 
ment  of  the  great  tide  of  human  yearning  which  found  its  most 
impressive  manifestation  when  the  western  world  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  Son  of  Man  crucified  on  Calvary,  foreshadowed 
by  the  Son  of  Earth  cnicified  on  Caucasus,  and  claiming  the 
supremacy  of  Godhead  by  virtue  of  his  oppressors'  taunt,  ffe 
saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save. 

The  only  work  of  Aeschylus  later  than  the  Prometheus  which 
we  possess  is  the  trilogy  in  which  he  tells  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Agamenmon.  If  it  is  the  passion  for  freedom  which 
finds  pre-eminent  expression  in  such  Aeschylean  treatment  of 
the  story  of  Prometheus  as  remains  to  us,  it  is  the  equally  vital 
desire  for  Order  and  Harmony  which  is  satisfied  in  the  last  play 
which  came  from  the  poet's  hand,  the  Eumenides,     From  this 

irrdaip  dmiTvovv  dTod€iKv6fieva' 
^inrrerdfMKTCu  S*  alO^ip  T6rry. 

re&xowra  ^^ov  (rrelx^i  ^ayepwf. 
J  fAffrpht  ifiijs  a4pas,  (5  wdj^Ttav 

iffopft  fi*  (in  Ixdua  vdjxw  ;—Prom.  1080-93. 
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we  may  indeed  divine  somewhat  of  how  the  Prometluiui  \ 
Unbound  must  have  ended.  Here  the  half-blind  worship  of: 
half-blind  forces,  though  arrayed  in  its  full  pomp  of  tenor, 
yields  to  a  more  excellent  revelation.  In  so  doing  it  yields  in  >. 
fact  to  what  is  best  in  itself.  Blood  for  blood,  the  old  law  had  , 
said :  this  was  enough  for  it.  The  new  law  is  awful  as  the  oldp 
but  juster,  and  will  distinguish  between  degrees  of  homicida 
Vengeance  for  Iphigeneia  may  be  the  plea  of  Clytemnestra,  ai 
vengeance  for  Agamemnon  is  the  plea  of  Orestes.  But  the 
new  tribunal  shall  discover  beneath  the  plea  of  Clytemnestra 
the  selfish  motives  of  lust  and  guilty  fear.  The  plea  of  Orestes 
shall  be  allowed  to  save  the  slayer,  though  after  an  agony  such 
as  must  needs  follow  a  deed  of  so  wild  justice.  For,  as  has 
been  said,  the  old  law  yields  to  what  was  its  own  best  part 
The  Eumenides  are  not  deprived  of  their  office,  but  resume  it 
in  allegiance  to  the  new  dispensation.  All  through  the  Oresteia 
the  moral  judgment  is  appealed  to  by  revenges  and  recrimina* 
tions  of  varying  justice.  And  thus  the  stories  of  Orestes  and 
of  Hamlet,  while  they  have  much  of  likeness,  have  much  more 
of  difference.  The  interest  in  Hamlet  is  primarily  in  the- 
persons  and  in  the  situation:  the  interest  in  the  Oresteia  is 
primarily  in  the  disentangling  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
moral  development  of  the  race. 

It  is  significant  that  the  last  arbitrament  which  lays  finally 
the  demon  of  the  house  of  Tantalus  rests  not  with  the  Zeus  oi  - 
either  the  upper  or  the  under  world,^  but  with  a  council  of  just 
men,  as  though  to  show  that  to  the  conscience  of  humanity  the 
ultimate  appeal  must  lie.  It  is  only  when  the  votes  of  the. 
Areopagites  are  equally  divided  that  Athene  adds  hers,  and 
turns  the  balance  for  acquittal  Then  the  whole  tumult  of 
conflicting  passions,  rights,  and  duties  is  resolved  in  an  august 
harmony,  and  passes  upward  into  a  stormless  air. 

If  we  are  thrilled  and  awed  by  merely  reading  this  majestic 
drama,  what  must  it  have  been  to  see  and  hear  as  it  was  pre- 


1  See  the  Suppliants,  230-31  :— 

Kd«c€i  8iKd(iEt  Ti,fiT\aic^fia0\  (tft  \6yotf 
Ze^s  dXXoj  iif  xafiovfftp  ifffrdrat  SUat, 

(Among  the  dead,  they  say,  that  other  ZeoB 
Holds  a  last  jndgment  of  the  sins  of  mezi.) 
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lented  on  the  Athenian  stage  ?  And  when  at  evening  the  play 
WBs  played  out,  and  its  solemn  voices  still  were  in  his  ears, 
the  Athenisji  whose  path  home  lay  north-westward  passed 
thither  under  the  very  hill  of  Ares  where  the  momentous 
Teidict  was  pronounced,  and  beside  the  cave  haunted  by  the 
dread  powers  so  hardly  appeased ;  but  his  lifted  eyes  met  the 
SQolit  western  front  of  her  shrine  who  had  prevailed  for  mercy 
and  right,  and  could  discern  the  statuary  of  the  pediment,  the 
monument  of  the  primeval  triumph  when  she  won  his  Athens 
to  be  her  own. 

This  was  the  last  drama  written  by  Aeschylus,  and  its  calm 
ending,  while  it  deprives  it  of  none  of  the  solemnity  of  tragedy, 
seems  to  cast  back  a  mild  light  over  all  the  terrors  which  his 
spell  had  called  into  being  before,  over  the  troublous  mysteries 
of  theology  and  human  fate.  He  leaves  us  i*ejoicing  in  the 
triumph  of  the  two  brightest  and  wisest,  the  ''  highest  and 
most  human,"  of  all  the  Hellenic  divinities.  One  is  Athene, 
queen  of  light,  the  most  cherished  child  of  Zeus, 

"  Who  only  of  gods  may  know  that  chamber's  keys 
Where  sleeps  the  sealed  thunder  of  her  sire/'^ 

yet  for  her  people's  sake  is  now  most  patient,  and  "  will  not 
tire  of  speaking  gentle  words"*  to  the  resentful  brood  of  Night. 
The  other  is  Apollo,  "  la  lieta  delfica  Deitii,"  the  god  invoked 
as  healer  and  helper  in  time  of  pestilence  and  war,  the  Apollo 
on  whom  Herakles  called  to  guide  his  arrow  straight  against 
the  ea^^e  which  preyed  upon  Prometheus,  when  the  hour  of 
his  ddiverance  drew  nigh.'  And  those  whom  such  coinci- 
dences affect  may  remember  that  to  these  two  deities,  among 
all  the  Gods  of  HeUas,  belong,  as  it  happens,  the  only  two  cer- 
tainly ascribed  temples  of  which  more  than  the  merest  ruins 
are  still  standing  on  Hellenic  soil.  Athene's  is  on  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens,  beneath  which  a  new  life  struggles  feebly,  yet 
not  aD  ignobly,  toward  some  glimmer  of  the  ancient  day. 
ipoDo's  is  at  the  lonely  verge  of  the  Arcadian  mountain- 

'  KvX  KKfdat  Ma  htafuirtav  fiSvrj  Biwp 

iw  ots  K€f>aw6t  i(rri9  i(rif>payurfUvot, — Ettrn,  827-28. 
'  oOroi  KafiovfuU  <rot  Xiyovaa  rdyaSd. — Eum,  881. 
•  *Ayp€i>s  d'  *Ar6\Kw  6p06p  Wvwoi  piXos. 
(Himter  Apollo  guide  my  arrow  straight.) — Frag,  191. 
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firest,  high  above  forgotten  Phigaleia,  and  looking  south  beyond 
Eira  and  Ithome  toward  his  unredeemed  Cretan  home. 

Until  Aeschylus  was  forty-one  years  old  no  play  of  his  was 
crowned  at  the  Dionysiac  competition,  and  again  in  his  later 
years  the  growing  fame  of  Sophocles  seems  to  have  somewhat 
overshadowed  his.  But  he  had  dedicated  his  works  to  Time,^ 
and  the  dedication  was  approved.  To  his  plays  the  Athenians 
assigned  the  unique  privilege  that  they  should  be  acted  after 
his  death  at  the  public  cost,  and  to  Hellenic  colonies  he 
became,  in  the  phrase  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  the  guardian  of  their 
minority,  their  preserver  from  barbaric  contamination.*  In  a 
quaint  but  touching  simile  M.  Hugo  has  compared  the  function 
of  the  colossal  poet  among  these  children  of  Hellas  to  that  of 
the  huge  and  kindly  elephants  ("  ces  bont^s  ^normes  ")  who 
watch  over  infants  at  play  in  the  jungle  round  an  Indian 
homestead.  To  us  at  this  distance  of  time  and  thought  his 
relation  must  rather  be  expressed  by  some  figure  of  less  fami* 
liar  intercourse.  There  are  a  few  great  poets  of  past  ages 
who  seem  to  us,  by  a  not  dishonourable  illusion,  even  greater 
than  themselves,  who  have  become  in  our  eyes  as  it  were 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 
things  of  inanimate  nature,  of  ever-flowing  rivers  and  solemn 
hills,  or  of  the  signs  of  heaven.  And  we  may  liken  Aeschylus 
to  some  golden-armoured  constellation,  whose  first  rising  was 
when  the  sky  was  thronged  with  potent  fires,  yet  found  there 
no  radiance  of  which  his  own  was  less  than  peer.  Then  the 
mists  and  storm-clouds  of  barbarism  hid  him  a  long  time,  and 
when  he  again  became  visible  he  seemed  to  have  receded  far 
into  the  vault ;  he  reveals  a  mere  fragment  of  his  efifulgence, 
and  of  his  seventy  stars  but  seven.  These  at  least  remain  to 
us,  and  shall  now  be  taken  away  no  more.  Well  is  it  for  the 
reasoning  soul  that  has  received  their  influence  on  her  birth, 
and  can  still  feel  their  presence  in  the  firmament,  austere  and 
yet  benign.  R  M. 

*  Athenaeus,  viii.  347. 

'  Le  th§&tre  eschylien  (tait  comme  charg6  de  snrveiller  le  bas  Ige  dea 
colonies.— Victor  Hugo's  "  William  Shakespeare,"  p.  216. 


THE   THEOLOGY  AND  ETHICS 

OF  SOPHOCLES/ 

Ix  Ida  own  generation  Sopliocles  was  eminent  for  his  piety. 

Hom^  be  lived  at  a  time  when  most  men  were  disengaging 

ihemsdves  finom  their  traditional  religion,  he  remained  true  to 

the  old  fiuth ;  he  believed  in  the  gods  of  his  age  and  nation. 

At  the  sune  time  we  find  in  his  writings  some  of  the  noblest 

tho^giitB  on  religion  and  ethics  recorded  in  antiquity.     Thus 

it  is  that  two  elements  of  Greek  religion,  the  mythological  and 

tibe  ethical,  are  combined  in  his  dramas,  and,  incongruous  as 

tine  elements  often  are,  there  is  no  attempt  to  separate  them. 

ZcM  18  the  upholder  of  the  eternal  laws  of  justice ;  he  dwells 

bqnoBd  the  reach  of  time,  in  a  light  "  which  no  man  may 

mntch  onto."     Zeus  is  also  the  lover  of  Semele  and  Alcmene, 

ttfifdher  of  children  half-human,  half-divine.      The  incon- 

wteney  of  such  a  presentation  of  the  divine  being  would  be 

bd  if  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  were  a  treatise  on  theology ; 

te  vhen  we  remember  that  they  are  pictures  of  a  mind  partly 

niienoed  by  the  contemporary  age,  and  partly  in  advance  of 

ik^  the  contradiction  is  intelligible  and  true  to  nature.     It  is 

bonthis  point  of  view  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe  the 

>tttade  adopted  by  Sophocles  towards  the  deities  of  his  national 

iv^Spoa,  and   to  indicate  some  of  the  ethical  and  religious 

^1kki|^  underlying  the  situations  and  characters  which  he 

^diosen  to  depict. 

I. 

lie  gods  of  the  old  Homeric  mythology  appear  in 
^f^MicIee,  but  while  some  are  little  more  than  names,  others  are 
i^fiBsented  as  having  a  real  influence  on  human  life  and  action, 


'Dktnke,   IHe  rtUgi69en  und  sUtUehen  Vorstellungen  des  Aeschyloa  und 
^BfkKki.    Leipdg,lS61. 
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and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the  dramas. 
For  this  reason  we  may  conveniently  speak  of  these  deities  of 
mythology  under  three  heads.  There  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  deities  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  certain  places 
or  isolated  facts,  local  and  tutelary  gods,  present  or  absent  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  having  no  influence  beyond  their  own 
sphere ;  then  there  are  the  deities  which  are  mere  personifica- 
tions of  human  passions,  Eros  and  Cypris — deities  which 
obviously  must  take  a  prominent  part  in  any  representation  of 
human  life ;  and  thirdly,  distinct  from  either  of  the  foregoing,  is 
the  great  triad  of  Greek  mythology — Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athena. 
Without  being  of  any  intrinsic  value  in  analysis,  this  triple 
division  will  enable  us  to  bring  out  the  aspects  under  which 
the  gods  of  mythology  appear  in  Sophocles. 

Under  the  first  head  come  all  the  gods  of  the  Homeric 
Olympus,  and  even  more,  with  the  exception  of  those  set 
apart  in  the  other  divisions.  For  the  most  part  these  deities 
are  mentioned  in  the  choruses  only.  Sophocles  adds  little  or 
nothing  to  their  attributes ;  he  speaks  of  them  in  reference  to 
certain  places  or  facts,  as  any  other  Greek  of  his  time  might  da 
Thus  in  the  final  chorus  of  the  Antig(yfie  Bacchus  is  the  god 
of  Thebes.  As  in  the  myth,  he  is  the  "joy  of  the  Cadmeian 
bride,"  "  dwelling  beside  the  seed  of  the  fell  serpent,"  seen  by  the 
gleaming  fires  on  Parnassus,  sent  forth  with  loud  acclamations 
from  the  vine-clad  shores  of  Nysa.  Bacchus  is  also  the 
lacchus  of  the  mysteries,  and  therefore,  as  we  read,  the  hymn 
becomes  more  mystical  in  tone :  "  0  leader  of  the  fire-breathing 
stars,  master  of  the  voices  of  night,  0  son  and  seed  of  Zeus,  beam 
thou  upon  us  with  thy  Thyiads  from  Naxus,  mystic  maidens 
who  in  nightlong  dance  glorify  thee,  their  lord  lacchus." 
Bacchus  loves  to  wander  near  Colonus,  which  is  also  the  haunt 
of  the  Muses,  of  Aphrodite,  and  Poseidon,  and  has  been  made 
famous  by  their  gifts.  In  Homer,  Ares  is,  of  all  the  gods  who 
dwell  in  Olympus,  the  most  hateful  to  Zeus.  He  is  "  the  two- 
faced  deity  to  whom  strife,  war,  and  battle  are  ever  dear."  ^  In 
Sophocles,  Ares  is  the  personification  of  all  evil  powers.    He 

^  fxi^  ri  fUH,  dXXoT/)6<raXXe,  irafH(6fi€Pot  /wn^pi^ ' 
#X^*<n"oj  d4  fiol  ifffft  OeCop  ot'OXvfXTOP  ^x®*'^"'* 
alel  ydp  roc  fpis  re  ^£Kri  irdXcfio^  t€  fidx"^  ^^* — ^'  ▼•  S^* 
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pestilence  which  desolates  Thebes  (0.  jT.  190) ;  he  is  the 
lom  the  gods  put  far  from  honour  (t&.  215).  Ares  lifts 
ud  of  misery  from  the  eyes  of  the  Salaminian  mariners 
16),  i.«.  it  is  Ares  who  has  placed  it  there.  Artemis  is 
sd  to  come  to  the  aid  of  plague-stricken  Thebes,  in  which 
e  has  a  temple  (0.  T.  160  ff.);  she  is  also  the  goddess 
torches  flash  along  the  Lycian  hills,  the  sister,  that  is, 
Lycian  god  of  light,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
nra  Apollo.  In  the  Electra,  L  563,  Artemis  is  said  to 
ansed  the  many  winds  to  blow  at  Aulis  in  consequence 
L  outrage  inadvertently  committed  in  her  precincts  by 
lemnon,  and  thus  she  brought  about  the  sacrifice  of 
leoeia.  Of  Hera,  the  queen  of  heaven,  there  is  no  men- 
in  the  extant  plays  of  Sophocles,  except  in  one  passage, 
»,  L  8^  where  she  is  mentioned  incidentally  in  connection 
her  temple  at  Argos.  Demeter  and  Persephone  are 
a  of  in  reference  to  the  holy  mysteries  at  Eleusis 
.  1049  ff.),  '"the  torch-lit  shore,  where  the  queenly 
Bses  cherish  their  rites  for  men  on  whose  tongue  rests  the 
1  key  of  the  ministraDt  Eumolpids."  Persephone  is  also 
oddess  of  the  dead,  the  imseen  goddess  (0.  C,  1556),  to 
i  Antigone  goes  down,  the  last  of  a  sad  company.  In 
Mes,  L  391,  the  chorus  invoke  Cybele,  the  all-nurturing 
Uin-goddess,  by  whose  bounty  Pactolus  flows  with  gold, 
i  chariot  the  lions  dmw.  Aidoneus,  "  the  king  of  the 
bted,"  is  entreated  to  suffer  Oedipus  to  pass  easily  into 
aim  {O,  C,  1557).  Hades,  the  god  of  night  and  death,  is 
OTse  frequently  mentioned;  in  Ajax,  1.  1035,  he  is  the 
workman  who  wrought  the  baldrick  by  which  Hector 
am  to  death.  Prometheus,  the  fire-god,  is  one  of  the 
s  of  Colonus  (0.  C.  56).  But  of  none  of  these  can  it  be 
that  they  are  brought  before  us  in  an  aspect  peculiarly 
)clean,  or  that  they  enter  in  any  great  degree,  if  at  all, 
the  action  of  the  drama,  and  influence  the  plot.  They 
here  the  place  allotted  to  them  in  the  ordinary  Greek 
which  connected  certain  places  with  tutelary  gods,  and 
I  to  particular  deities  for  protection  under  particular 
istances. 
ore  important  than  any  of  the  deities  hitherto  mentioned 
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are  the  Eumenides,  the  deities  which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  theology  of  Aeschylus.  Yet  even  they,  as  we  find  them 
in  Sophocles,  must  be  brought  under  this  head.  They  cannot 
be  said  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the  actions  of  any  of  the 
extant  dramas.  They  are,  it  is  true,  the  cause  of  a  scene  in 
the  Oedipus  at  Colontis,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  local 
representatives  of  higher  and  more  universal  powers.  Local 
customs  are  needed  to  propitiate  them  as  local  goddesses ;  as 
universal  deities  Oedipus  claims  to  be  reconciled  to  them  by 
his  long-suffering  and  humiliation.  Nor  is  it  the  Eumenides 
who  have  brought  him  to  ruin,  but  Apollo  (0.  T.  1329),  and 
from  Apollo  and  Zeus  comes  his  restoration.  In  many  caseiB 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  the  operation  of  these  goddesses, 
we  do  not  find  it  in  Sophocles.  In  the  case  of  Oedipus  and 
Polynices  it  is  Zeus  and  Apollo  who  undertake  the  work  of 
vengeance,  and  demand  expiation.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
Eumenides  in  the  Sophoclean  Orestes ;  and  though  Electra 
invokes  them  to  come  to  her  aid  in  avenging  her  father,  the 
deed  of  vengeance  is  really  accomplished  under  the  guidance 
of  Apollo  and  the  auspices  of  Zeus. 

In  any  delineation  of  human  life  and  action  there  will 
necessarily  be  a  place  for  those  deities  which  are  the  personi- 
fications of  human  passions.  Such  are  Eros  and  Aphrodite, 
or  Cypris,  the  deities  of  passionate  love.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  Sophocles  knew  their  power  too  well.  In  his  poems  Eroe 
is  invincible  in  strife;  his  power  none  can  escape,  whether 
mortal  or  immortal ;  and  he  who  is  wise  will  not  contend  with 
him.  Eros  puts  madness  in  the  heart,  and  leads  astray  the 
soul  of  the  righteous  ;  he  stirs  up  strife  between  kindred  blood, 
and  desire  sways  a  sceptre  no  less  powerful  than  justice. 
Without  the  intervention  of  Eros  the  Antigone  would  have  no 
denouement.  The  love  of  Haemon  for  Antigone  leads  to  the 
altercation  of  father  and  son,  and  to  the  suicide  of  the  latter  on 
finding  his  betrothed  dead.  The  death  of  Haemon  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  death  of  his  mother  Eurydice.  Thus  it  is  through 
the  operation  of  Eros  that  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  overtakes 
Creon,  and  a  natuiral  passion  becomes  the  instrument  of  divine 
justice. 

In  another  passage  the  personification  is  less  complete. 
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The  passion  is  more  than  the  deity.  Love,  we  are  told  in  Frag. 
162  ^indorf),  is  a  pleasant  plague,  which  may  be  figured  thus : 
When  the  air  is  frosty,  and  children  take  the  dry  ice  in  their 
hinds,  at  first  the  experience  is  something  strange  and  sweet ; 
bat  soon  the  ice  is  frozen  to  the  hand,  and  the  pleasure  passes 
into  a  pain,  of  which  the  child  would  fain  be  rid, — and  even 
such  is  the  impulse  which  sways  the  lover.^ 

Here  Eros  is  spoken  of  in  a  figure,  but  not  personified. 
Indeed,  the  Greeks,  however  acutely  sensible  of  the  power  of 
Eros,  had  not  made  up  their  minds  whether  he  was  a  god  or 
not^    He  is  at  once  a  human  passion  and  a  ''  great  spirit." 

Equally  important  is  the  action  of  Aphrodite  in  the 
TraekvMoi.  Cypris  is  triumphant  ever ;  she  beguiled  the  son 
of  Cronos,  Hades,  and  Poseidon;  from  her  came  the  famous 
stiife  of  Achelous  and  Heracles  for  the  hand  of  Dejanira ;  and 
now  she  has  ensnared  Heracles  in  a  new  passion  for  lole.  The 
£ear  of  a  lival  in  her  husband's  affections  induces  Dejanira  to 
send  the  fieital  robe ;  and  thus  Cypris  brings  about  the  death  of 
Heracles,  and  takes  part  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of 
heaven.  In  a  beautiful  and  well-known  fragment  (678)  we 
are  told  that  Cypris  is  not  Cypris  only,  but  a  goddess  named  of 
many  names.  Death  and  Immortality,  Frenzy,  Passion,  and 
Griefi — these  are  her  titles.  Eagerness,  gentleness,  violence,  are 
Uended  and  united  in  her.  She  enters  into  all  livifig  things 
and  oonsumes  them :  hers  are  the  fish  that  swim  in  the  sea, 
the  four-footed  kind  that  tread  the  earth ;  her  pinion  waves 
tmoog  the  birds,  in  creatures  of  the  field,  in  men,  and  heavenly 
goda  Even  in  the  heart  of  Zeus — for  the  truth  is  blameless, 
thoQ^  we  speak  it  of  the  gods — Cypris  is  queen;  without  sword 
or  spear  she  cuts  down  the  counsels  of  men  and  gods. 

In  Aphrodite  or  Cypris  the  personification  is  more  complete 
than  in  Eros.  But  personifications  of  this  kind  are  of  course  no 
invention  of  Sophocles.  What  we  Qan  perhaps  claim  for  him 
is,  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  them  of  importance  in  the 
progress  of  the  dramatic  action,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
wiikh  they  assist  in  the  development  of  divine  purposes.  The 
motive   of  love  is  well  known  to  Homer:  it  is  present  in 


^  otb-w  hk  rvin  ipQrrat  airrbs  tfupos 
dpop  Kcd  rb  fxii  bpa9  iroXXdi»t  irpoo-fereu. 
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both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
govern  the  events  and  assist  in  the  catastrophe  of  either  poem, 
though  it  is  true  that  the  love  of  Helen  and  Penelope  forms  the 
basis  on  which  the  poems  are  built.  "None  can  blame  the 
Trojans  and  Achaeans  that  their  strife  for  such  a  woman  is 
long  and  sore."  "  I  too  know  well  that  Penelope  is  not  beauti- 
ful as  thou  art :  she  is  mortal,  and  thee  nor  age  nor  death  can 
touch :  still,  even  so,  I  yearn  to  visit  my  home  and  behold  the 
day  of  return."  These  passages  remind  us  of  touching  scenes, 
in  which  the  charm  of  beauty  is  deeply  felt,  and  brought  into 
contrast  with  the  love  of  home  and  country.  But  Sophocles 
has  gone  much  further  than  Homer.  He  has  distinctly  recog- 
nised these  passions  as  elements  in  a  dramatic  action,  binding 
individuals  together  so  that  wrong  cannot  be  done  to  one  with- 
out affecting  another,  or  as  forming  the  weak  and  assailable 
point  in  some  otherwise  superhuman  character. 

Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athena  are  deities  far  more  exalted  and 
sublime  than  any  hitherto  mentioned.  Yet  even  they  are  not 
always,  or  at  least  the  first  and  greatest  of  them,  Zeus,  is  not 
always  represented  by  Sophocles  in  the  same  light.  Zeus 
is  at  times  the  god  of  the  old  Oljrmpus,  at  others  the  god 
of  the  Athenians  of  the  age  of  Sophocles,  while,  in  other 
passages,  the  poet  seems  to  be  speaking  his  own  thoughts,  and 
to  elevate  Zeus,  with  Apollo  and  Athena  as  his  ministers,  into 
a  supreme  deity  of  justice  and  truth.  How  such  various  con- 
ceptions of  one  and  the  same  deity — which  was  also  the  great 
national  god — became  possible,  the  history  of  Greek  religion 
will  explain.  The  interval  between  the  earliest  conception 
and  the  latest  was  a  long  one,  but  the  Greeks  did  not  allow 
the  mythology  which  stood  to  them  in  the  place  of  doctrine 
to  restrain  them  fix)m  the  endeavour  to  bring  their  conception 
of  the  Supreme  Being  into  harmony  with  their  conceptions  of 
justice  and  law.  Their  religious  conceptions  became  ethical  at 
an  early  period,  and  continued  to  be  so  to  the  last,  ever  grow- 
ing higher  and  higher  as  the  conception  of  life  and  duty  became 
more  elevated.  To  this  development  and  progress  Sophocles 
contributed  his  part,  without  breaking  away  from  what  was 
traditional  in  religion  or  imposed  upon  him  by  the  limits  of 
poetry. 
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As  a  god  of  the  old  mythology,  Zeus  is  the  son  of  Cronos 
(rn  127,  etc);  Earth  is  his  mother  (i%t/.  391),  Hades  his 
brother  [Tr.  1041),  Apollo  his  son  (0.  C.  623).  By  Semele  he 
is  the  father  of  Bacchus  {Ant.  1116) ;  by  Alcmene,  of  Heracles 
(IV.  1148,  etc.).  His  daughters  are  Athena  (Aj.  91)  and 
Aitemis  {Aj.  172).  He  is  the  progenitor  of  Ajax  {Aj,  389); 
he  days  Capaneus  (^n^.  134  ff.),  descends  in  a  shower  of  gold 
upon  Danae  {AinJt.  950),  and  punishes  Ixion  {Phil.  680). 

Here  we  find  Zeus  mentioned  as  the  lover  of  Semele, 
Alcmene,  and  Danae.  These  connections,  so  far  from  being 
regarded  as  out  of  harmony  with  his  nature  as  a  god  and  the 
first  of  gods,  are  rather  brought  into  prominence  as  connecting 
certain  cities  or  families  more  directly  with  the  deity,  and  mak- 
ing them,  as  it  were,  his  elect  The  inconsistency  of  connect- 
ing immoral  actions  with  a  moral  being  is  hardly  felt.  In  the 
same  way,  Aeschylus  in  his  Supplices  speaks  of  Zeus  as  Sif>amTop 
^lais — !.«.  the  sensual  story  is  adopted  to  bring  the  daughters 
of  Danans  tinder  his  immediate  protection, — but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  same  chorus  in  the  same  ode  from  appealing  to 
Zens  as  the  highest  and  most  perfect  of  the  gods.^  In  the 
Prometheus  Vinetvs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  Zeus 
towards  To  is  spoken  of  as  tyrannical  in  the  extreme. 

In  other  passages  of  Sophocles  Zeus  is  addressed  by 
epithets  which  express  the  popular  contemporary  feeling  from 
a  moral  or  religious  point  of  view.  Such  are  arfdvio^  {Tr,  26), 
aX^ffrop  {p.  C.  143),  apaux;  {Ph.  1182),  cp/cew  {Ani.  487), 
HftioTUK  {Aj.  492),  icio-w  {Ph.  484),  irarp^  {Tr.  753),  rpa- 
warn  (Ant,  143).  These  epithets  are  interesting  as  showing 
bow  Zens  is  brought  into  relation  with  various  sides  of  human 
life  and  action.  A  path  is  thus  prepared  by  which  polytheism 
can  pass  into  monotheism,  the  special  spheres  of  human  life 
hei]^  made  special  sides,  as  it  were,  of  the  universal  pro- 
vidoice.  Zeus  is  still  Zeus,  whether  invoked  as  aydvu)^  or 
Ifucaof,  bat  the  epithets  may  not  be  interchanged,  and  he  who 
invokes  the  god  by  a  wrongly  chosen  epithet  will  not,  such  was 
the  Greek  conception,  obtain  a  hearing. 


fUUcdpTare  koX  reX^car 

reXec6raroy  Kpdros,  6Kpit  ZeO.— Absch.  Bt^l  52i. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  Zeus  was  popularly  connected  with  cer- 
tain localities,  as  Oeta,  Athos,  and  Lemuos.  Other  passages  (as 
0.  C.  1464, 1602, 1660;  PAtZ.  1198,  etc.)  represent  him  as  lord,  of 
the  thunder  and  god  of  the  physical  world.  From  a  more  elevated 
and  ethical  point  of  view,  Zeus  is  almighty  and  all- wise — Z^ 
wdifTapxo^  0€&v,  iravTOTrra/^  (0.  C.  1086);  irar>fKparri^  {Phil, 
680) ;  iravr  avcuratov  (0.  T.  904) ;  irdviT  op&v  (Ant.  1 84).  Zeus 
and  Apollo  know  the  affairs  of  mortals  (0.  T.  498).  But  in  all 
these  passages,  and  in  many  more  which  might  be  added  to 
them,  the  poet  is  only  reproducing  the  religion  of  his  day,  and 
using  language  which  any  pious  Athenian  would  naturally 
use.  Those  who  believed  in  gods  at  all,  believed  in  the  Power 
dwelling  in  heaven,  whose  eye  beheld  and  hand  guided  all 
things. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  from  which  is  presented 
to  us,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  poet's  own  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Zeus  is  the  eternal  ruler  in  heaven,  the  up- 
holder of  the  highest  laws  of  morality  and  religion,  exalted 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  pride  and  power.  The  poet  has 
attained  to  the  idea  of  an  order  of  the  world  which  is  just  and 
good,  and  this  order  he  identifies  with  the  empire  of  Zeus.  In 
Zeus  the  highest  laws  of  the  family  and  the  state  have  their 
origin  and  birth,  and  though  these  may  clash  with  the  appetites 
and  ambition  of  men,  and  bring  "  not  peace,  but  a  sword,"  Zeus 
is  nevertheless  a  just  and  righteous  ruler.  His  kingdom  is 
founded  on  law,  not  on  caprice.  "  It  was  not  Zeus,"  Antigone 
declares,  when  speaking  of  the  edict  of  Creon,  "  who  made  this 
proclamation,  nor  Justice,  who  abides  with  the  deities  of  the 
under- world;  they  have  established  among  men  the  laws  which 
I  obey"  (-471^.  450).  That  is,  Zeus  and  Justice  uphold  the  laws 
of  family  affection  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  power  of 
Zeus  is  also  eternal  and  immutable.  "Thy  power,  0  Zeus, 
what  proud  advance  of  men  can  repress  ? — that  power  which 
sleep  never  overtakes,  nor  the  divine  unwearying  progress  of 
the  months.  Through  undying  time  thou  dwellest  in  the 
brightness  of  Olympus  ;  thy  laws  are  all-pervading ;  they  have 
been  and  shall  be  for  ever"  (Ant.  605-614).  Eeverence  for 
Zeus  is  reverence  for  the  highest  law,  so  that  Electra  in  her 
abnegation  of  self  in  the  cause  of  her  dead  father  is  pious  towards 
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Zeus.^  Loftier  still  is  the  conception  of  Zeus  in  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus.  Here  indeed  the  name  of  Zeus  seems  too  narrow  for 
the  poet's  thought :  ''  0  Zeus,  if  thou  art  rightly  named,  let  it 
not  be  hidden  from  thee  and  thy  everlasting  rule  that  men  are 
diBzegaiding  oracles,  and  that  religion  is  passing  away  "  (0.  T, 
903).  The  poet  appeals  to  the  highest  of  divine  powers,  for 
which  he  has  no  other  name  than  Zeus,  whether  that  be  the 
rig^t  name  or  no.'  In  another  passage  he  substitutes  Olympus 
for  ZeiiSy  as  though  the  highest  laws  were  the  outcome  of  the 
whole  host  of  heaven :  ''  May  it  be  mine  in  every  act  and 
word  of  life  to  preserve  the  piety  and  purity  ordained  by  those 
high  laws  of  which  Olympus  is  the  only  sire,  whose  birth  was 
in  the  sky  above,^  and  nothing  human  gave  them  being.  In 
them  is  a  divine  power,  which  grows  not  old  "  (0.  T,  863). 

Of  the  two  deities  which  remain,  Apollo  is  prominent  in  the 
Oedipus  Tyranmcs,  the  Oedipus  at  Colonics,  and  the  JElectra.  It 
is  however  necessary  to  distinguish  between  two  deities  called 
Apollo.  There  is  Apollo  the  son  of  Zeus,  who  announces 
and  executes  his  father's  will — Apollo  Pythius,  the  Delphian 
Apollo, — and  there  is  also  Apollo  Lyceius,  the  protector  of  his 
worshippers  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies,  whose  temple  is  at 
Argos  {£1.  7),  and  whose  shrines  are  found  beside  the  palace- 
doois  (JEL  635).  To  this  latter  god  oracular  functions  are  not 
asciibed  in  Sophocles,  nor  is  he  connected  with  Delphi,  or 
regarded  as  the  prophet  of  Zeus.*  But  Apollo,  the  Pythian  god,  is 
the  son  of  Zeus,  and  makes  known  by  oracles  his  father's  will. 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
Sophoclean  drama.  It  influences  largely  the  development  of 
the  action  in  the  two  plays  concerned  with  Oedipus.     It  was 

^  ti  di  fUytffT^  (fii\affT€  vdfufia,  rdvic  tp€pofUyaj> 
Apiara  rf  Ziirbt  eitffe^cl^, — El,  1095. 
'CI.  kf^^^,  Ag,  160  :  Zei>t,  iarit  wot^  icrhfj  el  t68*  airrQ  ilJXov  K€K\rjfii»(p, 
*(^  Bergk,   LiUeratur-OMch,   p.   330.     The  idea  that  the  highest  laws 
hare  their  birth  in  the  *'  heavenly  ether  **  is  perhaps,  as  Bergk  suggests,  an 
firfirmrtifyn  that  the  highest  law  is  realised  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
hodkB,     Cf .  Heraclitus,  Fr.  29  :  'HXiof  oix  inrepfi-fiffeTai  fUrpa'  el  di  fnfjf  ^Zpwies 
^9  SUifS  trUovpoi  i^evpn/fffovat,  and  Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duly, 
"  Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee  are  fresh  and  strong.** 
*  Aeschylus,  Ag,  1080,  identifies  the  ApoUo  "of  the  street**  with  the  god 
whom  Casaandra  rejected, — the  Delphian  god  of  prophecy. 
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the  oracle  which  induced  Oedipus  to  fly  from  Corinth  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  the  doom  foretold  to  him — that  he  should  slay 
his  father  and  marry  his  mother.  It  was  the  oracle  which  in- 
duced Laius  and  Jocasta  to  expose  their  child  to  death.  It  is 
the  oracle  which  gives  the  true  reason  for  the  plague  which  has 
visited  Thebes,  and  requires  the  expulsion  or  death  of  the  mur- 
derer of  Laius.  It  is  the  oracle  which  announces  to  Oedipus  that 
he  shall,  after  many  wanderings,  find  a  place  of  rest  and  recon* 
ciliation.  It  is  the  oracle  which  induces  the  Thebans  to  make  the 
attempt  to  recover  Oedipus,so  that  his  bones  may  lie  in  their  land. 
In  the  Electra  it  is  the  oracle  which  supports  Orestes  in  his 
attempt  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and  points  out  the  way 
in  which  vengeance  is  to  be  taken.  In  the  Trtichiniae  also  it  is 
the  oracle  which  warns  Heracles,  before  his  last  venture,  that 
he  will  either  fail,  or,  if  successful,  enjoy  rest  for  ever.  In 
nearly  all  these  cases  the  oracle  points  out  what  will  certainly 
happen.  No  place  is  left,  apparently,  for  the  freewill  of  the 
doer.  Oedipus  is  destined  to  slay  his  father ;  Laius  is  destined 
to  fall  by  his  son's  hand.  Both  Oedipus  and  Laius  take  measures 
to  avoid  the  doom  foretold,  but  in  vain.  Apollo  therefore 
would  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  be  the  prophet  of  a  harsh  fatal- 
ism which  has  no  regard  for  guilt  or  innocence,  and  which  no 
one  can  escape.  But  the  other  side  of  fatalism  is  human  weak- 
ness, and  the  prophetic  announcement  of  destiny  is  no  more 
than  the  complete  foreknowledge  of  what  will  happen  as  the 
result  of  such  weakness.  Laius  knows  that  his  child  is  destined 
to  slay  him,  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  the 
father  of  the  child.  Oedipus  is  aware  of  the  doom  in  store,  yet 
avff  op&p,  oifff  ioTop&p  he  slays  a  man  in  his  haste,  and  takes  to 
wife  the  queen  of  Thebes.  From  thus  announcing  the  suffering 
which  will  fall  upon  men,  Apollo  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
author  of  that  suffering.  Thus  Oedipus  (0.  T.  1330)  declares 
that  it  was  Apollo  who  brought  to  pass  upon  him  the  miseries 
which  the  chorus  behold.^ 

^  In  such  passages  as  these  something  most  be  aUowed  for  the  supposed 
etymology  (*Air6XXciir  dir6\Kvfu),  a  play  upon  words  for  which  we  have  distinct 
aathority  in  Aesch.  Ag,  1080  : 

"AiroXX©!',  '"AiroXXor, 

dyviar*,  dw6\Ktap  ifi&t* 

dwtiIXt ffat  ydp  06  fit\it  rb  Mrtpoif, 
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Bebellion  against  the  authority  of  Apollo,  and  disregard  of 
liis  oracles,  are  regarded  by  Sophocles  as  the  height  of  impiety, 
inasmuch  as  Apollo  is  the  servant  of  Zeus,  and  directly  conveys 
Us  wfll  to  man.  This  rebellion  is  conspicuous  in  Jocasta,  and 
makes  that  character  the  darkest  in  the  Sophoclean  drama.  In 
impiety  Jocasta  far  surpasses  Clytemnestra ;  her  language  not 
only  excites  a  certain  impatience  in  Oedipus,  but  is  denounced  in 
no  measured  terms  by  the  chorus,  who  are  at  once  startled  and 
shocked  by  her  declarations.  We  may  observe  that  the  feeling 
entettamed  by  Sophocles  for  the  great  religious  institution  of 
his  thne,  the  Delphian  oracle,  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
attitude  of  Thucydides. 

If  theoonception  of  Apollo  inspires  awe,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
how  a  man's  weakness  and  want  of  foresight  may  act  as  an 
inevitable  doom,  the  picture  of  Athena  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles 
is  peihaps  more  terrible  stiU.  When  Ajax  parted  from  his  father 
Telsmon  to  join  the  host  for  Troy,  he  received  the  wise  counsels 
of  age, — **  My  son,  strive  for  victory,  but  with  the  help  of  God  ! " 
Proud  and  impious  was  the  answer :  "  With  the  help  of  the 
gods,  O  my  sire,  even  a  mean  man  may  win  the  victory ;  I, 
without  them,  trust  to  make  this  gloiy  mine."  And  when,  at 
a  later  time,  Athena  offered  the  hero  her  aid  in  battle,  he 
replied  with  scorn,  bidding  her  go  elsewhei*e :  "  Where  I  stand 
the  battle  shall  not  break  bounds."  Such  words  betrayed  a 
spirit  too  proud  for  a  human  breast,  and  brought  upon  Ajax  the 
anger  of  the  goddess.  She  sends  madness  upon  him,  so  that  he 
slays  the  sheep  and  oxen  of  the  spoil,  believing  them  to  be  the 
Atreidae  and  Odysseus,  and  on  his  recovery  he  is  overwhelmed 
by  such  sovereign  shame  that  he  takes  his  own  life. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  something  inhuman  and  cruel 
in  the  cold  nature  of  this  goddess,  who  punishes  her  victim 
without  the  least  regard  to  his  nobler  qualities,  and  exhibits 
him  in  his  degradation  to  the  eyes  of  Odysseus,  his  greatest 
enen^.  But  a  goddess  is  necessarily  superhuman ;  to  speak  of 
a  want  of  humanity  or  of  cruelty  in  Athena  is  as  though  we 
should  complain  of  the  cruelty  or  inhumanity  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  These  go  on  their  way  without  regard  to  time  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  often  cause  great  suffering,  but  this  does  not  in 
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the  least  affect  their  excellence  and  perfection  as  laws.  In  a 
similar  way  Athena  is  a  controlling  intellectual  force,  offences 
against  which  bring  their  own  punishment.  Ajax  has  rejected 
her,  and  spoken  scornfully  of  her  help ;  he  has  presumed 
"  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance,"  and  exalted  human  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  gods.  Hence  the  wrath  of  Athena  visits 
him.  Yet  the  visitation  is  but  for  a  day,  and  could  Ajax 
have  been  preserved  through  that  day  his  life  was  safe 
{Aj,  756). 

The  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ajax  exhibits  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  of  vengeance.  Just  as  a  natural  law  may 
paralyse  the  body,  so  has  this  divine  power  paralysed  the  mind 
of  Ajax.  In  this  phrenetic  state  he  is  exhibited  to  Odysseus, 
not  to  excite  exultation — for  Odysseus  knows  the  limits  of 
humanity  too  well  to  triumph  over  a  slaughtered  enemy, — ^but 
to  awaken  his  compassion  and  deepen  his  sense  of  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,  and  the  dependence  of  all  men  in  all  things 
on  the  gods.  It  is  thus  that  Odysseus  is  brought  to  insist  on 
the  burial  of  Ajax.  He  alone,  with  Calchas,  knows  the  reason 
of  this  frenzy,  and  he  shrinks  from  depriving  an  enemy  when 
dead  of  the  funeral  rites  which  are  fitly  his. 

Athena  then  is  the  spirit  of  a€i>(f)poavvrj — she  is  the  divine 
power  who  keeps  watch  over  the  impulses  of  men,  and  punishes 
them  when  they  would  pass  beyond  the  appointed  limit. 
Those  who  most  acknowledge  their  dependence  on  the  divine 
power  she  is  most  willing  to  aid,  but  she  punishes  with  all  the 
resistless  and  relentless  persistence  of  a  natural  law  all  who 
rebel  against  her.  In  her  we  see  that  intellectual  conception 
of  life  which  makes  men  responsible  for  their  mistakes  as  well 
as  their  crimes,  and  punishes  with  equal  severity  the  presump- 
tion and  the  baseness  of  men. 


IL 

From  this  examination  of  the  conception  of  Athena  in  her 
relation  to  Ajax  we  may  pass  on  to  the  wider  question :  '*  In 
what  way  does  Sophocles  conceive  the  relation  of  man  and 
God  ? "    Often,  instead  of  naming  any  special  deity,  the  poet 
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Bpeaks  vaguely  of  6eb^,  o  Oco^,  Oeol,  Salfuop — words  which  seem 
to  be  used,  without  much  difference  of  meaniDg,  for  the  divine 
power;  but  which  have  the  effect  of  emancipating  us  entirely 
tarn  the  old  mythology,  and  enabling  us  to  put  the  question 
Jul  mentioned  in  its  widest  form. 

We  cannot  read  much  of  Sophocles,  or  of  any  Greek 
tragedian,  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  relation 
of  Bttn  to  his  God  is  conceived  under  two  different  and  almost 
oontndictory  aspects.  On  the  one  hand,  God  is  beneficent,  the 
author  oC  good  to  his  creatures ;  just  and  holy ;  the  upholder 
of  li^t,  the  avenger  of  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  God  is  the 
author  of  e?il,  and  men  are  even  divinely  deceived  in  order  to 
bring  tliem  the  more  certainly  to  their  ruin. 

In  cni^Tt  of  the  first  or  optimist  view,  we  may  refer  to 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (L  871), 
in  which  the  high  laws  are  divinely  sustained :  ''  There  is  a 
mollify  divine  power  in  them,  which  grows  not  old."  In  the 
AwSigome  the  gods  are  the  guardians  of  justice  (1.  369) ;  and 
jnstioe  is  said  to  have  her  home  with  the  deities  of  the  under- 
wodd  (L  450).  In  the  Ajax  (1.  1343)  the  gods  require  the 
bmial  of  the  dead.  To  the  gods  also  Philoctetes  looks  for 
vengeance  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  committed  against  him: 
*  Ye  will  perish  for  the  wrong  that  ye  have  done  to  me,  if  the 
gods  have  r^ard  for  justice ;  and  that  they  have  I  know : 
never  would  ye  have  made  this  voyage  hitherward  for  a  help- 
less man  had  not  some  heaven-sent  yearning  for  me  impelled 
yoiL"^  In  like  manner  Electra  trusts  to  the  gods  for  venge- 
ance of  her  wrongs.*  The  justice  of  God  may  however  in 
appearance  be  at  variance  with  the  justice  of  man :  "  With 
God  to  lead  him,  a  man  may  wander  from  the  way  of  justice, 
for  where  God  is  guide  reproach  follows  not."*  The  gods  are 
holy  as  they  are  just;  Oedipus  in  his  horror  of  the  crime 
which  he  fears  that  he  may  have  committed  appeals  to  the  "  pure 


*  €l  nil  TL  KivTpQ9  Oetop  ^'  6fias  ifJLoO. — Phil,  1039. 
■  dlt  Otbt  6  fUyas  *0\iJfiriot 

TTotpifia  irddta  iraOeiv  ropoi. — El,  209. 
'  dXX'  is  0€ods  bpiapra,  JcAy  l^ctf  biin\t 

aUrxp^  7^  oOdh  &p  i^^ifyovrrat  Oeol. — Frag,  234. 
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holiness'*  of  the  gods.^    They  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  pollution.^ 

As  a  natural  result  of  their  justice  and  holiness  the  gods 
punish  the  wicked.  In  Mectra,  L  1383,  Apollo  is  entreated  by 
Electra  to  show  to  the  world  what  are  the  wages  of  impiety. 
This  divine  vengeance  may  linger,*  or  it  may  come  quickly,*  or 
the  sins  of  the  father  may  even  be  visited  on  the  children.* 
But  whether  the  vengeance  is  swift  or  slow,  that  it  will  come, 
that  all  morality  and  religion  depend  on  its  coming,  is  the  faith 
of  Sophocles.*  As  the  gods  disregard  and  punish  the  evil,  so 
they  love  and  honour  the  good.^  They  are  helpful  to  men,  and 
from  them  comes  the  wisdom  of  the  wise.  It  was  by  divine 
aid  that  Oedipus  was  enabled  to  save  Thebes  from  the  Sphinx.^ 
No  one  is  truly  wise  whose  wisdom  is  not  from  above.*  The 
utterances  of  the  gods  are  indeed  dark  at  times,  but  the 
wise  will  understand  them,  and  those  who  will  not  will  never- 
theless find  them  true.^^  In  understanding  the  mysteries  of 
life  a  righteous  and  loving  soul  sees  further  than  cunning  or 

>  &  e€(ap  dvydr  <ripat,-0.  T.  830. 

•  e5  7^/9  M*  Uti 

0€o^  fuaUf€uf  oOr It  dfOpiinrup  vOhti  — Ant,  1043. 

'  $€oL  ybip  tt  flip,  6\l/k  S*  (IffofHoa^^  Stop 
rd  OeV  d0e(f  tw  ^f  rb  fMltfcffOai  rpax'S. — 0.  C,  1636. 

$€iaw  Todduciis  Todt  KaK6^)CPas  pkdpcu, — ArU.  1103. 

**  $€ois  ydp  ^p  oOtw  ^OiOP, 

rdx*  dr  T*  fifiplovffuf  ilt  y4pos  irdXat.  — O.  C.  964. 

•  O.  T.  883  ff. 

'  ToAs  dk  ffii^^popat 

$€ol  0(Xov<rt  Kcd  orvyovai  rods  Koicodt, — Aj.  132,  and  AnL  288. 

*  dXXd  TpocBiiKTi  0€ov 

\iy€i  POfd^ei  ff  iffdp  dpOuaai  piop.—O.  T,  38. 
On  this  point  the  relations  of  Athena  and  Odysseus  as  described  in  the  open- 
ing scene  of  the  Ajctx  are  abundant  evidence. 

*  awl>^  ybip  oifbelt  irX^y  dr  Ay  rt/xf  Btbt, — Fr<ig.  234. 

tro^MHt  flip  cUpucrilpa  Oeatpdriop  Ael^ 

ffKCUoit  9i  0avXor  Kt^  /^X<*  MdffKoXop* — Ibid,  707. 
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devemess,^  and  even  the  capacity  for  sound  judgment  is 
derived  from  the  gods.'  Lastly,  the  gods  have  power  to 
lemove  misery.' 

Such  is  what  may  be  called  the  optimist  relation  of  man  to 
God:  we  find  in  it  that  which  is  the  "central  light  of  all  re- 
ligion,*' the  justice  and  truth  of  God ;  but  we  miss  from  it  many 
ideas  with  which  Christianity  has  made  us  so  familiar  that 
they  seem  to  us  a  part  of  the  necessary  relation  of  the  human 
and  the  diviiie.  There  is  little  trace  of  the  paternal  relation 
so  prominent  in  modem  conceptions  of  the  same  subject.  No 
doubt^  in  Greek  religion  Zeus  is  the  father  of  men  and  gods, 
but  not  much  is  meant  by  the  title.  There  is  nothiug  said  of 
the  love  of  (^od  for  his  creatures,  or  of  their  love  for  him. 
The  picture  is  severe,  even  in  this  the  most  favourable  light. 

What  then  is  the  darker  side  of  this  relation  of  man  and 
God?  The  poet  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  gods  as 
heartless.*  They  are  the  fathers  of  human  children,  whom 
they  leave  to  perish  miserably,  even  as  Heracles  was  consumed 
by  fire.  They  are  also  jealous  of  the  power  of  man.  In  the 
Ajax  the  divinely-inspired  bard  Calchas  says  of  Ajax,  and 
thoee  like  him — "  Men  over  mighty  in  stature  are  plimged  by 
the  gods  into  dire  misfortune."^  They  also  injure  men,  so 
that  the  evil  may  outstrip  the  good, — such  at  least  is  the  utter- 
ance of  Ajax  in  his  despair.®     It  is  the  gods  who,  for  purposes 


Kpelffffwp  ffo^urrov  woMrds  iarip  cvptrlt, — Frag,  S8. 
<  Ant.  603. 
'  wvv  yiip  0€ol  (T*  dpSovirt,  wphcBt  d'  J^XXvcroy.— 0.  C.  383;  394. 

*  fjLeydXffy  Si  $€oTt  dypufu><r6rri¥ 
€l8&r€t  ipyuw  rOw  TpaacoiAjhuaVf 

vard/xt  Toiavr'  itpopCkn  vderf.—Tr.  1266  ff. 

*  r&  y^p  irepc<r(rd  KdwSpfiTa  vdtpATa 
wtirreiv  fiapeiais  irp6s  0€uv  Sv<nrpa^icus 
i^ffx'  ^  fidyris,  6<ms  i»0p<irrov  <p6auf 

p\curru)p  irtira  fiii  kot'  A^Opvww  ^pov^, — Aj,  758  fL 

•  €ld4  TIS  0€UP 

BXdirroi,  ^vyoi  r&y  x^  Kojcdt  rbv  Kp€iffffwa, — Aj,  455. 
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of  their  own,  have  sent  on  Philoctetes  bis  pain  and  loneliness,^ 
while  the  chorus  in  their  dismay  at  the  frenzy  of  Ajax  can 
only  say,  "  I  fear  that  some  heaven-sent  evil  may  have  over- 
taken him."  '  When  God  so  determines,  the  change  from  evil 
to  good  is  easily  brought  about,  and  no  one  can  escape  the 
"stroke  of  G^d."'  Not  only  are  the  gods  the  authors  of 
misery,  but  they  even  lead  men  into  calamity,  and  deceive 
them  to  their  ruin.  "  It  was  wisely  uttered  of  old,"  so  we  are 
told  in  the  Antigone,  ''that  evil  often  seems  good  to  the  man 
whom  God  is  leading  to  his  ruin"  {Ant,  623).  In  a  fragment, 
Phaedra  excuses  her  fault  by  saying  that  no  one  can  escape 
the  evils  sent  by  Zeus.*  It  is  the  gods  who  have  placed  strife 
between  the  two  sons  of  Oedipus — the  gods  assisted  by  an  evil 
mind.*^ 

Thus  the  religious  feeling  which  runs  through  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  does  not  scruple  to  attribute  to  the  gods  the  evil 
which  falls  upon  men.  And  the  power  of  the  gods  is  supreme; 
mem  is  absolutely  helpless  before  them.  The  gods  are  indeed 
just  and  holy,  and  regard  the  good  before  the  evil :  but  this 
justice  is  consistent  with  the  sufiering  even  of  the  good. 
Hence  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  Sophocles  a  cheerful  view 
of  life,  or  a  high  value  placed  upon  existence.  And  in  truth,  if 
there  is  one  point  on  which  the  poet  insists  more  than  smother, 
it  is  the  "  Nichtigkeit "  of  human  life.  However  light-hearted 
and  happy  we  may  picture  the  inhabitant  of  Athens  to  have 


^  0€ia  ydpf  e/  iceU  xdytb  re  <ffpwC», 
Kol  rd  TaBiifutra  irecva  irpht  abrbv 
Tfjt  d)fi6^po¥os  Xpii<rrfs  iirdpri, — PhiL  192  ff. 

•  4;.  27a 

'  iv  yiip  ppax^^  ica^cTXe  KCiSJiyt^f  XP^^V 
irdfiv\ovT<m  SKftov  Saifiovot  kokov  d6<rit, 
tfrar  fxerdffrgKal  $€ois  Soxi  rdie. — Frug,  572. 

Otov  8i  rXriy^v  o^x  inreprridq.  ^pvrht, — Frag,  666. 

^poTuv  To^,  $  Koi  Zei)f  i^>opiiii<ra  irajcd, 

vhvovt  d*  dj^dyieri  riis  $€Ji\dTovt  ^ptuf, — Frag,  611. 

i  puif  S*  iic  Btxav  Tov  ird(  dXevnipoG  ^pevbt 
€h^t  roir  Tpi9a0\UH»  ipit  Kcucij, — 0,  C,  371. 
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been,  his  reflections  on  life  were  melancholy  and  sombre. 
life  is  an  evil :  it  were  better  not  to  be  born  at  all ;  and  next 
best  to  die  in  infancy.  Life  is  only  good  so  long  as  youth 
continues,  and  the  joys  of  youth  are  idle  follies  {jcov^ax  a<f>po' 
^imif  O.  C  1225  ff.).  Mortals  in  the  prime  of  life  are  but  as 
noihizig.  If o  one  gains  more  than  a  mere  phantom  of  happi- 
QfiSB,  and  even  this  he  loses  in  the  gaining  (0.  jT.  1186  ff.).  We 
are  as  shadows,  and  wander  to  and  fro,  a  superfluous  burden  on 
the  earth  {Ft.  682).  "  I  know,"  says  Theseus  in  his  glory  to 
the  outcast  Oedipus,  "  that  I  too  am  a  man,  and  that  in  the 
morrow  I  have  no  greater  share  than  thou  hast"  (0.  C.  567). 
Odysseus,  gazing  on  the  ruin  of  his  enemy,  is  saddened  with 
the  thought  that  "all  of  us  who  live  are  no  more  than 
phantoms,  than  fleeting  shadows"  {Aj,  125,  6).  The  misery 
of  age  is  intolerable ;  age  is  the  home  of  every  evil ;  the  hand 
of  the  aged  is  feeble,  his  mind  fails,  his  thoughts  are  nothing 
worth.*  Even  when  life  is  most  prosperous  a  change  may 
quickly  come,  and  no  man's  happiness  can  be  estimated  till 
the  dav  of  his  death.^ 

Against  this  melancholy  picture  we  have  little  to  set  on 
the  other  side.  There  is  a  chorus  of  the  Antigone  in  which 
the  inventive  genius  of  man  is  celebrated.  By  the  help  of  his 
art  he  has  made  himself  master  of  sea  and  land,  of  beast  and 
bird  and  fish.  By  this  he  has  found  out  the  secret  of  language 
and  reason  and  civic  life ;  the  comforts  of  house  and  home  and 
reniedies  from  disease.  Yet  these  victories  only  remain  to  him 
so  loDg  as  he  cherishes  a  righteous  and  pious  mind;  they 
are  lost  to  the  daring  and  the  impious.  In  the  Trachiniae,  the 
woniCD  of  Trachis  comfort  their  mistress  with  the  thought  that 
•*  heaviness  endureth  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  mom- 


*  0.  C.  1235  flf. 

rovs  ippoOdoSf  %frf  dxp€ta,  <f>povrlJi€t  Ktval, — Frag.  684. 
*  od  xM  ■'^'  '^  vpdaaoyros  6\pi<rai  tiJx«J 

duKirepdtfOri  xal  T€\€VT-^y  ^iov,     (?). — Ibid,  672. 

Hie  aentiment  is  repeated  in  other  words  at  the  end  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrannu& 
Mud\h»  Antigone.      ^   j   ■'  . 
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ing."  ^  But  even  in  these  words  of  comfort,  joy  and  sorrow  are 
closely  united,  and  the  issue  of  the  play  shows  how  "ironically" 
they  are  spoken,  for  in  another  sense,  and  with  a  deeper  mean- 
ing, there  comes  on  Dejanira  '^(alp^w  re  teal  arripeaOM. 

But  the  sadness  of  life  is  a  theme  as  old  as  the  lyric  poets, 
and  equally  old  are  the  sorrows  of  age.  Mimnermus  has  told 
us  what  existence  is  worth  when  the  joy  of  youth  is  gone  ;  the 
sentiment  that  judgment  cannot  be  passed  on  life  till  its  close 
is  attributed  to  Solon ;  it  is  the  central  thought  in  his  famous 
dialogue  with  Croesus,  a  dialogue  which,  if  genuine,  would  have 
to  be  placed  about  a  century  before  the  literary  activity  of 
Sophocles.  Moreover,  to  most  of  the  sentiments  about  the 
sadness  of  life  here  illustrated  from  Sophocles  parallels  could 
be  found  in  the  History  of  Herodotus.  They  are  the  strongly 
expressed  maxims  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  that  period.  In 
truth,  the  melancholy  view  here  taken  of  human  life  is  no 
fancy  of  a  poet  sighing  after  an  impossible  happiness,  or  of  a 
diseased  mind  which  finds  the  world  out  of  joint.  The  Greek 
was  no  doubt  free  from  much  that  distresses  and  almost 
paralyses  the  modern  world.  In  him  there  was  not  that 
struggle  of  inward  and  outward,  of  flesh  and  spirit,  which 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  modern  ethical  reflection.  Yet  in  other 
respects  life  pressed  upon  him  far  more  heavily.  Few  were 
the  years  in  which  the  Greek  was  not  at  war  for  interests 
more  or  less  vital ;  few  the  households  in  which  there  was  not 
one  slain  in  battle.  And  even  in  peaceful  times  the  race  of 
life  was  severe.  The  battle  went  to  the  strong.  Here  and 
there  we  find  passages  which  betray  a  certain  tenderness  to- 
wards suffering  and  weakness,  but  these  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  The  Greek  at  his  best  was  a  fierce 
partisan,  who  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  his  enemies. 
At  his  worst  he  did  not  scruple  to  rob  the  weak  and  help- 
less, the  orphan  and  the  widow,  while  relentless  vengeance 
on  an  enemy  in  an  unguarded  moment  was  exalted  into  a 
moral  duty.  And  when  a  man  turned  his  eyes  away  from 
himself,  there  was  little  to  comfort  him.     The  gods  might 

^  fUp€i  ykp  oih^  al6\a 
AXX*  d0ap  p4^K€f  ry  S*  ir^px^rai  X"^"^  ^^  i^^  (rripeffOai^—Tr.  131  flf. 
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indeed  be  good  and  just;  it  was  dangerous  to  speak  evil  of 

them ;  but  they  were  certainly  jealous  and  exacting.    Their 

wntli  was   easily  kindled,  and  no  one  could  tell  how  their 

anger  would  be  shown.    For  there  remained  the  inexplicable 

mystery  that  evil  overtook  the  good  as  well  as  the  wicked,  a 

Nieiu  aa  well  as  an  Alcibiades.     Poets  spoke  of  a  future  world 

beyond  the  grave ;  but  did  it  really  exist  ?    Or  was  it  more 

than  a  place  of  punishment  ?    Even  if  all  that  Pindar  said 

were  tnie,  how  could  a  life  beyond  the  grave  compensate  for 

misery  in  this  life  ?    Thoughts  such  as  these  must  have  passed 

through  the  minds  of  many  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 

nesian  war;  so  that  Sophocles  is  true  to  nature  in  his  picture 

of  the  evils  of  human  existence,  and  if  we  find  him  attempting 

to  explain  them,  he  is  explaining  a  fact  and  not  a  fiction. 

The  deepest  note  is  touched  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  the  Antigone:  '*With  wisdom  was  it  declared  of  old, 
that  good  often  appears  evil  to  one  whose  mind  God  is  leading 
to  ruin."  The  passage  occurs  in  the  ode  in  which  the  chorus 
dwell  <m  the  woes  of  the  house  of  the  Labdacids ;  and  nothing 
can  represent  life  under  a  more  hopeless  aspect  than  that 
picture  of  a  house  stricken  with  a  curse  which  penetrates  from 
generation  to  generation,  till  every  member  of  the  family  is 
destroyed-  This  hopeless  ruin,  though  induced  immediately 
by  frenzy  and  infatuation  (X0701;  r  avout  kcu  <f>p€v&v  'Epivvsi), 
is  nevertheless  part  of  the  ordinance  of  Zeus — "  whom  neither 
age  nor  sleep  can  touch,  who  sits  supreme  throughout  never- 
ending  time  in  the  splendour  of  Olympus."  Even  the  hopes 
of  mankind  are  but  deceptions,  leading  them  unawares  to 
destruction ;  the  heart  of  the  doomed  is  blinded,  so  that  good 
is  evil,  and  evil  good,  and  few  are  the  days  that  are  not  days 
of  sorrow  (Trpdaaei  8*  oKlycarov  "xpovov  i/cro^  araf;). 

This  chorus  is,  no  doubt,  in  designed  contrast  to  that  which 
immediately  precedes  it  in  the  play,  and  which  tells  us  of  the 
power  and  inventiveness  of  man  (cf.  supra,  p.  49).  It  raises 
the  qnestion,  "Is  this  unhappy  condition  of  man — whose 
wisdom  is  so  great — this  angry  temper  of  the  gods,  due  to  the 
wickedness  of  man,  or  is  it  mere  caprice  on  the  part  of 
potentates  desiring  to  keep  within  due  bounds  a  rebellious 
race,  or  is  it  a  severe  inexplicable  destiny?     The  presence 
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of  misery  in  the  world  is  shown  by  abundant  testimony.   What 
explanation  can  we  give  of  it  ?" 

In  part  the  misery  of  life  is  due  to  the  foolishness  and 
pride  of  men.  Pindar  had  spoken  of  an;  as  the  child  of 
i/SpL^f  and  Sophocles  is  penetrated  with  this  feeling.  A 
rebellious  spirit  breaking  the  bounds  imposed  on  humanity 
{OvrfTo^  ov  OvtfTcL  <f>pov&v)  will  not  go  without  punishment.  It 
is  this  which  brings  upon  Ajax  the  punishment  of  Athena 
(cf.  supra,  p.  44),  and  the  goddess  herself  declares  that  this  is 
the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  picture  of  Ajax  sitting  among 
the  dead  sheep  and  oxen.^  In  such  a  punishment  the  justice 
of  the  gods  is  apparent.  Ajax  has  sinned,  and  he  suffers.  But 
even  here  the  punishment,  in  its  worst  form,  is  not  inevi- 
table. For  one  day  only  will  the  wrath  of  Athena  pursue 
him.  If  for  this  day  he  can  be  saved,  he  will  hereafter  be 
free.  The  frenzy  will  pass  away,  and  with  it  the  sense  of 
humiliation.     Ajax  will  return  to  a  better  mind. 

But  the  instances  in  which  this  close  connection  between 
the  fault  and  the  punishment  is  apparent  are  few  in  Sophocles. 
We  may  trace  it,  of  course,  in  Clytemnestra,  and,  though  the 
case  is  widely  different,  in  the  Creon  of  the  Antigone,  But  of 
Antigone  herself  what  can  we  say  ?  Is  she  to  be  placed  beside 
Ajax,  or  beside  Creon?  Is  her  death  the  punishment  of  a 
rebellious  spirit,  or  is  she  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  sisterly 
affection  and  the  rights  of  the  dead?  We  must  not  answer 
this  question  according  to  our  own  views  and  feelings;  we 
must  ask.  What  was  the  view  and  the  meaning  of  Sophocles  ? 
As  A.  Bockh  has  seen,  a  strong  case  may  be  made  out  against 
Antigone.  She  defies  the  civic  authority ;  she  goes  beyond  the 
limits  imposed  upon  a  woman.  Her  own  sister  Ismene 
regards  the  deed  which  she  contemplates  as  rash  and  un- 
womanly. It  is  in  fact  impossible,  and  the  mere  attempt  is 
foolishness.^  The  chorus  also,  aged  chiefs  of  the  State,  speak 
with  strong  reprobation  of  Antigone's  conduct.     Her  act  is  the 


*  rocaOra  rolww  €l<ropCctv  vv4pKoiro» 
firj94y  iror*  cfir^t  aOrbs  €lt  0€ods('irot. — Aj.  127. 

'  dir6pf>rtTw  ir6Xe(,  1.  44 ;    p6fiov  jSfg,  1.   59 ;  pi^  xoXiru^,  1.   79 ;  dfirfx^f^ 
ipis,  L  90 ;  di^ovf,  1.  99. 
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lash  deed  of  youth,  prompted  by  folly  and  infatuation.^  It  is 
an  offence  against  justice;  the  work  of  defiant  passion.' 
Bockh  is  also  of  opinion  that  unless  it  be  assumed  that 
Antigone,  no  less  than  Creon,  is  guilty  of  rashness  and  re- 
bellion, the  play  is  deficient  in  unity.  This  view  has  been 
examined  elsewhere.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  words 
of  Ismene  and  the  chorus  cannot  be  taken  to  be  the  judgment 
of  the  poet,  and  that  an  action  which  involves  a  double  cata- 
stophe  is  not  necessarily  wanting  in  unity;  it  may  be  the 
manifestation  of  a  single  central  idea.  The  leading  idea  of  the 
Ardi^Qmjt  is  not  merely  that  rebellion  is  a  crime ;  rebellion  against 
injustice,  and  such  is  Antigone's  rebellion,  can  never  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  outrage  of  natural  rights  consecrated  by 
religion,  in  which  lies  the  guilt  of  Creon.  It  is  rather  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  to  be  overridden  by  the  law  of  the 
State.  That  the  assertion  of  this  law  involves  both  Antigone 
and  Creon  in  destruction  does  not  in  the  least  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  drama. 

But  we  may  perhaps,  from  another  point  of  view,  ask  :  If 
Ant^one  is  in  no  way  guilty,  is  not  her  death,  in  the  language 
of  Aristotle,  luapovy  or  shocking  ?  Does  not  the  play  decline 
in  this  respect  from  the  standard  of  the  Poetics?  where  we 
learn  that  a  character,  to  be  tragic,  must  be  good,  but  not 
perfect? 

The  explanation  is,  that  men  fall  by  their  good  qualities  as 
well  as  by  their  bad  qualities ;  and  it  is  possible  to  be  daring 
and  incautious  in  the  cause  of  right  no  less  than  in  the  cause 
of  wrong.  The  afiaprla  rt?,  which  Aristotle  regards  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  tragic  character,  is  not  to  be  limited  to  moral 
imperfection.  It  implies  any  flaw,  however  slight,  of  temper 
or  prudence.  Such  a  flaw  we  may  allow  in  Antigone  without 
detraeting  from  her  heroic  character.     She  is  hasty  with  her 

'  h  l^poff^  KaBfUyrts,  1.  383  ;  X670V  r'  Aifoia  jcai  ippepuv  'Epiy^,  1.  603. 

•  fTpopBa*  iir*  iirxjarov  Opdeovt 
v\fni\6v  is  ALKas  ^dOpov 
vpo<riv€<r€S,  &  riKvor,  ToXrf. 

ffi  S*  cUnr&yvuTot  (SXco''  6pyd, — Ant,  853  ff.  875. 
»  Poetics,  c.  13,  I  Z 
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sister,  abrupt  and  resolute  in  her  own  determination,  and  con- 
temptuous towards  Creon.  Her  nature  is  by  no  means  concilia- 
tory ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  made  up  of  extremes,  a  passionate 
tenderness  and  love  alternating  with  no  less  passionate  resolu- 
tion. This  intensity  of  nature  is  not  to  be  put  on  a  level  with 
moral  guUt.  Antigone  is  righteous  in  her  transgression  (cktui 
ir€Ufovpyi]aa(Ta),  Ismene  and  the  chorus  may  stand  apart 
from  her — they  have  neither  her  vision  for  right  nor  her  will 
to  do  it, — but  the  gods  justify  her  actions,  as  does  also  the 
popular  voice  of  Thebes.  In  defending  her  conduct  she  speaks 
the  law  of  nature  and  God,  though  she  breaks  the  ordinance  of 
a  man  who  identifies  the  law  of  the  State  with  his  own  wilL 
Her  suicide  is  her  own  act ;  it  is  a  rash  deed,  and  for  it  we 
may  gently  blame  her,  pleading  in  her  defence  that  she  takes  a 
life  already  doomed,  and  hastens  from  a  lingering  death  to  be 
at  rest  with  those  whom  she  loves. 

In  Antigone  then  we  must  admit  that  we  have  a  case  in 
which  the  lower  nature  (Creon)  and  the  lower  law  is  allowed 
to  triumph  over  the  higher  one.  The  triumph  is  short-lived,  it 
is  true,  and  the  scale  is  quickly  turned.  But  the  victory  of  her 
cause  cannot  restore  Antigone  to  life ;  she  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  earthly  comfort ;  she  suffers,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  without 
offence  and  without  compensation.  The  evil  has  prevailed 
against  the  good,  and  this,  if  false  to  any  supposed  canons  of 
art,  is  true  to  human  nature. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  two  dramas  which  deal  with  the  fate 
of  Oedipus.  Here  again  we  ask :  Is  it  not  fuapov  that  a  character 
so  noble  and  exalted  as  Oedipus  should  be  involved  in  unmerited 
destruction  ?  For  who  can  say  that  his  sufferings  are  deserved  ? 
Throughout  he  defends  himself  as  an  unconscious  actor  in  the 
crimes  which  have  brought  him  into  the  abyss  of  ruin.  "  I 
was  the  victim  in  wickedness,  the  victim,  be  God  my  witness, 
for  nothing  in  it  was  my  own  deliberate  act."^  When  in  the 
Oedipus  at  Colanus,  the  chorus  would  speak  of  his  deeds,  he  cries : 
"  Deeds  they  were  not;  I  did  nothing;  I  accepted  a  gift,  which 


*  IjweyKw  KaK&raT\  .  .  . 
Ij^eyKOV  iKu»  fikw^  Btbs  tirrta, 
TO&Tioif  8*  a&0alp€T»  oitHiv, — 0,  C.  521. 
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I  would  that  I  had  never  taken,"*  And  again,  in  reference  to 
his  incestuous  connection  with  Jocasta,  he  declares,  "  She  was 
my  mother,  and  we  knew  it  not,  and  to  her  shame  my  mother 
boiB  me  children."*  Indeed,  the  plea  that  the  evil  was  uncon- 
scious cannot  be  denied.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of 
Oedipus  that  can  be  brought  forward  as  any  sufficient  reason 
for  his  calamities.  Headstrong,  rash,  and  over-confident  in 
some  respects  he  is,  but  once  more  we  must  not  confuse  weak- 
ness of  this  kind  with  moral  guilt  How  dififerent,  for  instance, 
is  Oedipus  from  Jocasta ! 

There  still  remain  the  instances  of  Philoctetes  and  Dejanira. 
The  question  whether  the  years  of  agony  endured  by  Philoctetes 
in  Lemnos  are  brought  upon  him  in  retribution  of  some  crime 
of  his  own,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  guilt- 
less, has  been  much  discussed.  Hasselbach  and  others  contend 
at  great  length  for  the  guilt  of  Philoctetes ;  Hermann  and 
Schneidewin  are  in  favour  of  his  innocence.  There  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  the  latter  are  right.  The  passages  most  to 
the  point  are  these : — In  L  192  flf.,  when  making  reply  to  the 
choms,  who  express  their  sjrmpathy  with  the  loneliness  and 
misery  of  Philoctetes,  Neoptolemus  says :  "  By  heaven's  will, 
if  there  be  wisdom  in  me,  these  sufferings  came  upon  him  from 
the  mthless  Chryse."*  And  he  adds  the  reason  for  the  suffer- 
ing ;  Troy  was  not  to  be  destroyed  before  the  appointed  time, 
and  the  affliction  of  Philoctetes  was  the  divinely-appointed 
means  for  delaying  the  destruction.  Again,  in  L  1326  fif.,  jSTeo- 
ptolemus  tells  Philoctetes:  ''This  affliction  is  sent  upon  thee 
by  a  divinely-ordered  chance,  in  that  thou  didst  approach  the 
guardian  of  Chryse,  the  hidden  serpent,  who  keeps  watch  and 


ircatp^Xffaa  v6\€0s  i^eXiffSau^-O.  C,  639. 

*  (rUCT€  ydp  fl*  (TllCT€Pf  &flOi  fXOl  KaK&lff 

oOk  clS&r'  o6k  elSvia^  xal  T€KOVffd  fie 

avTTjs  SveiSot  iraidat  i^ipwri  fiM, — Ihid.  9S2  £f. 

'  ^eca  7dp,  efre/)  Kirfd)  ri  <f>povQf 
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ward  in  the  open  shrine."^  These  passages  are  as  much 
evidence  as  can  be  reasonably  required  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  intentional  violation  of  the  sanctuary  of  Chryse,  whoever  she 
may  have  been,  by  Philoctetes.  For  the  righteousness  of  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men  we  have  evidence  in  a  passage 
where  the  chorus  speak  of  him  as  one  "  who  did  no  wrong  to 
any,  nor  defrauded  him, — a  just  man  among  the  jusf*  Other 
passages  may  no  doubt  be  quoted,  as,  t,g.  1.  446  ff.,  in  which 
Philoctetes  displays  a  certain  vehemence  against  the  gods ;  but 
this  vehemence  is  induced  by  an  experience  of  life  in  which  the 
evil  has  outstripped  the  good.  If  Philoctetes  wonders  that  such 
things  as  the  triumph  of  Odysseus  and  the  Atridae  can  happen 
in  a  world  governed  by  just  gods,  he  is  not  alone  in  his  wonder. 
And  with  him  such  impatient  thoughts  are  only  on  the  surface. 
He  is  not  at  heart  sceptical  of  the  justice  of  the  gods ;  he  even 
recognises  it  in  his  own  case.' 

The  misery  which  descends  on  Philoctetes  is  therefore  due 
to  a  9ela  Tvyr).  It  serves  a  definite  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  delays  the  vengeance  of  the  Greeks 
upon  Troy  till  the  time  appointed.*  Dramatically,  it  serves 
to  bring  out  the  character  of  Philoctetes  in  its  strongest  and 
most  sublime  lines.  It  is  therefore  a  fit  object  for  a  dramatic 
poet  to  delineate,  and  Sophocles,  as  a  rule,  does  not  inquire  into 
the  motive  of  a  legend  which  he  finds  serviceable  for  dramatic 
purposes.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  in  tbis  instance  he 
has  chosen  to  raise  very  clearly  the  further  question  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  sufferer. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  Dejanira  there  can  be  hardly  any 
question  of  guilt.  Her  action,  perfectly  innocent  in  itself^ 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  called  an  experiment,  is  done 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  the  results  which  flow  from  it^ 


*  vi  yiip  vofftit  T6d*  dXyot  iic  Betas  nJxiyJ, 
Xpijciit  TtXaffBfls  ^XoKos,  6t  r^  iKoKv^rj 

criKbv  ^vKdaaei  KpO^os  oUovpQy  6^f. — PhiL  1326  ff. 

•  6f  oOt*  (p^t  TIP*  oiht  woff^ffaSf       ' 
dXX'  to-of  iv  7*  fo-otf  dwiip, 

&Wv$*  CfS'  dMo^Ufs.—lbid.  684  ff. 

» IM.  1306.  *  Cf.  Aesch.  Ag.  366,  736. 
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and  for  a  motive  which  cannot  be  condemned.  She  sees  the 
beanty  of  lole,  she  knows  the  weakness  of  Heracles,  and  seeks 
to  keep  for  herself  the  first  place  in  the  afiection  of  her  husband. 
We  may  accuse  her  of  a/SovX/o — ^want  of  prudence, — ^but  of 
nothing  more.  Even  Heracles,  at  first  so  furious  and  eager  for 
vengeance  upon  the  wife  that  has  destroyed  him,  and  Hyllus 
admit,  in  the  end,  her  complete  innocence.^  The  miserable  end 
of  Heracles  is  one  divinely  appointed  for  him ;  and  Dejanira 
was  bat  the  agent  in  carrying  out  the  divine  purpose.' 

In  all  these  cases,  from  Antigone  onwards,  the  calamity 
which  overtakes  the  actor  in  the  Sophoclean  drama  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  moral  guilt.  Bashness  and  want  of  circumspec- 
tion there  may  be,  but  the  punishment  is  out  of  proportion  to 
such  wedmess.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  find  in  Sophocles 
a  portical  justice  measuring  out  sorrow  and  joy  to  every  one 
according  to  his  deeds ;  and  such  "  poetical "  justice  would  be 
unworthy  of  so  great  a  poet,  because  it  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  ftcts  of  human  life. 

Yet  the  gods  are  just, — of  this  Sophocles  has  not  a  doubt. 
And  80  once  more  the  question  presente  itself.  How  are  we 
to  aocoont  for  th^  calamities  which  overtake  the  noble  and 
high-hearted  among  men  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  sufier- 
ing  inflicted  upon  them  ? 

Can  we  fall  back  on  the  idea  of  an  inherited  curse  ?  In 
Aeschylus  this  conception  runs  through  a  large  part  of  his 
theology,  and  is  brought  forward  very  strongly  in  the  Sevcfn 
offainst  Thebes  and  the  Agamemnon.  The  Erinyes  will  not 
leave  the  accursed  house  of  the  Atreidae,  but  remain  there  from 
generation  to  generation  till  the  last  blow  of  divine  vengeance 
is  struck.  But  in  Sophocles  this  conception  plays  a  far  less 
important  part,  though  there  are  clear  traces  of  it.  In  the 
chorus  already  quoted  more  than  once  from  the  Antigone  we 
find  it  stated  that  when  "a   house  is  shaken  from  heaven, 


^  x&jr  <roO  <rrpa<f>€lri  Bvfibtt  el  t6  Tcty  fidOois  .  .  . 

IjfULpTt  xpv<^^  M^/*^*^* — Tr.  1134£f. 

*  ifjLol  ydfi  ^  wfib<t>awrow  ix  varpbi  irdXou, 

irpbi  tCjv  vpe6tniop  fiifdtybt  OavtXv  0iro, 
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calamity  never  leaves  it;  it  advances  upon  the  whole  race; 
and  one  generation  frees  not  another:  a  god  dashes  them 
to  earth  and  there  is  no  release/'  ^  In  the  Electra  we  find  the 
evils  of  the  house  of  the  Pelopidae  traced  back  to  the  murder 
of  Myrtilus  by  Pelops.*  Oedipus,  in  looking  back  on  the  misery 
of  his  life,  can  only  account  for  it  by  saying,  "  Such  was  the 
will  of  the  gods ;  perhaps  they  cherished  some  anger  of  old 
against  my  race."  ' 

Of  these  passages  those  taken  from  the  Antigone  and  the 
Eltctra  occur  in  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  where  the  poet  is 
perhaps  expressing  the  popular  view  of  such  miseries  as  those 
of  the  Labdacids  and  Pelopids.  The  language  of  Oedipus 
hardly  amounts  to  more  than  a  conjecture :  "  It  may  have  been 
some  guilt  of  my  father's  which  caused  my  woe;  it  was  certainly 
not  any  guilt  of  my  own."  In  the  case  of  Philoctetes  and 
Dejanira  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  ^y thing  of  the 
kind.  They  do  not  suffer  for  their  own  sins  nor  for  the  sins 
of  their  fathers.  Nor  again  is  there  in  the  play  of  Oedipua 
TyranntLs  an  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind.  In  truth  the 
notion  of  an  inherited  curse,  if  held  in  its  naked  strength,  is 
calculated  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  individual  so  much  as 
to  make  a  drama  of  character  nearly  impossible.  But  the 
drama  of  Sophocles  is  a  drama  of  character. 

The  mystery  of  suffering  has  not  been  cleared  up  yet,  and 
Sophocles  may  well  have  found  it  an  almost  insuperable 
difficulty.  His  conception,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  the 
fate  of  Oedipus,  Antigone,  Philoctetes,  and  Dejanira,  would  seem 
to  be  that  suffering  is  part  of  the  appointed  order  of  the  world, 
alternating,  at  the  best,  with  happiness,  as  night  with  day.  But 
to  him  suffering  is  not  altogether  an  eviL  It  may  further  the 
purposes  of  divine  wisdom,  as  in  Philoctetes ;  it  may  develop, 

^  olt  T^p  9lp  <T€i(r$i  OfSBew  d6/Ltot,  dnyt 

o66ip  ^XXe/rei  y€P€at  iirl  ir\ij0os  (prw  .  .  . 

oCS^  ivaWdffffU  yeveiu^  7^0*,  dXX'  ip€lv€i 

etSrv  Tit,  oifS*  (x^i  XOfftp.—Ant,  584  flf. 
*  &  UiXoTos  6.  frp6a$€P 
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d)s  (fxo\€S  a/ai^  rg^  7$,  ir.r.X. — EL  504  ff. 
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deepen,  and  enlarge  a  character,  as  in  Philoctetes  or  Oedipus ;  it 

may  establish  a  higher  law,  as  in  Antigone.    This  is  the  end  of 

suffering  in  its  highest  aspect ;  but  Sophocles  does  not  exclude 

tilie  fact  that  there  are  accidents  in  life  such  as  that  which 

caused   the   supposed   death  of  Orestes,  though   even  these 

accidents,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  Philoctetes,  who  suffers 

€c  000$  rxrxjf^^y  are  often  divinely  sent  and  of  high  importance 

in  life.    There  are,  besides,  the  rash  acts  of  men  in  moments 

of  excitement,  the  sins  of  v^pi^,  and  the  suffering  caused  by 

deliberate  wickedness  extends  to  those  who  are  in  no  way 

guilty.    But  the  truth  which  uuderlies  these  facts  of  human 

nature  is  that  the  moral  order  of  the  world  does  not  of  necessity 

mean  the  happiness  of  all  men.    From  some  it  may  demand 

endorance  and  sacrifice,  and  he  that  loses  his  life  shall  find  it. 

Yet  two  questions  still  remain : — 

1.  Is  there  no  compensation  for  the  suffering  which  falls 
upon  the  guiltless,  as  part  of  the  divine  government  of  the 
wodd? 

2.  Do  the  gods  intentionally  bring  calamity  upon  men  in 
Older  to  accomplish  certain  ends  ?  or,  to  put  the  question  more 
plainly.  Do  the  gods  deceive  men  to  their  ruin  ? 

In  the  Philoctetes  a  definite  recompense  is  made  to  the 
wounded  hero.  Troy  cannot  be  taken  without  him.  Heracles, 
the  type  of  triumphant  endurance,  is  sent  to  announce  to  him 
the  divine  will.  Heracles  has  won  immortality  by  labour  and 
endurance,  and  Philoctetes  has  a  similar  lot.^  Philoctetes  will 
be  deemed  the  foremost  warrior  at  Troy  (1. 1425).  He  will  slay 
Paris,  the  arch-enemy,  sack  Troy,  and  return  home  to  the 
plain  of  Oeta  with  the  prize  of  valour.  Aesculapius  will 
be  sent  to  cure  his  wound.  He  is  not  left  without  his  reward ; 
it  comes  to  him  in  full  measure,  and  it  comes  to  him  before  his 
death. 

Oedipus. again  is  greater  in  his  death  than  in  his  life.  His 
position  as  king  of  Thebes  is  only  apparently  majestic ;  the 
true  majesty  is  seen  when  the  Eumenides  permit  him  to  enter 
their  holy  place,  when  Theseus  gives  him  welcome,  when  Thebes 
strives  in  vain  to  recover  possession  of  his  body,  when  Poly- 

*  KoX  9cl^  ^d0*  tcOit  tout'  di^tXrrai  iraSeTwt 
U  tQp  caxuw  ruyd'  e^KXcE  0^<r0a«  ^ov.—PhiU  1421. 
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nices  prays  for  his  help  in  the  attempt  to  regain  his  throne, 
and,  above  all,  when  the  divine  voice  summons  him  to  his  last 
resting-place ;  and  he  is  allowed  to  pass  away  from  life  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  taken,  as  it  were,  to  his  rest  without  the 
trial  of  death.  His  tomb  becomes  a  holy  place,  bringing  pro- 
sperity to  those  who  possess  it.  The  life  of  suffering  has  its 
reward  in  the  final  triumph  of  him  who  endured  nobly. 

Moreover,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dronke,  calamity  when 
undeserved  is  represented  by  Sophocles  as  having  no  power 
against  the  inward  conviction  of  rectitude.  "  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee."  These 
words  of  the  greatest  of  Hebrew  prophets,  uttered  at  a  time 
when  ruin  was  impending  on  his  nation,  denote  the  peace 
which  Israel  may  yet  gain  by  trusting  in  Jehovah.  No  Greek 
could  have  uttered  them,  for  no  Greek  was  ever  so  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  love  of  the  Deity  for  the  nation.  But 
what  Isaiah  extends  to  the  nation  Sophocles  can  say  of  the 
individual.  The  peace  of  the  spirit  which  rests  on  the  highest 
and  holiest  deities  is  not  easily  disturbed.  Secure  in  that 
repose,  it  can  rise  above  the  distress  of  unconscious  errors  and 
involuntary  crimes.  If  Creon  accuses  Oedipus,  the  accusations 
only  serve  to  reveal  his  own  baseness.  He  is  not  worthy  to 
tread  the  soil  of  Attica,  but  Oedipus  may  recline  in  the  hallowed 
shrine  of  the  Eumenides. 

But  Antigone :  In  her  case  there  is  no  final  triumph.  The 
consolation  offered  by  the  chorus,  that  her  death  is  glorious, 
exempt  from  disease  and  bloodshed,  is  rightly  rejected  by  her 
as  no  equivalent  for  the  brightness  and  hope  of  life.  There  is 
no  compensation  for  Antigone  in  this  life,  and  what  does 
Sophocles  tell  us  of  the  next  ? 

Even  when  she  is  brought  face  to  face  with  death,  and  the 
"  pity  of  it "  becomes  more  deeply  felt,  Antigone  speaks  with 
cheerful  hope  of  that  other  world  in  which  she  will  join  her 
friends :  "  When  I  come  there,  such  is  the  hope  I  cherish,  I 
shall  find  love  with  my  father,  love  with  my  mother,  and  love 
with  thee,  my  brother."  ^     The  life  which  will  be  hers  then  will 

^  A^oOcro  pAvrw.  K6,pT  kv  ikicitnu  Tpi<f><a 
0/X17  fiiif  fj^eiv  xarplf  xpo<r<f>i\^s  Si  aol, 
fi^epf  ^\rj  di  ffol,  Kocriynp-oy  xdpa, —  Ant,  897  ff* 
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be  far  longer  than  the  life  of  this  world.^  And  in  that  future 
life  there  will  be  no  misapprehensions  and  mistakes.  "  Justice 
has  her  home  with  the  gods  below.*'  ^ 

Hence  for  the  righteous  there  is  a  good  hope  in  death,  and 
the  life  to  come  is  a  real  existence  in  which  the  broken  ties  of 
this  world  will  be  united,  never  to  be  severed  again.  Heracles 
is  DOW  an  immortal  being  abiding  in  heaven.^  Electra  speaks 
of  her  father's  spirit  as  alive  {El,  459),  and  Clytemnestra  will 
Uve  in  the  under-world  {EL  437).  By  thus  conveying  the 
mind  to  another  life,  Sophocles  in  some  measure  softens  the 
wei^t  of  injustice  and  misery  in  this.  Antigone,  in  the  con- 
Bcioujsness  that  her  act  is  accepted  before  the  higher  powers — 
«*  in  thoise  pure  eyes  and  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove," 
— is  content  to  undergo  the  sentence  which  man  pronounces 
upon  her.  And  her  death  achieves  the  victory  which  her  life 
could  not  have  achieved.  Not  only  is  her  brother  buried,  but 
the  ordinance  of  burial  is  established  by  higher  and  hoUer  laws. 
We  see  then  that  in  a  certain  sense  compensation  comes  to 
those  who  suffer  innocently — such  compensation  as  a  noble 
spirit  would  seek  to  gain.  But  there  are  passages  which  seem 
to  intimate  that  God  leads  a  man  to  ruin.  And  if  this  be  so, 
how  can  we  any  longer  speak  of  the  justice  and  truth  of  God  ? 
In  Antujfone,  L  623,  the  passage  so  often  quoted,  we  are  plainly 
told  "  that  evil  seems  good  to  a  man  whom  God  is  leading  to 
rain"  (p.  48).  This  is  the  reflection  of  the  chorus  on  the  house 
of  Labdacus,  and  it  probably  reproduces  with  accuracy  the 
oidinaiy  Greek  conception.  Many  a  man  looking  back  on 
actions  done  in  moments  of  passion  or  excitement  can  hardly 
give  any  other  account  of  them  than  that  he  was  not  himself 
when  he  did  them.  So  Helen  excuses  her  weakness — arrj  ^le 
wmf^arf€,  and  in  a  religion  where  dualism  was  unknown,  this 
deception  or  bewitchment  is  naturally  referred  to  the  gods. 
But  if  the  chorus  mean  this  sentiment  to  apply  to  Antigone  in 
the  sense  that  she  has  confounded  good  and  evil  in  her  act  of 
self-devotion,  neither  Sophocles  nor  we  can  agree.     In  the  life 


1  iirel  xXelufP  "Xfibvot 
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of  Oedipus  we  have  indeed  evil  seeming  good.  His  success  at 
Thebes  in  destroying  the  Sphinx  and  gaining  the  hand  of 
Jocasta  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  evil  may  seem  good ; 
but  it  is  the  shortsightedness  of  man  rather  than  the  decep- 
tion of  God  which  brings  him  to  ruin.  Oedipus,  who  has  been 
forewarned  of  his  destiny,  acts  ovff  op&v  ovff  iarop&v  in  the  death 
of  Laius  and  the  marriage  of  Jocasta.  In  the  case  of  Dejanira 
we  may  also  observe  a  similar  want  of  caution.  The  sufifering 
in  either  case  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  the  a/SovXia  of  the 
sufiTerer.  The  deception  of  God  is  not  to  be  charged  with  that 
which  is  due  to  the  blindness  of  man.  If  man  were  all-wise, 
and  could  in  every  act  proceed  with  perfect  knowledge,  he 
would  be  saved  from  much,  if  not  all,  the  suffering  wliich  comes 
upon  him ;  being  imperfect,  he  must  accept  the  suffering  which 
comes  from  ignorance  as  well  as  that  which  comes  from  crime 
and  its  punishment. 

Still  it  is  possible  to  ask — Is  this  divine  order  of  the  world, 
which  entails  suffering  on  men,  more  than  mere  destiny  ?  Can 
we  deny,  in  spite  of  the  lofty  tone  of  many  passages,  that  in 
Sophocles  man  is  the  slave  of  a  relentless  destiny  whose  will 
he  is  poweriess  to  resist  or  escape  ? 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  especially 
in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  is  no  more  than  a 
tragedy  of  destiny.  That  is,  it  exhibits  man  not  as  suffering  in 
consequence  of  his  own  misdeeds,  or  as  the  slave  of  his  own 
passions,  but  as  the  sport  of  destiny — doomed  at  birth  to  a 
certain  pre-ordained  fate,  which  he  strives  in  vain  to  resist. 
Every  man  has  his  fiolpa,  and  the  interest  of  the  tragic  situa- 
tion lies  in  showing  how  this  fwipa  is  fulfilled.  Often  this 
/jLOlpa  is  announced  in  an  oracle,  often  it  is  not  known  till  the 
end  of  life,  but,  known  or  unknown,  it  is  inevit^le  and  uncon- 
trollable by  the  will  of  man.  Even  those  wlf^'oo  not  find  this 
"  destiny  "  in  the  work  of  Sophocles  regard  it  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  tragedy  of  Aeschylus. 

If  destiny,  as  something  apart  from  and  superior  to  the  will 
of  the  gods,  plays  such  an  important  part  in  Greek  tragedy,  it 
is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  should  have  no  allusion  to  it  in  his 
Poetics,  It  is  more  than  remarkable, — it  is  impossible  that  if 
he  entertained  such  a  view  of  destiny  he  should  have  written 
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the  description  of  the  "  tragic "  character  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  that  work.  For  with  Aristotle  the  truly  tragic 
character  is  not,  as  we  might  expect,  a  good  man  struggling 
with  an  evil  destiny,  but  a  good  man  failing  hC  afiaprlav 
rtvd.  The  tragic  character  is  not  teres  d  roturidus,  a  perfect  ^^  t, 
sphere  on  whose  smooth  surface  no  speck  can  be  found, 
but  a  character  with  faults,  and  yet  suffering  beyond  the 
desert  of  the  faults.  Such  a  character  implies  freedom  of 
wBfl,  which  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  overruling  destiny  is 
annihilated.  And  therefore  in  any  severe  system  of  fatalism 
tragedy  becomes  impossible.  There  must  be  room  for  the 
individual  choice,  for  the  individual  development  of  character, 
or  the  "  tragic  "  element  becomes  "  shocking  "  (juapov).  There 
18  no  relation  between  a  man's  moral  guilt  and  his  actions, 
withoat  which  a  drama  is  impossible.  Hence  Aeschylus,  in 
whom,  if  anywhere,  we  may  look  for  the  idea  of  destiny,  is 
nevertheless  at  pains  to  show  that  the  actions  of  men  are  free. 
It  is  open  to  Eteocles  to  go  forth  to  meet  his  brother  Polynices, 
or  to  remain.  He  declares  that  he  must  go,  that  it  is  the 
corse  of  his  father  which  is  driving  him  along  a  fatal  path. 
But  the  chorus  plead  against  his  resolution,  though  they  plead 
in  vain.  In  the  same  way  it  is  open  to  Agamemnon,  if  he  will, 
to  letom  home  from  Aidis,  and  save  his  daughter  from  sacrifice. 
But  he  will  not  return — ttw?  Xiirovav^  yivayfiai ;  and  thus  both 
Eteocles  and  Agamemnon  place  themselves  within  the  reach 
of  the  curse  of  their  house.  In  Sophocles,  Antigone  urges 
Polynices  not  to  pursue  his  march  to  Thebes,  but  to  save  him- 
self from  the  curse  of  Oedipus  by  returning  to  Argos.  But 
Polynices,  like  Agamemnon  in  Aeschylus,  cannot  be  false  to 
his  army.  He  goes  on  his  way,  though  he  is  going  to  certain 
destruction.  The  principle  which  urges  these  heroes  to  their 
doom  is  not  imlike  that  false  sense  of  honour  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  modem  times.     It  is  not  destiny. 

Again:  Such  an  idea  of  destiny  as  that  described  is  impossible 
when  the  gods  have  been  recognised  as  omnipotent  and  just. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  question  about  the  justice  of  the  reign  of 
Zeus,  the  "  triple  Moerae  and  mindful  Erinyes  "  may  have  power 
against  him,  but  this  power  is  gone  when  Zeus  is  himself  the 
centre  and  source  of  justice.    An  unjust  destiny  is  at  variance 
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with  the  will  of  the  Almighty  ;  a  just  destiny  is  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  his  will :  in  no  case  is  there  room  for  destiny  outside 
and  above  the  deity.  There  is  therefore  no  destiny  apart  from 
the  will  of  God.  By  obedience  to  that  will  man  may  escape 
from  evil,  by  opposing  it  he  may  bring  evil  on  himself  and 
on  his  descendants.  Lftbdftcii¥»  consciously  opposed  the  will  of 
heaven ;  Oedipus,  when  informed  of  the  evil  in  store,  does  the 
very  actions  which  he  should  most  have  avoided.  In  the  case  of 
Antigone  there  is  no  question  of  destiny  at  alL  She  acts  of  her 
own  will,  in  defiance  of  an  authority  which  has  the  power  to 
punish  by  death.  Dejanira  dies  by  her  own  hand,  in  consequence 
of  her  own  act.  Her  conduct  may  have  been  a  part  of  an  order 
of  things  which  the  gods  foreknew,  but  there  was  no  irresistible 
destiny  compelling  her  to  act  as  she  did.  She  acts  from 
human  motives ;  she  takes  human  counsel,  and  her  act  is  a 
mistake.  Philoctetes  suflfers  Ik  Oeifv;  rvyri^,  by  an  accident,  as 
it  were,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  heaven.  Whether  he  could 
have  escaped  his  accident  or  not  it  is  useless  to  inquire,  for 
the  drama  of  Sophocles  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
escape  it.  He  has  his  reward,  and  his  suffering  is  not  due  to 
a  blind  destiny,  but  to  the  conscious  purpose  of  the  gods. 

Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  are  not  religious  teachers  as  the 
Hebrew  prophets  and  St.  Paul  are  religious  teachers.  They  are 
not  conscious  of  a  divine  mission,  or  carried  out  of  themselves  in 
an  ecstasy  of  faith  and  love.  They  are  poets,  desiring  to  give  to 
a  nation  the  pleasure  which  poetry  can  give.  But  the  greatness 
of  the  themes  on  which  they  wrote,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  brought  them  into  close  contact  with  the  truths 
and  difficulties  underlying  all  faith  and  morality.  These 
they  did  not  pass  over,  or  treat  in  any  merely  formal  manner.  To 
them,  therefore,  and  to  Plato,  we  must  look  for  the  best  that  the 
Western  world  can  tell  us  on  the  nature  of  God,  on  the  relation 
of  the  divine  and  the  human.  In  the  popular  Hellenic  view,  all 
the  calamities  of  men  were  either  the  result  of  crime  in  the 
individual,  or  some  ancestor  of  the  individual,  or  they  were  the 
work  of  a  capricious  power  known  as  "  destiny."  This  popular 
conception  Aeschylus  strove  to  elevate  and  refine.  He  elimi- 
nated the  caprice  of  destiny  as  irreconcilable  with  the  justice 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  sought,  in  every  case,  to  connect  the 
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calamity  of  the  sufferer  with  some  dehberate  act  of  wrong- 
doing : — "  Sin  and  sorrow,  the  old,  old  story."  ^  In  this  severe 
oonoeption  the  justice  of  Grod  is,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
Baved  at  the  expense  of  facts.  The  popular  view  is  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  guiltless  do  suffer :  yet  how  can  destiny 
be  anything  but  the  will  of  God  ?  and  how  can  the  will  of  God  l>e 
anything  but  just  ?  Here  Sophocles  takes  up  the  problem.  He 
aoo^the  mysterious  fact  that  the  guiltless  do  suffer,  but  seeks 
to  explain  it  by  taking  a  higher  view  of  the  nature  of  such 
suffering.  ¥or  him  the  calamities  of  the  guiltless  are  part  of 
human  life  aa  a  whole,  not  punishments  dealt  out  to  indi- 
viduals. They  are  often  necessary  to  the  development  of  char- 
acteT ;  without  them  we  should  know  nothing  of  the  strength 
and  majesty  of  Oedipus  or  Pluloctetes.  They  assist  in  the 
general  poiposes  of  humanity  ;  and  thus  at  times,  as  in  the  case 
of  AnligvHie,  8ii£fering  comes  near  to  the  modem  conception  of 
self-aaexifice.  They  help  to  bring  before  us  the  true  nature 
of  life,  and  separate  the  accidental  from  the  real.  It  is  not 
prosperity  and  success,  it  is  often  failure  and  endurance,  which 
become  the  most  effective  and  truly  real  factors  in  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind.  Hence  it  is  only  a  superficial  judgment  that 
can  aacnbe  to  the  injustice  of  the  gods  or  the  caprice  of  destiny 
the  evil  which  overtakes  the  good.  In  part,  no  doubt,  that  evil 
is  the  lesult  of  some  want  of  foresight,  which,  though  not 
monDy  culpable,  is  yet  sufficient  to  bring  calamity  upon  a  man, 
or  even  on  a  race.  In  part  it  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  a 
worid  in  which  justice  and  power  are  not  always  in  the  same 
hands.  It  may  also  arise  from  the  wise  purposes  of  the  gods, 
•*  whom  no  weak  pity  moves "  to  regard  the  happiness  of  one 
man  more  than  the  elevation  of  all,  more  than  the  illustration 
of  some  great  moral  truth.  In  any  case,  it  must  not  be  taken 
alone ;  it  must  always  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  whole, 
just  as  in  human  life  isolation  is  impossible.  Calamity,  again, 
is  a  wholesome  check  on  the  conceit  of  knowledge  and  power. 
To  the  Greek  prosperity  was  a  snare ;  it  tended  to  raise  him 
above  the  api)ointed  limit,  and  kindle  ambitions  which  brought 
about  their  own  overthrow.    Even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life 
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it  was  difficult *ta  know  the  bounds  of  human  nature  and  "  think 
human  thoughts."    To  live  entirely  free  from  danger  in  this 
respect  would  require  perfect  wisdom,  the  knowledge  what  to  do 
and  what  to  leave  undone  in  every  circumstance,  every  moment 
of  life.    Such  knowledge  is  not  attainable  by  men ;  it  is  divine ; 
and  only  by  submission  to  the  divine  power  may  we  hope  to 
gain  something  of  it.    For  the  gods  are  accessible  by  oracles, 
and  declare  their  will  to  men,  darkly  indeed,  but  yet  in  tones 
which  a  simple  heart  may  understand.    Finally,  when  calamity 
has  been  thus  separated  from  guilt — so  Sophocles  seems  to 
teach  us,  and  the  lesson  is  the  more  striking  in  a  nation  so 
excessive  in  its  regard  for  prosperity  and  its  dread  of  misfor- 
tune as  the  Greeks — it  loses  h«df  its  terrors.     It  has  still  an 
outward  power  in  so  far  as  it  may  bring  poverty  and  distress ; 
it  may  mar  the  body  and  make  life  heavy  to  be  borne,  but 
it  has   no  inward  power  against    the  mind.      Vain  is   the 
remembrance  of  his  past  agony,  vain  the  prospect  of  help- 
less distress  to  subdue  the  mighty  heart  of  Philoctetes  in  Ids 
lonely  island ;  vain  are  all  promises  of  glory  and  dominion  to 
move  the  spirit  of  the  outcast  Oedipus.    Each  is  the  guiltless 
victim  of  a  grievous  calamity,  and  the  inward  consciousneas 
of  innocence  makes  the  outward  sufiering  of  less  moment.     In 
the  end  the  reward  of  patience,  endurance,  and  submission 
comes,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.    The  lowly  is  exalted, 
the  rejected  is  victorious.    The  undertone  of  divine  vengeanoe 
running  through  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus  seems  in  Sophodei 
to  pass  away  into  an  echo  of  divine  compassion,  and  we  move 
from  the  gloom  of  "  sin  and  sorrow  "  towards  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  day  in  which  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness. 

R  A. 


THE  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO. 

SoBtB  apology  may  seem  to  be  due  for  printing  an  Essay 
upon  a  subject  so  well  ^^'om  as  the  Platonic  conception  of 
Edncttion,  the  more  bo  as  I  have  no  new  discoveries  to  detail 
and  DO  new  theories  to  advance.  But  it  seems  true  that 
Greek  thongbt  is  in  a  sense  ever  young ;  that  while  its  lessons 
are  alw^  being  learnt,  they  are  always  being  foi^otten  and 
inisoDdentood ;  and  that  though  much  has  been  done  for  its 
interpretation,  and  the  study  of  it  has  established  itaelf  in  the 
cairienlnm  <^  oqt  schools  and  Universities,  we  are  still  in  many 
respnlioiily  at  the  threshold,  and  often  see  it  through  a  veil  of 
coOTvntiooal  plaUtndes,  pretentious  antiquarianism,  or  senti- 
mental finely.  All  that  I  have  here  attempted  is  to  draw 
renewed  attention  to  some  of  the  salient  and  familiar  points  in 
a  tnlgBct  which  concerns  us  all,  and  to  suggest  reflection  upon 
onr  own  oortesponding  theory  and  practice 

Iba  subject  of  Education  ia  treated  by  Plato  in  tho 
JiqnUie  as  an  int^ral  and  vital  part  of  the  wider  subject 
of  the  wellbeing  of  human  society,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  pre  an  intelligent  account  of  his  treatment  without  first 
indicatn^  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Tlie 
AjmUu  opens  by  asking  the  question,  What  is  the  nature  of 
justice  t  and  the  first  four  booliB  of  it  pursue  the  answer  to  this 
qnestion  without  any  serious  deviation.  The  real  bearing  of 
the  qneadoQ  is  but  poorly  represented  to  us  in  its  English 
dress;  it  would  be  better  expressed,  if  {following  the  sugges- 
tion of  Plato  himself')  we  substituted  for  it  the  question.  How 

■  1.  314e;  3e2d. 
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are  men  to  order  their  lives  so  as  to  live  best  ?  which  naturally 
involves  the  further  question,  What  is  to  live  well  ?  Various 
representative  answers  to  these  questions  are  first  propounded 
and  examined ;  the  personal  experience  of  the  good  old  man  of 
the  good  old  time,  the  half-understood  maxims  of  the  educated 
man  of  the  worid,  the  sounding  formulas  of  the  unscrupulous 
and  cynical  rhetorician, — all  these  are  passed  in  review,  and 
found  to  be  inadequate,  ill-considered,  or  self-destructive.  Then 
the  voice  of  society  or  its  leaders  is  listened  to ;  current  theories 
of  the  origin  of  law  and  morality,  which  resolve  the  one  into 
arbitrary  convention  and  the  other  into  a  calculation  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  or  a  system  of  indulgences,  are  exhibited  in 
their  most  naked  form ;  until  at  last  we  seem  to  be  left  with 
the  whole  of  popular  opinion  and  experience  arrayed  upon  the 
side  of  what  is  called  injustice,  and  upon  the  other  side  nothing 
but  a  bare  conviction,  to  which  the  moral  sense  of  man  still 
clings,  though  unable  to  justify  itself  for  doing  so. 

Such  a  justification  Socrates  is  now  called  upon  to  give. 
We  have  had  enough  of  verbal  discussions  ^  in  which  every- 
thing seems  to  depend  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  particular 
disputant  takes  the  particular  word  in  dispute;  nor  can  we 
rest  satisfied  with  theories  which  reduce  morality  to  its  material 
consequences,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next.  If  justice 
and  injustice,  right  and  wrong,  are  not  merely  the  same  thing 
viewed  from  different  sides,  but  express  real  and  radical  dis- 
tinctions, they  must  admit  of  being  exhibited  "  as  they  are  in 
themselves,"  that  is,  not  in  their  current  equivalents  of  wealth, 
success,  popularity,  and  the  reverse,  but  as  forces  working  for 
good  or  ill  in  the  very  soul  of  man.*  With  the  demand  for 
such  an  exhibition,  the  inquiry  passes  from  the  domain  of 
verbal  definition  and  popular  opinion  to  that  of  psychology,  and 
the  question,  How  are  we  to  order  our  lives  for  the  best? 
becomes  the  question,  WTiat  is  the  nature  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple' within  us  which  Plato  calls  the  soul  ?  Though,  however, 
this  is  the  real  import  of  the  transition  now  made  in  the 
dialogue,  it  is  made  in  a  form  which  would  be  little  expected 

'  2.  367  b,  n.y\  o?v  ijtjuv  fidvov  ivSel^ri  tQ  X(i74),  ^•''"•^ 

•  2.  360  e  ;  367  b  and  d  ;  358  b. 

•  Cf.  4.  445  a,  ain-oO  toOtov  y  fiyxv. 
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by  a  modem  student  of  moral  psychology.    Instead  of  meet- 
ing the  new  requirement  by  analysing  the  human  soul,  Plato 
prooeeds  to  analyse  human  society.      The  reason  for  this  is 
to  be  found  in  his  conviction  that  in  society  (to  interpret  his 
own  familiar  simile  ^)  we  see  man  "  writ  large ; "   in  other 
words,  that  in  the  broad  outlines  of  the  state,  with  its  classes, 
its  trade  and  industry,  its  military  and  political  institutions, 
the  secret  and  subtle  elements  of  human  nature  come  to  the 
surface,  take  visible  shape,  and  are  unmistakably  legible  to  the 
observer.    If  then  we  would  study  human  life  successfully,  we 
must  b^in  fitom  the  outside  and  work  inwards ;  we  must  take 
the  obvious  facts  and  principles  without  which  society  would 
not  go  on,  and  ask,  what  they  mean,  of  what  inner  facts  and 
principles  aie  they  the  exponents  ?    And  in  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  have  a  method.     It  wiU  not  do  to  take  society  at  any 
chance  point  on  its  surface  and  probe  it  there ;  we  must  begin 
at  the  beginning,  we  must  look  at  it  "in  its  gro^^^th."*    Not, 
however,  in  its  historical,  but  in  its  logical  and  psychological 
"  growth  ;**  for  this  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  pictureii 
which  Plato  gives  of  "  the  genesis  of  the  State."    He  has  begun 
with  what  he  considered  the  lowest  stratum  of  Ufe,  at  the  point 
wheve  it  is  most  nearly  the  mere  keeping  life  alive,  the  mere 
satiflfadion  of  necessary  wants ;  to  this  rudimentary  basis  he 
has  giadnally  added  the  higher  factors  of  human  nature,  with 
their  accompanying  needs ;  and  throughout  the  structure,  alike 
in  its  lower  and  its  higher  ranges,  he  has  shown  us  the  same 
principle  of  efficiency  and  well-being,  a  principle  writ  large  on 
the  face  of  society,^  but  to  be  ultimately  traced  back  to  its 
analogue  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul  itself.     That 
principle,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  justice,  may  be  briefly 

'  2.  )(8  d.  «  2.  369  a,  yiyvofiii^riy  x6\tv, 

*  CLA,  443  b-c,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  principle  of  the  division  of 

iabour  IB  tnde  and  industry  was  a  sort  of  *' initial  outline"  (dpx'^y  tc  koI 

T&rm  TOfk)  of  justice,  the  first  suggestion  and  rudimentary  form  of  it,  and 

fartbflf^  thai  this  principle  was  really  only  '*  an  image  "  (er8a;X6y  n)  of  justice, 

the  truth  being  that  justice  is  not  merely  concerned  with  '*  the  external  doing 

CDe*B  own  work,"  but  with  "  the  inward  doing  of  what  is  in  very  truth  one's 

onu ; "  mo  the  hannonious  working  of  the  soul  within  itself  is  the  reaUy 

essential  condition  of  which  external  organisation  is  merely  the  '*  image  "  or 

outward  expression. 
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explained  as  follows  : — Every  man  has  wants,  of  which  he  can- 
not get  rid,  but  which  he  cannot  himself  satisfy.^  They  are  as 
various  as  the  want  of  food  and  clothes,  the  want  of  protection 
from  external  violence,  the  want  of  assistance  against  his  own 
lower  nature;  but  whatever  their  character,  they  make  bim 
individually  insufficient  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
all  men  need  others,  all  men  are,  or  may  be,  needed  by  others ; 
the  same  limitation  which  forces  the  individual  into  society 
also  makes  him  a  useful  member  of  it;  for  the  diversity  of 
individual  character  is  not  a  mere  diversity  of  atoms,  but  has 
in  it  the  capability  of  organisation,  or,  in  other  words,  of  form- 
ing a  whole.  These  primary  facts  suggest,  as  the  true  principle 
of  human  life,  that  each  social  element  should  do  that  which  it 
is  most  fitted  to  do,  thus  contributing  to  the  common  stock  the 
best  that  it  has  to  give,  and  receiving  from  each  other  element 
that  of  which  it  is  itself  most  in  need.  The  more  society  is  so 
ordered  that  this  twofold  principle  of  division  and  association 
of  work  is  carried  out,  the  more  nearly  will  it  approach  its 
most  natural  and  most  perfect  form.  The  main  part  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Republic,  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  book,  is  occupied  with  the  sketch  of  a  society 
as  it  might  be  conceived  to  be  if  this  principle  of  harmonious 
co-operation  were  realised,  and  it  is  as  an  element  in  its  reali- 
sation that  what  may  be  called  the  fii^st  system  of  education  is 
developed. 

Before  considering  that  system  in  its  details,  it  will  be  well 
to  see  what  was  Plato's  conception  of  education  in  general,  for 
by  it  his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  a  great  measure 
determined.  We  know  in  our  own  time  what  a  difference  it 
may  make  in  the  spirit  and  working  of  an  educational  method, 
whether  the  idea  with  which  it  stiirts  is  that  of  culture,  or  of 
training,  or  of-  useful  accomplishment.  Plato's  idea  of  the 
essence   of  education   is  most  simply  and    comprehensively 

^  Tho  '*  insufFicicncy  "  of  the  indi>ndual  is  first  illustrated  from  the  most 
obvious  sphere,  that  of  the  necessary  wants  (2.  369  off.);  bat  it  holds 
good  in  higher  spheres  too  ;  cf.  9.  590  d-e  (tho  divine  reason  which  it  is 
good  for  a  man  to  be  governed  by,  if  he  has  not  got  it  in  himself,  is  supplied  to 
him  from  outside).  Similarly  the  industrial  principle  of  associatiou  is  applied 
to  tho  relation  of  the  philosophers  to  the  society  of  which  they  are  memben 
(7.  519  e— 520  a). 
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expressed  in  the  word  "nurture."^  To  him  the  human  soul 
is  emphatically  and  before'aU  else  something  living,  something 
which  in  the  strict  sense  we  can  neither  create  nor  destroy, 
bat  which  we  can  feed  or  starve,  nourish  or  poison.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  living  things,  of  plants  and  animals,^  the 
stronger  and  better  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  more  important 
is  it  what  nourishment  it  gets,  and  a  gifted  soul  in  a  corrupt 
society  is  like  a  good  seed  sown  in  a  strange  soil;  it  grows 
crooked  and  unlike  itself,  loses  its  proper  virtue,  and  sinks  at 
last  to  the  level  of  its  surroundings.  And  in  another  famous 
passage  *  to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  more  than  once,  the 
young  citizen  who  is  being  educated  is  compared  to  an  animal 
at  pastnie;  from  the  things  which  he  sees  and  hears  about  him 
he  assimilates,  little  by  little,  the  good  or  the  evil  which  they 
embody,  till  *'  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle,"  which  becomes 
part  and  parcel  of  himself.  It  is  this  feeUng  of  the  assimilative 
power  of  the  soul  which  leads  Plato  to  attach  such  immense 
importance  to  the  circumstances  and  environment  of  life,  and 
makes  him  on  the  whole  more  disposed  to  attribute  moral  evil 
to  bad  nurture  than  to  inherent  vice.  Amongst  the  various 
dements  which  make  up  the  complex  creature  man,  he  con- 
oeiTes  that  there  are  few  which  are  not  open  to  good  influence. 
Of  what  are  usually  called  the  lower  desires  there  are  indeed 
some  that  are  rac^ically  "  wild,"*  and  with  these  there  is  only 
one  coarse  possible,  to  stop  their  growth ;  but  the  others  admit 
of  being  "  tamed,"  and  made  to  take  service  under  the  higher 
sell  And  thus  it  is  with  a  sort  of  compassion  that  Plato  ^ 
looks  upon  some  of  the  great  criminals  of  the  world,  who  in 
his  eyes  had  the  capability  of  being  its  greatest  benefactors, 
and  owe  their  failure  to  its  corruption  or  neglect.  Against  the 
all-powerful  influence  of  society,®  he  thinks  that  no  private 
teaching  can  hold  its  ground.  It  is  not  the  so-called  en- 
lightened leaders  of  public  opim'on,  the  sophists  of  the  day, 
who  really  teach  and  demoralise  the  youth  ;^  the  real  educator 

'  Of.,  for  the  use  of  rpo4H\  or  cognate  terms,  3.  401  b,  e  ;  402  a ;  403  c  ; 
412  b  ;  4.  424  a ;  6.  491  d-e  ;  and  Phaedrua,  247  e  ff.,  where  the  metaphor 
if  enliR^ged  npon. 

«  6.  497  b  ;  491  d— 492  a.  •  3.  401  c-d.  <  9.  689  b  ;  591  b. 

»  6.  491  e.  «  6.  492  c-e.  "  6.  492  a-b. 
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and  the  real  sophist  is  public  opinion  itself,  whose  voice, 
resounding  in  the  assembly  and  the  law-courts,  in  the  theatre 
and  the  camp,  is  practically  irresistible  by  the  isolated  efforts 
of  individuals.  Such  a  power  for  evil  can  only  be  counter- 
acted by  creating  a  power  for  good  as  penetrating,  as  uncon- 
scious, and  as  universal,  and  to  do  this  is  the  true  function  of 
a  public  system  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
inherent  vitality  of  the  soul  makes  the  question  of  its  nourish- 
ment all-important,  it  also  precludes  a  merely  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  it.  We  can  place  it  in  a  healthy  atmosphere,  but  we 
cannot  compel  it  to  assimilate  only  the  healthy  elements. 
The  "  eye  of  the  soul "  ^  is  not,  as  some  "  professors  of  education" 
seem  to  think,  a  blind  eye  into  which  knowledge  can  be  put ; 
its  power  of  vision  can  neither  be  originally  produced  by  edu- 
cation, nor  entirely  destroyed  by  the  want  of  it ;  it  can  only  be 
"  turned  to  the  light,"  for  which  it  has  an  intrinsic  capacity. 
And  the  same  holds  good  of  the  lower  extremity  of  human 
nature ;  as  in  the  "  wild  "  and  unteachable  element  there  is  a 
power  of  growth  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  being  re- 
pressed, so  among  men  there  are  found  moral  "incurables," 
for  whom  society  has  no  course  but  to  put  them  out  of  the 
way.^ 

The  very  simplicity  of  these  ideas,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
others  of  Plato,  is  apt  to  conceal  their  importance.  Everybody 
aclmits  in  theory  that  the  human  self  is  a  living  being,  requir- 
ing a  certain  environment  in  order  to  grow  properly,  and 
capable  of  growing  improperly  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways. 
13ut  it  is  mainly  in  dealing  with  the  material  circumstances  of 
life  that  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  practically  realised,  because 
there  the  consequences  of  its  neglect  are  palpable :  when  we 
have  to  do  with  the  mental  atmosphere  we  are  liable  to  forget 
it.  Then  again,  the  greater  specialisation  of  modem  life  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  keep  our  hold  on  universal  elementary 
truths,  which  to  the  Greeks  seemed  neither  old  nor  simple. 
Modern  education  inevitably  divides  itself  under  many  heads ; 
it  is  primary  or  higher,  technical  or  liberal,  scientific  or  reli- 
gious ;  the  distinctions  are  real  and  cannot  be  ignored ;  but  in 
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the  controversies  to  which  they  sometimes  give  rise  it  is  well, 
JQst  because  it  is  hard,  to  remember,  that  the  ultimate  subject 
of  all  education  is  a  living  organism,  whose  vital  power,  though 
divisible  in  thought,  is  really  one  and  undivided ;  that  its 
vital  wants  are  equally  such,  whether  they  be  for  fresh  air,  for 
osefnl  knowledge,  or  for  religious  truth ;  and  that  it  will  starve 
or  degenerate  in  mind  if  its  natural  mental  nourishment  be 
denied  it,  as  surely  as  it  will  in  body  if  its  bodily  wants  be 
neglected. 

Snch  lieing  Plato's  general  conception  of  the  nature  of 
education,  we  may  expect  that  any  system  of  education  which 
he  propoimds  will  be  a  system  for  providing  proper  nurture  to 
the  glowing  soul,  or  for  adjusting  its  surroundings  to  its  higher 
needs.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  particular  character  of  the 
system  for  attaining  these  ends  must  be  determined  by  the 
conception  of  the  human  nature  which  has  to  be  fed,  and  the 
needs  to  which  its  circumstances  have  to  be  adjusted.  And 
thus,  in  order  to  understand  Plato's  theory  of  education,  we 
most  nndezstand  his  psychology. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  psychology  of  the  Bepuhlic, 
we  shsU  have  to  notice  that,  while  the  ground-plan  of  the 
accoont  of  the  soul  remains  on  the  whole  the  same,  the  position 
assigned  to  its  various  elements  changes  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  work;  and  these  changes  are  necessarily  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  view  taken  of  education.  We  will  begin  with 
the  psychology  of  the  first  section  of  the  work,  only  combining 
that  of  later  sections  where  it  seems  to  be  in  substantial  agree- 
ment From  this  we  gather  that  Plato  regarded  the  human 
soul  as  a  complex  whole,  consisting  of  three  "  forms,"  "  kinds," 
or  "  parts,"  ^  as  he  variously  calls  them.  The  first  of  these, 
beginning  at  the  lower  end  in  the  scale  of  worth,  is  iinOvfila 
or  "appetite."  Plato*  was  aware  that  in  what  he  called  the/ 
"appetitive  "  form  of  the  soul  he  was  dealing  with  something^ 
too  various  to  be  easily  described  by  a  single  name.  He  seems 
to  ha?e  chosen  the  name  in  question  because  the  bodily  appe- 
tites, to  which  it  was  most  commonly  appropriated,  are,  from 


1  cWof,  4.  435  c  ;  439  e,  etc. ;  7^1'Of,  4.  441  c  ;  443.  d  ;  /t^pof,  4.  442  b.    1 
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their  intensity,  the  most  obvious  and  conspicuous  instances  of 
their  class.  He  has,  however,  another  name,  suggested,  not  by 
the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  activity,  but  by  what  seemed  to 
him  its  most  typical  object ;  ^  "  because  wealth  is  the  principal 
instrument  by  which  the  bodily  appetites  are  satisfied,  we  call 
this  element  of  the  soul  the  wealth-loving  or  gain-loving  ele- 
ment." Tliis  close  association  of  things  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  so  far  apart  as  sensuality  and  avarice,^  is  very  characteristic 
of  Plato ;  and  we  shall  see  later  on  by  what  facts  he  illustrates 
it.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  observe  that,  though  Plato 
by  no  means  confines  the  word  translated  "  appetite "  to  the 
above-mentioned  instances,'  yet  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  appe- 
titive "  as  a  specific  form  or  part  of  the  soul,  he  intends  primarily 
those  desires  of  which  bodily  satisfaction  and  wealth  are  the 
typical  objects.  Of  such  appetites  he  distinguishes  in  a  later 
book  two  kinds,  "  necessary  "  and  "  unnecessary."*  Necessary 
appetites  are  those  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of,  or  those  of  which 
the  satisfaction  does  us  good  ;  unnecessary  are  those  which  are 
supei-fluous  or  harmful.  In  these  latter,^  again,  there  is  a  sub- 
(^ivision  into  those  which,  though  in  themselves  unproductive 
find  wasteful  to  the  organism,  are  yet  capable  of  regulation,  and 
those  which  are  incurably  "  wild*"  "  bestial,"  "  lawless,"  which 
make  themselves  felt,  even  in  the  best  men,  when  reason  is  in 
abeyance,  but  which,  unless  repressed  or  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
bring  ruin  into  life.  These  distinctions  are  graphically  repro- 
duced in  a  somewhat  generalised  form  in  one  of  the  allegorical 
figures  under  which  Plato  represents  his  conception  of  human 
natui^.  He  asks  us  to  imagine  a  being  having  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  man,^  but  combining  within  three  creatures,  a 
man,  a  lion,  and  "  a  beast  with  many  heads,  heads  of  beasts  tame 
and  wild,  and  able  to  breed  and  change  them  at  its  will."  Of 
the  first  two  there  will  be  more  to  say  presently  ;  in  the  third 
we  readily  recognise  the  psychological  element  of  appetite  in 
the  sense  just  described.  The  hydra-like  creature  has  in  it  an 
inherent  capacity  of  growth  and  reproduction  ;  some  of  its  off- 
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spring  can  be  "tamed"  and  "  domesticated,"^  and  made  service- 
able to  life ;  others  are  radical  ly  untameable,  the  inoi-ganic,  \ 
inhuman,  "  unnecessary,"  and  possibly  destructive,  appendage 
of  our  nature,  which,  while  it  can  never  entirely  divest  itself  of 
its  humanity,  touches  God  at  one  extremity  and  the  beast  at 
the  other. 

Though  Plato  represents  appetite  a^  the  element  which 
occupies  the  largest  space  in  the  soul,*  and  though  the  men  who 
live  for  appetite  more  than  for  any  other  part  of  themselves 
are,  in  his  view,  the  majority  of  mankind,  we  shall  not  expect 
it  to  occupy  the  chief  share  of  attention  in  his  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  degree  of  education  of  which  the  appetites  are 
capable  is  expressed  by  his  own  word  "  taming,"^  and  by  this 
he  seems  to  mean  such  a  regulation  of  them  as  shall  prevent 
them  from  interfering  with  the  higher  psychical  activities,  and 
train  them  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  whole  soul  that 
basis  of  healthy  physical  life  which  is  the  necessary  ground- 
work of  those  activities. 

The  second  element  in  the  Platonic  analysis  of  the  soul 
is  not  quite  so  easily  described  or  understood.  The  Greek 
words  A//A09f  TO  Ov/jLoetBis,  by  which  it  is  designated,  are  com- 
monly translated  "  spirit,"  and  though  this  term  covers  only  a 
part  of  their  meaning  in  the  Republic,  it  will  serve  as  well  as 
any  other  in  the  absence  of  a  real  equivalent.  "  Spirit "  is 
first  introduced  as  being  the  indispensable  foundation  of  cour- 
age,* that  element  of  hardihood  and  intrepidity  wliich  is  common 
to  men  with  dogs  and  horses,  and  which  makes  them  "  never 
say  die ; "  at  the  same  time  it  is  represented  as  the  source  of 
pt^nacity  and  aggressiveness,  with  their  possible  developments 
into  ferocity  and  cruelty.  It  is  only  another  form  of  the  same 
view,  when  "  Spirit"  is  said  to  be  that  part  of  the  soul  which 
is  peculiarly  fo^tergd  and  stimulated  by  athletic  exercises ;  ^  it  is 
the  "  hard"  element  in  human  nature,  which,  if  rightly  nurtured, 
becomes- true  bravery,  but  if  exclusively  encouraged  degenerates 
into  blind  brutality,  surliness,  quarrelsomeness,  or  self-wilL     In 
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all  this  we  at  once  recognise  the  "  lion  "  of  the  all^rical  figure 
of  man  mentioned  above. 

So  far  the  account  of  the  "spirited''  element  is  simple  enough. 
It  has  two  other  senses  which  are  not  quite  so  obvious ;  the  ona 
attaching  to  the  sense  of  anger  which  Qvyuo^  so  commonly  hai, 
the  other  to  that  of  pugnacity.  From  the  former  point  of  view 
"  spirit "  appears  as  what  we  may  call  righteous  indignation.  It 
is  that  which  makes  a  man's  blood  boil  at  the  consciousness  of 
suffering  unjustly,^  while  it  is  characteristically  absent  when  the 
suffering  is  felt  to  be  deserved.  It  is  that,  again,' which  makes 
a  man  angry  with  himself  when  he  feels  that  he  has  let  his 
appetites  get  the  better  of  his  reason,  whereas  no  one  ever  feels 
this  anger  when  he  has  let  his  better  judgment  prevail  over  his 
appetite.  These  observations  lead  Plato  to  represent  "  spirit " 
as  the  natural  ally  or  servant  of  the  rational  or  better  self;*  upt 
that  it  is  never  irrational,  or  may  not  be  perverted  by  bad  edu- 
cation,^ but  that  it  never  seems  to  act  with  the  lower  appetites 
against  the  reason  ;  or,  to  use  more  modem  phraseology,  if  we 
are  once  convinced  that  in  refusing  to  satisfy  an  appetite  we 
are  acting  reasonably,  we  may  feel  dissatisfaction,  but  we  do 
not  feel  indignation.  In  its  third  and  last  distinctive  use,^ 
"  spirit "  is  the  root  of  ambition  or  the  competitive  instinct  In 
this  sense  it  is,  as  was  said,  a  modification  of  the  fighting 
spirit,  for  the  essence  both  of  ambition  and  of  pugnacity  is  the 
desire  to  do  better  than  somebody  else.  And  as  in  the  other 
two  senses,  so  here  "spirit"  may  have  a  good  or  a  bad  develop- 
ment, into  honourable  rivalry  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other 
into  mere  contentiousness. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  these  various  representations 
of  "  spirit "  may  be  connected.  In  all  of  them  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  what  we  may  call  self-assertion  and  self-consciousness. 
It  is  this,  in  the  form  of  not  choosing  to  be  "  put  upon,"  which 
makes  us  resist  what  we  think  injustice  ;  it  is  this,  in  the  form 
of  honourable  pride,  which  makes  us  face  danger  without  flinch- 
ing, and  prompts  us  to  measure  ourselves  against  others ;  it 
is  the  consciousness  of  a  self  which  deserves  respect  that 
makes  us  angry  when  we  have  disgraced  ourselves ;  and  it  is 

^  4.  440  c-d.        >  4.  440  a-b.        *  4.  140  b.        «  4.  441  a.        •  9.  531  a-b. 
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the  feeling  that  there  is  no  such  self  to  fall  back  upon  which 
weakens  us  when  we  know  that  we  are  in  the  wrong;  and 
krtly,  it  is  often  an  exaggerated  sense  of  our  own  importance 
or  power  which  breaks  out  into  aggressiveness,  hardens  into 
self-will^  or  is  nursed  into  bad  temper. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  third,  and  in  Plato's  mind 
the  highest,  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  that 
which  he  calls  "  the  philosophic."  And  here  much  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the  otherltwo  we  shall  have  to  notice  considerable 
modifications  in  his  account  in  different  parts  of  the  JRepublic. 

Begiuning  with  what  we  have  called  the  first  main  section  of 
thewoikyWe  find' the  "philosophic"  element  at  first  charac- 
terised in  a  way  very  far  removed  from  what  the  English  word 
would  lead  ns  to  expect.  It  is  introduced^  as  a  necessary 
psychdogical  complement  to  the  element  of  "  spirit."  Unmiti- 
gated or  unbalanced,  the  latter  element  would  be  a  source  of 
mere  indiscriminate  pugnacity,  and  would  result  in  a  destruc- 
tive war  of  all  against  all.  Clearly  if  human  nature  is  to  be 
adapted  to  the  higher  functions  of  civic  society,  it  must  contain 
some  connterbalanciDg  factor,  some  quality  of  gentleness  to 
aofien  ferocity,  some  tendency  to  union  to  counteract  the  feeling 
of  mutual  antagonism.  The  germs  of  such  an  element  Plato 
finds  in  some  of  the  lower  animals :  the  well-bred  dog,  who  had 
been  aLready  chosen  to  typify  the  quality  of  "  spirit,"  is  found 
to  exhibit,  along  with  the  greatest  fierceness  towards  strangers, 
the  greatest  gentleness  towards  those  whom  he  knows;  and 
this  suggests,  what  is  found  to  be  the  fact  when  we  come  to 
look  at  human  nature,  that  this  combination  of  qualities  so 
opposite  is  not  only  possible  but  natural.  But  the  question 
arises.  Why  call  this  softening,  unifying  element  "  philosophic  "  ? 
Here  again,  half-playfully  perhaps,  yet  not  without  o^  deeper 
meaning,  Plato  helps  himself  with  the  analogy  of  the  dog.  The 
dog  judges  of  friends  and  enemies  by  the  test  of  knowledge ; 


'  2.  376  b—  376  c.  In  this  passage  a  selectioii  of  men  is  being  made  who 
are'  to  be  "  goardiana  '*  of  the  ideal  state  which  is  being  constructed.  Bat  it 
iM  dear  (of.  9.  581  a-c  ;  4.  435  e — 436  a)  that  while  here  appearing  to  pick 
oat  certain  qualities  for  a  certain  purpose,  Plato  is  really  enumerating  the 
qualities  which  he  conceived  to  be  present  in  different  proportions  in  all 
hnman  beings* 
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those  whom  he  knows  he  treats  as  friends,  those  whom  he  does 
not  know  as  enemies ;  with  him,  in  a  word,  to  know  is  to  be 
fond ;  and  as  it  is  the  feeling  of  knowing  those  whom  he  knows 
which  excites  his  fondness,  he  may  be  said  in  a  sense  to  be 
fond  of  knowing,  much  as  a  person  who  likes  the  society  of  his 
inferiors  might  be  said  to  be  fond  of  superiority.  In  so  far 
then  as  the  quality  of  gentleness  attaches  to  the  consciousness 
of  knowledge  and  the  pleasure  which  that  consciousness  excites, 
it  may  be  said  to  arise  from  fondness  of  knowledge,  and  this  is 
almost  equivalent  to  "philosophy"  in  its  literal  sense  of  "love 
of  knowledge  "  or  "  wisdom." 

The  first  and  simplest  application  of  this  somewliat  curious 
train  of  thought  is  obvious  enough.  Every  one  has  felt  in  one 
form  or  another  the  power  of  knowledge  or  familiarity  to  breed 
a  sort  of  liking.  It  is  an  instinctive  feeling,  which  often  does 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  affection,  but  remains  a  sense  of  quiet 
pleasure  or  comfort ;  it  attaches  to  things,  to  places,  to  persons ; 
much  of  the  love  of  home  and  of  country,  and  even  of  humanity, 
is  traceable  to  its  presence ;  much  of  the  antipathy  to  foreigners 
or  to  novelties,  to  its  absence.  In  such  a  rudimentary  feeling 
of  attachment  for  what  belongs  to  us  Plato  saw  the  first  germ 
of  that  which  seemed  to  him  highest  in  human  nature.  We 
shall  see  shortly  how  the  germ  developed  under  his  hands. 

Our  next  introduction^  to  the  "  philosophic"  element  of  the 
soul  is  in  a  somewhat  di£ferent  context.  It  is  still,  indeed,  the 
"  gentle  "  or  "  tame  "  part  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  wildness  ** 
and  "  hardness  "  of  the  "  spirited  "  part,  and  it  is  still  intimately 
associated  with  knowledge ;  but  the  gentleness  of  which  it  is 
now  said  to  be  the  source  is  the  result  of  culture  instead  of 
dog-like  attachment,  and  the  knowledge  in  which  it  takes 
delight  is  the  sense  of  something  understood  rather  than  of  ^ 
something  familiar.  It  now  includes  susceptibility  to  the 
influences  of  language,  of  music,  of  painting,  of  beauty  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word;  it  includes  also  the  quickness  of 
perception  which  makes  learning  pleasant  and  welcomes  every 
fresh  form  of  truth.  It  has  also  a  more  purely  moral  aspect ; 
it  is  that  which  produces  love  of  order  and  quietness,  the 


1  3.  410  b-412  a. 
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impulse  to  obey  rather  than  to  resist,  £uid  to  use  persuasion 
rather  than  force.  like  "  spirit,"  it  is  capable  of  exaggeration 
and  perversion ;  under  the  exclusive  or  excessive  influence  of 
culture  and  refinement  it  develops  softness  and  effeminacy,  or 
nenrooB  sensibility  and  unstableness. 

When  we  again  ^  meet  with  the  highest  form  of  the  soul  it  is 
no  longer  under  the  name  of  "  philosophic ; "  the  intellectual 
ehaiacter  in  it  now  predominates  over  the  emotional ;  it  is  the 
calcnlatiTerdeliberative,  reasoning  element  in  the  soul,  that  in 
virtoe  of  which  it  guides  and  rules,  that  which  when  fully 
developed  becomes,  not  love  of  wisdom,  but  wisdom.  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  "  spirited "  element  is  also  changed ;  from  being  a 
merely  complementary  factor  to  it,  it  has  come  to  be  its  natural 
luastei;  £nom  whom  issue  the  dogmas  and  principles  which  in 
the  well-trained  soul  "  appetite  "  cheerfully  obeys  and  "  spirit " 
fearlessly  carries  out. 

Such  is  tbe  account  of  the  "philosophic"  part  in  the  first'' 
section  of  the  JRepiiblic ;  in  its  most  primitive  character  it  is  j 
the  impulse  of  attraction  to  what  is  familiar  because  it  is  I 
fa]iiiIiar;^iCEuBn  the  substratum  of  gentleness  and  of  culture;/ 
lastly,  reason  in  its  regulative  and  ruling  capacity.  / 

To  sum  up  then  briefly  the  results  thus  far  arrived  at,  the 
human  soul,  in  Plato's  view,  is  a  triple  beiug.  It  has^  for  its 
largest  oonstituent^appetite,  the  simple  craving  for  present 
satis&Glion,  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  mostly  amenable, 
but  also  partially  imamenable,  to  reason.  Secondly,  it  implies 
an  elonent  of  self-assertiveness  and  pugnacity,  which  gives  rise 
to  qualities  as  various  as  courage  and  brutality,  ambition  and 
cooteiitiousness,  just  indignation  and  unreasoning  bad  temper. 
Lastly,  there  is  in  it  a  capacity  of  attraction  and  receptivity, 
which  if  not  perverted  into  weakness  of  character,  develops,  on 
the  one  side,  into  gentleness,  sociableness,  love ;  on  the  other, 
into  refinement,  culture,  and  wisdom. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  later  modifications  of  this  psychology, 
we  find,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  they  are  modifica- 
tions not  so  much  in  the  general  constitution  of  the  soul  as  in 

i  4.  439  d  ;  441  e ;  442  c.  In  the  f  oarth  book  ttie  word  4n\6<ro<f>oy  is  dropped, 
and  the  bi£^e«t  element  in  the  soul  is  generally  called  XoytffrtKdp  or  (436  a ; 
cf.  9.  580  d)  i  iMMBi^oiuv, 
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the  relationship  of  its  constituent  elements.  They  consist 
mainly  in  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  conception  of  the 
"  pliilosophic  "  element,  and  in  the  assignment  to  it  of  a  much 
more  predominant  position  in  the  formation  of  human  character 
and  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  make  this  clear  without  again  referring  shortly  to  the  general 
structure  of  the  ItcjmUic,  The  first  four  books  of  it,  as  we 
saw,  contain  the  discovery  and  exhibition  of  a  principle  of 
human  life,  social  and  individual,  such  as,  if  carried  out,  would 
realise  the  greatest  wellbeing  of  which  man  is  capable.  That 
principle  is  most  simply  described  as  the  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion of  various  elements,  whether  those  of  the  individual  soul 
or  those  of  the  state ;  and  the  ultimate  hypothesis  upon  which 
the  principle  rests  is  that  these  various  elements  have  the 
capacity  of  forming  a  whole,  and  that,  therefore,  in  performing 
eAch  their  separate  function  in  the  best  way,  they  are  also  iu 
the  best  way  working  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  According  to 
this  view,  in  a  nonnally  constituted  society  each  class  would 
consist  of  those  individuals  in  whom  a  certain  psychological 
quality  predominated,  and  who  were  therefore  best  fitted  for  a 
certain  kind  of  work ;  and  the  chief  interest  and  duty  of  the 
society  would  be  to  secure,  firstly,  that  each  of  its  members 
should  have  his  proper  place  in  the  organisation  of  work ;  and, 
secondly,  that  having  found  his  proper  place,  he  should  be 
fitted  by  education  or  other  means  to  do  the  particular  work  of 
his  life  as  well  as  possible.  Of  the  work  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  state,  Plato  thought  that  there  were  three  principal 
kinds,  the  work  of  producing  the  material  commodities  esseu* 
tial  to  life,  the  work  of  protecting  the  state  against  external 
enemies  and  of  preserving  order  within  it,  and  the  work  of 
legislation  and  government.  For  the  class  of  citizens  engaged 
in  the  first  kind  of  work  he  apparently  did  not  think  that  any 
public  system  of  education  was  necessary,  a  fact  which,  however 
much  at  variance  with  modem  ideas,  will  not  startle  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  position  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
Greek  society,  and  with  the  opinions  entertained  of  them  both 
by  the  public  and  by  philosophers.  It  was  then  for  the  classes 
who  are  engaged  in  military  and  political  functions,  that  is,  in 
what  a  Greek  would  consider  the  functions  of  a  citizen  proper, 
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that  the  education  sketched  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Bepublic 
is  exclusively  intended.  That  education  is  a  method  for  pro- 
viding the  natural  and  proper  nurture  for  the  soids  of  the 
pcooiis  in  question.  Its  character  (to  anticipate  for  a  moment 
what  must  be  said  later)  is  emphatically  non-technical;  it 
teadies  no  knowledge  or  mental  accomplishment  having  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  functions  eventually  to  be  exercised  by 
those  who  receive  it ;  *it  comes  to  an  end  at  about  twenty,  when 
thoee  functions  have  not  yet  begun,  and  its  main  object  is  to 
pxedispoae  the  soul,  inteUectually  and  morally,  to  the  perception 
and  execnftion  of  ideas  and  principles  of  which  it  does  not  as 
yet  undentand  the  full  bearing,  but  upon  which  it  will  after- 
waids  find  that  the  welfare  of  itself  £uid  society  depends. 

We  maj  now  return  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  necessary 
to  mtke  this  digression.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  Plato's  mind,^ 
even  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  the  first  part  of  the 
JBqfMe,  that  the  system  of  education  contained  in  it  was 
impeifect  and  inadequate.  Whether  it  was  from  design  that 
he  dcfened  the  expression  of  this  feeling,  or  whether  it  was 
fovced  from  him  by  subsequent  criticism,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  diacass ;  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  in  what  may  be  called 
the  aeoond  section  of  the  work,  comprising  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  books,  the  education  described  in  the  preceding  books 
is  refened  to  and  criticised  as  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
piepsring  citizens  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  important  public 
fiinctjons.  This  attitude  of  criticism  adopted  in  the  later 
townds  the  earlier  section  is  however  by  no  means  the  only 
symptom  of  change  on  the  pari  of  the  writer.  The  question  under 
diseasakm,  the  tone  in  which  it  is  discussed,  and  the  answer 
wfakh  ia  given  to  it,  are  very  different  in  the  two  parts.  In 
the  fixBt  the  question  is,  Wliat  is  the  true  principle  which 
should  violate  human  life,  and  what  would  be  the  form  of  a 
societj  in  which  it  was  carried  out  ?  In  the  second  it  is.  How 
could  aoch  an  ideal  society,  with  aU  the  consequences  wliich  it 
seems  logically  to  entail,  be  actually  realised,  and  what  is  the  root 

'  ladiCBtionB  of  tliU  feeling  are  found  3.  414  a  and  416  b,  compared  with 
6.  MS  a-b,  e.  The  want  of  '*  exactness"  or  completeness  in  the  account  of 
education  in  the  early  hooka  ia  parallel  to  that  in  the  psychology  (cf .  4.  435  d 
with  6.  604  a^ 
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of  the  existing  evils  of  iDankind  which  hinder  its  realisation  ? 
In  the  first  part,  again,  the  tone  is  that  of  a  man  who  certainly 
sees  much  to  criticise  in  existing  institutions,  but  who  is  never- 
theless disposed  to  make  the  best  of  them,  and  does  not  despair 
of  doing  so.  In  the  second  it  is  that  of  one  oppressed  by  the 
sense  of  the  evil  in  the  world,  hoping  for  salvation  only  from 
remedies  wliich  are  themselves  almost  hopeless,  diffident  and 
yet  defiant,  daringly  paradoxical  and  yet  terribly  in  earnest 
And  lastly,  the  two  answers  are  different.  To  the  earlier 
question  the  answer  is :  Allow,  and  if  necessary  compel,  human 
nature  to  develop  normally,  and  provide  it  with  the  nurture 
which  its  development  demands;  the  rest  will  manage  itself. 
To  the  later  it  is :  The  cause  of  the  iUs  of  mankind  is  ignorance 
of  their  true  good  and  neglect  of  their  noblest  natures ;  train 
those  natures  rightly  and  they  will  see  what  is  the  true  good  of 
mankind ;  give  them  unlimited  power  and  they  will  carry  out 
what  the  good  requires.  Such  is  the  significance  of  the  start- 
ling demand  made  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  liepiiblie,  that 
philosophers  should  be  kings.  We  are  here  concerned  with  it^ 
not  in  its  political,  but  in  its  psychological  and  educational, 
aspect ;  in  other  words,  we  have  to  sec  how  Plato's  conception 
of  what  we  have  already  learnt  to  know  as  the  "  philosophic 
part "  in  the  soul  has  expanded  to  the  point  at  which  we  now  ■ 
find  it,  giving  its  name  to  the  whole  man,  embodying  all  gifts 
and  excellencies,  and  claiming  to  rule  the  world.  -^ 

Between  the  account  of  the  "  philosophic  "  element  which  we 
have  gathered  from  the  first  four  books  of  the  Eepvblixiy  and 
that  of  the  "  philosophic  nature  "  which  we  are  about  to  gather 
from  the  following  three,  the  references  made  to  the  same 
subject  in  the  ninth  book  seem  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
place,^  and  to  form  a  kind  of  transition.  In  the  ninth  book, 
taking  his  departure  from  the  triple  division  of  the  soul  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar,  Plato  divides  mankind  into  three 
"primary  kinds,"*  according  as  one  or  other  of  the  three 
psychical  elements  predominates  in  the  character.    To  those  in 


^  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  ninth  book  was  necessarily  compoted 
before  the  sixth,  though  there  is  some  ground  for  the  supposition. 
>  9.  580  d  ff. 
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whom  "  appetite"  predominate^,  the  chief  object  in  life  is  the 
vedth  by  which  appetite  is  ^atij^fied ;  to  the  "  spirited  "  class  it 
is  the  honour  which  rewaid;^*  succe^^ful  competition ;  while  to 
those  in  whom  the  "  philosophic "  side  is  the  strongest,  it  is 
tmtli.  And  accordingly  they  are  called  respectively  lovers  of 
gain  or  wealth,  lovers  of  contention  or  honour,  lovers  of  learn- 
ing or  wisdom,  that  is,  "  philosopher^,"  and  of  these  the  last  are 
said  to  enjoy  the  fullest  experience  and  to  live  the  highest  life. 
Here  then  we  find  the  love  of  knowing,  which  has  all  along 
underlain  m  different  ^en$es  the  "  philosophic "  form  of  soul, 
interpreted  as  the  love  of  "  knowing  the  nature  of  the  truth,"  * 
or,  to  nse  an  equivalent  Platonic  phrei^e,  "  the  nature  of  what 
is,"  and  farther,  when  present  in  Sufficient  force,  giving  it^ 
name  to  a  definite  type  of  character,  and  that  the  highest. 
The  allegorical  figure  of  man  in  the  ^ame  book,  to  which  refer- 
ence ha^  already  been  made,  0upplie^  ^bme  more  addition^  to 
the  oooception.  In  the  triple  creature  which  we  are  there  a^ked 
to  imagine,  the  "  man,"  or,  a^  he  is  called  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  external  human  Semblance,  the  "  inward  man,"  clearly 
re;«e^t^  the  '*  philoifiopliic  "  element ;  and  from  thi^  we  ^ee 
that  in  Flato'fl  view  it  i^  thi^  element  which  constituted  the 
real  humanity,  and  therefore  the  real  personality,  in  our  com- 
plex mtore.  But  thi$  i^  not  alL  The  ''  inward  man  "  i^  dis- 
tinctly ajl^rted  to  be  that  which  is  "  divine "  or  "  the  mo$t 
divine*  in  man.^  To  Plato  there  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  the 
human  soul,  as  there  is  in  the  physical  world ;  his  ''  celestial 
city"*  18  riot  only  a  visionary  type,  it  is  al^o,  like  the  " kingdom 
of  heayen,"  within  us,  and  he  who  will  may  enter  in  and  dwell 
thersL  And  once  more,  a^  it  i^  thi^  divine  humanity  which  ii^ 
in  the  trae^  ^n^le  the  pelf,  the  other  part^  of  human  nature 
are  conceived  by  Plato  to  find  their  highest  activity  and  their 
moot  real  Satisfaction  in  following  and  Serving  it  a^  far  a^  they 
are  aUe ;  to  become  a^  human  a^  po^^ible,  to  live  for  humanity 
in  thj|l  to^,  i^  the  highest  end  of  the  half-animal  nature  which 
form^  the  larger  part  of  man. 

IVuning  now  from  the  ninth  to  the  three  central  books  of 

'  581  b,  e  ;  682  b,  o. 

'  9.  689  d,  e ;  590  d;  cf.  too,  6.  497  c,  and  10.  611  e.  '  9.  592  a-b. 
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the  Bepvhlic,  we  find  the  attributes  with  which  the  "philo- 
sophic" nature  is  invested  in  the  former  confirmed  and  developed 
in  the  latter.  The  point  of  departure  is  the  same :  the  "  philo- 
sopher" is  described,  in  accordance  with  his  name,^  as  one  who 
loves  knowledge  or  wisdom,  and  "  philosophy  "  is  the  instinctive 
and  indiscriminate  craving  to  learn.  The  man  endowed  with 
this  passion  is  like  a  man  with  a  great  appetite  and  a  strong 
digestion ;  everything  that  will  stay  the  hunger  of  his  soul  is 
welcome  food.  Or  again,  he  is  like  a  man  who  is  in  love^  not 
once  or  twice,  but  always  and  everywhere ;  as  the  lover  finds 
nothing  that  is  not  beautiful  in  the  face  of  his  beloved,  so  to  the 
man  bom  to  be  a  "  philosopher  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  face  of 
truth  which  is  not  loveable.  This  is  the  germ,  the  elementary 
condition,  of  philosophy ;  it  does  not  of  itself  make  a  full-grown 
philosopher,  any  more  than  the  possession  of  "  spirit"  necessarily 
makes  a  brave  man ;  but  no  true  philosopher  can  be  without 
it,  any  more  than  a  spiritless  man  can  have  real  courage.  But 
(and  here  Plato  takes  his  next  great  step)'  these  elementary 
qualities  are  not  only  the  germ  of  the  true  philosophic  character, 
but  of  all  human  excellence  as  well ;  or  rather,  the  philo^phic 
spirit  cannot  exist  in  its  fulness  and  integrity  without  involv- 
ing all  that  is  called  good  and  noble  in  human  character. 
Plato  explains  this  somewhat  startling  idea  by  Showing  how 
the  whole  ^ompany  of  virtues  flows  naturally  and  nece$$aiily 
from  the  single  passion  for  truth.  In  one  whose  de^ire^"*'^^ 
strongly"  towards  one  all-absorbing  object,  the  channel^  of  the 
bodily  appetites  must  run  dry ;  and  the  "  vision  of  aU  time)  and 
all  existence"  which  he  enjoys  will  make  human  life  seem  bat 
a  little  thing,  and  death  nothing  to  be  feared.  In  a  mind 
which  "  reaches  out  after  all  that  is  human  and  divine"  then 
is  no  room  for  meanness  or  pettiness,  nor  can  such  a  mind  be 
harsh  or  unfair  in  dealings  with  other  men,  for  the  motives 
which  make  others  so — avarice,  conceit,  or  fear — do  not  touch  it 
Add  to  these  ethical  qualities  the  intellectual  gifts  without 
which  love  of  knowledge  is  impossible,  qiuckness  to  learn  and 
slowness  to  forget,  with  that  mental  grace  or  proportion  which 

»  5.  474  c— 475  c  ;  6.  485  b. 
«  6.  485  b-^487  a;  489  e-490  c 
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^indisposes  the  soul  to  receive  truth,  and  we  have  a  fully-endowed 
itttme,  such  as  "  the  god  of  blame  himself  could  find  no  fault  in/' 
We  have  here  reached  the  culminating  point  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  Plato's  conception  of  "  philosophy"  in  the  Bepublic. 
ftywm^g  with  the  instinctive  attraction  to  what  is  familiar, 
paasing  on  into  the  ready  receptivity  for  all  that  is  admirable 
in  ]i^^ie_.and  art,  with  the  unconscious  grace  and  refinement 
which  accompanies  it,  it  has  now  become  the  consuming  pas-  . 
skm'&L.vhat  is  true  and  real,  at  once  the  most  human  and  the  / 
most  dmne  attribute  of  the  soul,  the  crowning  gift  and  com- 
plete embodiment  of  perfect  manhood. 

Neitha  the  later  uses  of  the  word  "  philosophy,"  nor  its 
litecal  inteipiretation  as  "  love  of  wisdom,"  will  much  help  the 
modem  reader  to  enter  here  into  the  spirit  of  Plato.  Philo- 
aopihf  to  most  of  us  is  too  much  wrapt  up  in  the  associations 
of  boolo  and  systems,  of  technicalities  and  jargon,  to  let  us  feel 
the  firing  spirit  which  it  still  is  when  it  is  anything  more  than 
a  act  of  phrases.  And  the  love  of  truth,  in  spite  of  the  boasts 
of  Bodom  science,  is  still  but  rarely  found  to  dominate  the 
chancter  and  mould  the  life  as  Plato  conceived  that  it  might 
da  Hie  difficulty  of  understanding  him  is  further  increased 
by  tke  dispersion  and  differentiation  which  his  idea  has  undei^ 
gone.  When  he  spoke  of  "  the  truth,"  or  of  **  what  is,"  we  see 
that  ttnrr  entered  into  his  feeling  not  only  the  enthusiasm  of 
tlik  adentifiic  discoverer,  but  also  the  passion  of  the  poet  for 
haaalj  and  the  devotion  of  the  saint  to  the  object  of  his  wor- 
afaipL  It  would  be  beyond  our  present  scope  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  this  point ;  a  reference  to  two  passages  in  the  Bepublic 
will  anffidently  illustrate  it.  One  is  that  in  which  he  describes 
Nthe  philosophic  spirit  as  the  desire  for  imion  of  the  mind  with 
/  leafitj  :*  "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  real  lover  of  learning  to  be 
ever  struggling  up  to  being,  and  not  to  abide  amongst  the 
manifidd  and  limited  objects  of  opinion ;  he  will  go  on  his  way, 
and  the  edge  of  his  love  wiU  not  grow  dull  nor  its  force  abate, 
.  until  he  has  got  hold  of  the  nature  of  being  with  that  pait  of 
Mb  soul  to  which  it  belongs  so  to  do,  and  that  is  the  part  which 
is  akin  to  being;  with  this  he  wiU  draw  near,  and  mingle 


1  6.  490  a-b. 
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being  with  being,  and  beget  intelligence  and  truth,  and  find 
knowledge  and  true  life  and  nourishment,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  he  will  cease  from  his  travail"  The  imagery  of  this 
passage  shows  us  that  to  Plato  the  process  of  knowledge  was 
very  far  from  being  the  mechanical  and  external  operation  ft^ 
'  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  it.  To  him  the  world  of  reality  or 
fact,  that  which  really  is  in  spite  of  what  appears  or  what  we 
fancy,  is  something  of  kindred  nature  with  what  is  highest  in 
the  human  mind ;  the  impulse  to  know  is  the  impulse  to  become 
one  with  that  which  is  "  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh," 
and  truth  is  the  birth  which  allays  the  "  travail  of  the  soul." 

In  another  passage  ^  the  eflect  of  the  same  spirit  upon  the 
formation  of  character  is  brought  out  in  a  way  equally  remote 
from  ordinary  modes  of  thought     "The  man  whose  mind  is 
really  set  upon  the  things  that  are,  has  not  leisure  to  look  down 
at  the  concerns  of  men,  and  to  fight  with  them,  and  fill  him- 
self with  envy  and  bitterness ;  that  which  he  sees  and  gazes 
upon  is  set  fast  and  ever  the  same,  it  neither  does  nor  suiBTers 
wrong,  but  is  aU  reasonable  and  in  order.    This  he  imitates, 
and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  becomes  like  it,  for  it  surely  cannot 
|be  that  a  man  can  live  in  fellowship  with  what  he  admires 
'without  imitating  it.    So  then  the  philosopher, living  in  fellow- 
ship with  what  is  divine  and  orderly,  grows  himself  orderly 
and  divine  as  far  as  man  is  able."    Such  is  Plato's  conception 
of  what  in  modern  phrase  we  should  call  the  genuine  study  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  world.    In  the  unchangeable  order  and 
beauty  of  the  universe  he  sees  the  image  on  a  vaster  scale  of  the 
same  reason  which  is  imperfectly  reflected  in  human  life,  and  he 
might  have  said  to  Justice  what  Wordsworth  has  said  to  Duty : 

"  Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee  are  fresh  and  strong.** 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  main  elements  of  that 
human  nature  for  which,  as  Plato  conceived,  it  was  the  function 
of  education  to  provide  nurture.  It  may  seem,  perhaps^  that 
a  disproportionate  space  has  been  given  to  what  belongs  not  to 
^education  but  to  psychology.  But  it  is  just  the  inseparableness 
of  the  two  that  is  so  characteristic  of  Plato's  treatment,  and, 

1  6.  600  b-c. 
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whatever  we  may  think  of  hi^  analy^i^  of  the  soul  in  its  de- 
tails, we  shall  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  some  such 
analysis  is  an  indi^en^ble  condition  of  a  really  rational 
theory  of  education ;  in  other  words,  that  neither  a  state  nor 
an  individual  can  undertake  to  educate  in  a  systematic  way 
unleBB  they  start  with  some  idea,  not  only  of  what  th^y  wish 
to  teach,  nor  only  of  the  type  of  characterwhich  they  wish  to 
produce,  but  also  of  the  living  being  to  which  the  matter  to 
be  tau^t  is  relative,  and  upon  which  the  given  character  M  to 
be  impressed.  The  "  practical "  man,  who  believes  in  "  results," 
will  be  diBgo^ed  to  regard  such  psychological  considerations  as 
fandfol  or  far-fetched.  And  yet  the  most  fatally  unpractical 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  go  on  testing  methods  by  results  which 
take  every  factor  into  account  except  the  one  upon  which  the 
whole  leanlt  ultimately  depends.  That  factor  in  man  is  the 
human  mind,  in  Englishmen  the  English  mind,  in  difierent 
claases  of  Englishmen  the  minds  of  those  classes ;  and  to  dis- 
cuss what  kinds  of  education  are  in  themselves  the  best, 
wiHioiit  considering  mental  organisation,  \&  as  idle  as  to  discuss 
what  is  the  best  kind  of  food  in  the  abstract  without  regard  to 
the  stomach  which  has  to  digest  it. 

Before  passing  on  to  our  main  subject,  the  methods  by 
which  Flato  proposed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
soul,  one  preliminary  observation  must  be  made.     It  appears  ^ 
from  what  has  been  already  said  that  there  is  a  certain  want 
of  coDtinuitv  in  his  psychology.     Instead  of  following  the  soul 
in  an  unbroken  series  from  its  earliest  to  its  most  advanced 
phase  of  development,  he  has  first  given  a  picture  of  its  educa- 
tion up  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  apparently  meant  to  be 
final,  and  has  then  made  a  fresh  start,  and  represented  the 
prerions  course  as  a  merely  preliminary  stage  in  a  larger  and 
more  elaborate  system;  and  this  fresh  start  coincides  with  a 
fresh  point  of  departure  in  the  account  of  the  highest  or  ''  philo- 
sojduc"  element  in  the  souL     The  questions  suggested  by 
these  fisu^ts  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Bcpvblic  do  not  con- 
cern us  now ;  whatever  they  may  be,  and  however  they  may 
be  answered,  it  may  be  assumed  here  that  Plato,  at  some  time 
in  his  life,  intended  the  sections  of  the  Republic,  as  we  now 
have  it,  to  form  parts  of  one  work.      On  this  assumption. 
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"  In  all  work  the  beginning  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 

specially  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  young  and  tender  creature, 

w  then,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  it  receives  the  particular 

aahion  and  stamp  which  we  wish  to  impress  upon  it,"^  and  so, 

*what  the  child  hears  when  it  is  young  generally  becomes 

fixed  fast  and  indelibly  in  its  mind."*    This  is  Plato's  reason  for 

gmng  so  much  consideration  to  the  beginnings  of  education. 

The  young  soul,  like  the  young  body,  is  plastic  and  malleable, 

tad  mothers  and  nurses,  who  take  such  care  that  their  chil- 

tea's  limbs  shall  grow  straight,  should  remember  how  much 

VKBecare  is  needed  in  the  handling  £uid  shaping  of  their  minds.^ 

^W^t  then  are  the  ideas  which  should  be  impressed  most 

teply  on  the  minds  of  children  ?     Speaking  generally,  they 

^^^  tesnch  as  we  should  wish  them  to  retain  when  they  are 

ff^^n^p.*  The  education  of  childhood  should  lay  a  foundation 

of  character  which  will  not  have  to  be  cut  away  as  years  go  on, 

™  ^  invite  and  sustain  the  superstructure  of  manhood. 

Swh  a  foundation  Plato  would  see  laid  in  certain  religious  or 

**"Mdigioiis  ideas ;  he  would,  in  other  words,  have  the  funda- 

•  neatal  dements  of  character  developed  in  the  first  instance  by 

^'^y  putting  before  the  minds  of  the  young  the  true  nature 

w  wd  and  of  what  is  most  godlike  in  man.     In  this  sense, 

™^tliat  he  would  represent  the  primary  moral  ideas  to  chil- 

™  >s  embodied  in  divine  or  superhuman  beings,  Plato  may 

wtmlysaid  to  invest  those  ideas  with  a  religious  sanction, 

*^  fe  give  his  system  of  education  a  religious  basis.      The 

™^  is  to  be  bred  up  in  the  belief  that  beings  greater  and 

**te  than  himself  have  behaved  in  a  certain  way,  and  his 

^^^^  impulse  to  imitate  is  thus  to  be  utilised  in  forming 

"^own  character.**    It  would,  however,  be  an  inversion  of  the 

''^•l  order  of  Plato's  thought,  to  say  that  he  conceives  the  ideas 

^  jQestion  to  owe  their  validity  to  their  superhuman  embodi- 

^t    On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  with  him  the  moral  is 

'  2.  377  a-b.  •  2.  378  de.  •  2.  377  c. 

*  2.  377  b,  hr€iZh»  TeXitaOwrtP ;  cf.  383  c,  el  AtAXoutro',  «.t.X. 

'  This  impalfle  is  mostly  insisted  on  by  Plato  in  connection  with  what  is 
bid  (2.  378  b;  3.  391  e),  bat  it  is  implied  in  all  that  he  says  of  early 
education.      (X.  6.  500  0,  ij  oUi  rtyd  /iifxa.v^*  e&ou,  dry  rit  dfuKet  dyd/uvoi,  /lii 
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the  accounts  which  it  contains  both  of  the  soul  and  of  educa- 
tion have  been  considered  in  this  Essay  as  forming  a  logical  if 
not  a  literary  whole,  and  as  supplying  a  fairly  complete  and 
coherent  representation  of  what  Plato  conceived  human  nature 
in  its  fulness  to  be  and  to  require.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  once  for  all  that  the  BepuMic  gives  us,  not  a  de- 
tailed treatise  on  education,  but  certain  leading  principles 
which  admit  of  being  applied  under  various  circumstances  and 
in  various  ways.  Our  present  object  is  not  primarily  to  dis- 
cover the  modifications  which  these  principles  admit  or 
require,  but  to  exhibit  the  principles  themselves  in  their 
clearest  light  and  fullest  bearings. 

The  education  of  the  average  Greek  gentleman,  like  that  of 
the  average  English  gentleman,  comprised  a  certain  amount  of 
mental  cultivation  and  a  certain  amount  of  athletic  exercise. 
The  former,  besides  reading,  writing,  and  some  elementaiy 
mathematics,  consisted  mainly  in  the  reciting  and  learning  bj 
heart  of  poetry,  along  with  the  elements  of  music,  and  some- 
times of  drawing.  Perhaps  because  so  much  of  the  poetiy 
was  originally  sung  or  accompanied,  the  word  "music"  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  education  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
music  proper,  and  it  is  in  this  wider  sense  that  Plato  habitu- 
ally uses  it  Under  the  term  "  gymnastic  **  was  understood  the 
whole  system  of  diet  and  exercise  wliich,  varying  with  the 
customs  of  different  states,  had  for  its  common  object  the  pro- 
duction of  bodily  health  and  strength,  and  the  preparation  for 
military  service.  In  this  twofold  method  of  education,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  had  handed  down,  Plato  sees  an  un- 
conscious recognition  of  the  psychological  requirements  oCT 
human  nature  on  its  two  most  important  sides.^  At  first  sigh 
it  would  seem  that  "  music  "  and  "  gymnastic  **  were  related 
one  another  as  mental  to  bodily  training,  and  this  was  no  doul> 
the  ordinary  way  of  distinguishing  them ;  but  Plato,  while  hixi^  — 
self  adopting  the  popular  phraseology  at  first,  afterwards  correctors 
it  by  asserting  that  the  soul,  and  not  the  body,  is  the  primaT'y 
object  of  "gymnastic"  as  well  as  of  "music/'-  and  appeals 


'  2.  376  e,  1j  x^^^^di'  (i>p€ip  /SeXrfw  r^f  inrb  rov  voWoO  XP^^ov  t'^pri/adpTff ; 
3.  411  e,  e€^  #7«7'  dp,  jc.T.X.  *  3.  410  b-c 
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to  the  fact  that  exclusive  devotion  to  physical  exercises  affects 
the  character  no  less  markedly  than  exclusive  devotion  to 
literary  and  Aesthetic  culture.     The   truth  is,  that  "music" 
educates,^  not  the  soul  merely,  but  specifically  the  "philo- 
sophic "  part  of  the  soul,  throu^  the  medium  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  while  "  gymnastic,"  through  bodily  exercises,  not  only  pro- 
duces bodily  health  and  strength,  but  disciplines  the  psycho- 
logical element  of  "  spirit."    It  is  through  the  gentle,  responsive, 
loving  element  that  the  soul  is  open  to  the  influences  of  litera- 
ture and  art;  it  is  this  which  makes  it  quick  to  assimilate, 
ready  to  obey  and  to  imitate,  open-eyed  and  open-eared  to 
catch  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  living  world.     To  satisfy 
its  cravings  with  the  right  food,  to  offer  true  nobility  to  its 
admiration  and  true  beauty  to  its  love,  to  keep  its  perceptions 
wakefbl  and  clear,  to  refine  and  balance  its  emotions,  these  are, 
in  Plato's  opinion,  the  functions  of  "  musical "  education.     But 
it  win  not  be  truly  "  musical,"  truly  **  harmonious,"  imless  it  be 
connteibalanced  by  something  different.'    If  the  "  philo^phic  " 
side  of  the  soul  be  exclusively  fostered,  its  gentlene^  will  turn 
into  effeminacy,  its  sensitiveness  into  irritability,  its  simple 
lofe  into  feverish  desire.'    It  is  not  enough  (though  this  is 
important)  that  the  material  presented  in  "music"  should 
itself  be  such  as  to  brace  the  softer  qualities  in  the  soul ;  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  nurture  of  an  altogether  different 
kind  acting  upon  altogether  different  qualities.    This  is  the 
office  of  "  gymnastic,"  which,  by  bodily  exercises,  develops  smd 
educates  the  element  of  "  spirit."    For  "  spirit,"  though  it  has  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  ally  itself  with  reason,  requires  training 
if  the  tendency  is  to  become  a  habit.     Proper  "  gymnastic"  will 
discipline  the  wild  impulses  of  violence  and  pugnacity,  de- 
veloping the  intelligent  courage  of  the  citizen-soldier,  instead 
of  the  blind  ferocity  of  the  barbarian  or  the  wild  beast,*  while 
it  will  counteract  the  pelding,  voluptuous,  or  nervous  tenden- 
cies by  encouraging  competition,  endurance,  and  presence  of 
mind.     On  the  other  hand,  excessive  attention  to  it  brings 
with  it  evils  as  great  as  its  undue  neglect.    The  body  then 


>  3.  410  0-412  a.  *  3.  412  a  ;  cf.  9.  591  d. 
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gradually  swallows  up  the  mind ;  the  whole  man  swells  with 
the  pride  of  conscious  strength ;  by  degrees  his  courage  sinks 
into  brutality,  and  his  high  spirit  into  insolence;  his  senses, 
the  windows  of  the  mind,  are  clogged  £uid  darkened,  and  his 
intelligence,  neglected  and  starved,  grows  "weak,  deaf,  and 
blind."  The  problem  then  of  education  is  to  adjust  these  two 
complementary  but  conflicting  elements  in  human  nature.^ 
The  soul  is  like  a  stringed  instrument,  and  education  has  to 
tune  it,  tightening  here  and  slackening  there,  that  it  may 
become  one  instead  of  many,  and  its  life  a  harmony  instead  of 
a  discord.  The  man  who  can  thus  educate  himself  or  others, 
who  can  "  combine  music  and  gymnastic,  and  apply  them  in  due 
proportion  to  the  soul,"  deserves,  far  more  than  any  musician, 
to  be  called  a  "  musical "  man. 

Of  the  two  branches  of  education,  "  music,"  in  its  widest 
sense,*  will  clearly  begin  before  "  gymnastic,"  for  we  tell  stories 
to  children  before  they  can  take  athletic  exercise.  The  means 
employed  by  "music"  in  the  Platonic  system  are  literature, 
music  proper,  and  the  other  fine  arts.  Each  of  these,  in  its 
different  way,  is  capable  of  expressing  certain  ethical  charac-' 
teristics,  and  by  each  these  characteristics  are  conveyed,  through 
the  eye  or  ear,  to  the  soul.*  Of  the  various  means,  literature, 
in  the  shape  of  stories  and  poetry,  naturally  comes  first,*  and 
the  questions  which  Plato  ^  raises  regarding  the  educational 
use  of  literature  are  two,  firstly,  what  should  it  express  ?  and 
secondly,  how  should  it  express  it  ?  The  first  question  explains 
itself;  the  second  concerns  literary  form  or  style,  and,  as  the 
ethical  influence  of  form  depends  mainly,  in  Plato's  view,  on 
the  degree  to  w^hich  it  is  dramatic,  this  question  to  him  comes  to 
be.  How  far  is  the  dramatic  element  in  literature  good  or  bad  for 
education  ?  Such  a  problem  would  not  arise  until  a  compara- 
tively late  stage,  for  in  young  children  the  susceptibility  to 
literary  influence  is  as  yet  too  embryonic  to  admit  such  distinc- 
tions as  dramatic  or  undramatic,  personal  or  impersonal,  and 
the  like.  The  first  question  then  is  not  as  to  the  form  but  as  to 
the  substance  of  literature,  regarded  as  an  educational  agent. 


»  3.  412  a ;  cf.  4,  443  d-e.       *  2.  376  e.       »  3.  400  c— 401  a. 
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"  In  all  work  the  beginning  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
especially  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  young  and  tender  creature, 
for  then,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  it  receives  the  particular 
bahion  and  stamp  which  we  wish  to  impress  upon  it,"^  and  so, 
"what  the  child  hears  when  it  is  young  generally  becomes 
fixed  &st  and  indelibly  in  its  mind."^    This  is  Plato's  reason  for 
giving  80  much  consideration  to  the  beginnings  of  education. 
The  young  soul,  like  the  yoimg  body,  is  plastic  and  malleable, 
and  motheiB  and  nurses,  who  take  such  care  that  their  chil- 
dren's limbs  shall  grow  straight,  should  remember  how  much 
more  caie  is  needed  in  the  handling  and  shaping  of  their  minds.^ 
What  then  are   the  ideas  which  should  be  impressed  most 
deeply  (m  the  minds  of  children  ?     Speaking  generally,  they 
will  be  such  as  we  should  wish  them  to  retain  when  they  are 
grown  npi^    The  education  of  childhood  should  lay  a  foundation 
of  character  which  will  not  have  to  be  cut  away  as  years  go  on, 
but  win  invite  and  sustain  the  superstructure  of  manhood. 
Such  a  foundation  Plato  would  see  laid  in  certain  religious  or 
semi-idigions  ideas ;  he  would,  in  other  words,  have  the  f unda- 
'  mental  elements  of  character  developed  in  the  first  instance  by 
hahitiially  putting  before  the  minds  of  the  young  the  true  nature 
of  God  and  of  what  is  most  godlike  in  man.     In  this  sense, 
tiien,  that  he  would  represent  the  primary  moral  ideas  to  chil- 
dren as  embodied  in  divine  or  superhuman  beings,  Plato  may 
he  tnily  said  to  invest  those  ideas  with  a  religious  sanction, 
and  to  give  his  system  of  education  a  religious  basis.     The 
child  is  to  be  bred  up  in  the  belief  that  beings  greater  and 
better  than  himself  have  behaved  in  a  certain  way,  and  his 
natoial  impulse  to  imitate  is  thus  to  be  utilised  in  forming 
his  own  character,**    It  would,  however,  be  an  inversion  of  the 
real  order  of  Plato's  thought,  to  say  that  he  conceives  the  ideas 
in  qoaifeion  to  owe  their  validity  to  their  superhuman  embodi- 
ment   On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  with  him  the  moral  is 

'  £  377  a-b.  •  2.  378  d-e.  »  2.  377  c. 

^  5L  377  b,  iweidiuf  TtXiwdOffOf ;  cf.  383  c,  el  fUXKovaip,  «.t.X. 

'  This  impolfle  is  mostly  insiBted  on  by  Plato  in  connection  with  what  is 
hmd  (2.  378  b;  3.  391  e),  but  it  is  implied  in  all  that  he  says  of  early 
education.      CL  6.  600  c,  Ij  otei  twA  fivX"-^^^  '^«*»  ^V  ''■*»  ^/t«^€*  dydfuvoi,  fi^ 
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the  criterion  of  the  supernatural,  not  the  supernatural  of  the 
moral ;  and  that  if,  and  so  far  as,  a  religious  sanction  means  a 
sanction  derived  from  a  story  of  miraculous  events,  he  considers 
that  sanction  to  belong  to  a  rudimentary  stage  of  education  and 
intelligence.  This  will  appear  more  plainly  if  we  examine  the 
form  in  which  what  we  may  call  religious  truth  is  supposed  by 
him  to  be  imparted.  Education,  Plato  says,^  must  begin  with 
literature,  and  "  literature  is  of  two  kinds,  true  and  false ;  it  is 
with  the  latter  kind  that  education  must  begin,  for  the  literature 
which  we  read  to  children  consists  of  myths,  and  myths,  speak- 
ing generally,  are  false,  though  they  contain  elements  of  truth 
as  well."  The  whole  circle  of  Greek  religious  ideas,  so  far  as 
they  found  expression  in  language  at  all,  did  so  mainly  in  the 
form  of  mytlis.  Instead  of  an  authorised  collection  of  more  or 
less  historical  books,  with  a  mass  of  authorised  doctrine  more 
or  less  directly  depending  upon  it,  the  Greeks  had  a  number  of 
floating  mythical  stories,  local  and  national,  some  of  which, 
receiving  glorified  shape  from  the  genius  of  poets  or  artists, 
exercised  a  special  ascendency  over  the  popular  imagination. 
The  bulk  of  these  stories  Plato  unhesitatingly  pronounces 
"  false,"  and  what  he  means  by  "  false  "  appears  from  a  passage* 
where  he  is  enumerating  the  cases  in  which  "  falsehood  in 
speech  "  may  be  useful  and  admissible.  One  of  these  cases  is 
"  the  falsehood  of  the  poet :"  for  "  in  mythology,  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  actual  truth  of  what  happened  long  ago,  we 
make  the  falsehood  as  like  the  truth  as  we  possibly  can,  and  so 
render  it  useful."  The  old  myths,  then,  are  untrue,  not'  because 
they  necessarily  misrepresent  facts,  but  because  the  lapse  of 
time  prevents  us  from  knowing  whether  any  facts  underlie 
them,  and  what  those  facts  are.  They  are  like  pictures  of 
which  we  are  no  longer  able  to  test  the  accuracy.  And  yet,  in 
the  same  sentence  which  tells  us  that  myths  are  false  because  we 
do  not  know  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  we  are  told  that  we  can 
"  make  them  like  the  truth."  The  explanation  of  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  found  in  an  important  distinction  in  the  sense 
of  falsehood.  In  the  sense  that  they  can  at  best  be  only  an 
uncertain  approximation  to  the  truth,  all  myths  and  mythic 

1  2.  376  e— 377  a.  » 2.  3S2  d. 
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pxtiy  are  necessarily  untrue.  They  may,  however,  be  untrue 
i&  toother,  and^  to  Plato,  more  serious  sense ;  they  may  not 
only  Teil  our  want  of  historical  knowledge,  they  may  also  con- 
tadict  our  fundamental  ideas  about  the  subjects  of  which  they 
trert;  ihey  may  be  not  only  unhistorical,  but  morally  or  meta- 
phyncalLy  inconsistent  and  illogical.^  Their  subject-matter  is 
the  divine  nature,  gods  and  demigods ;  of  this  nature  we  must 
hate  ft  more  or  less  definite  conception,  and  wherever  a  myth 
oontndicts  that  conception,  we  must  pronounce  it  false.  It  is  in 
this  tense  that  Plato  speaks  of  the  poet  "telling  his  falsehood 
badly  "^  "  when  he  makes  a  bad  likeness  in  language  of  the 
characten  of  gods  and  heroes,  like  a  painter  who  paints  a 
picture  not  at  all  like  what  he  means  to  copy."  And  he  gives 
nnmeioiis  illustrations  of  his  meaning ;  the  dismal  accounts  of 
Hadea  aie  "  not  true  ;*'^  the  stories  of  the  changes  of  Proteus 
and  Ilietia,  of  the  robberies  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  are 
"  cafaonnies  ;"*  and  it  is  a  sort  of  "  blasphemy  "  against  Achilles 
to  aay  or  to  believe  that  he  was  so  avaricious  as  to  accept 
Aguoemzum's  presents,  and  not  to  give  up  the  body  of  Hector 
witiMxit  a  piice.^  In  one  sense,  then,  (to  recapitulate)  all  myths 
moat  be  false,  in  so  far  as  we  cannot  know  whether  they  re- 
^eaent  what  actually  happened ;  in  another  sense  they  may  be 
true  or  false,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  the 
logical  laws  of  their  subject-matter.  And  as  Plato  seems  to 
oonider  mjrths  to  be  the  appropriate  form  for  speaking  of  the 
dirioe  nature,  when  it  has  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  person  or 
peraopSy  he  would  seem  to  conceive  of  specifically  religious 
troth,  80  &r  as  it  implies  such  a  personal  representation,  as 
lii>lwigiTig  to  a  rudimentary  stage  of  mental  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  clearly  sees  no  objection  to  employing  this 
admittedly  inadequate  form  of  expression  as  an  agent  in  educa- 
tion, nor  to  telling  children  religious  stories  which  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  historical 

This  entire  subordination  of  historical  to  moral  truth  in 
rel^gJooB  education,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  natural 
to  Plato.     The  mythology  which  occupied  the  Greek  mind 
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was  its  own  creation,  the  offspring  of  its  early  contact  with 
nature,  developed  by  subsequent  reflection ;  and  the  mind  from 
which  it  sprang  felt  itself  competent  to  judge  it.  The  element 
of  dogmatic  fixity  in  their  religion  attached  much  more  to  its 
ritual  than  to  its  ideas ;  these  latter  were  a  plastic  material, 
growing  in  acconlance  with  the  secret  laws  of  psychology  and 
language,  or  the  conscious  design  of  poets.  In  applying  to 
them  canons  of  criticism  resting  on  no  authority  but  that  of 
his  own  moral  consciousness,  Plato  might  expect  to  ofiTend 
many  jwpular  beliefs  and  prejudices,  but  they  would  not  be  the 
beliefs  or  prejudices  of  a  priesthood  or  a  church.  It  seems  to 
be  incident  to  religious  movements  and  ideas,  that  they  rapidly 
gather  round  tliem  an  accretion  of  mythical  events  and  con- 
ceptions, and  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  religion  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  them  and  the  Greek  religion,  that  the  literature  to 
which  the  former  attach  themselves,  large  as  is  its  infu^on  of 
poetry  and  mythology,  still  purports  in  its  most  important  parts 
to  be  historical,  and  that  with  its  historical  character  its 
religious  significance  has  come  to  be  almost  inseparably 
associated.  And  thus,  in  religious  education,  we  are  not  only 
met  by  the  question  which  Plato  asked,  Wliether  the  whole  of 
tliis  literature  is  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  ? 
but  we  have  also  to  settle  the  question,  which  did  not  present 
itself  to  Plato,  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  our  canons  of 
historical  evidence  ?  Had  Plato  been  writing  now,  he  would 
have  foimd  the  second  a  more  prominent  question  than  the 
first,  and  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  his  advice  would 
have  been  to  those  who  find  themselves  in  the  dilemma  of 
teaching,  or  seeing  others  teach,  their  children  religious  stories 
wliich  they  themselves  do  not  believe  to  be  true.  "We  may, 
however,  conjecture  that  he  would  have  made  the  moral  wordi 
of  those  stories  the  final  test,  and  that  if  they  had  seemed  to 
him  to  embody  ideas  really  vital  to  human  life  and  character, 
he  would  have  retained  them,  trusting  to  the  child's  mind  to 
assimilate  what  was  valuable,  and  to  later  education  to  preserve 
or  to  rectify  its  sense  of  historical  truth. 

The  increased  appreciation  of  the  distinction  between  truth 
of  fact  and  truth  of  idea,  is  often  and  rightly  represented  as  a 
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iiistic  acquisition  of  modem,  as  compared  with  ancient, 
Yet,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  the  distinction  is  seen 
only  in  abstraction*  Neither  "  mere  "  facts  nor  "  mere  " 
>rm  any  part  of  our  knowledge,  but  facts  which  are 
ted  into  our  mental  experience,  and  ideas  which  are 
.  to  something  independent  of  that  experience.  The 
ince  of  a  historical  fact  must  depend,  in  the  last  resort, 
8  moral  or  ideal  significance,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
i  tdls  us  of  our  own  nature ;  and  our  conception  of  the 
i  Talue  of  evidence  is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Greeks, 
•use  we  have  discovered  a  new  sort  of  truth  which  was 
m  to  them,  but  because  our  whole  mental  horizon  has 
HBily  expanded,  and  we  are  far  more  vividly  conscious 
possible  bearings  of  one  part  of  our  experience  upon 
r.  Our  truth  of  fact  is  more  pregnant  with  thought  than 
and  our  truth  of  idea  goes  back  into  a  deeper  reality. 
I  have  seen  in  what  sense  Plato  bases  education  on  reli- 
nd  how  he  conceives  that  the  mythical  form  in  which 
18  ideas  are  presented  may  be,  in  different  ways,  both 
d  untrue.  The  next  question  is,  What  is  that  religious 
vhich  mythical  literature  may  approximately  express, 
'  its  conformity  to  which  its  educational  value  is  to  be 
ined  ?  Clearly  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  most  perfect 
Dsistent  conception  which  can  be  formed  of  the  divine 
Plato  accordingly  begins  by  laying  down  certain 
tes  of  theology,  which  the  makers  of  stories  must  not 
iwed  to  transgress,"  for  "  God  must  always  be  repre- 
aa.  he  really  is,  whether  in  epic  or  in  tragedy."^  The 
B8  of  Plato's  state-religion  are  only  two,  but  they  go  to 
b  of  the  matter ;  the  first  is,  that  God  is  good  and  the 
f  good  only  ;^  the  second  is,  that  God  is  unchangeable 
je.*  Thus  simply  stated,  they  are  the  common  property 
igher  religious  thought,  but  Plato's  application  of  them 
)me  extent  peculiar.  The  primitive  conception  of  the 
I  the  simple  embodiment  of  power,  readily  leads  in  one 
Q  to  the  belief  that  he  sends  good  and  evil  upon  man 
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according  to  his  caprice,  and  in  another  to  the  idea  that  he  is 
jealous  of  human  success.  To  these  deep-rooted  tenets  of  the 
Greek  popular  religion  Plato  opposes  the  simple  logical  posi- 
tion, that  what  is  in  its  essence  good  cannot  produce  what  is 
not  good.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  undoubted 
preponderance  of  evil  in  the  world,  ^  "  either  we  must  say  that 
it  is  not  the  work  of  God ;  or  that,  if  the  work  of  God,  its  in- 
fliction is  just  and  good,  and  those  who  suffer  it  are  the  better 
for  being  chastised.  ...  To  say  that  bad  men  are  miserable 
because  they  need  chastisement  is  allowable,  but  not  to  say 
that  God  is  the  cause  of  their  misery."*  In  the  emphasis  with 
which  Plato  insists  on  this  truth,  we  see  not  only  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  philosopher  to  uphold  his  logical  conception  of  the 
divine  nature,  but  also  the  anxiety  of  the  legislator  and  teacher 
to  press  home  human  responsibility.  To  encourage  the  natural 
tendency  to  lay  to  the  door  of  an  irresponsible  being  the  evil 
wliich  we  ourselves  have  caused  or  deserved,  is  what  no  state 
will  do  "  if  it  is  to  be  well  governed."^  In  the  oracular  words 
of  the  daughter  of  Necessity  to  the  souls  about  to  enter  on  their 
earthly  life,  "Virtue  owns  no  master;  as  a  man  honours  or 
dishonours  her  he  will  have  more  or  less  of  her.  The  guilt  is 
with  him  wlio  chooses.    God  is  guiltless."* 

The  application  of  the  other  great  religious  principle  is 
still  more  strongly  coloured  by  Greek  or  Platonic  ideas.    The 
liability  to  change  by  external  influences,  whether  in  organic 
bodies,  or  in  products  of  art,  or  in  the  human  soul  itselt 
seems  to  Plato  a  universal  symptom  of  inferiority  or  weak- 
ness; least  of  all  in  the  divine  being,  the  absolutely  best^ 
can  he  admit  any  variableness.^     Kor  again  in  another  and 
more  obvious    sense  can  he  conceive  of  God  as  liable  to 
change.'     The  metamorphoses  which  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  stories  about  the  Greek  divinities  are  impossible  to 
a  being  who  is  already  perfect ;  for  no  one,  God  or  man,  will 
voluntarily  change  for  the  worse.    It  is  not  the  representation 
of  the  deity  as  having  shape  or  similitude  which  offends  Plato» 
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Bs  it  did  the  great  Jewish  teachers,  but  the  indignity  offered 
to  the  divine  essence  by  supposing  it  capable  of  wantonly 
taking  lower  forms.  Lastly,  it  is  inconceivable  that  God 
shoold  be  otherwise  than  true,^  whether  in  the  peculiarly 
Flatoiiic  sense  of  untruth,^  in  which  it  means  want  of  con- 
fonmty  in  the  mind  to  fact,  ignorance  of  that  which  it  is  vital 
to  know,  the  "  delusion  "  which  makes  us  "  believe  a  lie,"  or  in 
the  Offdinary  /sensle  of  deceiving  others  by  word  or  deed.'  In 
the  fint  ften^e  no  man,  much  le^^  God,  could  choose  to  be 
untrue;  in  the  latter,  there  are  some  circumstance^  under 
wbidi  men  think  l}dng  admi^^ble,  but  none  of  the^e  circum- 
stance^ can  apply  to  God. 

^Qch]^  Plato's  conception  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  as  such, 

in  its  CMcnce  and  its  operation,  he  would  have  it  presented  by 

poets  to  the  imagination  of  his  future  citizens, ''  if  they  are  to 

be  men  who  reverence  God  and  are  like  God  as  far  as  it  is 

possible  for  man  to  be  so."^    These  general  religious  ideas, 

howeter,  are  not  the  only  ideas  which  he  would  see  embodied 

in  poetiy^  and  by  which  he  would  judge  of  its  right  to  a  place 

in  the  education  of  a  people.    It  should  be  its  function  also  to 

exfaSit  the  moral  ideal  in  all  its  various  manifestations ;  and 

we  hsTB  next  to  ask  how  Plato  conceived  of  that  ideal,  and 

what  aze  the  specific  qualities  and  principles  which  he  con- 

^dend  to  be  at  once  the  true  elements  of  moral  greatness,  and 

the  legitimate  material  of  poetical  art.    Plato's  ''  whole  duty  of 

iBan"ii  comprised  in  the  following  list:  honour  to  parents, 

lote  of  feUow-citizens,  courage,  truthfulness,  self-control.     Each 

rf  tii»  deserves  a  few  words  of  notice.    The  honour  due  to 

^ite  and  mother  is  set  by  Plato  next  to  the  honour  due  to 

^  gods,^  and  he  denounces  the  stories  of  the  treatment  of 

Cwwa  by  his  son  Zeus  as  "  the  greatest  of  lies  about  the 

peitert  of  things."    The  mixed  sentiment  of  awe,  admiration, 

and  modesty,  which  the  Greeks  associated  with  the  untrans- 

tohle  word  aiZw,  and  which  they  regarded  as  the  germ  of  all 

j^-|  youthful  virtue,  has  its  earliest  and  simplest  expression  in  the 

feeling  of  children  for  their  parents ;  and  to  diffuse  this  feel- 
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ing  through  society,  knitting  old  and  young  together  by  an 
instinctive  bond,  and  superseding  the  law  of  the  state  by  the 
finer  law  of  family  aflfection,  was  one  of  the  fairest  though  most 
impossible  dreams  of  Plato's  life.^  Equally  important  in  his 
eyes  was  the  sense  of  fellowship  amongst  citizens.^  Tlie  false 
tales  of  the  battles  of  the  gods  with  one  another  are  not  to  be 
told  to  children,  who  should  see  in  the  Olympian  community 
the  glorified  image  of  their  own.  Rather  they  are  to  be  taught 
that  it  is  "  very  disgraceful  lightly  to  quaiTcl  amongst  them- 
selves," "  that  citizen  never  falls  out  with  citizen,  and  that  it  is 
wicked  to  do  it."  Thus  the  earliest  lessons  of  education  are 
to  appeal  to  that  element  in  the  soul  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Plato  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  distinctively  human  in 
man,  the  element  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  not  a  mere  isolated 
atom  and  centre  of  resistance,  but  capable  of  attraction  both  to 
what  is  higher  than  himself  and  to  what  is  like  himself.* 

From  the  common  groundwork  of  citizenlike  feeling  we  pass 
to  the  specific  virtues  of  public  life,  and  the  first  of  these  is 
courage,*  or,  as  we  might  more  literally  and  more  instructively 
translate  the  Greek  word  dvBpela,  "  manliness."  Plato's  treat- 
ment of  this  quality  is  characteristically  Greek.  The  child  who 
is  to  be  one  day  a  soldier  and  to  fight  for  his  country  must 
learn  before  all  things  not  to  be  afraid  of  death.  Death,  as 
the  inevitable  end  of  youth  and  strength  and  beauty,  as  the 
entrance  to  a  joyless  and  ineffectual  phantom  world,  seemed  to 
the  Greek  imagination  of  all  terrible  things  the  most  terrible, 
and  the  man  who  could  face  it  without  flinching  the  most 
worthy  to  be  called  a  man.  Plato,  as  usual,  has  both  a  specu- 
lative and  a  practical  interest  in  banishing  from  poetry  the 
ghastly  pictures  of  Hades ;  they  "  are  not  true,"*  and  they  "  do 
no  good."  "  Not  true,"  for  to  Plato  it  is  clear  that  a  good 
man  can  have  no  reason  for  being  afraid  of  death;®  and  "they 
do  no  good,"  ^  for  whatever  scope  they  may  give  to  descriptive 
power,  and  however  pleasant  it  may  be  to  feel  the  pulse  quicken 
and  the  skin  creep  at  reading  them,  they  only  ^unnerve  the 
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er,  and  are  bad  for  children  ¥^ho  are  to  learn  "  to  be 
I,  fearing  slavery  worse  than  death."  ^  But  if  a  man 
Dt  be  afraid  to  die  himself,  neither  need  he  be  afraid 
rriend  to  die,'  and  the  expenditure  of  tears  and  lamenta- 
er  the  departed  is  both  uncalled  for  and  unmanly,  for  a 
7ht  to  learn  as  far  as  possible  to  lean  upon  himself,  not 
hers.  And  if  it  is  weak  to  give  way  to  excess  of  grief, 
less  so  to  give  way  to  the  opposite  emotion ;  laughter, 
rs,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  the  better  of  us,  for  the 
expression  of  one  feeling  tends  to  produce  an  equally 
reaction.^ 

16  precepts,  to  which  Plato  is  led  by  his  conception  of 
^nith,  remind  us  of  those  which  Lessing  arrived  at  by 
g  out  the  laws  of  artistic  propriety.  Perhaps  few  Eng- 
i  will  feel  themselves  or  their  children  to  be  much  in 
f  such  precepts.  Many  of  us  would  be  only  too  glad 
les  if  our  sense  of  the  pathetic  or  the  ludicrous  could 
ire  relief  in  expression.  To  the  Greek  of  Plato's  time, 
me  southern  peoples  now,  the  tendency  to  sudden  and 
revulsions  of  feeling  was  a  real  cause  and  symptom  of 
38  of  character.  To  us,  taught  as  we  are  from  early 
J  example  and  temperament  to  be  neutral  and  moderate 
anguage  and  gesture,  an  analogous  danger  may  perhaps 
d  in  the  tendency  to  nurse  suppressed  emotion  imtil 
nes  a  drain  upon  the  mental  forces  or  breaks  out  in 
j[ant  action. 

lis  treatment  of  truthfulness,*  the  virtue  which  comes 
on  his  list,  Plato  is  short  and  simple.  Elsewhere,^  in 
(  where  truth  is  identified  with  "what  is,"  we  find 
ing  the  obligation  to  truthfulness  upon  the  desire  to  be 
ony  with  fact ;  here,  where  he  is  concerned  primarily 
riy  education,  he  connects  it  naturally  with  obedience. 
Id  have  the  young  citizens  continually  conscious  that 
living  under  authorj^^d  that  "  to  say  the  thing  thatf^ 
^  to  their  elders  is  ^BSeadly  and  destructive  to  the 
ity  "  as  it  would  be  Br  the  sailor  to  lie  to  his  officer  ot     '*^y 
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the  patient  to  his  doctor.  Obedience  too  is  the  basis  of  the 
remaining  virtue  of  <ra)<f>po<rvPT),^  which  in  its  literal  sense 
describes  the  man  who  remains  "sound  in  mind/'  or,  as  we 
might  say,  "  keeps  his  head/'  under  the  stress  of  appetite  and 
passion.  "To  obey  those  who  are  in  authority  and  to  have 
authority  over  one's-self  "^  is  the  fully-developed  virtue  of  which 
the  sentiment  of  a^&09  is  the  instinctive  germ.  It  is  this  law- 
loving  spirit,  whether  the  law  be  the  external  law  of  the  state 
or  the  voice  of  reason  within  us,  which  is  the  enemy  alike  of 
forwardness  and  insolence,  of  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  lust^ 
of  meanness  and  avarice.  The  principle  of  balance  and  con- 
trol, which  so  pervades  the  Greek  life  and  philosophy,  comes 
out  nowhere  so  prominently  as  in  the  conception  of  this  virtue. 
It  is  a  principle  which  no  longer  appeals  strongly  to  the  modem 
mind,  to  which  it  tends  to  suggest  rather  the  c^placencies  and 
prettinesses  of  morality  than  its  inward  victories  or  struggles. 
But  to  a  people  like'  the  Greeks,  com];)ining  such  an  extra- 
ordinary sense  of  proportion  with  such  an  extraordinary  capa- 
city for  excess,  a  perfect  self-mastery  might  well  seem  as  high 
an  ideal  as  the  humility  and  purity  which  take  its  place  in  the 
Christian  code. 

'  The  elements  of  moral  greatness  just  enumerated  form  the 
second  main  category  in  the  legitimate  material  of  poetry  in  a 
well-ordered  state.  To  trace  them  out  in  the  lives  and  actions 
of  national  heroes  and  great  men,  and  to  give  them  fitting 
expression,  is  the  true  function  of  the  masters  of  language 
Tlie  divine  and  the  heroic,  however,  are  not  the  only  subjects 
which  Plato  would  allow  to  poets.  There  remains  the  whok 
sphere  of  human  life  and  nature,  to  discover  some  piinoipk 
in  which  was  the  original  problem  of  the  Republic}  How 
then  are  poets  to  deal  with  this  vast  material  ?  What  canons 
can  be  laid  down  to  which  their  imagination  should  oon- 
form  in  drawing  human  nature,  corresponding  to  the  canons  of 
religious  and  moral  truth  which  they  are  not  to  transgress  in 
drawing  the  divine  ?  Is  the  world  really  what  it  is  popularly 
represented,  a  scene  of  confusion  and  caprice,  in  which  the 
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imiii^t  are  happy  and  the  just  miserable  ?^    Tlie  answer  to  these 

qoe^oiLd  i^  the  BepuHic  it^lf.     If,  as  Plato  would  have  us 

lidieTe,  ju^ice  is  the  health,  and  injustice  the  disease,  of  human 

life,  indi'vidiial  and  ^bcial  ;*  if  the  triumph  of  what  is  most 

divine  in  the  world  is  al^o  the  triumph  of  what  ijf  mo^t  human,* 

and  man  can  only  realise  himself  by  living  at  his  highest  ;^  if 

the  life  of  the  just  man  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  ordera 

all  tbings  for  good  whatever  the  appearances  may  be,^  and  if, 

when  we  come  to  look  at  the  facts,  even  in  the  judgment  of 

the  wodd  justice  more  often  prospers  than  not ;®  if  this  is  the 

truth,  then  children  must  be  taught  it,  and  poets  must  sing 

it,  and  the    contrary  representations    of   popular   literature 

are  u  great  calumnies  upon  man  as  they  are  upon  gods  and 

heroes 

Hai^  reflections  must  be  suggested  to  a  modem  reader  of 
the  put  of  the  Septiblic  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  partly 
as  leguda  the  nature  and  method  of  early  education,  and  partly 
also  as  Hoards  the  position  and  functions  of  poetry  and  litera- 
ture. One  of  the  first  points  which  must  strike  him,  accustomed 
as  he  is  to  hear  the  methods  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  the 
kind  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted,  made  the  main  subjects  of 
discussion,  is  the  almost  exclusive  attention  given  by  Plato  to 
the  method  of  developing  character,  and  the  kind  of  character 
to  be  developed  We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  that  Plato 
intended  children  to  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  besides  this  elementary  knowledge,  he 
evidendy  contemplated  some  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  such 
science  as  then  existed.^  But  he  does  not  dwell  upon  this  early 
sdentifie  education,  except  to  say  that  it  will  be  comparatively 
unsfstematic,®  and  that  it  should  be  made  as  little  compulsory 
as  possible,  "  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  slavery  to  any  free  man."®  Thus  it  remains  true  on  tlie 
whole  that  Plato  regarded  the  formation  of  character  in  child- 
hood and  early  youth  as  a  much  more  important  part  of  educa- 
tion than  useful  instruction  or  the  training  of  the  intellect.     It 
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would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  this 
branch  of  education  finds  a  comparatively  small  place  in  modem 
theoretical  discussions,  it  is  therefore  neglected  in  modem 
practice ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probably  just  because  it  receives 
so  much  attention  at  home  and  at  school,  that  it  is  thought 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.  The  successes  of  our  public 
school  system  have  lain,  much  more  than  in  any  particular 
stimulus  that  they  have  given  to  literary  or  scientific  activity, 
in  the  production  of  certain  types  of  character  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  art  of  life,  and  in  these  points  we  naturally  feel  less 
need  for  method  or  even  for  consistency.  And  yet  perhaps 
our  very  feeling  of  security  should  make  us  diffident.  The 
names  of  "  Christian,"  "  scholar,"  and  "  gentleman,"  are  as  much 
in  our  mouths  as  those  of  the  cardinal  virtues  were  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  ideas  of  religion,  culture,  and 
manhood,  which  we  attach  to  them,  are  not  less  confused,  and 
often  not  less  untme,  than  some  of  those  which  Plato  found  in 
the  current  literature  and  opinion  of  his  day. 

Our  neglect  of  the  theory  of  ethical  education  as  compared 
with  Plato  has  also  another  explanation.  In  a  small  Greek 
State,  with  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  its  eflfective  citixens 
taking  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal character  upon  society  and  politics  was  more  direct  and 
unmistakable  than  it  can  be  in  the  vast  organisation  of  a 
modern  nation,  where  the  members  at  the  circumference  may 
be  almost  unconscious  of  their  connection  with  the  centre. 
Ultimately,  no  doubt,  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  times 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  the  character  of  a  people  is  respon- 
sible for  its  social  and  political  life,  and  that  education  is  mainlj 
important  because  it  produces  or  modifies  that  character  and 
thus  affects  the  public  interests.  But  the  steps  by  which  ethi- 
cal and  psychological  agencies  come  to  the  surface  in  politics 
are  much  more  numerous  now  and  much  more  difficult  to  trace, 
and  it  is  proportionately  more  easy  to  isolate  particular  aspects 
of  the  national  life  and  to  treat  them  as  if  they  had  no  connec- 
tion with  each  other  or  the  whole.  And  thus,  while  it  has 
become  a  commonplace  that  many  of  the  evils  of  modem 
society  can  only  be  cured  by  education,  few  people  probably  can 
see  the  connection  between  the  e\'il  and  the  remedy  as  clearly, 
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and  expre^^  it  a^  pimply,  a^  Plato  did  when  he  ^^aid  that  the 
encooragemeut  of  ghostly  fear^  and  superstitions  tends  to  make 
bid  soldiers,  or  that  changes  of  fashion  in  popular  music  are 
symptoms  of  political  revolution. 

But  the  difference  between  ourselves  and  Plato  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  attached  to  the  education  of  character  is  not 
greater  than  the  difference  in  the  means  employed  for  that 
education.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  really  national! 
mythology  which  takes,  or  could  be  made  to  take,  such  a  posi- 
tion in  edncation  as  did  that  of  the  Greek  people.  The  Arthur 
legend  has  indeed  been  recently  made  to  yield  the  picture  of 
an ''ideal  knight/'  and  the  still  more  recent  treatment  of  the 
Scandinavian  Sagas  has  shown  that  the  ideas  which  stirred 
onr  foiefiUhers  are  still  alive  in  ourselves.  But  the  position  of 
Mr.  Teonyaon  and  Mr.  Morris  in  this  respect  is  very  different 
frcRn  that  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  The  myths  with  which  the 
latter  worked  had  been  handed  down  by  a  continuous  tradition, 
both  literary  and  popular ;  and  however  freely  a  poet  might 
tnuofionn  or  modernise  them,  he  was  still  sure  of  appealing  to 
the  popular  imagination,  of  which  his  material  had  come  to 
fimn  an  int^ral  part.  The  characters  of  Celtic  and  Scandi-^ 
aavian  mythology  are  no  longer  domesticated  amongst  us ;  we 
no  longer  regard  them  with  either  familiarity  or  reverence ;  the 
ties  which  bound  them  to  us  have  been  shattered  beyond  repair, 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  dimly  catch  sight  of  them 
behind  the  crowd  of  classical  and  Christian  figures  which  has 
pTBSBed  in  between  us  and  them. 

The  place  thus  left  vacant  in  education  by  our  want  of  a 
national  mythology  has  been  partially  filled  by  other  forms  of 
literature,  of  which  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  while  alongside  of  them  there  has 
grown  up  the  miscellaneous  mass  of  stories,  romances,  allegories, 
and  fiuiy-tales,  comprised  under  the  head  of  "  literature  for  the 
yoxmgJ'     It  is  from  these  two  sources  that  our  early  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  and  the  heroic  are  mainly  derived.    What 
would  Plato  have  thought  of  them  ?     He  would  no  doubt  have 
been  surprised  at  the  hard  and  fast  line  which  it  is  usual  to 
draw  between  sacred  and  profane  literature,  which  robs  the 
former  of  much  of  its  legitimate  literary  effect,  and  the  latter 
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of  much  of  its  educational  power.  There  may  seem  to  be  a 
certain  incongruity  in  applying  high  canons  of  criticism  to 
the  story-books  of  cliildren;  and  indeed  their  miscellaneous 
character  and  rapid  multiplication  makes  such  an  application 
almost  impossible.  Yet  it  would  be  a  fruitful  work  for  a  com- 
petent person  to  make  such  a  collection  from  the  religious 
books,  mythologies,  and  popular  tales  of  different  peoples  and 
ages,  as  should  appeal  to  and  stimulate  the  best  elements  in  a 
child's  imagination,  without  either  spoiling  its  simplicity,  over- 
exciting  its  sensibility,  or  nursing  its  conceit.  In  such  a 
collection  the  most  appropriate  stories  from  the  Bible  would 
find  their  natural  place.  The  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
the  Biblical  writings  being  treated  as  a  single  book,  while 
investing  them  all  with  the  same  promiscuous  sanctity,  have 
greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  using  them  as  a  text-book  of 
religion  and  morality.  There  is  much  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  Plato's  canons  would  exclude  from  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  some  of  the  worst  expressions  of  Jewish  fanaticism 
have  served  as  the  watchwords  of  modem  cruelty  or  cant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  direct  influence  of  example  is  much  less  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  than  it  was  in  that  of  the  Greek 
poets.  The  heroes  of  Jewish  history  do  not  live  in  the  English 
mind  as  types  to  be  imitated  in  the  same  way  that  the  Greek 
heroes  lived  in  the  mind  of  their  own  nation.  It  is  to  the 
words  with  which  their  names  are  associated,  rather  than  to 
the  deeds,  that  the  influence  of  the  former  is  due,  and  this 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  tliat  tlieir  words  should  be 
purged  from  the  baser  matter  w^hich  adheres  to  them,  and  fitted 
to  be  in  truth  what  they  are  now  only  in  name,  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  nature  to  the  English  people.  With  the  New 
Testament  the  case  is  different.  Here  it  is  the  story  of  a  life 
and  a  character  to  which,  more  than  to  anything  else,  the  power 
of  the  book  has  been  due ;  and  Plato,  if  he  might  have  warned 
us  gently  against  that  literal  imitation  which  is  really  no  imita- 
tion, would  have  found  there  all  and  more  than  all  the  ideal  of 
lieroic  manhood  which  he  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  figures  of 
his  native  mythology.  And  yet  we  must  see  that  the  very 
exaltation  of  that  character  and  life  makes  it  difficult  to  pre- 
sent it  to  children  without  falsifying  it,  and  that  we  are  not 
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5  them  to  be  like  Je^u?,  either  on  the  one  hand  by 
him  ^0  familiar  to  them  that  they  can  "  play  at  being 
•  on  the  other  by  introducing  him  to  them  in  a  buckram 
j^ia^tical  dogma.  To  us,  as  to  Plato,  the  problem  of 
igiou^  education  is.  How  to  express  the  highest  truth  in 
fc  appropriate  and  the  least  inadequate  forms.  But  in 
rval  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  which  separates 
him,  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  Euroj^e  has  been  both 
isly  enriched  and  enormously  encumbered;  enriched 
dvent  and  expansion  of  new  and  potent  religious  ideas, 
ave  carried  the  human  mind  to  heights  scarcely  dreamt 
m,  but  encumbered  also  by  an  undergrowth  of  theologi- 
gle  which  makes  iU  harder  for  us  to  keep  in  view  the 
outlines  of  the  truth  and  the  light  towards  which  they 

demand  of  Plato  that  poets  should  be  teachers,  and 
ibject-matter  limited  accordingly,  will  generally  be 
I  with  disgust  or  derision  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
due  partly  to  the  extreme  simplicity  and  even  crudity 
*8  language,  and  the  diflBculty  of  translating  it  to  suit 
iplex  conditions  of  our  modem  civilisation,  partly  to 
n  conception  of  the  scope  of  education  on  the  one  hand 
\  responsibilities  of  literature  on  the  other.  Plato  in 
«i/tc,^  as  he  tells  us  himself, "  is  not  making  poetry,  but 
g  a  commonwealth,  and  the  founder  should  know  the 
;  within  which  the  invention  of  poets  should  be  exer- 
)ut  it  is  not  his  business  to  invent  himself."  Hence  to 
3  who  thinks  of  the  exuberant  variety  of  the  poetic 
,  these  "  outlines  "  are  apt  to  seem  a  Procrustes-bed,  and 
poet  is  pictured  as  a  literary  tailor  who  cuts  his  wares 
'.     And  this  feeling  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  Plato 

more  concerned  to  criticise  the  current  literature  of  his 
an  to  suggest  fresh  lines  for  writers  to  work  on,  thus 
the  impression  of  an  entirely  hostile  attitude  to  poetry 
•al.  Moreover,  in  reading  proposals  like  his,  we  are 
y  more  apt  to  seize  upon  the  difficulties  or  mistakes  in 
an  on  the  essential  truth  which  they  may  contain.    We 

1  2.  378  e-379  a. 
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I  are  all  agreed  that  a  public  censorship  of  poetry  would  be  im- 
I  possible  and  self-destructive ;  we  also  see  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  greatest  poets  have  not  often  been  educators  of  their 
people.  We  forget  that  this  idea  of  a  censorship  is  an  accident 
of  Plato's  mind  and  circumstances,  and  that  the  truest  ideas  are 
often  those  which  are  most  slowly  realised  in  history.  For 
what  is  the  requirement  here  made,  if  we  look  at  it  on  its  posi- 
tive, not  merely  its  negative,  side  ?  It  is  that  the  poet  should 
take  his  place  in  the  commonwealth,  not  as  an  ornamental 
'  luxury,  a  caterer  for  the  pleasure  of  intellectual  epicures,^  but  as 
an  integral  part  of  it,  with  a  work  of  his  own,  imprinting*  the 
first  indelible  ideas  upon  the  souls  of  the  young,  revealing*  the 
inscrutable  nature  of  God  in  forms  of  imaginative  truth,  nerving* 
the  heart  and  chastening  the  emotions  by  the  power  of  heroic 
examples,  interpreting*  to  the  fancy  the  language  of  facts,  and 
surrounding^  the  mind  with  an  atmosphere  of  health  and  beauty. 
This  is  not  a  position  of  which  any  poet  need  be  ashamed. 
Few,  if  any,  have  ever  risen  to  it ;  but  not  a  few,  and  those  not 
the  least,  have  claimed  it.  The  abilities  of  the  poet,  says 
Milton,  "  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of 
God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some — though  most  abuse — in 
every  nation :  and  are  of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to 
inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set 
the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty 
hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almigbtiness,  and  what 
he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  church ; 
to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and 
triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to  deplore  the  general 
relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  trae 
worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in 
virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admira- 

'  2.  373  b,  where  poets  and  artists  are  included  in  the  list  of  "  onneoetuiy" 
luxuries  in  the  rpu^t^ra  t6Xit. 
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*  3.  401  c,  rotW  eixpvQs  hvvafUwom  Ix^^'^^^  "^^  toO  koKov  re  Kcd  c^^rxT/jfunfot  ^^c« 
and  of.  402  c,  where  the  *  *  images  of  the  letters, "  which  *  *  music  "  has  got  to  teach 
us  to  read,  seem  to  be  works  of  art.  *  3.  401  c. 
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tioD  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from 
without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smooth- 
ness, to  point  out  and  describe." 

High  words  like  these  will  perhaps  provoke  a  smile  or  a 
sigh  in  those  who  remember  the  bathos  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  cany  them  into  effect ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  thought 
of  the  pressure  of  modem  life,  so  feverish  and  yet  so  mechanical, 
80  interestihg  and  yet  so  unlovely,  the  poet  himself  will  some- 
times lose  heart,  and  become,instead  of  ''the  trumpet  which  sings 
to  batfle,"  "  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day."  Yet  those  who 
fancy  that  the  lamp  of  imagination  is  waning  before  the  dawn 
of  industry  and  science  might  reflect  that  our  scientific  insight 
into  nature  is  scarcely  more  in  advance  of  the  crude  fancies  of 
the  Greeks  than  our  imaginative  interpretation  of  it  is  in 
advance  of  their  naive  mythology.  And  if  others  are  inclined 
to  retire  to  a  "  shadowy  isle  of  bliss,"  and  to  leave  education  to 
achool  boards  and  ministers,  they  should  remember  that  the 
** immortal  garland"  of  poetry  must  be  ''  run  for,  not  without  dust 
and  heat"  They  might  consider  too  (to  adapt  Milton's  words 
once  more),  "  What  nation  it  is  whereof  they  are,  and  whereof" 
(if  they  knew  it) "  they  are  the  governors ;  a  nation  not  slow  and 
dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute  to 
invent^  subtile  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach 
of  any  point  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to."  Such  a  nation 
is  worthy  to  be  educated  by  men  who  have  the  genius  to  do  it. 
We  have  heard  Plato's  answer  to  the  first  of  the  two  ques- 
tions  which  he  raised  about  poets — the  question.  What  ought 
Uiej  to  say?  and  may  now  pass  on  to  the  second,  How  ought 
they  to  say  it  ?  What  is  the  manner  or  form  of  poetry  best 
fitted  to  the  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  in  edu- 
cation ?  By  the  form  of  poetry  Plato  understands  merely  the 
mode  in  which  the  poet  represents  the  personages  in  his  poem, 
that  is,  whether  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  and  simply 
describes  what  they  say  and  do,  or  whether  he  puts  himself  in 
their  place  and  makes  them  speak  and  act  for  themselves.^  The 
first  of  these  manners  he  calls  "  narrative,"  *  the  second  "  imita- 
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tive ;"  the  two  may  of  course  be  employed  separately,  or  com- 
bined in  various  proportions  in  the  same  work.  The  type  of 
the  "  imitative  "  manner  is  the  drama,  that  of  the  "  narrative" 
certain  kinds  of  choric  hymns,  while  the  epic  introduces  them 
both.  We  shall,  however,  understand  Plato  better  if  we  banish 
from  our  minds  this  triple  division  of  poetry,  with  its  modem 
associations,  and  fix  them  upon  the  real  question  which  occu- 
pied him.  That  question  is,  Whether  "  imitation,"  or,  as  we 
might  bett<?r  say,  impersonation,  should  be  the  ruling  principle 
in  poetry,  or  whether  some  other  principle  should  rule ;  or,  in 
other  words.  Is  the  poet  to  put  himself  into  as  many  and  as 
various  interesting  personalities  and  situations  as  he  possibly 
can,  and  is  the  greatest  poet  he  who  can  do  this  to  the  greatest 
extent,  or  is  he  to  observe  some  principle  of  selection  other 
than  that  of  the  merely  interesting,  and  is  there  some  other 
criterion  of  poetic  excellence  than  the  degree  of  "  imita- 
tive" power?  That  this  is  the  real  issue  in  Plato's  mind 
appears  from  the  following  passage :  "  The  well-regulated  man» 
when  he  comes  in  his  narrative  to  a  speech  or  a  deed  of  a  good 
man,  will,  it  seems  to  me,  want  to  give  it  in  the  very  person  of 
that  man,  and  of  such  imitation  he  will  not  be  ashamed ;  he 
will  imitate  the  good  man  most  of  all,  when  he  acts  without 
stumbling  or  folly ;  to  a  less  extent  and  degree  when  he  has 
been  upset  by  disease,  or  love,  or  drunkenness,  or  any  other 
calamity.  But  when  he  comes  upon  a  person  unworthy  of 
himself,  he  will  not  like  seriously  to  assimilate  himself  to  his 
inferior,  unless  it  be  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  does  some- 
thing good  ;  partly  he  is  unpractised  in  imitating  such  people, 
and  partly,  too,  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  put  himself  into 
the  mould  of  natures  worse  than  his  own ;  his  nund  scorns 
to  do  such  a  thing,  imless  it  be  in  fun."  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
"  the  lower  the  nature  of  the  poet,  the  less  will  he  discrimi* 
nate  in  what  he  says,  or  think  anything  unworthy  of  him, 
so  that  he  will  try  to  imitate  anything  and  everything,  in 
sober  earnest  and  before  a  large  audience,  such  things  even  as 
thunder  and  wind  and  hail,  the  noises  of  wheels  and  pulleys,  the 
tones  of  trumpets,  flutes,  pipes,  and  all  kinds  of  instruments, 
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d  the  voices  of  dogs,  sheep,  and  birds." ^  We  see  that  Plato  is 
re  grouping  together  fonns  of  imitation  which  would  be  dis- 
iguished  by  a  modem  writer.  As  art  and  literature  advance, 
3  primitive  delight  of  mere  mimicry  gives  way  to  that  of 
btler  kinds  of  reproduction,  and  tends  to  confine  itself  to  the 
n  educated  classes  of  society.  But  though  the  dramatic  poet 
inds  on  a  diSerent  level  from  the  actor,  still  more  from  the 
intomimist,  they  all  agree  in  one  point,  that  they  are  endowed 
ith  more  than  ordinary  capacity  of  losing  their  own  person-, 
ity  in  that  of  others.  It  is  in  this  common  capacity  that 
lato  sees  a  danger,  a  danger  both  to  the  artist  who  possesses 
,  and,  in  various  degrees,  to  the  audience  which  is  able  to  fol- 
>w  him  in  the  exercise  of  it.  His  whole  conception  of  the  true 
mn  of  himian  society  is  based,  as  we  saw,  on  the  principle  that 
ich  member  in  it  should  have  his  work  to  do,  and  should  do 
;.*    He  is  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  one  man's  excelling 

I  many  trades  or  professions;  the  same  natural  law  which 
lakes  every  man  the  possible  helpmate  of  others  imposes  on 
im  the  necessity  of  accepting  help  from  them.  And  if  one 
lan  cumot  do  many  things  well,  neither  can  he  imitate  many 
[lings ;  and  Plato  (at  least  when  he  wrote  the  Bepnhlic)  did 
ot  think  it  possible  for  the  same  poet,  or  even  for  the  same 
ctor,  to  excel  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  This  law  of  the 
nutation  of  human  nature,  which  he  found  to  hold  good  in 
rts  and  professions,  he  would  see  observed  in  the  greatest  of 

II  arts  and  professions,  the  life  of  the  citizen  who  is  engaged  in 
le  paUic  service  of  the  state.  To  men  for  whom  the  good  of 
36  commonwealth  is  to  be  the  paramount  rule  of  conduct, 
rhoee  "  craft  "^  is  to  be  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
^hat  need  is  there  of  doing  or  being  anything  except  what  bears 
pon  their  work  ?  and  if  not  of  doing  and  being,  why  of  imi- 
iting  ?  For  imitation,  bodily  or  mental,  cannot  remain  mere 
nitation ;  if  it  begin  early  and  continue  long,  it  results  in  a 
jcond  nature.*  If,  then,  the  young  are  to  put  themselves  into 
her  characters  at  all,  let  it  be  such  characters  as  we  wish  them 
[amately  to  be,  but  no  others,  "  lest  from  the  imitation  they 
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catch  something  of  the  reality."  And  thus  the  only  poets  who 
will  have  work  to  do  in  a  well-ordered  State,  will  be  those  who 
will  "imitate  what  is  right,  and  that  only  ;"^  who  will  express 
in  their  works  the  true  type  of  character,  and  thereby  help  to 
produce  it.  As  for  the  great  pantomimic  genius,  "  the  man 
with  the  skill  to  turn  himself  into  all  kinds  of  people,  and  to 
imitate  everything,"  ^  he  may  be  allowed  to  be  "  divine  and 
miraculous  and  delightful ;"  but  he  will  find  no  audience  in  a 
society  where  "  twofold  and  manifold  men  do  not  exist,  but 
everybody  does  one  thing." 

^  The  mitigated  attack  made  upon  the  drama  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Republic,  is  renewed  by  Plato  in  the  tenth  with 
greater  vehemence  and  a  more  elaborate  array  of  argument 
We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  general  theory  of  the  nature  of 
artistic  production  which  he  there  advances  in  order  to  refute 
the  extravagant  claims  of  omniscience  made  for  the  poets  by  their 
admirers ;  but  his  account  of  the  psychological  efifects  of  dra- 
matic poetry  may  be  noticed,  as  it  develops  and  illustrates  that 
given  in  the  earlier  book.  Plato  charges  dramatic  writei{i, 
firstly,*  with  depending  mainly  upon  illusion  for  their  eucce^ ; 
and  secondly,*  with  weakening  character  by  over-stimulating 
the  emotions.  The  meaning  of  the  first  charge  is  be^t  ^le^n  from 
the  analogy  of  painting  by  which  it  is  illustrated.*  Painting 
and  kindred  arts  produce  their  eflfect^  by  taking  advantage  of 
certain  optical  illusions ;  the  perception  of  the  actual  propor- 
tions of  objects  is  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  mere  appearance, 
until  corrected  by  scientific  measurement.  Ipimilarly  the  poet 
takes  advantage  of  illusions  of  feeling  ;^  the  aspects  of  charac- 
ter which  he  likes  to  represent  are  not  those  where  it  is  simple, 
quiet,  consistent,  and  rational,  but  rather  its  emotional  aspects^ 
with  their  shifting  lights  and  shadows,  where  the  contrasts  are 
strong  and  the  transitions  rapid  ;  and  the  element  in  his  audi- 
ence to  which  he  appeals,  and  upon  which  he  reckons  for  his 
success,  is  not  the  sober  judgment  which  sees  life  in  its  true  pro- 
portions, but  the  illusory  feelings  of  the  moment  which  care  only 
for  their  immediate  satisfaction.     So  that,  judged  by  the  worth 
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of  what  it  represents  and  of  what  it  appeals  to,  dramatic 
Y  seems  to  condemn  itself  to  inferiority.  The  second 
e  against  it  is  an  expansion  of  that  made  in  the  third 

Few  people  reflect  that  in  putting  themselves  in  the 
ons  of  others,  they  catch  something  which  becomes  their 

Yet  this  is  the  case  when,  in  seeing  tragedy  and  comedy, 
ive  unrestrained  way  to  emotions  which  we  should  be 
oed  to  indulge  in  real  life.  We  think  it  does  not  matter, 
ise  we  stand  outside  the  circumstances  which  call  them 
;  but  when  similar  circumstances  arise  in  our  own  experi- 
we  find  that  our  will  has  been  weakened  and  our  self- 
xt  undermined. 

!wo  dominant  ideas  underlie  all  the  objections  urged  by 
0  against  the  dramatic  element  in  literature :  the  duty  of 
g  true  to  ourselves,  and  the  duty  of  being  true  to  facts. 
two  were  in  his  mind  closely  related.  As  the  burden  of 
Dihilosophy  of  knowledge  was  that  we  should  learn  to  see 
gs  as  they  are,  not  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be,  so  the  burden 
is  philosophy  of  conduct  is  that  we  should  learn  to  be 
t  we  really  are,  and  not  what  our  fancy  makes  us.  And  as 
belief  in  an  objective  world  of  reality,  an  order  of  existence 
ih  we  do  not  create,  but  which  we  find  and  must  recognise, 
idea  his  logical  speculation,  so  it  is  the  corresponding  con- 
ion  that  the  rational  self  in  man  is  his  most  real  self,  and 
life  in  accordance  with  the  rational  order  of  the  world  is 
jneat  life,  which  gives  nerve  and  consistency  to  his  theories 
losality.  We  have  already  seen  expressions  of  this  convic- 
in  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  change  in  the  divine 
Dre,  and  in  the  condemnation  of  excessive  indulgence  of 
tioiL  Order  and  immutability  seemed  to  Plato  the  attributes 
hat  is  best  and  highest  both  in  the  physical  and  in  the 
il  world,  and  it  is  just  these  attributes  which  he  missed  in 
sapiicious  current  of  feeling.  The  lower  he  went  in  human 
re  or  in  human  society,  the  more  did  he  seem  to  find  men 
reatores  of  their  sentiment,  and  the  less  purpose  or  law 
e  discern  in  their  lives.^  And  art,  especially  dramatic  art, 
kI  to  him  to  pander  to  tUs  natural  fickleness.     It  had 
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no  principle  of  selection,  no  law  of  better  and  worse  ;^  wherever 
it  could  raise  a  laugh,  or  draw  a  sigh,  or  tickle  an  appetite, 
there  it  was  ready  with  its  phantasmagoria  of  life.  It  had  a 
direct  interest  in  "  watering  and  nourishing"  *  the  lower  and 
more  trivial  impulses  which  reason  calls  upon  us  "  to  dry  up," 
and  it  stimulated  the  already  too  great  tendency  in  us  to  do 
everybody's  business  except  our  own,  to  be  actors  instead  of 
citizens,  to  play  at  life  instead  of  living  it.  The  words  of  Bacon, 
in  which  he  gives  the  reason  why  poetry  "  was  ever  thought  to 
have  some  participation  of  divineness,"  might  have  been  used 
by  Plato  in  another  sense  to  express  why  it  is  so  far  from  being 
divine ;  "  poetry  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting 
the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  whereas  reason 
doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of  things." 

The  very  emphasis  and  fulness  of  Plato's  polemic  against 
dramatic  literature  must  make  us  feel  that  he  was  writing  in  a 
different  atmosphere  from  our  own.    Few  modem  writ^  on 
education  in  England  would  reckon  the  stage  amongst  the  most 
powerful  agents,  whether  for  good  or  bad ;  few  too  would  regard 
a  tendency  to  theatricality  and  effusiveness  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  to  the  English  character.     Not  the  most  extra- 
vagant admirer  of  our  dramatists  would  claim  for  them  what 
Plato  heard  men  claim  for  Homer,  that  they  have  "  educated 
their  country,  and  deserve  to  be  read  over  and  over  again  as 
authorities  on  human  conduct  and  education,  and  as  models  on 
which  men  may  order  the  whole  of  thfeir  lives."*     Nor  is  the 
average  Englishman  likely  to  be  too  "  imitative "  in  the  sense 
which  alarmed  Plato.     The  suppleness  of  nature  which  tw^A^ 
it  hard  for  the  Athenian  to  be  "  one  man  and  not  many,"  is 
generally  replaced  in   us  by  a  sturdiness  and  concentration, 
of  which  consistency  and  self-respect,  self-consciousness  and 
selfishness,  are  respectively  the  good  and  the  bad  developments. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  qualities  are  not  incom- 
patible with  illusions  and  extravagances  of  feeling,  none  the 
less  dangerous  because  outwardly  repressed ;  and  though  we  are 
not,  on  the  whole,  a  nation  of  theatre-goers,  we  are  undoubtedly 
a  nation  of  novel-readers,  and  may  find  there  the  dramatic 
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ints  against  which  Plato  protested.  It  must  be  borne  in 
Q  comparing  any  ethical  influence  of  literature  in  ancient 
dem  times,  that  what  in  Greece  was  mainly  a  public  of 
3rs  and  listeners  is  now  mainly  a  public  of  readers.  It 
that  in  the  pulpit  we  have  a  medium  of  oral  communis" 
;vhich  they  had  not,  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is  not  now 
)pen  places  of  the  theatre,  the  camp,  the  law-courts,  and 
rketplace,  that  the   uttered  word  most  circulates  and 

it  is  rather  in  silence  or  in  solitude,  through  the  news- 
•n  the  family  table,  the  periodical  at  the  club,  the  poem 
I  in  the  bedroom,  that  the  modem  writer  speaks  to  his 
men.  And  the  diiference  in  the  medium  goes  along  with 
lence  in  the  effect.  Instead  of  the  noisy  publicity  in 
contagious  feeliug  grows  as  it  spreads  from  man  to  man, 
5  individual  is  "  borne  helplessly  along  the  stream,"  ^  and 
linuelf  in  an  indiscriminate  froth  of  exaggerated  feeling, 
K)d  over  books  in  the  heated  cells  of  our  own  imagination, 
astles  of  the  fumes  of  our  own  emotions,  and  come  forth 
sure  the  world  by  the  mock-heroic  standard  of  our  own 
sfis.  But  the  craving  for  change  and  excitement,  the 
to  escape  from  our  own  true  selves  with  the  responsi- 

which  they  entail,  are  not  the  less  strong  in  us  because 

not  born  actors  or  mimics ;  the  mind  can  make  its  own 
md  act  upon  it,  while  the  body  remains  immobile  and 
leBsive.  Nor  does  the  modem  demand  exceed  the  modern 
,    The  novel,  which  absorbs  so  much  of  our  dramatic 

lends  itself  with  fatal  ease  to  the  promiscuous  photo- 
•  of  situations  and  feelings.  The  increased  sense  of  the 
ance  of  human  life  and  of  the  inexhaustibleness  of  itB 
Dis  supplies  a  ready  argument  to  those  who  find  anj'thing 
?eiy thing  "interesting;"  and  there  are  still  writers  of 

we  might  say  metaphorically  what  Plato  intended 
y,  "  that  there  is  nothing  which  they  will  not  imitate, 
r  and  wind,  trumpets  and  whistles,  dogs  and  sheep."  * 
»  same  principles  which  guided  Plato  in  his  conception  of 
Lcational  function  of  literature  guided  him  also  in  his 
»nt  of  the  other  constituents  of  "  musical"  education,  and 
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led  him  to  conclusions  still  more  at  variance  with  modern 
practice  and  theory.    That  poetry  and  literature,  which  express 
definite  ideas,  should  be  made  to  serve  the  interests  of  society, 
is  an  intelligible  if  surprising  proposal ;  but  that  music,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture  should  be  pressed  into  the  same  service,  will 
seem  to  many  a  vague  fancy,  impracticable  in  education,  and 
destructive  of  art.    Let  us  then  see  what  Plato's  idea  of  the  use 
of  the  arts  in  education  precisely  was.    "  Music,"  he  says,^ 
"  involves  three  elements,  words,  harmony,  rhythm,"  or,  as  we 
may  say,  to  bring  his  meaning  nearer  home,  without  pretending 
to  give  it  an  exact  modern  equivalent,  words,  key,  and  tin^e. 
As  to  the  words,  they  must  conform  to  the  same  canons  as  the 
words  of  other  poetry,  and  the  character  of  the  two  remaining 
elements  must  be  determined  by  that  of  the  words.    Those 
"  harmonies"  and  "  rhythms"  then  must  be  employed  in  musical 
composition  which  will  express  the  qualities  which  we  wish  to 
develop  in  the  soul.    What  these  are  we  already  know.     They 
are  the  qualities  which  result  from  the  right  nurture  of  the  two 
higher  psychological  elements  in  human  nature,  the  "  spirited" 
and  the  "  philosophic."    We  must  therefore   have  a  mu^ic  of 
corresponding  character,  a  music  of  war  and  a  music  of  peace,* 
a  "harmony"  of  violence  and  effort,  and  a  "harmony"  of  con- 
ciliation  and  calm,  a  "harmony"  to  represent  the  daring  of  the 
soldier  and  the  endurance  of  the  martyr,  and  a  "  harmony"  to 
express  the  accents  of  entreaty  or  persuasion,  of  submission  or 
acquiescence.     Other  kinds  than  these,  and  other  instrumenti 
than  these  require,  are   superfluous  luxuries  which    must  be 
"  purged  away"*  in  a  healthy  state,  whose  object  is  not  to  stimii- 
late  every  feverish  craving  of  its  citizens,  but  to  weave  stron^y 
those  vital  strains  of  character  which  sustain  the  fabric  d 
society.    The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  "  rhythms**  *  aol 
measures  of  music  and  dance,  as  to  the  "  harmonies"  in  whisky 
they  are  composed ;  they  must  not  develop  in  lawless  indepen-j 
dence,  but  must  be  such  as  will  express  "  the  orderly  and  hnntj 
life." 

There  is  then,  according  to  Plato,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  ttoj 
musical  relations  of  pitch  and  time,  and  this  right  and 
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I  some  sense  akin  to  the  right  and  wrong  in  human 
re  and  conduct.  Goodness  and  badness  of  form,  he  says, 
V  goodness  and  badness  of  rhjrthm,  and  goodness  and  bad- 
of  rhythm  follow  goodness  and  badness  of  language,  and 

again  depend  upon  goodness  and  badness  of  character.^ 
is  it  only  in  the  movements  of  dance  and  song  that  there 
is  correspondence ;  in  all  sensuous  material  there  is  a  similar 
bility  of  expression  ;*  it  is  present  in  the  forms  of  painting 
scalptxire,  of  weaving  and  embroidery,  of  building  and 
ofacture,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life;  "in  all  of  these 
d  is  shapeliness  or  unshapeliness,  and  unshapeliness  and  un- 
ihmicalness  and  inharmoniousness  are  the  kindred  of  badness 
angnage  and  badness  of  character,  while  the  opposites  are 
Ired  and  imitations  of  the  opposite  character,  the  chastened 

the  good."  The  poets  then  are  not  the  only  artists  over 
im  the  state  should  exercise  control;'  attention  must  be 
m  to  the  whole  body  of  craftsmen,  and  they  must  be  pre- 
ted  from  expressing  what  is  vicious  and  unchastened,  mean 

UDshapely,  whether  in  the  figures  of  living  things  or  in 
Idio^  or  in  any  other  work  of  art  The  artists  who  should 
enooozaged  by  the  state  must  be  ''those  who  have  the 
ins  to  track  out  the  nature  of  what  is  fair  and  Shapely  "^  and 
tmbody  it  anew  in  their  works.    For  the  young  citizen^  must 

be  allowed  to  grow  up  amongst  image^  of  evil,  le^t  their 
Lb  by  daily  contact  gradually  and  unconsciously  a^^imilate 

n^Uness  of  their  ^urrounding^.^  Bather  they  should  be 
\  men  living  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  place ;  from  every- 
]g  that  they  see  and  hear,  loveline^^,  like  a  breeze,  should 
B  into  their  souls,  and  teach  them  without  their  knowing 
h&  truth  of  which  it  is  a  manifestation.  In  such  an 
losphere  they  will  not  only  acquire  a  natural  grace  and 
portion  of  bearing  and  character,  but  an  instinctive  sense  of 
it  is  &ir  and  what  is  foul  in  nature  and  in  art ;  and  this 
inctive  sense  is  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  a  rational  under- 
ding  of  the  nature  of  good  and  evil;  for  the  reason  which 
}w  presented  to  them  in  forms  of  sense,  and  calls  forth 
ions  delight,  is  the  same  reason  which  they  will  afterwards 
^ \ 
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learn  to  know  in  its  own  form  as  an  intelligible  principle,  and 
which  they  will  then  recognise  as  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face.^ 

Such  is  the  nature  and  such  are  the  limits  of  the  education 
of  "  music.*'    It  has  a  more  intellectual  and  a  more  emotional 
aspect.    From  the  former  point  of  view,  it  is  completed  when 
we  have  "  learned  to  read  "  ^  the  world  of  sights  and  sounds 
which  is  about  us.    That  world  is  like  a  language  which  we 
have  got  to  master ;  the  sensible  forms  of  good  and  evil  pass 
and  repass  before  us  in  an  infinite  variety  of  combinations,  like 
the  letters  of  an  alphabet  which  combine  into  an  infinity  of 
words,  great  and  small.    No  form  can  be  disregarded ;  acts  and 
speeches  which  seem  trivial,  like  the  little  words  in  a  book,  may 
contain  a  world  of  meaning  and  be  the  key  to  a  character.    And 
the  true  function  of  the  artist  is  to  help  us  to  learn  this  lan- 
guage of  life ;  he  is  the  man  who  knows  the  shapes  of  the  letters 
and  the  laws  of  their 'combinations.     In  the  "mirror"  which 
he  holds  up  we  may  see  reflected  the  images  of  courage,  tem- 
perance, generosity,  and  their  opposites,  and  thus  learn  to  know 
the  realities  when  we  see  them.     Thus  art  should  find  its 
fulfilment  in  life;   and  he  may  most  truly  be  said  to  be 
"  musically  "  educated,  whose  eye  and  ear  are  trained  to  detect 
what  is  right  and  wrong,  not  only  in  the  creations  of  art,  but 
also,  so  far  as  it  can  be  apprehended  by  the  senses,  in  the  actual 
world  of  which  art  is  the  reflection. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  emotional  efifects  of 
"  musical "  education,  they  may  be  summed  up  in  two,  that  it 
infuses  a  spirit  of  order,^  and  that  it  develops  the  "  trao^love* 
of  beauty,*  the  former  being  the  more  passive  condition  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  more  active  expression.  To  Plato,  most  of  the 
evils  of  sensual  passion  fall  under  one  of  two  heads,  unregulated 
variety  or  unregulated  intensity.  He  considered  passion  to  be 
essentially  "  many-headed,"  and  capable  of  indefinite  multipli- 
cation and  expansion ;  and  one  of  his  chief  charges  against  the 
art  of  his  time  was  that  it  fostered  and  satisfied  the  indiscrimi- 
nate craving  for  emotional  excitement.     In  contrast  with  it^ 
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demanded  an  art  which  should  not  merely  stimulate^  but 
ould  also  discipline,  the  feelings  ;  which  should  not  follow  but 
id  them  ;  which  should  chasten  their  disorder  arid  brace  their 
dolence  by  making  them  move  in  the  delicate  lines  of  pro- 
ntion  and  beauty,  and  respond  to  the  quiet  emphasis  of 
innony  and  rhythm.  For  the  balance  and  sjrmmetry  which 
re  essential  to  good  artistic  work  are  also,  he  conceived, 
saentaal  to  true  artistic  feeling.  Love  is  the  typical  feeling 
wakened  by  sensuous  beauty,  and  the  genuine  love  of  genuine 
eanty  is  incompatible  with  uhgovemed  emotion.  The  mere 
mad"^  intensity  of  animal  appetite  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
>ve,  which  is  not  for  the  body  except  so  far  as  it  is  the  expres- 
ion  of  aooL  *'  Where  beauty  of  inward  character  meets  with 
eauty  of  outward  form,  each  corresponding  and  harmonising 
rith  the  other,  and  cast  in  a  common  mould,  there  is  the  fairest 
ight  to  a  man  who  has  the  eyes  to  see  it.  And  what  is  most 
iir  is  also  most  lovable."  ^  It  is  this  perfect  accord  of  the 
award  and  the  outward  which  the  truly  "  musical "  man  seeks 
nd  delights  in ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  realised,  if  one  or  the  other 
lament  must  be  imperfect,  he  will  surrender  the  outward,  and 
rhile  no  perfection  of  form  will  atone  to  him  for  defect  of 
onl,  he  **  will  not  refuse  to  take  pleasure  in  "  a  fair  soul  even 
hough  it  appear  in  an  ''  inharmonious  "  body.^ 

Before  considering  the  general  view  here  given  of  the  fimc- 
ions  of  art  in  education,  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  relative 
osition  which  Plato  assigns  to  the  various  specific  arts.  We  are 
t  once  strock  by  the  great  prominence  given  to  music  as  com- 
loied  with  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  and  this  may 
eem  the  more  surprising  when  we  remember  the  excellence 
ttained  by  the  Greeks  in  the  last  two  and  the  rudimentary 
haracter  of  their  achievements  in  the  first.  It  may  be  that 
^lato  did  not  see  in  the  sculptors  and  architects  of  his  time  the 
igns  of  degeneracy  which  drew  his  attention  to  the  poets  and 
lusieians;  but  more  probably  he  estimated  the  practical 
fluence  of  the  former  upon  the  national  character  as  less 
iportant  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  frame  of  mind  in  which 
jtures  and  statues,  and  still  more  buildings,.are  most  appre- 
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ciated  and  enjoyed,  is  rather  one  of  open  and  undisturbed 
receptivity  than  of  active  emotion,  and  to  most  temperaments 
the  burning  word  and  the  stirring  melody  have  far  more  eflfect 
upon  action  than  brilliancy  of  colouring  or  majesty  of  form. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention 
that  a  philosophical  iconoclast  like  Plato,  in  attacking  the  idols 
of  sensationalism  both  in  knowledge  and  morality,  should  have 
almost  ignored  the  painters  and  sculptors,  and  confined  his 
assaults  to  the  musicians  and  still  more  to  the  poets.    Another 
noticeable  point  is  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the  criteria 
which  Plato  applies  to  the  several  arts.    Proportion,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  the  single  source  to  which  he  refers  all 
artistic  excellence,  in  the  musical  relations  of  time  and  tone  no 
less  than  in  those  of  space  in  the  arts  of  form  and  construction. 
And  this  leads  us  lastly  to  remark  how  extremely  rudimentaiy 
must  have  been  the  music  of  which  he  was  speaking.     He 
assumes  throughout  that  music  always  implies  words,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  harmony,  in  its  modem  sense,  is  absent  from 
his  consideration.    The  truth  seems  to  be,  paradoxical  as  it 
[  may  sound,  that  it  was  the  very  simplicity  of  Greek  music 
!  which  led  Greek  writers  to  assign  to  it  such  a  direct  and 
important  educational  influence.     As  in  the  early  days  of 
sculpture  or  painting,  the  crudeness  and  symbolism  makes  the 
meaning  of  the  artist  more  clear,  when  compared  with  the 
subtle  design  and^  colouring  of  great  masters,  so  when  music 
was  chiefly  limited  to  an  accompaniment  giving  emphasis  or 
precision  to  a  recitation  or  a  dance,  its  effect  would  be  more 
strongly  recognised  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  simple.     Even 
now  there  are  dancing  and  marching  melodies  which  exercise  a 
direct  and  almost  physical  influence  on  a  susceptible  heaier, 
just  because  there  is  nothing  but  the  simple  act  of  dancing  or 
marching  which  they  suggest;  and  if  music  generally  were 
intimately  associated  with  a  few  elementary  acts  and  feelings, 
its  power,  being  more  easily  expressible,  would  be  also  more 
reducible  to  rule  and  to  practice,  than  when  it  has  developed 
into  a  vast  and  independent  growth,  speaking  in   its  ows. 
language  and  obeying  its  own  laws,  of  which  it  is  itself  the 
sole  interpreter. 

This  difference,  however,  great  as  it  is,  and  much  as  it  in- 
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creases  the  difl&culty  of  applying  Plato's  ideas  to  modem  music, 
does  not  except  it  from  the  general  scope  of  his  theory  concern- 
ing the  educational  use  of  art,  the  main  features  of  which  we 
may  now  proceed  to  consider.     Of  these  the  central  and  most  , 
characteristic  one  is  undoubtedly  the  idea  that  art  may  have, 
and  ought  to  have,  a  definite  function  in  the  development  of 
chaiacter ;  and  we  have  to  ask  how  Plato  conceived  this  function 
to  be  exercised.    "  Education  in  music,"  he  says,  "  is  so  telling, , 
because  rhythm  and  harmony  sink  so  deeply  into  the  inward 
part  of  the  soul,  and  take  hold  of  it  so  strongly,  and  make  it 
graceful  with  the  grace  which  they  bring  with  them."^    And 
again,  ^  Gracefulness  and  ungracefulness  go  along  with  rhjrth- 
niicalness  and    unrhythmicalness,   and    rhythmicalness    and 
tmrhythnucalness  follow  and  resemble  goodness  of  language, 
or  tl^  reverse ;  the  style  of  language,  again,  follows  the  char- 
acter cxf  soul,  and  thus  goodness  of  language,  of  harmony,  of 
form,  and  of  rhythm  go  along  with  goodness  of  character."  ^ 
**  Are  the  gestures  and  accents  of  a  brave  soul  in  trouble  the 
same  as  those  of  a  cowardly  one  ?"  he  asks  in  a  closely  analogous 
passage  of  the  Laws;  "  surely  not ;  the  very  colours  of  the  two 
iHen  are  different"^  From  these  few  passages,  which  could  easily. 
be  multiplied,  so  much  is  clear,  that  Plato  was  in  earnest  withj 
the  idea  that  there  is  some  real  connection  between  character} 
and  artistic  form,  and  that  the  common  element  in  both  is* 
found  in  the  rightness  of  proportion  which  is  essential  alike  to 
beaoty  in  art  and  to  goodness  in  conduct.    We  shall  perhaps 
undentand  him  better  if  we  reflect  (what  the  passages  above 
win  suggest)  that  in  the  early  stages  of  civilisation  the  whole 
of    life  tends  to  be  more    Symbolical,  and  the  connection 
between  mental  ^tate^  and   their  physical  expre^Mon  more 
immediate.     In  such  ^tage^  speech  has  something  of  the  crudity 
of  a  language  of  signs,  while  gesture  and  sound  approach  the 
delicagr  and  articulateness  of  words.    With  the  progress  of 
civilisation  the  symbolism  of  sense  does  not,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  disappear,  but  it  gets  infinitely  more  complex  and 
subtle ;  colours  and  lines,  tones  and  measures,  instead  of  being 
like  letters  of  an  alphabet  with  fixed  and  uniform  values,  be- 
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come  fitful  centres  of  multitudinous  associations,  so  various  to 
different  sensibilities,  and  so  remote  from  their  primitive  signi- 
ficance, that  men  are  tempted  to  deny  their  validity  or  to  relate 
them  to  the  sphere  of  individual  caprice.  It  is  curious  to  see 
the  human  mind  thus  refusing  to  recognise,  or  to  be  recognised 
by,  its  own  offspring  as  they  grow  up.  In  the  infancy  of  art, 
nobody  doubts  but  that  it  has  a  meaning,  that  mind  speaks  to 
mind  in  it.  Only  when  it  has  ceased  to  lisp  and  to  point,  when 
the  simple  singer  has  grown  into  a  "mighty-mouthed. inventor 
of  harmonies,''  and  the  sculptor's  one  poor  thought  has  made 
way  for 

'*  The  thousand  sounds  and  sights  that  broke 
In  on  him  at  the  chisel's  stroke," 

only  then  do  men  begin  to  question  whether  what  they  have 
created  is  really  their  own,  and  to  explain  it  away  by  chance, 
by  convention,  by  mechanics,  by  anything  but  mind.  Yet  this 
is  not  really  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  as  soon  as  we  try  to  account 
for  any  but  the  simplest  effects  of  art,  they  escape  us,  the  truth 
being  tliat  "  accounting  for  "  them  merely  means  translating  one 
medium  of  expression  into  another  and  less  perfect  one.  Lan- 
guage and  music  and  painting  are  all  significant,  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  one  is  not  convertible  with  tliat  of  another.  We 
cannot  listen  to  the  meaning  of  colour  and  form,  we  must  see 
it ;  we  cannot  make  music  speak  in  words  without  its  ceasing 
to  be  music,  any  more  than  we  can  resolve  a  poem  into  sound 
and  rhythm  without  its  poetry  evaporating.  And  if  the  relation- 
ship of  the  arts  to  one  another  is  so  difficult  to  express,  much 
nioi*e  so  is  the  relationship  of  art  in  general  to  other  modes  of 
human  activity.  Few  people,  indeed,  can  seriously  doubt  that  the 
character  of  an  imaginative  man  is  ultimately  affected  by  what 
he  habitually  sees  and  hears ;  or,  again,  that  what  one  person  ap- 
prehends as  right  or  expedient,  another  person  may  apprehend 
as  beautiful;  or,  once  more,  that  devotion,  similar  in  effect 
to  that  of  the  saint  for  the  being  wliom  he  w^orsliips,  may  be  felt 
by  the  man  of  science  for  the  truth  which  he  pursues.  But 
when  we  have  made  a  few  general  statements  such  as  these,  we 
are  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  intricacy  of  the  subject  and 
the  limitations  of  our  analysis.  The  fact  remains  irrefragable 
that  to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  art  and  conduct,  religion 
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and  science,  are  very  different  things,  with  little  or  nothing  in 
common ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  fuse  them  generally  results 
in  sermonising  pictures,  rose-water  morality,  and  unctuous 
sciolism.  And  as,  at  most  times  and  for  most  purposes,  it  is  of 
more  practical  importance  to  realise  proximate  differences  than 
fundamental  unities,  the  world  at  large  instinctively  looks  with 
suspicion  upon  those  who,  in  trying  to  see  through  the  ordinary 
distinctions  of  life,  appear  to  be  removing  its  ordinary  land- 
marks. Kg  one  has  insisted  more  strongly  than  Plato  himself 
upon  the  dangers  of  passing  too  hastily  "  from  the  many  to  the 
one ; "  but  for  that  very  reason  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  follow 
him,  when,  with  the  courage  of  his  conviction  that  reason  is 
one  in  its  essence,  he  leads  us  now  and  again  to  "  a  high  rock '' 
from  which  we  may  see  that  it  is  one  also  in  its  manifestations. 
To  Plato  the  laws  of  proportion,  which  are  the  condition  of 
beaaty  in  art,  seemed  to  betoken  the  presence  of  the  same  mind 
as  is  revealed  in  the  immutable  order  of  the  universe,  and  more 
imperfectly  in  the  moral  order  of  human  life.^  He  was  verj' 
far  from  identifying  or  confusing  artistic  beauty  with  moral 
goodness;  but,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  whole  physical 
world  is  "  the  image  of  its  maker,  God  manifest  to  sense,"  *  he 
could  not  but  believe  that  in  all  things  sensible,  and  therefore 
in  the  relations  of  figure,  time,  and  tone,  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrcmg,  a  good  and  a  bad,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  express 
and  obey  intelligence.  And  since  bodily  movement  and  sight 
and  hearing  are  among  the  most  prominent  and  important  of 
our  vital  activities,  especially  in  early  life,  he  drew  the  natural 
concbision  that  it  must  make  a  difference  to  the  growth  of  the 
human  soul  and  character,  how,  and  upon  what  occasions,  those 
activities  are  exercised,  and  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  arts  to 
provide  for  their  exercise  in  the  best  way  and  upon  the  best 
objects.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  the  real  simplicity  than  the  sup- 
p<»ed  vagueness*  of  Plato's  ideas  which  makes  them  embaiTass- 
ing.  The  luxuriant  development  of  the  arts  in  modern  times, 
in  independence  both  of  one  another  and  of  the  other  elements 
of  human  life,  makes  it  difficult  to  apply  to  them  conceptions 
formed  at  a  time  when  they  were  modest  and  business-like 
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appendages  of  religion,  war,  or  public  amusement ;  almost  as 
difficult  as  it  would  be  to  transfer  the  lessons  learnt  on  a  school 
drilling-ground  to  the  evolutions  of  a  modem  army  on  the 
battle-field. 

Plato  would  have  his  young  citizens,  who  are  one  day  to 
govern  and  protect  the  state,  nerved  and  inspirited,  soothed 
and  softened,  by  warlike  and  peaceful  songs ;  he  would  have 
them  disciplined  to  order  by  the  precision  of  time  and  tune,  of 
movement  and  voice ;  he  would  remind  them  of  their  duties  by 
the  sculpturesque  embodiments  of  undying  types  of  true  man- 
hood ;  he  would  make  grace  and  dignity  as  natural  to  them  as 
the  air  which  they  breathe,  and  lead  them  to  bear  themselves 
unconsciously  as  if  they  were  in  the  presence  of  others.  In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  strange.  But  from  the  austere  beauty  of 
the  conception  of  the  Greek  philosopher  to  the  confused  jargon 
of  modem  aesthetic  culture,  is  a  bewildering  and  unwelcome  step. 
Our  masterpieces  of  art  are  mostly  foreign,  and  speak  a  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  English  mind.  Even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  they  are  meaninglessly  arranged  in  galleries,  cut 
adrift  from  the  surroundings  for  which  they  were  made,  but 
which  they  can  never  recover.  Our  greatest  artists  are  going 
back  to  an  unreal  or  unnational  past,  or  "are  making  the 
public  their  master  more  than  necessity  requires."^  Where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  "  breeze  of  beauty  and  health,"  for  the  crafts- 
men who  "  can  track  out  the  nature  of  loveliness  and  grace  "  f 
We  may  collect  engravings,  and  photographs,  and  china,  and 
make  ourselves  learned  in  the  history  of  art ;  we  may  found 
museums  and  institutes,  and  spread  casts  of  Venus  and  Apollo 
through  the  land ;  we  may  give  thousands  of  pounds  for  pieces 
of  clever  vulgarity  ;  but  we  shall  not  make  English  life  much 
more  beautiful  or  more  joyous,  xmless  we  can  produce  art 
which  will  educate  the  nation  to  see  with  its  eyes  and  to  hear 
with  its  ears  the  country  in  which  it  dwells  and  the  histoiy 
which  it  inherits.  It  is  in  music  perhaps  that  the  outlook  is 
the  least  discouraging.  Here  there  is  a  possibility  of  acting 
upon  large  masses  with  some  effect ;  here  pocial  distinctions  are 
less  felt ;  here  too  the  English  nature  ^eems  to  show  more  apti- 
tude and  susceptibility.    We  can  hardly  hope  to  make  our  great 
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towns  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  chimerical  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  they  may  each  have  their  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
adequate  provision  for  hearing  them.     There  is  no  need  to 
quarrel  about  the  precise  educational  effect  which  modem  music 
has  or  may  have.   That  it  has  some  such  effect  will  not  be  denied 
except  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  it  to  themselves,  or  by  those 
who  are  irritated  at  the  stupidity  of  its  would-be  advocates. 
The  apparent  vagueness  of  its  influence,  arising  from  the  difi&- 
cnlty  of  formulating  it,  is  neither  a  proof  of  its  unreality  nor  an 
aTgament  against  utilising  it.     Everybody  who  is  at  all  suscep- 
tible to  music  knows  that  he  is  better  for  having  it,  and  worse 
for  bdng  without  it ;  he  also  probably  knows  that  the  composers 
whom  the  world  has  agreed  to  call  great  are,  some,  or  all  of 
thCTi,  those  to  whose  music  he  most  likes  to  listen ;  more  than 
this  he  need  not  be  able  to  say,  for  a  fact  is  not  made  more  of 
a  &ct  by  being  talked  or  written  about.    If  it  be  once  fully  I 
recognised  that  music  has  a  great  emotional  power  over  a  con- 
sidemUe  proportion  of  English  people,  the  proper  application 
of  the  power  becomes  a  public  duty,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  to  discover  the  best  ways  of  doing  it. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  Plato's  conception  of  the 
education  in  "  music,"  mainly  in  its  ethical  and  p^chological 
aspect^  but  we  should  represent  him  very  imperfectly  if  we 
omifcfted  to  mention  the  importance  which  he  attadhe^  to  it  on 
social  and  political  grounds.  The  often-quoted  text,  that ''  the 
fashions  of  music  are  never  changed  without  change^  in  the  most 
impottant  laws  of  the  commonwealth,"^  may  ^erve  here  as  a  point 
of  departure.  It  is  difiicult  for  us  to  understand  the  concern  with  . 
n^jhicli  Plato  urges  the  importance  of  permanence  and  continuity 
in  'the  system  of  "  musical "  education.  '*  It  i^  in  music,"  he 
says,'  **  tJiat  the  guardians  of  our  state  mu^t  build  their  guard- 
house ;  for  it  is  here  that  lawlessness  easily  creeps  in  unper- 
ceived.  People  think  that  it  is  only  play,  and  does  no  harm. 
And  what  harm  does  it  do  ?  Little  by  little  it  gets  a  footing, 
and  spreads  gently  and  silently  into  the  habits  and  arrange- 
ments of  life ;  from  these  it  passes,  gathering  force  as  it  goes, 
into  the  transactions  of  business,  and  from  business  it  gets  to 
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the  laws  and  the  constitution,  with  licence  full-grown  in  its 
train,  until  it  ends  by  ruining  everything,  both  public  and 
private."     On  the  other  hand,  "  when  the  play  of  children  is 
good  from  the  first,  and  they  take  in  a  spirit  of  law  through 
their  music,  then  it  has  just  the  opposite  effect,  attending  them 
at  every  step  in  life,  making  it  grow,  and  building  it  up  where 
it  had  fallen  down."  ^    And  as  in  the  other  case  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness,  beginning  at  the  trifles  of  education,  ends  by  over- 
throwing law  itself,  so  the  law-loving  temper,  fostered  from 
childhood,  is  the  pregnant  germ  of  the  full  insight  of  the  legisla- 
tor and  statesman.*    If  it  only  be  started  well,  it  will  assimilate 
nourishment  and  grow  by  its  own  inherent  vitality.     To  people 
who  have  thus  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  order,  the  details  of 
legislation  will  offer  no  diflBculty;  with  an  instinctive   and 
inherited  tact  they  will  regulate  their  life  wisely  and  well, 
whether  it  be  in  the  lesser  matters  of  social  behaviour  and 
usage,  or  in  the  greater  ones  of  business,  commerce,  and  trade. 

We  have  had  occasion  before  to  remark  on  the  difference 
between  the  small  and  simple  civic  communities  of  Greece  and 
the  complex  masses  of  modem  nations,  in  regard  to  the 
directness  and  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  social  and 
political  changes.  The  passage  just  quoted  brings  that  diflfer- 
ence  again  vividly  before  us.  To  Plato,  with  the  restlessness 
and  instability  of  Greek  political  life  before  his  eyes,  the  one 
thing  needful  seemed  to  be  to  establish  in  society  a  permanent 
"  ethos,"  a  traditional  character,  which  should  be  able  to  resist 
the  shocks  of  party-spirit  and  individual  caprice.  And  if  this 
could  only  be  done  by  a  system  of  education,  which  should 
receive  each  citizen  at  birth  and  retain  its  hold  upon  him 
through  life,  it  was  no  mere  fancy  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  first  symptoms  of  innovation  in  the  system,  even  in  matters 
so  apparently  trivial  as  popular  songs.  To  us,  with  our  national 
gift  for  forming  and  carrying  on  traditional  modes  of  life  and 
thought,  it  will  often  seem  that  in  education  we  need  more 
exhortation  to  adopt  new  ideas  than  to  remain  faithful  to  old 
ones.  Our  great  schools  and  universities  are  typical  instances 
of  the  way  in   which   prejudice   and   tradition  may   uphold 
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methods  of  teaching  and  social  habits  which  have  ceased 
to  have  a  reason  for  existence.  As  regards  the  other  part  of 
Plato's  opinion,  that  for  men  who  are  going  to  serve  their 
country  in  government  and  legislation  the  early  formation  of  a 
**  constitutional "  character  is  of  much  more  importance  than  a 
study  of  written  systems  or  codes,  we  are  more  nearly  at  one 
with  him.  If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  say  that  the 
httde  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing-fields  at  Eton,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  Plato  when  he  speaks  of  children 
"  receiving  the  spirit  of  law  through  their  music,"  ^  or  when  he 
says  that  "  one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  a  man*s  character  is  the 
show  which  he  makes  in  his  gymnastics."  ^  The  distrust  in 
"  tAAi%ir>al "  education  for  the  higher  spheres  of  public  life,  and 
the  bdief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  ''  liberal  culture,"  which  glories  in 
having  nothing  directly  to  do  with  a  profession,  are  both  strong, 
sometimei  perhaps  too  strong,  in  the  English  mind.  Even  if 
the  theoiy  itself  were  in  no  danger  of  being  overdriven,  the 
poveity  of  the  culture  which  we  provide  on  the  strength  of  it 
mi^t  give  us  some  qualms.  The  principle  of  our  system,  put 
at  its  best,  is  that  by  taking  the  mind  through  the  greatest 
woiks  of  classical  literature,  we  both  train  it  to  habits  of 
eTactitnde  and  observation,  and  cultivate  the  taste,  imagination, 
and  judgment  with  the  finest  and  wisest  thought  of  antiquity. 
We  inherit  the  system  from  an  age  when  the  language  and 
literatme  of  modem  Europe  had  only  just  begun  to  e^st,  and 
when  great  thoughts  adequately  expressed  could  only  be  found 
in  dasrical  writers.  The  value  of  the  intellectual  discipline 
gained  in  the  curriculum  cannot  seriously  be  disputed;  but 
whether,  as  it  is  at  present  worked,  even  when  supplemented  by 
the  teaching  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  it  supplies  the  best  and  most 
natnial  food  to  the  ''  philosophic  "  element  in  the  English  mind, 
is  extemely  doubtfuL  It  is  not  indeed  upon  this  ground,  of 
inadequacy  for  its  professed  purpose,  that  the  system  is  gene- 
rally attacked ;  its  assailants  are  more  often  persons  who  are 
ciying  out  for  "  practical"  education,  and  who, if  they  had  their 
way,  would  eliminate  from  the  culture  of  the  human  mind  the 
study  of  its  own  greatest  works.     But  it  is  just  this  which 
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makes  the  question  a  serious  one.  For  if  the  position  of  the 
higher  education  is  assailed  from  without  by  misguided  or 
mercenary  ignorance,  while  its  natural  defenders  are  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  they  have  anytliing  to  defend,  we  may  well 
fear  for  its  future.  In  the  confusion  and  din  which  ^urround^ 
the  ^ubject,  nothing  ^eem^  ^0  important  a^  to  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  point  at  issue.  It  should  be  seen  that 
convenient  catch- words  like  "  supply"  and  "  demand,"  or  well- 
sounding  oppositions  like  "words"  and  "things,"  tell  us 
absolutely  nothing  unless  we  realise  first  by  what  the  "de- 
mand" is  made,  and  what  "things"  are.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  primary  question  is,  not  whether  to  refine  the 
taste,  or  to  produce  a  gentleman,  or  to  teach  useful  knowledge, 
is  tlie  end  of  education ;  but,  before  all,  how  the  whole  man  is 
to  l)e  made  the  best  of ;  and  that  whether  it  be  nature  and  her 
works,  or  man  and  his  works  which  are  studied  (and  neither 
can  rightly  be  neglected),  it  is  ultimately  mind  in  some  fcnrn 
or  another  which  we  have  to  educate,  and  mind  in  some  form 
or  another  through  which  alone  it  can  be  educated.  The 
representatives  of  religion,  literature,  and  science  might  then  join 
hands  over  their  common  subject-matter,  instead  of  snatching  at 
it  by  turns,  and  trying  each  to  undo  the  work  of  his  suppc^ed 
rival.  In  the  meantime,  until  we  are  nearer  to  such  a  result, 
two  lesser  and  more  practicable  things  may  be  done  by  the 
teachers  of  language ;  they  may  try  to  make  classical  education 
less  a  matter  of  mere  grammatical  discipline  or  of  imitative 
ingenuity,  and  more  a  study  of  human  thought  and  character; 
and  they  may  try  to  rescue  our  own  English  literature  from  its 
present  neglect,  to  treat  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  men  who 
have  created  scholarship,  not  on  methods  combining  the  wont 
features  of  tlie  traditional  classical  curriculum,  and,  by  makiiig 
it  8]>eak  to  the  youth  of  the  nation,  give  it  a  systematic  place  in 
the  development  of  the  national  character. 

We  may  conchide  Ilato's  representation  of  the  political  and 
social  importance  of  "  musical "  education  by  looking  with  him 
for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  consequences  of  its  neglect.  In 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books  of  the  Scjmblic,  Plato  has  given  us 
in  a  series  of  pictures  an  ideal  history  of  the  fall  of  the  human 
soul,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  society.    He  had  previously 
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s  what  he  conceived  that  the  life  of  man  might  be  if  it 
)wed  to  follow  the  highest  law  of  its  development ;  he 
ivs  us  to  what  lowest  depths  it  might  be  supposed  to 
he  logical  principle  of  degeneration  were  allowed  to 
checked.  He  had  followed  man  up  to  the  point  at 
I  is  nearest  to  God ;  he  now  traces  his  de^^ent  to  the 
en  he  is  on  the  verge  of  pa^^ing  into  a  bea^.  In  this 
f  the  progress  of  evil  a  ptrikingly  prominent  place  is'  / 
to  the  gradually  increasing  neglect  of  "  mu^ic ;"  and  I 
does  Plato  express  more  clearly  hi^  pende  of  the  vital 
ce,  fecial  and  political,  of  a  thing  apparently  so  far 
froni  society  and  politics  as  the  early  culture  of  the 
ie  of  human  nature.  The  ideally  best  condition  of  life, 
il  and  fecial,  had  been  represented  by  him  as  resulting 
harmonious  and  normal  development  and  operation  of 
peychical  force^.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the 
declension  from  such  a  condition  i^  represented  as  a 
Ily  increasing  discord  in  the  vital  faculties,  beginning 
fiailure  of  the  highest  to  perform  their  proper  functions, 
UTOrpation  of  their  place  by  lower  one^,  and  ending 
complete  inversion  of  the  true  psychological  relations, 
absolute  dominion  of  tho^e  activities  which  have  no 
in  to  exist  in  the  organism.  And  as  the  ideally  best 
IS  were  conceived  by  Plato  to  depend  upon  a  right 
>^  education,  maintaining  and  transmitting  a  certain 
•,  so  the  typical  forms  of  evil  or  imperfection  in  the 
e  pictured  by  him  as  resulting  from  the  abandonment 
rsion  of  such  a  system,  the  soul  being  thereby  deprived 
•oper  nourishment,  and  left  a  victim  to  the  bad  influ- 
its  environment  and  its  own  lower  nature. 
first  effect  of  the  neglect  of  "  music"  is  a  certain  loss 
ion  in  the  general  aim  of  life.^  The  "philosophic" 
deprived  of  their  true  object,  find  exercise  in  calculat- 
3S  to  lower  ends,  and  in  this  unnatural  service  losei 
plicity  and  directness  which  are  alone  compatible  with 
iuit  of  truth  in  the  interests  of  society.  The  element 
t"  rises  into  the  place  thus  left  vacant,  and  makes  the  I 
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(lusire  for  ilistinction  the  ruling  principle  of  life.     But  the 
falseness  of  its  position  reacts  upon  it ;  deprived  of  the  higher 
inspiration  which  its  nature  requires,  it  sinks  itself  into  mere 
personal  ambition,  while  the  meaner  desires,  which  it  should 
have  joined  with  reason  to  regulate  or  repress,  begin  to  lift  up 
their  heads.     Such  is  Plato's  psychological  diagnosis  of  certain 
well-known  social  phenomena.     When  the  best  intellects  in 
the  community  begin  to  be  suspected  of  being  "  too  clever,"  and 
are  kept  out  of  high  places  in  favour  of  "  honest  and  down- 
right" men;  when  self-respect  tends  to  degenerate  into  sdf- 
will,  and  the  desire  for  personal  distinction  becomes  a  passion; 
when  moral  rectitude  is  upheld  more  by  fear  of  disgrace  than 
liy  inward  conviction,  and  a  chivalrous  bearing  in  public  is 
compatible  with  the  pursuit  of  money  and  pleasure  ''in  the 
dark;"^  then  we  may  suspect  that  "the  Muses  are  beginning 
to  be  neglected," 2  and  that  "reason  tempered  with   music, 
wliich  is  the  only  guardian-angel  of  virtue,"'  is  being  driven 
from  its  natural  home  in  the  souls  of  men. 

The  continued  neglect  of  education  brings  with  it  more 
aggravated  result^.*    As  the  eye  of  the  mind  grows  more  and 
more  unaccustomed  to  the  vision  of  beauty  and  truth,  its  sight 
Ljets  more  and  more  narrowed  to  the  objects  nearest  to  it,  and 
tlie  "  blind  god  "  of  wealth  becomes  the  leader  of  the  "  blind  " 
soul.     And  the  fresh  downward  st<3p  of  the  higher  self  is  accom- 
panied by  a  fresh  rise  in  the  lower ;  the  animal  appetites,  which 
ambition  had  affected  to  despise  and  repress,  now  no  longer 
"  tamed  "  by  reason  or  swayed  by  liigh  purpose,  become  noisy 
and  importunate ;  and  though  respectability  and  self-interest 
may  still  keep  them  down,  "  want  of  education "  leaves  them 
tree  to  engender  a  brood  of  "  drone-like  "  passions,  unproduc* 
tive  and  inorganic,  the  paupers  and  criminals  of  the  souL     The 
same  "  want  of  education,"  operating  over  a  wider  area,  pro- 
duces analogous  conditions  in  a  state,  where  the  neglected  and 
unnurtured  children  of  the  upper  classes  first  sink  into  unpro- 
ductive spendthrifts,  and  then  swell  the  useless  and  dangerous 
elements  of  the  society  which,  in  its  blind  devotion  to  money, 
had  helped  to  impoverish  them. 
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is  a  farther  stage  in  decline  when  the  comparative 
stability  and  consistency  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth  gives 

0  the  mere  restlessness  of  indiscriminate  impulse,  and  the 
Lction  of  the  passing  moment  is  erected  into  a  principle 
.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  ''  uneducated  "^  soul  which  falls  a 
L.  A  father,  who  believes  in  nothing  that  does  not  pay, 
his  son  a  cheap  education*'  The  son  gets  into  fast  society; 
(hiness  dazzles  his  eyes,  which  have  never  learnt  to  look 
jrthing  but  the  ground;  after  a  struggle  perhaps* he 
raiily  recovers  his  hereditary  steadiness,  but  his  soul  is 
mpty  and  barren,  and  weeds,  both  native  and  exotic,  have 
berty  to  grow  there.  The  "  words  of  truth  and  beauty, 
.are  the  best  garrison  of  souls  whom  God  loves,"'  have  never 
allowed  to  hold  their  rightful  citadel,  and  their  vacant 

is  gradually  occupied  by  the  "false  and  swaggering"^ 
ies,  which  promise  "  initiation  "  into  the  "  mysterious  " 
ledge  of  the  world.^  Their  key  to  the  mystery  is  simple, 
(xnifflsts  in  "calling  insolence  good  breeding,  anarchy 
on,  prodigality  magnificence,  and  shamelessness  man- 
**  For  a  soul  so  circumstanced,  the  best  chance  is  that  it 
top  in  its  career  of  licence  before  it  has  become  the  victim 
r  one  dominant  passion,  and  arrive  at  a  sort  of  equilibrium 
desires,  satisfying  them  each  in  turn,  and  living  that  life 
adled  **  freedom  "  which  consists  in  being  the  creature  of 
loment J  But  if  circumstances  are  not  so  favourable  to 
le  trembling  balance  of  discordant  appetites  is  sure  to  be 
8fc,  the  irresistible  impulse  of  passion  to  absorb  everything 

1  it  be  itself  absorbed  will  assert  itself,  and  the  easy-going 
rty  and  equality"  of  many-coloured  caprice  will  settle 
into  the  cruel  and  sombre  "  tyranny  "  of  lust. 

lese  meagre  fragments,  from  what  forms  perhaps  the  most 
fully  written  section  of  the  Bepnilic,  will  suffice  to  illus- 
Plato's  conception  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting  the 
bion  of  the  reason  through  the  imagination  and  the  emo- 
They  will  show  how  strongly  he  felt  the  truth  which  we 
metimes  in  danger  of  forgetting,  that  the  evil  in  human  life 
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is  quite  as  much  due  to  negative  as  to  positive  conditions  ;  that 
it  is  the  absence  of  healthy  and  bright  surroundings,  the  want  of 
healthy  and  interesting  employments,  the  abeyance  of  healthy 
and  inspiring  emotions,  which  drag  so  many  men  dovm.    We 
cannot  help  seeing  this  in  the  case  of  the  lower  strata  of 
society,  where  the  pressure  of  circumstances  is  so  gross  and 
palpable ;  but  if  we  agree  with  Plato,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
more  richly  endowed  and  the  more  delicately  organised  human 
nature  is,  the  more  important  and  also  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
educate  it  well,  and  the  more  fatal  are  the  consequences,  both 
to  itself  and  to  society,  of  educating  it  badly  or  not  at  all.    And 
what  is  true  of  different  natures  compared  with  one  another,  is 
true  also  of  the  different  elements  in  the  same  nature,     (jood, 
like  evil,  begins  at  the  top  and  radiates  downwards.     If  we  can 
secure  that  the  highest  faculties,  intellectual  and  emotional,  aie 
at  their  highest  activity,  the  lower  ones  will  not  probably  be 
seriously  disorganised  ;  but  no  amount  of  decent  regularity  in 
the  working  of  the  lower  will  guarantee  the  vitality  of  the 
higher.    **  When  the  whole  soul  follows  the  philosophic  element^ 
and  there  is  no  faction  in  it,  the  justice  of  each  separate  part  if 
secured,  and  each  does  its  own  work  and  reaps  its  own  pleasures 
too,  the  best  pleasures,  and  also  up  to  its  measure  the  traest 
But  when  any  of  the  other  elements  dominates,  it  not  only  full 
to  find  its  own  pleasure  itself,  but  it  compels  the  other  elemento 
to  pursue  a  pleasure  which  is  not  their  own  nor  true."^ 

The  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  "  music"  are  not  the 
only  evils  which  Plato  describes  in  connection  with  it ;  we  have 
already  seen  what  he  considered  to  be  the  psychological  eJBTects 
of  its  excessive  or  exclusive  study.  To  obviate  these  effects  19, 
as  we  also  saw,  the  proper  function  of  gymnastic ;  and  we  ha^ 
now  to  complete  our  account  of  Plato's  conception  of  that 
branch  of  education.  Of  this,  as  of  music,  he  only  lays  down 
certain  general  "  outlines"  or  principles,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
filled  in  by  those  who  have  to  apply  them.  The  most  important 
of  these  principles,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
\  is  that  gymnastic,  though  concerned  primarily  with  the  body,* 
is  to  be  considered  as  ultimately  affecting  the  soul  and  the 

1  9.  586  e.  <  3.  410  0. 
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character,  and  owes  to  this  fact  its  educational  importance.  / 
This  principle  at  once  determines  the  general  aim  of  bodily 
exercises  ;  they  should  aim  "  not  so  much  at  producing  mere 
strength,  as  at  awakening  the  spirited  element  in  human 
nature."  ^  It  is  the  fault  of  the  professional  trainers  that  they  '. 
ignore  the  educational  side  of  their  business,  and  attend  only  to  / 
developing  the  muscles.  And  their  system  not  only  fails  in  an 
eUiical  point  of  view,  but  even  where  it  might  be  expected  to 
succeed,  it  does  not  really  do  so.  "  The  athletic  habit  of  body 
is  a  sleepy  sort  of  habit,  and  is  liable  to  upset  the  health.  We 
see  how  the  professional  athletes  doze  away  their  life,  and  how, 
if  they  deviate  a  little  from  their  prescribed  diet,  they  get 
seriooa  and  violent  diseases."^  A  ''  finer  kind  of  training"  is 
wanted  for  a  man  who  is  to  serve  his  country  as  a  soldier ;'  he  y 
most  have  his  wits  wide  awake,  be  quick  of  sight  and  hearing,  ,' 
and  able  to  endure  changes  of  food  and  weather  without  break-  \ 
ing  down.  Of  the  two  elements  in  such  a  training,  diet  and 
exercise,  Plato,  in  the  BeptLblic,  devotes  much  more  considera- 
tion to  the  former.  The  most  characteristic  point  in  what  he 
says  of  the  latter  is,  that  for  a  certain  period  physical  exercise 
should  be  pursued  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  serious  mental 
wort*  This  period  would  apparently  be  from  two  to  three 
yeais,*  between  the  ages  of  seyenteen  and  twenty.  Two  reasons 
aie  giveD  for  this  view :  that ''  hard  work  and  sleep  are  enemies 
to  rtady,"  and  that  ''the  figure  which  a  man  makes  in  his 
gymnastic  is  one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  his  character."  •  Every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  English  school-life  will  be  ready  to 
indooe  both  these  statements ;  but  he  will  not  probably  con- 
sider the  truth  of  them  a  reason  for  making  two  years  and  a 
half  of  exclusive  athletic  exercises  a  necessary  part  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  remember,  however,  that  Plato  was  thinking  of 
something  more  analogous  to  an  incipient  military  service  than 
to  the  games  of  our  schools.  The  exercises  upon  which  so  long 
a  time  was  to  be  spent  would  aim  principally  at  disciplining  1 
the  body  for  the  work  of  a  soldier,  and  would  include,  if  practi- 
cable, some  actual  "taste  of  blood"  on  the  battle-field.^    Still, 

1  3.  410  b.  «  3.  404  a.  »  404  a-b. 
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.  even  with  this  explanation,  it  is  curious  that  his  belief  in 
the  importance  of  ''  specialising  "  work  should  have  so  far  over- 

;  ruled  his  consciousness  of  the  dangers  of  one-sided  develop- 
ment. 

Plato  has  more  to  say  on  the  other  branch  of  gymnastic,  the 
system  of  diet  and  general  management  of  the  body ;  for  he  is 
here  brought  into  contact  with  the  medical  practice  of  his  day, 
and  about  this  he  held  some  strong  opinions.    Impressed  with 
the  want  of  principle  and  purpose,  of  simplicity  and  concentra- 
tion, in  all  departments  of  Greek  life,  he  saw  in  the  recent 
growth  of  luxury,  with  its  attendant  crop  of  new  diseases,  and 
its  new  methods  of  medical  treatment,  an  analogous  phenomenon 
to  that  which  he  observed  in  the  sphere  of  art    While  the' 
artists  seemed  to  him  to  be  mainly  engaged  in  catering  for  a 
morbid  appetite  for  emotional  stimulants,^  helping  to  enervate 
morality  and  to  fill  the  law-courts  with  litigants,  instead  of  to 
make  men  a  law  to  themselves,  the  doctors,  he  thought,  weie 
pampering  a  luxurious  valetudinarianism,  and  flattering  the 
whims  of  rich  voluptuaries  whose  disorders  were  the  result  of 
their  own  mismanagement^    The  simplicity  for  which  he  had 
cried  aloud  in  art,  he  now  demanded  in  living,  and  upon  the 
same  grounds.    In  a  well-ordered  society,  every  man  ought  to 
have  his  work  to  do ;  and  if  he  has  work  to  do,  he  must  make 
himself  fit  to  do  it.^    The  spiced  luxuries  of  a  feverish  civilisa- 
tion, with  its  "sauces  from  Sicily,"  its  "  grisettes  from  Corinth," 
its  "  Athenian  confectionery,"  have  no  more  place  in  his  life 
than  they  would  have  if  he  were  training  for  a  race.*    Most  of 
the  long  names  which  recent  medicine  has  given  to  dinoaanfl 
are,  in  Plato's  opinion,  the  polite  inventions  of  doctors  who  wiH 
not  offend  their  rich  patients  by  telling  them  the  truth,  that 
they  have  worked  too  little  and  eaten  too  much.'^    A  man  who 
is  always  wanting  to  see  a  physician,  except  in  case  of  accidenti 
or  epidemics,  ought  to  be  8ls  much  ashamed  of  himself  as  a  man 
who  is  always  going  into  court  to  get  justice,  because  he  has 
none  of  his  own,®    We  might  learn  a  lesson  here  from  the  de- 
spised artisan.*^    He  cannot  afford  to  be  long  in  bed  ;  his  work 

'  3.  404e-405a.  «  3.  405  c— 408  b.  <  a  406  c. 
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will  not  wait  for  him ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  ciured  soon,  he  dies. 
But  the  rich  man  is  supposed  to  have  no  work  to  do,  abstention 
from  which  would  make  life  not  worth  living.^  He  is  to  be 
allowed  to  give  up  his  duties  as  a  householder  or  a  citizen,  or 
to  let  his  brain  lie  fallow  as  long  as  he  likes,  whenever  he 
bncies  that  he  has  a  sick  headache. 

Modem  life  would  have  supplied  Plato  with  close  analogies 
to  the  evils  which  he  saw  in  the  gymnastics  and  dietetics  of  his 
own  day.  Our  public  schools  and  universities  have  no  lack  of 
tlie  sleepy  and  brutaUsed  athlete,  who  has  not  an  idea  of  doing 
anjtiiing  except  by  force,  whose  perceptions  are  cloyed  and 
doll,  whose  "life  moves  without  grace  or  rhythm," ^  and  who 
yet  probably  could  not  serve  on  a  campaign  or  a  geographical 
expedituEL  JSTor  is  the  well-to-do  valetudinarian  an  unfamiliar 
cxeatuie  amongst  us,  the  man  who  "suffers  torments  if  he 
depart  at  all  from  his  accustomed  diet,"  and  "is  always  in 
labour  aboat  his  body."'  Both  phenomena  may  be  said  to 
icptttuut  the  bad  sides  of  something  which  is  intrinsically  good ; 
the  exaggerated  interest  taken  in  athletic  exercises,  while 
it  pntly  defeats  its  own  aim  by  artificialising  school  life,  and 
making  games  into  professions,  is  nevertheless  the  outcome  of  a 
genime  desire  to  broaden  the  basis  of  education,  and  to  lose  no 
chaaee  of  developing  character  out  of  strong  national  tendencies. 
So^  toOp  the  attention  given  to  diet  and  the  less  serious  forms  of 
aifaaait,  though  it  may  sometimes  result  in  making  a  man 
"profitable  neither  to  himself  or  society,"*  is  a  symptom  of  the 
higher  and  more  intelligent  value  which  is  set  upon  human  life. 
Etqij  real  advance  in  civilisation,  aloDg  with  the  higher  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  more  delicate  public  conscience  which  it 
brings  with  it,  entails  also  fresh  forms  of  abuse  and  greater 
neoeasity  for  taking  trouble ;  but  the  best  modem  minds  will 
not  agree  with  Plato  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  let  anybody 
die  who  can  be  kept  alive.  If,  however,  we  have  advanced, 
upon  his  ideas  in  this  point,  we  are  still  far  from  having 
realised  them  in  others.  We  have  not  yet  found  the  best  way 
"  to  blend  music  with  gymnastic  and  apply  them  proportionately 
to  the  soul "  of  the  average  schoolboy ;  and  we  have  scarcely 

^3.  407a^.  *3.411e.  <  3.  406  b  and  407  o.  ^407e. 
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begun  to  entertain  the  idea  that  a  man  is  as  much  bound  to 
manage  his  health  properly  as  he  is  to  manage  his  morals,  much 
less  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  do  ii' 
^  Let  us  now  gather  up  briefly  the  main  threads  in  Plato's 
account  of  "  musical "  education,  which,  in  its  wider  sense,  as 
implying  the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  nature, 
includes  "  gymnastic  "  as  well  as  "  music."    Its  function  is  to 
provide  nurture  for  the  soul  from  childhood  to  youth.     Upon 
the  lower  or  "  appetitive  "  element  its  action  is  more  indirect 
than  direct ;  it  tames,  regulates,  or  represses  its  various  mani- 
festations, by  encouraging  interests  and  emotions  by  which  they 
are  absorbed,  or  with  which  they  are  incompatible,  as  the  case 
may  require.    Upon  the  "  spirited  "  and  "  philosophic  "  elements 
it  acts  directly,  by  compelling  and  encouraging  their  nonnal 
activity  through  the  bodily  limbs  and  senses.     The   means 
which  it  employs  for  the  former  are  diet  and  exercise,  for  the 
latter  they  are  poetry  and  the  arts.     These  last  are  the  appro- 
priate nurture  of  the  "  philosophic  "  nature,  not  in  its  entirety, 
but  in  that  pliase  of  its  growth  in  which  it  is  mainly  imagina* 
tive  and  emotional,  not  logical  and  reflective.    By  presenting  to 
the  soul  the  true  principles  of  human  life  in  the  sensuous  mate- 
rial which  it  is  able  to  assimilate,  they  prepare  it  unconsciously 
for  assimilating  them  when  presented  at  a  later  stage  in  a  more 
rational  form.     They  teach  it  how  to  live  by  telling  how  divine 
beings  and  great  men  live  and  have  lived ;  they  teach  it  what 
to  love  by  surrounding  it  with  what  is  really  loveable ;  they 
foster  it«  acquisitive  instincts  by  encouraging  the  quick  and 
accurate  use  of  the  senses ;  they  develop  its  tendency  to  order 
and  law  by  accustoming  it  to  recognise  severe  symmetries  of 
sound  and  form;  and,  finally,  they  introduce  it  to  manhood 
endowed  with  an  instinctive  capacity  of  doing  and  saying  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  with  an  instinctive  perception 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  deeds  and  words  of  others. 
In  calling  the  capacity  and  perception  thus  acquired  "  instinc- 
tive," it  is  not  intended  that  Plato  conceived  them  to  be  received 
at  birth  or  got  by  natural  selection.     No  doubt  Plato  did  attach 
immense  importance  to  natural  endowment;  no  doubt  also  he 
believed  that  there  was  some  natural  tendency  in  human  nature 
towards  what  was  good  for  it ;  but  we  have  abundantly  seen 
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that  this  belief  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  conviction* 
that  mere  natural  endowment  may  be  simply  destructive,  and 
that  a  mere  tendency  to  what  is  good  may  ultimately  tend  to  \ 
what  is  bad.^  By  **  instinctive "  then  is  meant  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  education  of  "  music  "  is  appropriated  and  held  by 
the  soul  without  real  reflection ;  that,  in  Greek  phraseology,  it 
feela  neither  the  need  nor  the  capacity  to  "  give  an  account  of  " 
it;  that  it  is  conscious  of  it  only  as  part  and  parcel  of  itself, 
not  as  an  object  which  it  can  hold  apart,  look  at,  and  criticise. 
Such  a  condition  of  mind  is  not  of  course  unreflective  in  the 
sense  of  implying  any  capriciousness  or  instability ;  on  the 
contnay,  the  imperceptible  degrees  by  wliich  it  has  been  formed 
goaxantee  its  depth  and  fixity.  And,  accordingly,  when  Plato 
wishes  to  describe  finally  the  effects  of  "  music "  upon  the 
chaiacteif  he  can  find  no  better  metaphor  than  one  taken  from 
the  process  of  dyeing.  The  dyers,  he  says,*  when  they  want  to 
dye  wool  a  fine  purple,  first  select  white  wool  from  amongst  the 
vaiidis  colours ;  then  they  prepare  it  very  carefully  to  receive 
the  Uoom,  and  then  at  last  they  dye  it ;  a  dye  put  in  in  this 
way  is  jGast  for  ever,  whereas  if  otherwise  treated  it  washes  out  in 
a  ridieokms  manner.  "  This  then  was  what  we  were  trying  to 
do  when  we  selected  our  citizen-soldiers,  and  educated  them  by 
mvsie  and  gymnastic ;  our  whole  object  was  that  by  obedience 
they  should  take  in  the  laws  like  a  dye,  so  that  their  belief 
aboot  danger  and  all  other  things  might  become  fast,  through 
their  having  both  the  proper  nature  and  the  proper  nurture, 
and  thus  the  influences  of  pleasure,  pain,  fear,  and  appetite, 
wh^  are  more  potent  than  all  the  soaps  and  solvents  in  the 
worid,  might  never  be  able  to  wash  it  out." 

The  question  now  arises.  Is  education  so  conceived  complete  ? 

Is  tike  soul,  when  nurtured  up  to  this  point,  full-grown  as  far  as 

education  can  make  it?     At  one  time  Plato  seems  to  have 

thought  that  it  was  -^  that  at  about  twenty  a  man  must  cease 

learning  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and  get  the  rest  of 

his  knowledge  in  the  practical  life  of  a  citizen,  and  that  it 

rested  with  those  in  authority  to  watch  his  development  and 

regulate  his  career  accordingly.    But  we  have  also  seen  that 

ie.491b.  *  4.  429  c— 430  b.  «  3.  413  e— 414  a. 
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in  the  second  section  of  the  Bepublic,  he  clearly  expresses  his 
feeling  of  the  imperfection  of  the  education  of  "  music,"  and 
assigns  to  it  a  subordinate  and  preparatory  function  in  a  more 
elaborate  system.^  There  are  two  main  points  in  which  Plato 
finds  it  imperfect :  subjectively,  from  the  side  of  the  soul,  it 
leaves  important  capacities  undeveloped ;  objectively,  r^arding 
the  matter  which  it  imparts  and  the  fonn  in  whiph  it  imparts 
it,  it  stops  short  of  the  requirements  of  knowledge.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  teaches  the  ''  philosophic  "  nature  to  love  what  is 
beautiful,  but  not  to  understand  what  is  true  ;^  It  makes  it 
quick  to  recognise  the  forms  of  goodness  presented  to  sense  or 
imagination,  but  not  to  see  with  the  mind's  eye  the  essential 
principles  which  those  forms  imperfectly  express ;'  it  infuses 
into  it  indelible  beliefs  and  convictions,  attaching  to  the  paiti- 
cular  characters  and  actions  which  have  come  before  it  in  the 
course  of  education,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  desire  to  know 
the  laws  to  which  those  beliefs  can  be  referred.^  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  regard  the  matter  which  it  teaches,  this  consists 
mainly  of  ideas  embodied  in  sensible  forms;  the  characten 
and  deeds  of  individual  men  are  described  in  poetry  or  sug- 
gested in  music  or  pictured  in  painting  and  sculpture,  with  the 
view  of  stimulating  imitation  and  educating  the  sense  for  the 
corresponding  realities  in  life.  The  ideas  thus  imparted  cany 
conviction  to  the  soul,  not  through  their  logical  consistency  and 
irrefragability,  but  tlirough  their  familiarity;  they  are  appre- 
hended, not  in  the  systematic  form  of  science  in  which  each 
part  is  seen  to  be  connected  with  every  other,  but  as  a  multi- 
tude of  isolated  instances,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  contain- 
ing its  own  justification.^  A  person  in  this  mental  condition 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  what  Plato  understands  by 
knowledge;  and  here  few  thoughtful  people  would  disagree 
with  liim ;  where  he  differs  from  most  of  the  world  is  in  think- 
ing that  the  further  mental  progress,  instead  of  being  left  to  the 
circumstances  and  choice  of  the  individual,  should  be  systemati- 
cally provided  for  by  a  continued  education.  He  seems  to  have 
been  led  to  this  idea  by  refiecting  upon  the  consequences  which 

1  7.  522  a ;  6.  503  e  ff.  *  Cf.  3.  402  d  and  403  c,  with  6.  475d-e. 
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seemed  to  him  to  follow  from  the  neglect  of  it.    He  was  per- 
suaded that  the  evils  of  human  life  had  their  root  in  ignorance, 
and  that  if  men  could  once  realise  what  their  true  interests 
required  them  to  do,  thej  would  do  it.    He  did  not  expect  that   1 
mankind  at  large  should  ever  have  such  a  keen  and  profound 
perception  of  the  truth,  but  it  seemed  to  him  not  impossible 
that  a  few  exceptional  persons  might  arrive  at  it,  and  that 
society  might  allow  itself  to  be  governed  by  them ;  at  any  rate 
be  was  convinced  that  this  sovereignty  of  true  knowledge  was  / 
the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  cx)nvinced  that  there  is  an  intelligible  I 
principle  pervading  and  connecting  not  only  the  life  of  men  but 
the  life  of  the  whole  universe,  convinced  that  to  discern  this 
prindple  and  to  conform  to  it  is  the  highest  achievement  of 
knowlfidge  cmd  of  conduct,  and  that  to ''  rise  by  stepping-stones" 
towaids  this  height  is  the  true  education  both  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  himian  race.    Of  such  a  principle  the  education  of  . 
"maajc"  had  nothing  to  tell  ;^  it  showed  examples  and  types  of  \ 
ooongey  temperance,  justice,  but  it  did  not  show ''  wherein  they  | 
aie  good,"'  what  is  the  end  to  which  they  all  converge,  and  <! 
which  gives  unity  and  meaning  to  their  variety ;  and  without 
some  such  perception  how  can  we  be  said  to  •'*  know  "  justice,  or 
evm  to  possess  it  ?    We  may  know  it  in  one  form,  but  we  might 
mistake  it  in  another ;  we  may  think  we  have  got  hold  of  it  at 
one  moment,  in  one  place,  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  but 
it  may  escape  us  when  we  have  changed  our  point  of  view. 
This  18  why  the  results  of  the  first  education  are  ''  sketchy " 
and  "inexact,"  and  require  "filling  up"  and  completing  by  a 
fintfaer  education.' 

But  there  was  another  consideration  which  led  Platq  to  the 
same  eonclosion.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  concep- 
tion of  what  he  called  the  ''  philosophic "  nature  grows  under 
his  hands  in  the  JRepnhlic,  and  how  from  being  a  complemen- 
tary psychological  element  it  comes  ultimately  to  be  represented 
as  the  germ  of  complete  manhood.  Though,  however,  it  has 
in  it  this  inherent  capability,  like  other  germs  it  depends  for* 
its  development  upon  its  environment,  and  Plato  is  the  first 


17.522  a.  >6.  606  a. 
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tx)  admit,  and  even  to  insist  upon,  the  fact,  that  this  richly- 
endowed  "  jfliilosophic  "  nature,  which  might  be  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  good  to  mankind,  is  generally  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  evils.^    The  reason    of  this  strange  phenomenon  is 
found,  partly  in  the  very  gifts  of  the  nature  itself,  partly  in  the 
external   advantages,  so  called,  which  it  usually  commands.' 
Driven  by  the  native  force  of  genius,  it  cannot  rest  in  the 
narrow  conventionalities  of  common  opinion.'      But  its  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  what  is  real,  its  far-reaching  vision,  its 
magnificent  aspirations,  find  no  true  satisfaction  or  guidance. 
Tlie  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives  is  public  opinion,  speaking 
through  its   hired  mouth-pieces,   who    think   themselves  its 
leaders ;  loud,  exaggerated,  irresistible,  intolerant  of  principles, 
and  confident  in  facts,  which  are  really  nothing  but  the  dictates 
of  its  own  caprice.*    What  can  save  a  great  nature  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  especially  if  his  force  of  mind  be  supplemented  by 
beauty  and  strength,  wealth  and  connections  ?     His  power  is 
flattered  by  venal  servility,his  ambition  spoiled  by  easy  triumphs; 
he  feels  the  world  within  his  grasp.    And  if  some  wiser  man 
whisper  in  his   ear  the  hard  truth  that  he  is  living  the  life 
of  a  fool,  how  should  he  listen  ?     Or  if  his  better  genius  chance 
to  make  him  listen,  how  should  he  escape  the  clutches  of  the 
parasites,  who  had  looked  forward  to  living  upon  his  success  t 
So  it  is  that  the  i)hilosophic  nature  is  corrupted,  and  sinks  to  a 
life  unworthy  of  itself,  while  philosophy,  deserted  by  her  true 
kinsmen,  falls  a  victim  to  any  jackanapes  who  can  afford  to  de- 
spise his  own  profession, and  bears  in  this  enforced  and  unnatural 
union  the  wretched  bastards  who  go  about  the  world  bearing 
her  name,  and  bringing  shame  upon  their  mother.^     Only  here 
and  there,  by  some  exceptional  circumstance,  ill-health  perhaps, 
or  banishment,  or  pride,  or  possibly  an  inward  and  inexplicable 
monition,  a  man  of  the  true  stuff  is  kept  back  from  public  life 
and  saved  for  philosophy  ;  and  those  poor  few  can  do  nothing 
better  than  stand  aside  out  of  the  storm  of  the  world,  happy  tf 
they  can  live  without  sin  and  die  in  hope.®    Such  is  Plato's 


'  6.  487  e.  «  6.  491  b-c. 
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indictment  against  the  society  in  which  he  was  living.     "  No 

one  of  the  forms  of  constitution  now  existing  is  worthy  of 

the  philosophic  nature.     Therefore  it  is  changed  and  distorted, 

and  as  a  seed  sown  in  a  strange  soil  will  lose  its  virtue  and 

become  a  victim  to  the  influences  amongst  which  it  lives,  so 

in  the  present  state  of  things  this  kind  of  soul  does  not  keep  its 

force,  but  falls  away  to  a  nature  not  its  own.     But  if  it  can 

find  a  fomi  of  society  good  enough  for  it,  then  men  will  see  that 

it  was  always  really  divine,  and  that  all  else  in  their  nature 

and  ways  of  life  is  human  only."* 

It  is  then  in  the  interests  of  society,  whether  we  regard 
them  as  endangered  by  want  of  real  knowledge,  or  by  the 
neglect  and  corruption  of  its  noblest  natures,  that  Plato  finds 
a  fmiher  education  to  be  necessary ;  and  the  question  is, 
firstly.  How  did  he  conceive  of  the  higher  kind  of  appre- 
hension which  he  called  knowledge  and  the  higher  form  of 
object  which  he  called  truth,  and  by  what  means  did  he  think 
that  the  mind  might  be  educated  to  the  knowledge  of  such 
truth !  and  secondly.  How  did  he  hope  to  avoid  the  dangers 
attendant  on  the  philosophic  nature,  and  to  make  it  an  instru- 
ment of  salvation  instead  of  destruction  to  society?  These  two 
qaestioiis  were  to  Plato  really  one ;  for  in  his  view  the  dominant 
impidae  of  the  philosophic  nature  is  the  impulse  to  know  the 
tmth,  and  to  know  the  truth  of  things  is  to  know  the  reason  of 
them,  and  to  know  their  reason  completely  would  be  to  see 
them  88  convergent  parts  in  a  whole  governed  by  a  single  end, 
or,  in  Platonic  language,  a  single  "  good ;"  so  that  ultimately  to 
know  the  truth  of  the  world  would  be  to  know  "  the  good"  of 
the  woild,  or  the  "reason  why  "  of  its  existence,  and  to  under- 
stand hmnan  life  thoroughly  would  be  to  see  the  end  or  pur- 
pose which  governs  it  in  the  light  of  that  larger  end  or  purpose 
which  makes  the  whole  universe  luminous  and  intelligible. 
Thos  the  true  interests  of  society  coincide  with  those  of  its 
h^hest  natures ;  for  the  study  of  what  the  good  of  man  is  and 
iBquires,  is  the  best  way  of  satisfying  the  best  impulse  of  those 
natures,  and  the  same  process  which  develops  the  philosophic 
mind  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  makes  a  man  a  true  philosopher, 
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will  bring  it  also  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
should  guide  human  conduct,  and  will  make  a  man  a  true 
statesman.    Thus  the  question  with  Plato  comes  to  be,  What 
is  the  education  by  which  the  human  mind  may  be  brought 
nearer  to  that  truth  which  is  at  once  the  keystone  of  know- 
ledge and  the  pole-star  of  conduct  ?    And  this  question  is  most 
instructively  treated  under  three  heads,  firstly,  What  is  the 
nature  x)f  intellectual  progress  ?  the  answer  to  which  will  give 
us  a  scale  of  knowledge  and  truth  up  which  education  shonld 
lead  the  mind ;  secondly,  What  is  the  nature  and  cause  of 
human  ignorance,  which  keeps  the  mind  from  thus  advancing  1 
and  thirdly,  What  are  the  specific  means    by  which   tihia 
ignorance  may  be  removed,  and  the  inherent  capacity  of  tbe 
mind  developed  and  regulated  ?    The  last  only  of  these  ques- 
tions concerns  education  directly;  but  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  education  of  character  it  was  impossible  to  understand 
Plato  without  considering  the  constituent  elements    out  of 
which  the  character  had  to  be  formed,  so  in  order  to  maks 
intelligible  his  account  of  the  later  education  of  reason,  it  is 
indispensable  to  consider  in  a  general  way  how  he  conceiTed 
the  activity  and  sphere  of  reason,  in  other  words,  knowledge 
and  truth.    And  further,  as  Plato's  manner  of  developing  a 
view  by  antagonism  to  an  existing  state  of  things  is  nowhere 
more  forciVjly  illustrated  than  in  his  treatment  of  this  part  of 
his  subject,  we  should  be  throwing  away  the  half  of  our  infor- 
mation if,  in  examining  the  ideal  of  knowledge  at  which  he 
aimed,  we  neglected  his  picture  of  the  ignorance  from  which  he 
wished  to  escape. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  BepuUic  ^  Plato  gives 
us,  under  the  figure  of  a  line  divided  into  four  parts,  a  series  of 
the  objects  of  mental  apprehension,  and  of  the  mental  operations 
which  correspond  to  them,  arranged  in  an  ascending  order  of 
clearness  and  truth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  objects  he 
places  what  he  calls  "  images,"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  mental  activities  the  "  perception  of  images."  By  "  images  " 
he  understands  primarily  shadows  and  reflections,  but  he  seems 
also  to  include  under  the  term  any  perceivable  object  which 
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reproduces  or  suggests  another  in  the  same  kind  of  way  that 
shadows  and  reflections  suggest  and  reproduce  the  things  which 
occasion  them.    Thus  all  works  of  art  may  be  called,  more  or 
less  appropriately, ''  images,"  for  it  is  common  to  them  all  to 
represent  how  things  appear,  or  what  they  suggest  to  sense  or 
imagination,  by  means  of  words,  sounds,  colour,  or  form,  which, 
however  directly  related  to  the  things,  c€tnnot  be  identified 
wi&  tfaem.^    This  is  of  course  far  from  being  a  full  account  of 
what  the  arts  do ;  but  they  all  do  at  least  this,  and  Plato,  for 
mtoiiB  which  we  shall  presently  see,  chose  to  emphasise  this 
duncteiistic  of  artistic  representation,  and  to  class  together 
indJaoiininately  all  objects  of  perception  to  which  it  is  common* 
Jvdged  tiien  by  the  standard  of  clearness  and  truth,  the  lowest^ 
Idad  cC  perception  is  that  which  perceives  merely  shadows,/ 
or  analogous  images,  of    things,    whatever   the\ 
through  which  the  image  is  conveyed.    The  Greek  ^ 
sabttaatife  (eUaala)  used  by  Plato  to  describe  this  "  perception 
of  imtgBB!*  nieans  literally  the  act  of  making  one  thing  like 
The  corresponding  verb,  besides  the  corresponding 
of  oopying  or  imitating,  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of 
l/*  apparently  because  one  of  the  most  obvious 
foOM  of  conjecture  is  an  inference  drawn  from  comparing,  that 
ii^  iTBfallj  ^  making  like,"  one  thing  to  another.    No  doubt 
tint  doable  association  of  the  verb  recommended  the  substan- 
tive to    Plato's  use;   for    it  enabled  him  conveniently  to 

the  lowest  stage  of  perception,  not  merely  as  a 
of  **  images,"  but  also  as  having  only  a  ''conjectural" 
eolilvde.'  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  compare  the  knowledge 
abovfc  an  object  or  an  event  derived  from  a  picture  or  a  descrip- 
tioOy  with  the  knowledge  of  a  person  who  has  seen  the  object 
or  been  present  at  the  event,  the  former  is  not  only  more 
indirect  and  superficial  than  the  latter,  but  the  certainty  which 
we  are  justified  in  feeling  about  it  is  also  less. 

It  would  seem  to  be  in  relation  to  the  last-meutioned  sense 


I  d  10.  599  ft ;  e06  c  ;  3.  402  b-c  ;  7.  517  d,  where  the  '*  shadows  of 
images  "  would  be,  e.^.,  the  representation  or  misrepresentation  of  the  existing 
laws  (themselY«s  only  "  images  "  of  justice)  by  a  rhetorician  or  pleader. 

*  See  7.  616  e-d,  for  an  application  of  eUaala  in  the  sense  of  **  conjecture. " 
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of  elKoald  that  Plato  calls  the  next  stage  in  the  scale  of  know- 
ledge ttUttl^,  " belief"  or  "  conviction."  Here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  when  the  word  has  so  many  associations,  it  is  important 
to  seize  the  particular  one  which  Plato  apparently  intended  to 
convey.  The  objects  of  "  belief,"  he  says,  are  the  things  of 
which  the  images  of  the  first  stage  are  resemblances,  in  other 
words,  what  are  ordinarily  understood  by  "  real  things."  The 
differences  in  the  mental  state  of  a  man  whose  knowledge  con- 
sists in  "  images  "  and  that  of  one  whose  knowledge  is  derived 
from  personal  contact  are  many,  but  the  one  which  is 
i  emphasised  by  Plato  for  his  present  purpose  is  that  the  latter, 
I  besides  being  more  clear  and  true,  is  also  more  certain.^ 

The  two  kinds  of  mental  objects  and  operations  just  described, 
while  they  differ  from  one  another  in  important  respects,  have 
certain  other  important  points  in  common  when  both  compared 
with  a  higher  stage  of  knowledge ;  and  they  are  accordingly 
comprised  by  Plato  under  the  single  generic  name  of  S^{a»  or, 
as  it  is  usually  translated,  "  opinion."*  Neither  the  Greek  word 
nor  its  English  equivalent,  in  their  ordinary  usage,  gives  any 
indication  of  the  special  meaning  which  Plato  here  intended 
to  express.  Tlie  characteristic  marks  of  what  he  chooses  to 
call  "  opinion  "  are  the  following :  subjectively,  it  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  carries  with  it  no  guarantee  either  of  truth  or  per- 
manence ;  it  may  be  either  true  or  false '  (whereas  what  we 
understand  by  "  knowledge  "  must  be  true),  and  it  is  liable  to 
be  changed  or  lost*  (whereas  when  we  really  know  a  truth  once 
we  know  it  always) ;  objectively,  it  relates  to  a  matter  which  is 
given  in  forms  of  sense,  and  which  is  manifold,  particular,  and 
relative.^  An  illustration  will  best  explain  Plato's  meaning. 
A  man  has  "  opinion "  about  justice  or  beauty  or  weight  or 
size;  that  is,  he  ''  thinks"  that  certain  things  are  just  or  beauti- 
ful, heavy  or  large.  His  thought  may  be  more  or  less  positive 
according  to  his  nature  and  circumstances,  but  however  posi- 
tive he  may  feel,  he  cannot  use  "thinking"  as  equivalent  to 
"knowing."  If  asked.  What  is  justice?  What  is  heaviness? 
he  will  probably  answer  by  pointing  to  this  or  that  instance  of 
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what  he  means  ;  justice  perhaps  will  be  to  him  bound  up  with 
certain  particular  laws,  actions,  or  persons,  heaviness  with 
certain  particular  materials.  The  respective  aggregates  of  these 
particular  instances  will  make  up  his  conceptions ;  justice  is  to 
him  this  aggregate,  and  nothing  more.  But  now,  suppose  the 
actions  or  institutions  in  which  his  conception  of  justice  was 
embodied  to  be  done  under  different  circumstances  or  worked 
Tinder  different  conditions,  they  may  very  likely  appear  to  be 
imjnst  instead  of  just  And  similarly  the  materials  with  which 
abne  he  associated  heaviness  will  seem  light  and  not  heavy 
when  put  alongside  of  materials  which  are  heavier.  The  matter 
of  "opinion/*  then,  whether  it  be  moral  or  aesthetic,  mathemati- 
cal or  physical  (for  in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference),  is, 
firstly,  "manifold,"  consisting  of  a  number  of  sensible  or 
imaginable  objects;  and  secondly,  it  is  ''particular"  and 
"  lelalive,''  for  each  of  its  constituents  depends  for  its  character 
upon  its  own  particular  position,  and  changes  its  character  as 
its  idatiTe  position  changes.  And  it  is  clear  that  these  charac- 
teiiatiea  belong  equally  to  the  matter  in  question,  whether  it  be 
apprdiended  directly  in  actual  sensible  experience,  or  indirectly 
throqg^  an  artistic  or  other  medium.  The  condition  of  mind 
thus  characterised  is  that  of  the  majority  of  people  on  most 
sabjects,  and  of  all  people  on  many  subjects.^  What  we  com- 
monfy  call  our  knowledge,  except  where  we  may  have  made  a 
special  study  in  a  special  direction,  is  either  derived  from  the 
repieaentation  of  other  men,  or  from  our  own  casual  and  limited 
obserfmtdon  of  the  particular  objects  with  which  we  happen  to 
haire  oome  in  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  mind 
is  fw  the  most  part  content  to  remain  in  this  condition,  there 
aie  occasions  on  which  it  is  conscious  of  its  unsatisfactoriness. 
Hub  most  be  the  case,  for  instance,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  see 
that  the  sensible  qualities  of  things,  which  it  supposed  to  be 
fixed  and  absolute,  are  after  all  variable  and  relative,  and  that 
the  same  thing  seems  to  have  opposite  attributes  according 
9A  its  position  is  changed.  This  relativity,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  matter  of  sensation,  whether  in  the  physical  or  moral 
world,  is  one  of  the  first  difficulties  which  stimulates  thought  or 


^  5.  479  d,  rd  rC^  roXKQv  xoXXd  vdtufio.  ] 
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reflection.^  The  same  thing  seems  to  be  both  light  and  heavy, 
both  just  and  unjust;  how  can  this  be?  Are  then  Iight> 
ness  and  heaviness,  justice  and  injustice,  one  and  the  same  \ 
To  suppose  this  is  to  give  the  lie  to  one's  own  consciousne8& 
The  dilemma  forces  the  mind  to  advance  and  to  analjrse  further 
this  perplexing  matter  of  sensation,  which,  instead  of  the  clear  and 
permanent  thing  which  it  seemed  to  be,  has  become  a  *'  confused' 
centre  of  contradictory  and  fluctuating  attributes.'  To  detect 
distinctions  in  this  confusion,  to  ask,  What  then  really  is  weight  t 
What  then  really  is  justice?  and  to  distinguish  finally  the 
object  of  sense,  with  its  capacity  of  developing  contradictioiii 
and  of  "  playing  double,"*  from  the  object  of  thought  which  can 
be  fixed  and  defined,  these  are  the  further  steps  which  reflectioii 
takes,  and  with  these  we  have  left  the  domain  of  "  opinion"  and 
entered  upon  that  of  science.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  neocfc 
stage  in  the  Platonic  scale  of  mental  objects  and  activities. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  "knowledge"  or 
''  science  "  (for  the  Greek  word  is  the  same  for  both),  it  seenii 
incongruous  to  apply  it  to  a  state  of  mind  which  is  liable  to 
error,  or  to  an  object-matter  which  is  liable  to  change.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  "  know"  what  justice  is,  if  the  embodimentB 
of  our  conception  may  become  unjust  by  a  change  of  Telatioii% 
any  more  than  we  could  say  that  we  "  knew "  what  a  triangle 
was,  supposing  that  we  found  that  the  properties  of  triangles  as 
such  varied  with  the  size,  colour,  or  position  of  the  partienlar 
figures  of  which  we  demonstrated  them.  This,  however,  is  jiut 
what  we  do  not  find ;  we  conceive  that  a  triangle  is  always  and 
everywhere  a  triangle,  that  once  known  it  is  always  Imown: 
and  in  this  belief  we  speak  of  geometrical  science  or  knowledge^ 
which  we  distinguish  from  our  ordinary  state  of  mind  on  ordinaiy 
subjects.  What  we  only  "think"  or  "believe"  is  scattered 
about  in  a  number  of  separate  objects ;  what  we  "  know  "  is  OM^ 
and  only  one,  however  many  may  be  the  instances  in  which  we 
perceive  its  truth.  What  we  only  "  think,"  depends  for  Us 
character  or  validity  upon  its  particular  form  or  environment^ 
and  changes  with  them ;  what  we  "  know "  is  independent  of 
its  particular  presentation,  and  remains  true  under  all  apparent 

9 
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chaoges.  The  st&te  of  mind  thus  distiDguJEihed  from  "  opinioD" 
is  what  ia  commonly  noderstood  by  "  acientific,"  and  as  the 
only  sciencea  which  could  be  said  to  exist  in  Plato's  time  were 
mathematical,  he  took  mathematics  as  the  type  of  the  third 
stage  in  his  scale  of  knowledge,  though  his  characterisation  of 
them  would  equally  apply  to  all  sciences  ordinarily  so  called. 
The  geometrician,  Plato  says,'  uses  sensible  figures  in  his  reason- 
ing, but  does  not  really  think  of  them.  What  he  really  has  in 
Ids  thought  is  not  the  particular  triangle  which  he  draws  on 
psper,  but  the  "  triangle  itself,"  which  the  one  on  paper  "  is  like" 
or  "  is  an  image  of."  Similarly  we  might  say  of  the  botanist 
or  political  economist,  that  in  proportion  as  their  subject-matter 
huteached  a  scientific  stage,  they  ignore  the  particular  modifi- 
catuns  onder  which  it  is  presented  to  them,  and  see  through 
these  to  the  essential  forms  or  laws  of  which  they  are  symbols. 
In  doing  this  they  have  no  more  doubt  than  has  the  geometri- 
cian, tfait  they  are  nearer  to  the  truth  than  if  they  allowed 
I  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  particular  circum- 
■  of  the  place  or  the  moment.  Whatever  popular  pre- 
I  may  be  violated  hy  the  scientilic  mode  of  thought,  and 
whitem  metaphysical  difficulties  may  he  raised  by  the  assump- 
tUB  of  degrees  of  reality,  the  best  minds  are  practically,  if 
not  tbeoietically,  convinced  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
" tliiiikiiig "  and  "knowing,"  and  that  in  the  latter  they  are 
more  in  conformity  with  what  is  real  than  in  the  former. 

Uie  word  SuivoM,  which  Plato^  appropriated  to  the  form  of 
meatal  activity  just  described,  had  no  more  hxed  connotation 
in  ordinary  Greek  usage  than  such  English  words  as  "  thought," 
"  intellect,"  "  understanding."  We  have  seen  what  was  the  par- 
ticnlai  meaning  which  he  wished  to  convey  by  it,  namely,  that 
the  next  step  in  the  scale  of  clearness  and  truth  above  the  mere 
certainty  of  opinion,  is  that  in  which  the  mind,  while  employing 
sensible  objects,  is  really  occupied  with  something  of  which 
thej  are  only  symbols  or  images.  It  is  necessary  to  dwcU  at  a 
little  more  length  upon  Plato's  conception  of  the  distinction 
here  involved,  which  plays  such  a  vital  part  in  his  theory  of 
education  and  knowledge.     The  opposition  between  seuas 

■  6.filOd-e.  *  6.  Sll  d;  7.5: 
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thought  in  various  forms  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Gneek 
thinkers  from  the  earliest  times.  The  apparent  arbitraiiness 
and  fluctuation,  both  of  our  physical  sensations  and  of  our  moral 
ideas,  were  continually  contrasting  themselves  with  the  fi3dty 
and  substantiality  which  the  simplest  conception  of  knowledge 
and  the  most  rudimentary  moral  distinctions  alike  seem  to 
presuppose.  The  necessity  for  immutable  principles,  if  the 
world  of  nature  and  human  life  is  to  be  explained,  impressed 
itself  upon  Plato  with  all  the  greater  force  that  he  seems  to 
have  realised  with  peculiar  vividness  the  mutability  of  muck 
which  ordinary  experience  pronounces  permanent  To  the 
element  of  reality  which  his  mind  discovered  or  sunnised 
everywhere  behind  the  appearance  and  change  which  sensatiftt 
shows  us,  he  gave  the  name  of ''  form."  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  changes  *of  fortime  in  the  life  of  language,  that  the  Greek 
word  "  idea/*  which  Plato  chose  to  express  what  is  most  pro- 
foundly real,  and  least  dependent  on  the  human  mind  for  its 
reality,  should  have  come  to  be  used  for  a  mere  mental  creatioD 
or  fiction,  and  that  its  English  equivalent  "  form  "  is  now  mainly 
suggestive  of  what  is  superficial  and  unsubstantial.  The  his- 
tory of  the  word  in  Greek  speculation  before  its  employment 
by  Plato  is  very  slight ;  we  can  only  conjecture  that  to  a  Greek, 
peculiarly  organised  for  the  perception  of  shape,  and  accus- 
tomed to  find  significant  and  typical  lines  in  all  that  he  saw,  it 
was  a  natural  transition  from  what  is  outwardly  and  viaiblf 
characteristic  to  what  is  inwardly  and  theoretically  esaentiaL 
Every  people,  like  every  individual  thinker,  has  its  fiBiYoiinii 
metaphors  for  expressing  ultimate  philosophical  conceptioDa 
In  the  phraseology  of  Greek  philosophy  there  is  no  pheoo-i 
menon  of  which  we  are  more  constantly  reminded  than 
of  vision,  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  form  "  by  Plato  is  only 
most  pregnant  and  far-reaching  instance  of  a  metaphor  wl 
in  the  way  of  analogy,  simile,  or  suggestion,  pervades 
speculation.  We  have  here  only  to  indicate  in  the  briefest 
most  general  way  the  meaning  of  the  Platonic  conception 
"  form,"  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the  theory  of  knowledge 
education.  It  may  be  said  to  combine  elements  of  aU 
.  modern  conceptions  of  essence,  law,  and  ideaL  Those  qualitw 
or  characteristics  in  a  thing  which  most  make  it  what  it  island 
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:h  contrast  with  others  that  are  casual  and  separable,  are    j 
'form"  which  characterises  and  individualises  the  thing.   / 

principle  which   gives  consistency  and  continuity  to 
^ng  manifestations  of  activity,  is  the  "  form  "  which  works 

out  in  a  plastic  material    And  once  more :  the  aim  or 

to  which  the  various  steps  in  a  process  converge  is  the 
Q  "  to  which  the  agent  in  the  process  looks,  and  which  he 
»s  to  attain.  So  that  alike  in  art,  in  science,  in  morality,  1 
the  "  form  "  which  is  essential  and  important,  the  "  form  " ' 
h  the  imagination  discerns  through  the  chaos  of  sense-, 
ressions,  the  "  form  "  which  the  reason  separates  fix)m  the 
lental  conditions  of  time  and  place^  and  the  ''form"  in 
sh  the  moral  consciousness  finds  rest  and  guidance  amidst 
distractions  and  contradictions  of  experience.^  ^ 

Plato  has  various  ways  of  expressing  the  mode  in  which  the 
m "  exists^  and  is  apprehended.  It  is  that  which  really 
*  as  opposed  to  that  which  "  seems ; "  that  which  is  "  one," 
ipposed  to  that  which  is  ''many;"  that  which  is  self- 
deal  and  permanent,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  always 
fmiog  something  else.  Or,  again,  the  sensible  world  is  oidy 
"appearance "  of  the  intelligible;  the  things  which  we  see 
hear  are  "  images,"  that  only  "  resemble  "  and  suggest  some- 
g  which  we  cannot  see  or  hear ;  and  each  of  these  images 
semblances  only  "  participates  in,"  but  does  not  adequately 
ody,  the  reality  which  is  grasped  in  and  over  it.    The  vivid 

sometimes  crude  manner  in  which  Plato  represents  the 
doDship  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  "form,"  has 
n  lise  to  much  misunderstanding  of  him  as  well  as  to  many 

difficulties,  and  has  left  a  doubt  whether  he  had  himself 
riy  apprehended  what  he  was  endeavouring  to  express. 

troth  seems  to  be  that  no  great  genius,  "stung  by 
iplendour  of  a  sudden  thought,"  can  ever  work  out  or  even 
jive  bis  idea  with  the  coolness  and  completeness  which  are 
»ary  to  make  it  consistently  intelligible  and  to  guard  it 
misinterpretation.  But  we  are  here  concerned,  not  with 
jxaggerations  and  confusions,  real  or  supposed,  to  which 
\  fell  a  victim,  but  with  the  central  truth  which  he  saw 
ly,  and  to  which  he  held  tenaciously, 
tetuming  now  to  the  scale  of  knowledge,  we  see  that 
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whether  we  regard  the  sense  of  unsatisfactoriness  which  impels 
the  mind  to  advance  upon  sensible  opinion,  or  the  intellectual 
condition  in  which  that  impulse  results,  it  is  what  Plato 
understands  by  "  forms,"  for  which  the  mind  is  looking,  and  in 
'  which  it  rests.    The  mathematical  sciences,  which  spring  from, 
and  are  the  answer  to,  questions  raised  by  the  mathematical  pro- 
perties of  sensible  objects,  take  account,  not  of  the  particular 
figures  to  which  they  refer,  but  of  the  "objects  themselves* 
of  which  those  figures  are  only  the  "  images ; "  these  "  objecti 
themselves"  are  clearly  what  we  have  leamt  to  know  as  "fonM." 
Though,  however,  it  is  about  the  "  form  "  of  the  triangle  or  of 
unity  that  the  geometrician  and  arithmetician  really  reason,  not 
about  the  figures  on  the  paper,  they  cannot  dispense  with  those 
figures.    They  exercise  intelligence,  but  intelligence  which  still 
has  an  appendage  of  sense,  and  is  not  therefore    perfectly 
intelligent.    And  along  with  this  imperfection  in  the  knov- 
ledge  of  which  mathematics  are  a  type,  goes  another  one  whid 
Plato  expresses  by  saying  that  such  knowledge  is  ''assump- 
tive" or  "hypothetical."     "Geometricians,  arithmeticians,  and 
the  like,  assume  the  odd,  the  even,  the  figures,  the  three  kindi 
of  angle,  and  other  similar  things,  according  to  the  particular 
branch  of  the  science  with  which  they  are  dealing ;  these  they 
assume  themselves  to  know,  and  make  them  hypotheses,  and 
do  not  think  themselves  bound  to  give  any  further  account  rf 
them  either  to  themselves  or  others ;  they  suppose  every  one  to 
see  the  truth  of  them.    From  these  hypotheses  they  start,  and 
when  they  have  got  this  start  they  go  on  through  the  remaiB- 
ing  steps,  and  arrive  conclusively  at  the  result  which  was  tb 
original  object  of  their  inquiry."  ^    Such  a  procedure  does  ad 
satisfy  the  full  conception  of  knowledge  or  science;  for  "wiei 
the  starting-point  of  the  argument  is  something  assumed  aai 
not  known,  and  the  end  and  intermediate  steps  depend  to 
their  connection  upon  this  unknown  starting-point,  how  o« 
such    a   conclusion  possibly  constitute  knowledge  ? "  *    ^ 
"hypotheses,"  then,  Plato  understands,  not  assumptions  teft* 
porarily  made  for  certain  definite  purposes,  but  truths  whicfc 
while  really  depending  for  their  validity  upon  their  connectioi 

'  6.  510  c-d  ;  511  d.  •  7.  633  c. 
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lier  truths,  are  treated  as  if  they  were  independent  of 
lection,  and  self-proven.  In  this  sense,  each  one  of 
ns "  of  existence  with  which  the  special  sciences  are 
i,  number,  figure,  motion,  etc.,  is  a  "hypothesis;" 
al  sciences  are  scientific  so  far  as  they  follow  logically 
se  "  hypotheses "  which  form  their  principles,  but  so 
lose  principles  themselves  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
'  they  do  not  satisfy  the  ideal  requirements  of  science, 
ce  to  Plato  means  explanation  and  intelligibility ;  we 
a  truth  when  we  can  "give  account  of"  it,  and  the 
hich  we  give  account  of  it  is  by  showing  its  necessary 
n  with  wider  and  more  independent  truths.  Progress 
e  is  progress  from  isolated  to  connected  thought ;  and 
to  imagine  such  a  progress  consummated,  we  are  led 
nception  of  a  universal  science,  in  which  every  part  is 
t»  relation  to  every  other  part,  and  of  which  the  whole 
perfect  orb  of  truth,  beginning  and  ending  in  itself, 
science,  as  it  might  be  if  the  speculative  impulse  of  the 
lind  were  fully  satisfied,  Plato  has  given  us  a  picture,^ 
le  is  conscious  that  it  is  only  a  picture,  and  that  to 
hat  he  is  imagining  is  "  a  flight  above  "  ^  both  himself 
eaders.  The  whole  matter  of  knowledge  is  imaged  as 
ly  graduated  scale  of  the  essential  "  forms  "  of  exist-  ^ 
ch  "  form  "  is  seen  to  be,  not  an  ultimate  truth,  but  a 
58is,"  depending  for  its  truth  upon  one  above  it;  the 
unts  from  "  form  "  to  "  form,"  using  each  as  a  "  point  * 
bure "  to  the  next,  until  it  reaches  the  topmost  "  un- 
ical  principle,"  upon  which  the  whole  chain  hangs,  and 
ch  it  can  descend  again  securely  down  the  ladder  of 
le  reality.  In  such  a  perfect  system  of  knowledge,  as 
old  be  nothing  "  hypothetical "  or  unproven,  so  there 
»e  no  element  of  sense  or  imintelligibility.  The 
oa  of  sensible  appearances,  which  suggest  imperfectly 
g  which  they  are  not,  and  blur  the  intellectual  vision 
unexplained  residuum,  would  melt  into  the  perfect 
3ncy  of  reason,  when  mind  met  mind  face  to  face, 
lave  thus  reached  the  highest  stage  in  the  Platonic 

>.  511  b-o.  *  6.  506  e;  cf.  7.  532  6—533  a. 
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scale  of  mental  development,  that  stage  to  which  he  applies 
, emphatically  the  name  of  "knowledge/*  and  the  object-matter 
of  which  is  the  essential  "  forms "  of  existence  without 
ll  admixture  of  hypothesis  or  sense.  Like  the  preceding  stage, 
^it  represents  an  inherent  impulse  in  the  mind;  but,  unlike  it, 
it  leaves  the  impulse  in  the  main  unfulfilled.  The  different 
specific  sciences  owe  their  existence  to  the  dissatisfaction  occa- 
sioned to  the  mind  by  reflection  upon  its  sensible  experience. 
This  dissatisfaction  they  remove  by  revealing  permanent  and 
consistent  "  forms"  in  what  before  seemed  a  fluctuating  chaos; 
but  it  still  survives  in  the  sense  of  incompleteness  and  limita- 
tion which  the  mind  feels,  when  it  finds  that  each  science  restB 
upon  an  unproven  basis  and  points  beyond  itself  for  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  its  conclusions.  The  force  or 
faculty  in  virtue  of  which  the  mind  is  perpetually  trying  to 
rid  itself  of  this  dissatisfaction,  to  get  out  of  the  region  of 
"  hypotheses,"  and  to  see  truth  as  a  whole  of  parts,  is  called 
by  Plato  the  "  dialectical "  faculty,^  and  the  ideal  science  which 
the  completed  exercise  of  that  faculty  might  be  conceived  to 
create,  is  the  "  science  of  dialectic,"  the  only  form  of  science 
or  knowledge  which  seemed  to  him  strictly  to  deserve  the 
name.  *  The  term  "  dialectic,"  which  plays  almost  as  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  "  form,"  means 
originally  nothing  more  than  the  process  of  oral  discussion  by 
question  and  answer.  Naturally  a  prominent  and  familiar 
word  among  a  people  where  ideas  were  communicated  so 
much  more  by  talking  than  by  reading,  and  sj)ecially  con- 
secrated to  Plato  by  the  example  of  his  master  Socrates,  it  was 
adopted  by  him  to  describe  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
endeavours  to  arrive  at  true  conceptions,  whether  by  actual 
verbal  discussion  or  by  inward  "  dialogue  with  itself."  And  as 
Plato  conceived  that  the  truth  exists  in  a  certain  form  or  order, 
and  that  the  human  mind  in  learning  and  apprehending  it 
must  conform  to  that  order,  he  naturally  used  "  dialectic  **  for 
that  particular  mode  of  manipulating  language  and  thought 
which  seemed  to  liim  most  consonant  with  truth,  and  most 
fitted  to  lead  to  its  discovery.     What  that  mode  must  be  we 

^  7.  533  a ;  cf .  t6.  c,  and  532  a.  '  7.  533  c-e. 
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lave  already  had  some  indication.  If  the  only  conception  of 
eality  which  satisfied  Plato  was  that  of  a  cosmos  which  is 
leither  a  vacant  unity  nor  a  crowded  chaos,  but  a  reasonable 
ystem  of  interrelated  elements,  the  only  true  logic  or  method  of 
:nowledge  must  seem  to  him  to  be  that  which  obeys  the  two- 
old  requirement  arising  from  such  a  conception,  a  method  which, 
loifies  without  confounding,  which  specifies  without  separating/ 
.  method  which  does  not  "break  the  limbs"  of  truth,^  butl 
ollows  and  reveals  the  natural  articulations  of  its  subject- 
natter  till  it  has  reached  the  perception  of  its  organic  unity. 
Such  a  method  is  the  true  "  dialectic,"  the  only  true  method  of 
learning,  teaching,  and  investigating,  because  the  only  method 
^hich  is  in  agreement  with  the  inherent  constitution  of  the 
real  world.  And  if  the  method  be  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  through  to  the  utmost  verge  of  truth,  the  moving 
process  passes  into  a  completed  result,  and  dialectic,  instead  of  a 
logic  of  discovery  and  definition,  becomes  the  living  expression 
>f  the  truth  itself,  the  embodied  logic  of  reality.  Plato  has  t 
lowhere  filled  up  the  outline  of  his  conception  of  "dialectic;"  \ 
3Ut  the  greater  part  of  his  dialogues  are  practical  illustrations  i 
>f  the  principle,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  theory  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  them  are  often  more  instructive  as  well 
IS  more  stimulating  than  the  finished  systems  of  other  men.  - 
We  have  now  seen  how  Plato  conceived  the  natural  order 
In  the  ascent  of  the  mind  towards  truth.  It  begins  by  seeing 
things  "darkly,"  through  the  uncertain  "glass"  of  fancy ;  it 
;oes  on  to  the  certainty  of  direct  sensible  experience ;  from  the 
>bjects  of  sense  and  opinion,  with  their  local  and  temporal 
imitations,  it  advances  to  the  perception  of  essential  "  forms  " 
ind  principles,  which  those  objects  symbolise  or  suggest ;  and 
rom  the  understanding  of  isolated  principles  and  their  conse- 
nences  it  passes  to  the  apprehension  of  them  as  steps  in  a 
:>nnected  scale  of  existence.  We  have  next  to  ask.  How  far 
>es  the  human  mind  actually  obey  this  principle  of  progress  ? 
rhat  is  the  actual  state  and  opinion  of  mankind  as  regards  its 
Bducation,"  in  the  fuller  sense  in  which  we  have  now  come  to 
je  the  word  ?    Plato  has  expressed  his  views  upon  this  sub- 
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ject  in  the  famous  allegory  of  the  cave,  with  which  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Bepvhlic  opens.  The  allegory  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated  must  be  studied  in  its  entirety.  A  few  only 
of  its  main  features  need  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Mankind  in 
general,  Plato  gives  us  to  understand,  so  far  from  advancing  up 
the  road  which  leads  to  truth  and  light,  remain  for  the  most 
part  during  their  whole  life  in  the  state  of  mind  which  is  only 
fit  for  cliildren.  They  are  like  men  sitting  bound  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cave,  lit  by  a  fire  to  which  their  backs  are  turned,  able 
only  to  look  straight  before  them  at  the  wall  of  their  prison. 
The  living  world  of  nature  and  man  lies  behind  them,  and  all 
that  they  know  of  it  are  its  shadows  and  echoes,  the  hazy, 
unsubstantial,  artificial  reproductions  of  the  minds  of  other 
men.  At  tliis  moving  world  of  phantasms  they  stare,  and 
in  its  reality  they  believe,  with  all  the  fixity  and  fervour  of 
men  who  have  done  a  thing  from  their  childhood.  They  watch 
its  vain  shows  as  they  pass  and  repass,  observe  the  order  of 
their  succession,  and  formulate  a  conjectural  science  which  is 
to  enable  them  to  predict  the  future.  From  this  condition 
there  is  for  most  men  no  escape,  for  they  do  not  know,  and 
therefore  cannot  desire,  any  other  sort  of  existence.  Only  now 
and  then,  by  some  force  of  nature  or  circumstances,  a  prisoner 
is  set  free  from  his  chains,  made  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  look 
round,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  his  own  ears, 
and  step  by  step,  perhaps,  to  make  his  way  to  the  upper  air 
and  the  sunlight  of  knowledge.  But  each  stage  in  the  process 
is  grievous  to  him ;  the  first  experience  of  actual  life  confuses 
him,  and  makes  him  wish  for  his  old  world  of  fancy  again,  and 
the  sudden  revelation  of  scientific  truth  dazzles  his  mind, 
which  is  only  used  to  empirical  certitude.  Only  by  slow 
degrees  he  gets  an  insight  into  the  principles  which  really 
govern  the  world,  and  the  supreme  principle  upon  which  they 
all  depend ;  and  if  in  compassion  for  the  ignorance  of  man- 
kind he  tries  to  teach  them  his  new  knowledge,  he  is  received 
with  ridicule  and  opposition,  which  in  the  end  may  cost  hioi 
his  life. 

Philosophy,  like  religion,  has  often  begun  by  calling  upon 
men  to  get  rid  of  their  prejudices  and  illusions.  It  is  custo- 
mary, indeed,  to  look  upon  the  two  as  antagonistic,  and  to  con- 
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st  the  humility  required  by  the  Gospel  with  the  supposed 
ogance  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  philosophic  spirit.  Yet 
sve  take  men  so  different,  and  so  representative  in  their 
erences,  as  Plato,  Bacon,  and  Spinoza,  we  find  them  all 
eeing,  not  in  a  glorification  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  the 
)erative  demand  that  it  should  shake  off  its  "  chains  "  and  I 
3  to  receive  the  light,  that  it  should  surrender  its  "idols  "\ 
.  ''  become  as  a  little  child,"  that  it  should  look  at  things 
ider  the  form  of  eternity,"  not  through  the  vague  confusion 
its  own  imagination.  To  all  alike,  however  different  their 
nseology  and  their  motive,  the  conviction  is  common,  that 
fe  is  an  order  of  existence  or  of  nature  which  man  does  not 
ke  but  finds,  which  he  must  wait  upon  and  not  forestall,  if 
would  attain  to  the  wellbeing,  the  power,  or  the  freedom, 
which  he  is  capable. 

Passing  from  these  common  features  to  the  details  of  Plato's 
iception  of  human  ignorance,  we  do  not  find  him,  like  Bacon, 
ring  aoy  classification  of  the  false  "  shadows  and  images,"  but 
t  can  gather  many  hints  as  to  their  nature.  Primarily  they 
\  the  dim,  exaggerated,  and  shallow  representations  of  things 
rough  the  medium  of  art,  literature,  and  rhetoric.^  In  ex- 
uning  Plato's  antipathy  to  dramatic  representation,  we  have 
eady  had  occasion  to  notice  some  of  his  attacks  upon  art  in 
oeiaL  Those  attacks  seem  to  be  valid  if,  and  so  far  as, 
istic  representation  produces  actual  illusion,  and  substitutes 
peaiance  for  reality.  To  a  mind  which  is  really  fitted  by 
tore  and  education  to  receive  art  in  the  spirit  of  art,  illusion,  so 
'  from  being  a  necessary  element  in  aesthetic  enjoyment,  is  a 
itinct  bar  to  it.  A  person  who  looks  at  a  play  exactly  as  if 
were  real  life  may  be  vehemently  moved  for  a  moment,  but 
U  eventually  find  the  spectacle  either  so  exciting  or  so 
suisome  that  he  wiU  wish  to  interrupt  it  or  to  go  away.  It 
38sential  to  the  perfect  reception  of  artistic  effect  that  the 
pulse  to  action  should  be  in  abeyance,  and  the  theoretic 
ulties  at  their  fullest  activity.  The  after-effect  may  issue  in 
s,  but  at  the  moment  of  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  reading,  the 
rk  of  art,  considered  as  such,  demands  that  "  wise  passive- 
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ness "  which  is  only  the  other  side  of  theoretic  energy.    But 
there  are  comparatively  few  imaginative  persons  in  whom  the 
double  power  of  self-control  and  self-surrender,  of  entering  in 
and  yet  of  standing  outside,  is  so  strong  that  they  "cannot 
choose  but "  hear  or  see.    To  most  of  us  the  message  of  art 
awakens  a  cross  echo  in  our  own  selves,  and  we  go  away  with 
the  flattering  feeling  that  the  vapours  or  the  rhetoric  of  egoism 
are  the  universal  types  or  tones  of  genius  and  truth.    Then  it  is 
that  the  artist,  often  without  knowing  it,  and  against  his  will, 
becomes  "a  mimic  and  a  juggler"  to  the  public;^  the  spirit 
distiUed  in  the  crucible  of  imagination  gets  cloyed  with  the 
lees  of  prejudice  or  sentiment ;  and  the  "  impassioned  expres- 
sion, which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science,"  stififens  into  a 
masquerade  which  can  "deceive  children  and  fools."* 
I         The  "  shadows  and  echoes  "  amongst  which  Plato's  prisoners 
live  are  not,  however,  only  the  illusions,  intentional  or  un- 
intentional, produced  by  art  and  literature ;  they  are  also  the 
illusions  of  our  own  passions.     It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
regard  the  darkness  of  the  cave  as  a  mere  darkness  of  intellec- 
tual ignorance,  or  the  escape  from  it  as  a  mere  intellectual 
enlightenment.     In  the  mind  of  Plato,  reason  is  never  for  long 
dissociated  from  emotion,  or  knowledge   from  purpose;  the 
highest  impulse  to  him  is  the  impulse  towards  truth,  and  the 
highest  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  the  end  of  action.     Thus 
the  great  reason  why  the  spark  of  "divine"'  intelligence  is  so 
nearly  smothered   in  man  is  not  primarily  the  difficulty  of 
learning  or  the  mysteriousness  of  nature;  the  fetters  which 
bind  the  men  in  the  cave  are  those  "  leaden  weights  which  the 
pleasures  of  gluttony  and  the  like  gather  round  them,  and 
which  turn  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  the  earth."*    The  "  impulse " 
which,  if  it  had  sway,^  would  carry  the  soul  out  of  the  "sea" 
of    earthly  life,   to  union  with  "  the  divine,  immortal,  and 
eternal "  to  which  it  is  "  akin,"  is  checked  and  thwarted  by  no 
irresistible  necessity  or  power  of  evil,  but  by  the  "  shells  and 
stones  and  tangle"  with  which  the  "delights  of  the  table" 
gradually  incrust  it.     The  "painted  images  of  true  pleasure,"* 
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with  which  men  choose  to  dwell,  are  the  oflfspring  of  their  own 
nature,  which  leads  them  about  "  like  cattle,  with  their  heads 
down  and  eyes  fixed  upon  their  dinners,  feeding  and  breeding, 
and  kicking  and  butting  one  another  because  they  cannot  get 
enough."  It  is  not  the  thought  of  "  this  unsubstantial  pageant " 
which  leads  Plato  like  Shakespeare  to  call  human  life  a 
"  dream ;"  ^  rather  it  is  the  same  feeling  as  that  of  Lucretius 
when  he  cries  to  man, 

''  Qui  somno  partem  majorem  conteris  aevi, 
£t  Tigilans  stertis  nee  Bomnia  cemere  cessas.'' 

It  is  because  men  will  not  rouse  themselves  to  the  reality 
which  is  there  if  they  had  the  eyes  to  see  it,  because  they 
mistake  the  passing  shows  of  sense  for  the  eternal  essence  of 
which  they  are  the  mere  outside,  because  they  "fight  about 
shadows"  of  power  and  clutch  after  "  phantoms  of  good,"  that 
•*  before  they  are  well  awake  in  this  world  they  find  themselves 
in  the  other,  sleeping  the  heavy  sleep  of  death."* 

•'How  then"  (and  this  is  the  third  and  last  part  of  our 
qnestion)  **  are  men  to  be  led  up  to  the  light,  as  some  are  said 
to  have  gone  up  from  Hades  to  dwell  with  the  gods  in  heaven  ? "  ' 
Or,  as  we  may  also  put  it  (for  it  is  upon  progress  in  knowledge 
that  the  good  of  mankind  depends),  "what  kind  of  studies  and'  1 
practice  will  produce  the  men  who  are  to  save  society  ? "  *    Or, ;  | 
once  more  (for  the  interest  of  society  is  ultimately  identical  * 
with  that  of  its  noblest  natures),  "  how  is  the  commonwealth 
to  handle  philosophy  so  as  not  to  be  destroyed  by  it  ?"  ^    Clearly 
it  is  important  that  society  should  look  to  it ;  that  her  greatest 
sons,  instead  of  being  criminals  or  outcasts,  who  owe  their 
mother  nothing  for  their  bringing  up,  should  be  bound  to  her 
by  ties  of  mutual  obligation.®    The  principle  of  justice  which 
r^[ulates  other  spheres  of  Ufe  ought  to  hold  good  here  too ; 
the  man  who  has  the  philosophic  faculty  should  not  be  allowed  \ 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  it ;  ^  he  should  be  induced  to  contribute  = 
his  share  to  the  common  good,  and  to  help  in  "  binding  the 
commonwealth  together,"  while  his  fellows  should  do  for  him 
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I  what  he  cannot  do  for  himself,  provide  him  with  the  neces- 
sary material  of  life  and  supply  his  soul  with  the  nurture  which 
it  demands.  The  general  character,  then,  of  the  duty  of  society 
is  clear :  it  has  to  find  a  way  for  doing  methodically  and  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  what  now  takes  place  exceptionally 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  under  almost  insuperable 
obstacles.  And  the  general  character  of  the  education  which 
shall  do  this  is  also  clear :  it  must  be  an  education  which  will 
help  the  soul  to  "  see  *'  the  truth,  to  penetrate  the  darkness 
which  fancy  and  appetite  spread  between  it  and  facts,  to  follow 
its  own  "  divine  impulse,"  and  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  its 
own  forging.  Some  "  professors  of  education,"^  indeed,  tcdk  as 
if  the  soul  were  like  a  blind  eye  and  teaching  were  "  puttii^ 
sight  into  it."  But  the  truth  is  that  the  "  eye  of  the  soul,"  the 
"  organ  with  which  it  learns  and  understands,"  is  not  like  the 
eye  of  the  body.  The  latter  is  more  or  less  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  organism,  and  can  be  moved  without  it ;  but  the 
former  can  only  be  "  turned  to  the  light "  if  the  whole  soul  be 
turned  with  it.  The  soul  is  not  in  pieces,  but  continuous; 
knowledge  in  the  highest  sense  is  not  an  independent  act  of  a 
part  of  the  self,  but  that  union  of  the  whole  with^truth,  in  which 
the  lower  parts  are  taken  up  into  the  higher  according  to  their 
capacities.^  It  is  not  possible  to  be  habitually  living  the  life  of 
the  lower  elements,  and  to  keep  the  higher  at  their  greatest 
efficiency.  Evil  is  the  "  disease  "  of  the  soul,*  and  to  be  or  do 
evil  and  still  expect  to  exercise  the  highest  psychical  activity  is 
as  reasonable  as  it  would  be,  if  body  cured  body  by  contact,  to 
expect  the  most  diseased  body  to  be  the  best  healer.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  Plato  denies  the  possibility  of 
getting  to  know  the  real  nature  of  evil  by  personally  experienc- 
ing it ;  the  very  experience  which  is  to  be  the  object  of  know- 
*  ledge  spoils  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  to  be  known.  The 
H  whole"  soul  then  must  be  turned  to  the  light,  for  the  "  eye  of 
the  soul "  is  the  highest  element  in  it,  and  carries  with  it  the 
other  elements. 

In  another  respect  also  the  mental  is  unlike  the  bodily 
vision.     The  bodily  eye  may  lose  its  power  of  sight  and  have  it 
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restored  to  it  i^ain,  but  the  analogous  faculty  in  the  mind  can 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed;  "the  other  virtues  of  the 
soul,  as  they  are  called,  seem  to  be  nearly  akin  to  those  of  the 
body,  for  they  are  not  originally  in  existence,  but  are  an  after 
product  of  habit  and  practice ;  but  the  virtue  of  intelligence 
seems  to  belong  to  something  altogether  more  divine,  something 
which  never  loses  its  force,  but  is  made  serviceable  or  unser- 
viceable, helpful  or  harmful,  according  as  it  is  turned  to  the 
light  or  not."^  The  power  of  mental  insight  still  remains  active 
in  the  warped  soul  of  the  clever  scoundrel ;  it  is  the  divine  and 
immortal  part  in  the  soul,  that  which  makes  it  "  capable  of  ! 
bearing  all  good  things,"  *  but  capable  also  of  bearing  "  all  evil . 
things ;"  it  may  be  "  buried  in  the  mud  "  of  ignorance  or  over-  \ 
grown  with  the  "  incrustations  "  of  passion,  but  it  is  never  so 
loet  that  it  cannot  be  lifted  up,  purged,  and  re-illumined,  or  so 
negative  that  anything  else  can  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  general  principle,  then,  of  the  higher  education  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  term  "  conversion."*    How  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 
Clearly  the  educational  process  must  follow  the  true  and  natural  [1 
order  of  mental  development    If  the  scale  of  knowledge  and  U 
truth  is  what  it  has  been  represented  to  be,  education  must  be  a 
method  for  leading  the  soul  from  the  lowest  stage,  where  it  apt- 
prebends  nothing  but  "  images,"  through  that  of  direct  sensible 
experience,  to  the  region  of  essential  "  forms  "  of  existence,  and 
80  finally  to  that  perception  of  the  systematic  unity  of  truth 
whieh  is  the  ideal  of  science.    The  first  two  steps  are  provided 
for  if  the  education  in  "music"  be  successfully  carried  through. 
Its  function  was  precisely  to  obviate  the  possible  perversion  of 
the  imagination  and  emotions,  by  training  them  rightly ;  to  pre- 
vent people  from  being  still  children  when  they  ought  to  be 
men,  by  making  childhood  the  real  precursor  of  manhood ;  to 
train  the  imagination  so  that  it  should  not  lead  to  an  idolatry 
of  sensible  forms  which  the  mind  can  only  leave  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  but  that "  when  reason  comes"  she  may  be  "  welcome" 
to  the  soul  which  has  already  learnt  to  know  her  unconsciously ; 
to  form  habits  which  may  not  be  mere  habits,  but  the  basis 
for  fresh  acquisitions  of  character,  and  convictions  which  shall 
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not  be  merely  fixed,  but  shall  offer  a  ready  material  for  receiv- 
ing the  form  of  principles.  In  a  soul  thus  trained,  with  its 
imagination  filled  with  fair  sights  and  sounds,  its  emotions 
instinctively  responsive  to  what  is  really  loveable,  its  beliefs 
"  dyed  fast "  with  trutlv,  the  new  structure  of  knowledge  has  to 
be  reared.  The  steadfastness  of  opinion  has  to  be  translated 
into  logical  consistency ;  the  quickness  and  exactness  of  per- 
ception and  fancy  into  the  power  of  abstraction  and  reasoning; 
the  love  of  things  and  persons  into  the  devotion  to  principles 
\  and  ideas.  What  the  first  step  in  the  new  "  conversion  "  will 
.be  we  already  know  by  anticipation.  The  mathematical 
sciences,  which  are  at  once  the  product  and  the  type  of  the 
third  stage  in  the  scale  of  mental  activity,  are  clearly  marked 
out  to  be  the  instruments  for  stimulating  and  training  that 
activity.  Those  sciences,  as  we  saw,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
difficulties  which  the  soul  experiences  when  it  reflects  upon 
the  matter  of  sensuous  opinion.  It  is  in  meeting  those  diffi- 
culties, in  obedience  to  an  inherent  speculative  impulse,  that 
the  soul  passes  from  the  supposed  clearness  and  consistency 
of  local  and  temporal  truth  to  the  more  transparent  cleameflB 
and  the  moi-e  rigorous  consistency  of  a  truth  which  is  not 
sensible  but  intelligible.  If,  then,  we  could  make  the  soul  per- 
form methodically  and  under  guidance  the  process  which  it  is 
its  nature  to  perform  imperfectly  and  at  random,  if  the  sciences 
could  be  utilised  for  training  its  scientific  faculties  as  the  arts 
were  utilised  for  training  its  artistic  faculties,  we  should  be 
helping  in  the  most  effective,  because  the  most  natural,  way 
to  "  make  the  work  of  conversion  easy." 

Plato  complains^  that  the  true  educational  function  of  the 
sciences  has  been  ignored  or  neglected.  Arithmetic  has  been 
studied  so  far  as  is  useful  for  trade  and  commerce,  geometry 
for  the  purposes  of  measurement,  astronomy  for  its  value  in 
navigation,  harmonics  in  the  interest  of  the  professional  musi- 
cian ;  but  it  is  hard  to  make  people  believe  the  truth  that  each 
of  these  sciences  may  be  made  a  means  for  "purging  and 
rekindling  an  organ  of  the  soul  which  would  otherwise  be 
spoiled  and  blinded,  an  organ  more  worth  saving  than  ten 
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lousand  eyes,  for  by  it  alone  the  truth  is  seen."  He  does  not 
'  course  deny  the  importance  of  such  practical  applications  in 
leir  proper  sphere;  on  the  contrary,  he  himself  emphasises 
e  practical  utility  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  to  a  man  who 

to  be  a  soldier  and  tactician.^    But  he  points  out  that  for 
oh   practical  purposes  a  very  slight  amount  of  science  is 
cessary,  and  that  the  methods  of  study  which  serve  for  such 
rposes  are  not  the  methods  which  serve  for  education.^    The  I 
are   empirical  observation  of  objects,  which  is  all  that  is  I 
tcessary  for  immediate  utility,  does  not  "lead  the  soul  to  J 
Dk  upwards,"^  whereas  the  study  of  the  same  objects  in  then 
ientific  spirit  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  make  "  the  natural!! 
tdligence  useful  instead  of  useless."*    For,  as  we  have  already 
sen  told,  the  really  scientific  man,  though  he  employs  sensible 
bjects  in  his  reasoning,  does  not  "  think  of  them."     The  num- 
era  of  the  arithmetician  are  such  as  "  can  only  be  manipulated 
y  thought;"*  and  if  we  point  out  to  him  that  the  visible  or 
LDgible  object  which  represents  his  unit  is  not  "one"  at  all, 
lit  is  divisible  into  infinite  multiplicity,  he  wiU  only  laugh  at 
u  simplicity,  and  will  adhere  to  his  assertion  that  one  is  one, 
id  never  anything  else,  invariable  and  indivisible.    Geometry, 
o,  so  far  as  it  is  scientifically  treated,  relates  to  "what  is 
visible  and  eternal,"®  and  not  to  the  sensible  figures  which  are 
becoming  "  something  else  at  the  very  moment  that  we  speak 
'  them.     Nor  will  Plato  admit  that  the  case  is  really  different 
hen  we  come  to  astronomy.     Here  indeed  the  splendour  and 
auty  of  the  visible  objects  with  which  the  science  is  con- 
med,  easily  deceive  us  into  thinking  that  this  merely  sensible 
iture  is  in  itself  important  and  interesting.     But  gazing  up 

the  stars  in  open-mouthed  wonderment  will  no  more  give  us 
lowledge  than  gazing  at  a  very  excellently  constructed  dia- 
mi.''  The  whole  celestial  universe,  so  far  as  it "  has  body  and 
visible,"  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  other  material 
ngs.  It  does  not  "  admit  of  knowledge  "  in  the  strict  sense ; 
is  a  symbol,  but  not  the  truth  symbolised.  The  material 
ivenly  bodies,  as  such,  do  not  realise  the  relations  of  figure 
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and  motion  which  they  suggest  ;^  those  relations  "  cannot  be 
apprehended  by  sight,  but  by  thought  only;"  and  it  is  as  figures 
and  diagrams  for  the  discovery  and  analysis  of  these  intell^bk 
relations  tliat  tlie  visible  bodies  ought  to  be  used,  if  we  aie 
really  to  study  astronomy  and  thereby  to  educate  the  human 
intelligence.  The  methods  adopted  in  harmonics,  or  the  science 
of  sound,  admit  of  a  similar  reform ;  it  too  may  be  made  to 
help  in  the  work  of  "conversion"  by  revealing  the  abstiaet 
numerical  conditions  upon  which  musical  harmony  depends. 
But  this  is  not  understood  either  by  the  professional  musidani 
who  fight  over  the  "  smallest  audible  interval "  and  "  set  their 
ears  before  their  minds,"  ^  or  even  by  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophers who,^  though  they  appreciate  the  true  interest  of  the 
subject,  confine  their  investigations  to  what  they  can  hear,  and 
do  not  go  on  to  ask  what  relations  of  number  produce  harmony 
and  what  do  not,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  each. 

Plato's  conception,  then,  of  the  educational  function  of  the 
sciences  is,  primarily,  that  they  may  be  used  to  teach  men  to 
I  think.     This  they  do  by  presenting  to  the  mind  sensible  objecte^ 
.  and  at  the  same  time  compelling  it  to  ignore  or  abstract  from  the 
particularity  and  limitation  incident  to  sense-presentation,  to  fix 
its  att^Mition  solely  upon  the  essential  and  universal  "forms'* 
wliich  arc  confusedly  "  imaged  "  to  sense,  and  to  deduce  con- 
sistently the  consequences  which  follow  from  them.     The  diffi- 
culties or  misunderstandings  to  which  he  has  given  occasion  in 
expressing  this  conception,  seem  mainly  due  to  the  embamss- 
ing  combination  of  an  extremely  limited  and  simple  scientific 
experience  with  an  almost  prophetic  power  of  advancing  upon 
it,  or  divining  its  possibilities.     In  the  childlike  confidence 
inspired  by  the  still  fresh  perception  of  the  nature  of  arith- 
metical  and   geometrical  truth,   he  leaps   the   barrier  which 
modem  thought  has  erected  between  deductive  and  experi- 
mental science,  and  boldly  surmises  a  state  of  human  know- 
ledge in  which  the  whole  web  of  cosmic  conditions  should  be 
as  rigorously  intelligible  as  the  simplest  relations  of  numbo 
and  figure.     lie  sees  how  the  senses  confuse  the  reason  in  ita 
early  reflections  upon  unit-s  and  triangles,  and  how  the  reason 
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uses  at  defiance  and  goes  on  its  own  way  securely,  and 

he  pictures  to  himself  the  whole  phenomenal  world 
e  symbol  of  an  intelligible  order.     He  knows  by 

how  the  study  of  mathematics  quickens  the  mind 
ils  the  practice  of  abstract  thinking,  and  there  seems 
30  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  human  science  should 
ssed  into  the  same  high  service,  the  education  of  the 
e. 

ire  however  mentioned  only  one,  and  the  lesser  one, 
/ives  which  led  Plato  to  advocate  the  study  of  the 

The  ten  years  between  twenty  and  thirty,  over 
would  continue  that  study,  would  be  a  very  long 
5nd  in  the  mere  practice  of  logical  thinking.  But 
has  to  him  a  real  as  well  as  a  formal  significance. 
Lot  only  as  a  mental  gymnastic,  helping  the  soul  to 
place  where  the  truth  is  to  be  found,^  but  also  as  an 
oduction  to  the  truth  for  which  it  is  looking.  That 
to's  conception  appears  both  from  his  enumeration 
nces  themselves,  and,  still  more,  from  the  principle 
h  he  directs  that  they  should  be  studied.  In  his 
iences,  arithmetic,  geometry,  stereometry,  astronomy, 
mics,  he  is  clearly  following  an  order  of  progression 
espective  subject-matters,* — number,  planes,  cubes, 

cubes,  motion  of  audible  bodies.  We  need  not 
e  series  to  be  intended  to  be  complete,  even  in  the 
tion  of  knowledge ;  we  are  expressly  told  that  there 
other  forms  of  motion  which  might  be  mentioned  ;* 
Id  seem  that  Plato  meant  to  co-ordinate,  in  outline  at 
5  portions  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time  which  could 
'  the  name  of  science.  This  appears  more  clearly 
passage  in  which  he  indicates  the  method  upon 
y  should  be  studied.  "If  the  pursuit  of  all  these 
hich  we  have  enumerated  be  carried  on  to  the  point 
J  communicate  with  and  are  related  to  one  another, 
natural  affinities  be  inferred,  I  think  it  is  of  some 
•  present  purpose,  and  not  labour  spent  in  vain,  as  it 
is."*    And  again,*  when  the  age  of  twenty  is  reached, 
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the  branches  of  knowledge  which  have  been  placed  before  the 
student  in  boyhood  "  promiscuously,"  to  be  picked  up  without 
system  or  constraint, "  are  to  be  brought  together,  so  that  he 
may  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  relationship  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  nature  of  being."  From  these  passages  we 
see  that  Plato  regarded  the  sciences  which  he  had  enumerated, 
not  as  arbitrary  and  isolated  pieces  of  knowledge,  still  less  as 
merely  formal  constructions,  but  as  directly  related  to  the  sum 
of  being  or  reality,  of  which  each  one  of  them  expresses  a 
particular  aspect,  and  in  which  they  all  find  a  common  meet- 
ing-point. Number,  extension,  motion,  are  primary  "forms" 
of  being ;  the  first  especially^  is  involved  in  the  simplest  acts  of 
thought,  and  underlies  the  processes  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
In  learning  to  deal  with  them  we  are  not  only  preparing  our- 
selves for  dealing  with  more  important  subjects,  but  we  aie 
actually  setting  our  foot  upon  that  "ladder"  of  existence, the 
ascent  of  which  would  be  the  summit  of  scientific  attainment 
And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  language  in  which  Plato 
explains  what  he  considers  to  be  the  imperfection  or  inadequacf 
of  the  knowledge  of  which  mathematics  are  a  type.  That 
knowledge,  we  were  told,  is  "hypothetical,"  that  is,  it  rests 
upon  principles  which  are  unproven,  because  they  have  not 
yet  been  apprehended  in  all  their  relations  to  other  principles. 
In  requiring,  then,  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  should  be 
constantly  directed  to  the  perception  of  their  mutual  relation- 
ships, Plato  is  clearly  intending  to  remedy  this  characteiistie 
defect  by  pointing  the  way  from  the  region  of  the  "hypo- 
thetical "  to  that  of  a  self-demonstrated  system  of  knowledge. 
To  such  a  system  Plato,  as  we  saw,  gave  the  name  of  "  dialectic^' 
and  the  impulse  which  leads,  and  the  rules  which  guide,  tbe 
mind  in  the  endeavour  to  realise  it,  are  the  "  dialectical "  faculty 
and  method.  Accordingly  we  find,  as  we  might  expect,  that 
in  the  power  of  perceiving  the  mutual  relationships  of  the 
particular  sciences,  Plato  finds  "  the  greatest  test  of  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  a  dialectical  nature,"  for  "the  man  who 
can  see  things  together  is  a  dialectician,  and  he  who  cannot  is 
not."^    And  as  to  "  see  things  together,"  or  in  their  natural  and 
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lecessary  connection,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  understand,  ex- 
)lain,  or  account  for  them,  the  "  dialectician  "  is  also  naturally 
lescribed  as  the  man  who  "  can  give  account  both  to  himself 
,nd  others  of  the  essential  nature  of  any  given  thing."  ^ 

The  sciences,  then,  "ordinarily  so  called,"^  are  the  "  prelude  "*  / 
r  the  "  propaedeutic  "*  to  "  dialectical "  science.  The  study  of 
hem,  as  usually  conducted,  is  far  from  making  a  man  a 
'  dialectician,"  for  it  generally  leaves  him  incapable  of  "  giving 
my  account  of"  his  knowledge,*  and  knowledge  thus  un- 
iccounted  for  is  neither  an  intelligent  nor  a  permanent  acqui- 
sition. But  if  studied  on  the  principles  above  suggested,  they 
not  only  "  purge  and  rekindle "®  the  mental  vision,  they  are 
not  only  "  fellow-labourers  in  the  work  of  conversion,"^  but  they 
also  duectly  prepare  the  way  for  a  higher  study,  partly  by 
diflcoTering  and  developing  the  requisite  faculty  for  it,  partly 
by  introducing  the  mind  to  the  elementary  basis  in  that  struc- : 
ture  of  knowledge  of  which  "  dialectic  "  is  "  the  coping-stone."* 
The  study  of  the  sciences  during  the  ten  years  between 
twenty  and  thirty  is  not,  in  Plato's  plan,  to  claim  the  whole 
time  and  energy  of  the  citizen  who  is  admitted  to  it  He  is 
to  be  at  the  same  time  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  military 
service,  and  testing  the  courage  of  his  moral  convictions  under 
the  various  trials  of  pleasure  and  pain,  fear  and  persuasion, 
whieh  meet  him  in  the  course  of  his  public  duties.®  The  study 
of  ** dialectic,"  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  to  go  on  from  thirty^ 
to  about  thirty-five,  is  to  concentrate  the  entire  faculties  of 
Hie  student  while  it  lasts.^®  Of  the  form  and  substance  of  this 
"  dialectical "  science  we  can  only  collect  hints  from  Plato.  And, 
firstly,  as  to  its  form.  If  we  conceive  "  dialectic  "  as  a  body  of 
scientific  truth,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  system  of 
oniversal  knowledge,  in  which  not  only  the  "hypothetical" 
principles  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  but  those 
)f  all  other  branches  of  himian  inquiry,  found  their  place  and 
ustification,  and  were  seen  to  depend  upon  a  single  "  unhypo- 
:hetical  principle."    Plato  was  as  conscious  as  we  are  that  no 
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such  universal  science  was  in  existence,  but  perhaps  he  felt 
more  strongly  than  we  do  the  importance  of  insisting  upon  its 
theoretical  necessity,  and  of  keeping  the  outlines  of  it  before 
the  mind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  tliink  of  the  study  of 
"  dialectic  "  as  an  educational  study  of  the  true  method  or  logic 
of  thinking,  the  simplest  account  of  it  is  that  it  is  "  that  educa- 
tion which  will  enable  the  student  to  question  and  answer  in 
the  most  scientific  way."^  This  may  seem  to  be  a  great  fall 
from  the  height  to  which  we  are  carried  by  the  conception  of 
a  universal  science,  but  this  is  mainly  because  we  use  oral 
discussion  so  comparatively  little  as  a  means  for  arriving  at 
truth,  and  because  our  ideas  of  science  and  speculation  aie 
associated  with  printed  books  and  systems,  rather  than  with 
the  living  processes  of  thought  which  produce  them.  If  we 
substitute  for ''  the  man  who  can  question  and  answer  in  the 
most  scientific  way,"  "  the  man  who  can  elicit,  whether  from 
his  own  mind  or  that  of  others,  the  truest  thought  on  every 
subject  which  comes  before  him,"  we  shall  have  a  more  adequate 
notion  of  what  Plato  meant.  For  if,  as  he  conceived,  truth  is 
a  system  in  which  no  part  can  be  fully  known  until  its  con- 
nection with  all  other  parts  has  been  apprehended,  it  follows 
that  in  proportion  as  a  man  can  "  give  and  take  account  of" 
any  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject,  he  must  have  the  system 
before  his  mind.  We  can  therefore  understand  how  Plato  can 
say  that  "no  other  procedure  can  undertake  to  give  a  com- 
plete and  methodical  grasp  of  the  essential  nature  of  any  given 
thing."*  For  what  is  the  case  in  what  is  commonly  called  dis- 
cussion ?  Generally  we  go  no  further  with  it  than  to  produce 
a  certain  comfortable  persuasion  in  our  own  minds  or  that  rf 
others;  we  appeal  to  no  higher  standard  than  the  current 
opinions  and  desires  of  the  public  which  we  address  ;*  we  aie 
satisfied  when  we  have  turned  a  smart  phrase  or  won  a  verbal 
victory.*  Even  reasoning  which  aspires  to  be  "philosophical" 
is  often  only  an  artificial  arrangement  of  skilfully  adjusted 
words,  which  seem  to  have  admirable  coherence,  but  bear  no 
relation  to  facts.^    But  let  us  suppose  a  mind  to  which  debate, 
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whether  outward  or  inward,  has  no  other  object  than  the 
attainment  of  truth  ;^  a  mind  bent  upon  arriving  at  and  im- 
parting conviction,  and  feeling  that  a  lifetime  is  but  a  frag- 
ment in  the  eternity  which  such  a  work  demands  ;*  suppose  it 
filled  with  an  insatiate  desire  for  reality,'  which  no  fitigment  is 
so  insignificant  as  to  escape/  no  objections  so  formidable  as  to 
det^r,*  no  complexity  so  great  as  to  confuse,*  no  hypothesis  so 
\dtimate  as  to  satisfy  ;^  suppose  too  that  such  a  mind  had  been 
trained  by  many  years*  practice  in  the  power  of  abstracting 
itself  from  the  immediate  presentations  of  time  and  place,  so 
that  it  was  able  to  "  let  go  eyes  and  other  senses,  and  make 
its  way  to  the  real  truth  ;"^  and  suppose  that  there  is  present 
in  it,  not  only  the  general  desire  for  truth  and  the  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  arriving  at  it,  but  also  a  conception,  in  outline 
only,  bnt  not  therefore  the  less  firm  or  definite,  of  the  form  in 
which  t]ie  truth  exists  and  in  which  it  must  be  apprehended 
by  the  mind,  a  conception  leading  us  to  look  everywhere  for 
unity  in  multiplicity  and  differentiation   in  unity,  so  that 
while  no  piece  of  truth  can  be  confounded  with  any  other,  no 
piece  can  be  isolated  from  any  other ;  and  suppose,  lastly,  that 
this  conception  of  the  constitution  of  truth  had  borne  fruit  in 
an  approximate  systematisation  of  the  existing  sum  of  know- 
ledge, a  logic  of  truth  as  complete  as  the  state  of  the  human 
mind  at  the  time  admits,  and  that  this  logic  had  been  studied 
and  practised  unremittingly  for  years :  then  we  shall  perhaps 
have  some  idea  of  what  Plato  intended  by  the  true  "  dialec- 
tical" nature  and  the  true  "dialectical"  education. 

We  shall  probably  feel  that  such  an  education  must  depend 
for  its  success  more  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  imparted  and 
received  than  upon  its  particular  form  and  matter.  And  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  be  further  than  Plato  from  the  idea  that 
"  dialectic"  is  a  ready-made  system  of  formulas  to  be  swallowed 
whole  by  the  mind.  He  is  never  tired  of  insisting  upon  the 
importance  of  choosing  the  right  natures  for  the  stuay  of  the 
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sciences,  and  still  more  for  that  of  "  dialectic."  They  must 
be,  not  "  bastards,"  but  "  genuine  "  children  of  philosophy  ;^ 
"  sound  in  limb  and  sound  in  mind,"  well  grown  and  developed, 
not  one-sided  "cripples."*  They  must  not  only  be  quick  to 
learn,  but  must  have  also  the  qualities  of  intellectual  retentive- 
ness  and  endurance  and  love  of  work,  "  for  hard  study  makes 
a  craven  of  the  soul  much  more  than  gymnastic ;  the  work 
comes  more  home  to  it,  for  the  soul  has  it  all  to  itself,  and  does 
not  share  it  with  the  body."^  Above  all,  they  should  be  of  the 
proper  age,  and  should  have  been  "  dyed "  indelibly  with  the 
spirit  of  law  and  order,  so  that  they  may  combine,  what  it  is 
hard  to  find  in  combination,  constancy  and  steadiness  of  char- 

tacter  with  speculative  activity  and  aspiration.*  Otherwise  the 
study  of  dialectic  will  continue  to  bring  upon  philosophy  the 
-  charge  which  is  so  often  made  against  it,  that  it  unsettles  the 
mind  and  undermines  morality.^  For,  as  we  have  already 
heard,®  philosophy  is  a  double-edged  instrument ;  the  specular 
tive  spirit  w^hich  demands  to  have  its  beliefs  justified  and  its 
experience  accounted  for,  may  by  a  turn  of  the  hand  become 
the  spirit  of  revolution,  denying  the  validity  of  all  beliefs  and 
the  reasonableness  of  any  experience ;  and  the  same  logical 
method  which,  when  rightly  handled,  guides  us  through  the 
maze  of  opinion  and  reveals  the  essential  forms  of  truth,  may 
be  applied  by  the  intellectual  gladiator  to  show  that  one  thing 
is  no  more  true  than  another,  and  to  confound  real  distinctions 
in  a  mist  of  words.  The  danger  lies  in  the  transition  from 
the  atmosphere  of  "  opinion  "  to  that  of  "  knowledge."  In  the 
former  we  seem  to  bo  surrounded  by  a  world  of  soUd  and  pe^ 
manent  objects,  each  with  a  definite  position  and  character 
of  its  own,  with  which  our  ideas  are  inseparably  bound  up. 
Our  principles  are  materialised  in  particular  persons  and  things, 
and  these  in  their  turn  are  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  prin- 
ciples. Of  the  possible  incongruity  between  an  idea  and  its 
local  and  temporal  embodiment  we  are  as  yet  unconscioosw 
But  the  mind  has  an  inherent  and  a  justifiable  impulse  to 
advance  upon  this  state ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  truth  is  not 
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local  or  temporal,  and  however  necessary  it  may  be  that 
erience  of  it  should  be  so,  it  will  be  continually,  so  to 
ing  the  lie  to  that  experience  and  breaking  the  limita- 
3  posed  upon  it.  And  in  this  capacity  which  the  mind 
5S  of  rising  above  itself,^  asking  itself  questions,  feeling 
Taction  with  its  own  results,  lies  the  real  condition  and 
»f  progress,  intellectual  and  moral.  But  the  difficulty 
jgulat^  the  capacity  rightly,  to  awaken  it  at  the  right 
,  and  to  exercise  it  in  the  right  method.  The  power  of 
nanipulation  in  clever  people  is  often  far  in  advance  of 
Qgth  of  their  character.  The  first  sense  of  command 
^cal  formulas,  not  imlike  that  of  command  over  literary 
Lon,  is  apt  to  upset  the  balance  of  the  mind,  which  feels 
had  the  world  at  its  command,  because  it  can  set  it  up 
lock  it  down  again  in  syllogisms.  Many  of  us  must 
nerved,  as  Plato  had  done,  "  that  schoolboys,  when  they 
ir  first  taste  of  logic,  make  free  with  it  as  if  it  were  a 
they  are  lor  ever  using  it  to  contradict  people,  and  in 
»n  of  those  who  confute  them  they  go  and  confute  others, 
sed  as  puppies  to  worry  and  tear  every  one  who  comes 
:  way."^  But  there  is  a  more  serious  danger  than  that 
from  the  mere  delight  in  the  exercise  of  a  new  accom- 
tnt.  The  "  flattering "  *  voice  of  pleasure  is  always 
ging  the  intellect  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  beliefs  and  insti- 
in  which  we  have  been  brought  up.  The  "  question- 
rit"  *  comes  to  us  and  asks  "  What  is  houour  ?"  "  What 
ce  ? "  We  answer  by  pointing  to  this  and  that  belief, 
1  that  course  of  action,  according  to  what  we  have  been 
But  logic  has  no  difficulty  in  confuting  us,  in  showing 
s  particular  belief  or  action  is  in  itself  "  no  more  right 
rong ;  '*  ^  for  the  particularity  of  the  belief  or  the  act  is 
at  is  unessential  to  their  moral  quality,  as  the  particular 
>r  size  is  unessential  to  the  mathematical  quality  of  a 
.  It  is  only  as  "  partaking  in  "  or  "  imaging "  some-  • 
rhich  cannot  be  apprehended  in  the  limits  of  sensible 
ace,  that  the  particidar  phenomenon  has  a  moral  value. 
— ■  "\ 
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But  if   the  mind  has  not  yet  realised  this,'  if  it  has  only 
realised  the  relativity  of  the  particular  form  of  presentation,  it 
will  probably  identify  the  unessential  and  phenomenal  con- 
ditions with  this  essential  reality,  and  in  ceasing  to  believe  in 
them  will  cease  to  believe  in  anything  at  all.    Against  such  a 
tragic  result,  which  brings  discredit  on  philosophy  and  turns 
into  enemies  of  society  men  capable  of  being  its  saviours, 
Plato  would  guard  by  putting  off  real  philosophical  study  till 
thirty,  restricting  it  as  far  as  possible  to  those  characters  which 
combine  the  requisite  moral  constancy  with  the  requisite  specu- 
lative interest  and  ability,  and  preparing  for  it  by  a  long  and 
severe  discipline  both  in  intellectusd  and  practical  work.    In 
other  words,  he  would  not  have  "  the  question  "  asked  until  the 
mind  is  already  on  the  way  to  answer  it,  or  the  "  reason  why" 
given  until  it  merely  means  the  throwing  of  a  stronger  light 
upon  truth  already  seen.     "  Dialectic  "  should  "  destroy  hypo- 
theses,"* but  only  "  in  order  to  establish  them ;"  it  should  lead 
the  mind  to  see  through  empirical  facts,  but  not  into  a  daik- 
ness  or  vacuum,  only  into  a  wider  vista  of  clearer  trutL* 

A  systematic  study  of  philosophy,  in  the  spirit  and  under 
the  conditions  suggested  by  Plato,  is  as  remote  from  the  modem 
theory  and  practice  of  education  as  a  systematic  employment 
of  the  arts.  His  account  of  what  actually  took  place  in  his 
time  might  be  applied  with  slight  modifications  to  our  own : 
"  those  who  study  philosophy  at  all,  do  it  in  this  way  :  when 
they  are  just  emerged  from  boyhood,  in  the  intervals  of  business 
and  money-making,  they  go  into  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
subject,  I  mean  logic,  and  then  they  leave  it;  I  am  speaking  of 
those  who  become  the  greatest  proficients ;  and  in  after  yean^ 
if  they  ever  accept  an  invitation  to  listen  to  a  philosophical 
discussion,  they  are  quite  proud  of  themselves,  for  they  loci 
upon  it  as  a  mere  pastime ;  and  as  they  draw  towards  old  age, 
their  light  goes  out,  all  but  that  of  a  very  few,  and  is  never 
kindled  again."*  Philosophy  in  modern  England  has  not  even 
the  advantage,  a  dubious  advantage  perhaps,  of  that  conven- 
tional glory  which  attached  to  the  word  in  the  society  of  Plato's 
day,  when  a  "  philosopher  "  seems  to  have  combined  in  himself 
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the  lofty  associations  of  the  "  savant "  with  the  social  prestige  of 
the  "  man  of  culture."  It  would  hardly  now  be  said  of  philosophy 
that  it  is  "  a  place  full  of  fair  names  and  shows,"  ^  into  which 
the  "  escaped  convicts  "  of  other  professions  "  are  glad  to  take  a 
leap."     In  the  popular  estimation,  it  is  a  cold  and  comfortless 
region,  haunted  mainly  by  the  fancies  of  dreamers,  the  sneers 
of  sceptics,  and  the  formulas  of  pedants.    Not,  indeed,  that  it 
is  looked  upon  with  less  suspicion  on  that  account.    The  cry  is 
as  loud  now  as  it  was  in  Plato's  time,  that  speculation  unsettles 
and  corrupts  the  mind  of  the  young.    And  if  we  may  retort  with 
him  that  the  so-called  theories  upon  which  society  is  so  hard 
are  often  nothing  but  its  own  opinions  articulately  expressed,* 
and  though  we  may  not  attach  so  much  importance  as  he  did 
to  the  love  of  speculative  truth  and  the  dangers  of  its  perversion, 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  forcible  or  adroit  expression  of  what 
many  men  are  dumbly  feeling  has  in  itself  an  incalculable 
power,  and  that  not  only  are  many  honest  minds  needlessly 
perplexed  by  speculative  writing  and  discussion,  but  that  much 
real  force  of  intellect  and  character  is  spoiled  or  frittered  away  1 
by  the' want  of  method  and  management  in  the  higher  branches 
of  our  education.    But  though  we  may  still  feel  the  reality  and 
presence  of  Plato's  difficulties,  we  are  as  far  as  he  could  be  from 
any  prospect  of  applying  his  remedies.     If  the  idea  of  concen- 
trating the  efforts  of  literary  and  artistic  genius  upon  education 
seemed  chimerical,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  proposal  that 
our  best  and  ablest  men  should  combine  a  severe  course  of 
scientific  study  with  the  first  ten  years  of  active  life,  and 
then  give   exclusive  attention  to  logic  and  metaphysics  for 
five  years  more  ?    Or,  even  if  the  proposal  itself  were  more 
likely  to  find  favour  or  attention,  where  is  that  co-ordination 
of  the  sciences,  and,  still  more,  where  is  that  science  of  logic, 
which  could,  with  any  confidence,  be  set  before  an  aspiring 
mind  ?     In  the  case  of  this,  as  of  others  of  the  most  valuable 
ideas  in  the  Btpublic,  we  are  reduced  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  crumbs  which  fall  froiii  the  *'  feast  of  reason."    In  the  way 
of  its  literal  execution  we  can  do  hardly  anything;  but  we 
might  do  a  little  towards  carrying  out  some  of  its  spirit.    We 
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might  introduce  more  continuity  into  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools  and .  universities,  trying  to  give  the  mind  its  natural 
food  at  the  right  times,  and  not  letting  it  be  still  sprawling  on 
the  ground  when  it  ought  to  be  able  to  walk,  nor  asking  it  to 
climb  a  mountain  before  it  can  find  its  way  about  the  house. 
The  writers  and  supporters  of  our  periodical  literature  might 
have  more  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  calling,  and 
realise  more  fully  that  they  spread  truth  or  falsehood,  as  well  as 
provide  excitement  or  relaxation.  Above  all,  we  might  con- 
vince ourselves  that  speculation,  when  it  deserves  the  name, 
does  not  mean  spinning  cobwebs  or  playing  with  fireworks,  but 
the  finding  of  clews  in  the  chaos  of  fact,  and  the  letting  in  the 
daylight  through  the  mist  of  prejudice ;  and  that  the  specula- 
tive spirit,  though  it  may  have  many  counterfeits,  is  a  real 
element  in  human  nature,  and  an  element  to  which  it  owes  both 
its  most  splendid  achievements  and  its  most  disastrous  failures. 
To  discuss  the  details  of  any  educational  system,  actual  or 
possible,  would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  an  essay,  and  would 
be  especially  fruitless  when  the  position  of  the  natural  sciences 
in  education  and  their  relation  to  philosophy  is  still  a  subject 
of  so  much  dispute.  As  long  as  the  advocates  of  scientific 
education  suppose  themselves,  or  are  supposed,  to  be  in  essen- 
tial antagonism  to  those  of  a  liter^y  education,  and  as  long  as 
inetaphysics  is  understood  to  mean  a  mass  of  exploded  fancies, 
there  can  be  no  common  ground  between  ourselves  and  Plata 
His  whole  theory  hangs  upon  the  principle  that  the  study  of 
the  sciences  should  be  complementary  to  a  previous  training 
through  literature  and  art,  and  should  itself  be  supplemented 
in  turn  by  a  study  of  those  universal  logical  principles  to  which 
it  points,  and  in  which  its  problems  find  solution.  Amongst 
ourselves  the  educational  u^e  of  science,  apart  from  its  teaching 
for  practical  application,  can  only  be  said  to  have  just  begun, 
and  is  still  mostly  confined  to  the  popularisation  of  certain 
elementary  truths  with  a  view  of  stimulating  early  habits  of 
observation  and  an  interest  in  external  nature.  The  idea  of  a  sys- 
tematic exliibition  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  sciences,  such 
as  should  not  only  train  the  mind  to  think,  but  should  awaken 
its  perception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  world  in  which  it  liv^, 
and  "  draw  it  gently  out  of  the  outlandish  slough  "  in  which  it 
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is  half  buried,  is  still  only  an  idea.  Nor  can  the  existing  teach- 
ing of  philosophy  be  said  to  satisfy  Plato's  requirements  any 
better  than  that  of  science.  A  not  very  profound  knowledge  of 
small  portions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  a  smattering  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  mainly  derived  from  second-rate  handbooks,  or  a 
familiarity  with  some  generalised  theory  of  evolution,  represent 
the  chief  part  of  what  we  can  point  to  as  the  results  in  this 
branch  of  education.  Meantime  the  air  teems  with  speculation 
and  discussion ;  questions  are  raised  and  answered  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals  which  could  hardly  have  been  printed  twenty 
years  ago  without  raising  an  uproar;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
those  "  young  men  of  talent,  able  to  skim  the  surface  of  every- 
thing that  is  said,  and  to  draw  inferences  from  it  as  to  the  best 
way  of  leading  their  lives,"  ^  of  whom  Plato  anxiously  asked, 
"  What  aie  we  to  suppose  that  they  will  do  ?"  In  the  dearth 
of  really  original  contemporary  speculation,  we  seem  to  be 
driven  back  upon  a  work  only  less  difficult  than  that  of  crea- 
tion, the  work  of  interpreting  the  past.  The  task  of  editing 
philosophical  books  for  educational  purposes  requires,  as  much 
as  any  task,  real  editorial  genius,  and  as  yet  it  has  scarcely 
been  attempted ;  nor  have  we  any  adequate  collection  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  great  philosophical  writings,  such  as  can 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  students.  Perhaps,  if  the  present 
interest  in  elementary  education  is  ever  followed  by  an  equal 
interest  in  its  higher  grades,  the  expenditure  of  industry  and 
ability  upon  primers  and  handbooks  will  be  paralleled  by  an 
effort  to  make  accessible  to  the  more  advanced  minds  of  the 
community  some  of  the  original  works  which  are  now  being 
made  meat  for  the  babes.  We  cannot  expect  to  revive  the 
days  when  truth  was  communicated  by  question  and  answer, 
though  we  may  adopt  some  of  their  method  on  a  humble  scale ; 
bat  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  the  few  men  in  each 
generation  who  might  once  have  discussed  philosophy  in  the 
streets  of  Athens  or  the  gardens  of  the  Academy  should  make 
the  works  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world  not  a  dead  letter, 
but  a  living  voice,  by  entering  into  their  spirit,  interpreting 
their  speech,  and  carrying  on  their  thought. 
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We  have  been  thus  far  considering  the  Platonic  education  in 
science  and  "dialectic"  mainly  in  its  formal  aspect,  and  we  have 
found  in  it  a  method  for  leading  the  soul  from  the  stage  in  which 
its  knowledge  is  held  in  the  form  of  opinion  and  imagination  to 
that  in  which  it  is  held  in  the  form  of  an  intelligible  system. 
But  we  have  heard  scarcely  anything  of  the  matter  or  substance 
of  the  education :  much  about  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  teach 
the  mind  to  think,  little  of  what  it  is  to  teach«     And  the  ques- 
tion which  now  remains  to  be  asked,  and  the  answer  to  which 
puts  the  coping-stone  to  Plato's  theory  of  education,  is.  What 
is  the  ultimate  lesson  which  the  human  mind  has  got  to  learn, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  all  this  elaborate  apparatus  has  been 
put  together  ?     In  the  language  of  Plato's  allegory.  Where  is  the 
upper  air  to  which  the  prisoners  have  to  ascend,  and  what  is 
the  sun  to  which  their  eyes  have  to  be  turned  ?    Or,  in  his 
technical  pliraseology,  Wliat  is  that  unhypothetical  first  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  whole  stiiicture  of  truth  depends,  and  to 
grasp  which  is  the  crowning  act  of  knowledge?    We  have 
already  seen  (p.  137)  briefly  and  by  anticipation  what  is  Plato's 
answer  to  these  questions.    It  is  "  the  form  of  the  good  **  which 
is  "the  greatest  of  all  studies  ;"^  it  is  this  which  ''comes  last 
in  the  world  of  knowledge  ;"^  it  is  this  which  is  the  end  of  tiie 
"  dialectical "  process,*  the  ultimate  principle  to  which  all  the 
"  hypotheses  "  of  knowledge  are  to  be  referred. 

The  word  ''  good "  has  so  many  meanings  and  associations 
in  English,  that  it  is  important  to  be  clear  as  to  the  particular 
sense  in  which  its  Greek  equivalent  was  used  by  Plato.  That 
sense  is  perhaps  most  simply  and  most  clearly  illustrated  in  tha 
familiar  expressions,  "What  is  the  good  of  a  thing?"  and 
"  What  is  a  thing  good  for  ?"  The  answers  to  both  these  ques- 
tions will  give  us  the  use,  purpose,  or  end,  which  the  thing  in 
question  serves,  and  when  we  say  a  given  thing  is  "good" in 
this  sense,  we  can  generally  paraphrase  the  expression  into  "  it 
does  its  work,  or  serves  its  purpose,  well."  From  this  sense  is 
to  be  distinguished  what  would  commonly  be  called  the  more 
"  moral "  sense  of  "  good."  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  how  fcr 
the  two  uses  have  modified  one  another ;  but  in  the  minds  of 
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most  people  there  is  a  tolerably  marked  distinction  between  the 
sense  in  which  they  speak  of  "  a  good  man  "  and  that  in  which 
they  speak  of  "  a  good  horse "  or  "  a  good  plough."     In  the 
former  case  they  think  primarily  of  a  certain  state  of  mind  or 
character,  secondarily  of  the  end  which  it  fulfils,  or  the  work  in 
which  it  is  manifested  ;  in  the  latter,  the  work  which  the  horse 
or  plough  does  is  the  first  consideration,  the  conditions  of  their 
doing  it  come  second.    We  shall  understand,  not  only  Plato; 
but  the  whole  of  Greek  moral  philosophy,  better,  if  we  bear  the 
second  use  of  "  good "  in  mind ;  if  we  accustom  ourselves  toi 
think  of  man  as  having  a  specific  work  to  do,  of  morality  as  hiW 
doing  that  work  well,  of  virtue  or  "  goodness  "  as  the  quality 
which  makes  him  do  it  well,  and  of  "  the  good  "  as  that  whicp 
the  work  serves  or  realises,  and  in  serving  and  realising  which 
it  is  itself"  good."     Unfortunately  the  modem  associations  with 
the  WQid  **  good  "  in  this  sense  are  somewhat  narrow  and  mis- 
leading.   When  we  ask.  What  is  the  "  good  "  of  a  thing  ?  we  are 
apl  to  think  of  the  "  good  "  in  question  as  a  purpose  or  end  out- 
side the  thing  itself,  to  which  it  is  made  or  supposed  (perhaps 
only  by  ourselves)  to  contribute ;  and  it  is  to  this  perversion  of  a 
tnie  idea  that  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  owes  much  of  its  de- 
served disrepute.    To  conceive  of  a  thing  as  good  for  something, 
or  having  some  good,  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words,  nothing 
more  than  to  conceive  of  it  as  having  a  meaning  or  being  intel- 
ligible; for,  strictly  speaking,  a  thing  of  which  the  elements 
exist  aide  by  side  in  no  connection  or  order  whatever,  or  a  thing 
which  itself  exists  by  the  side  of  other  things  without  standing 
in  any  expressible  relation  to  them,  is  to  our  intelligence  an 
inoonoeivable  nonentity.    And  the  moment  that  we  mentally 
interpret  a  thing,  or,  in  other  words,  understand  it,  we  give  it  a 
reason  for  existing,  whether  that  reason  be  a  form  which  it 
assumes,  a  purpose  which  it  serves,  a  function  which  it  per- 
forms, or  a  substance  which  it  is.    We  may  protest  as  vigorously 
as  we  can  against  the  utilitarian  or  pietistic  applications  of  such 
a  conception ;  we  may  warn  students  of  science  against  the 
dangerous  tendency  to  anticipate  nature,  and  to  translate  facts 
into  the  formulas  of  their  own  wish  or  fancy ;  but  such  protests 
and  warnings  touch  only  the  abuse,  not  the  essence,  of  the 
conception,  that  the  world  is  not  an  immeaning  chaos,  but  a 
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something  of  which,  however  slowly  and  with  however  many 
mistakes,  we  are  discovering,  and  not  merely  inventing,  the 
significance. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  make  these  few  preliminary  remarks 
in  order  to  get  a  point  of  departure  for  considering  Plato's 
account  of  "  the  good  "  in  the  Eepublic,    That  account  may  be 
treated  conveniently  under  three  heads,  according  as  "the  good" 
is  regarded  from  an  ethical,'^  logical,  or  a  metaphysical  and 
religious  point  of  view.    And  firstly, "  the  good  "  is  "  that  which 
every  soul  pursues,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  it  does  all  that  ifc 
does  ;"^  it  is  the  object  in  life  which  all  men  more  or  less  fed 
*  themselves  to  have,  but  which  very  few  clearly  conceive"  or 
could  clearly  express  ;  it  is  that  which  makes  everything  which 
we  do  seem  worth  doing,  and  everything  which  we  posseas 
worth  possessing ;  -  that  about  which  no  one  would  willingly 
deceive  himself,  but  of  which  every  one  says  or  thinks,  "  this  at 
least  is  something  real,  and  this  is  what  I  really  live  for."* 
Theories  of  life  apparently  the  most  opposite  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  this  conception ;  the  man  who  lives  for  pleasure  does 
not  really  live  for  pleasure  pure  and  simple;*  he  admits  the  dis- 
tinction of  "good  "and  "  bad  "  pleasures,  and  he  chooses*  the 
good  ones,  in  other  words,  those  w^hich  fall  in  with  his  genend 
scheme  of  life,  however  fragmentary  or  dim  that  scheme  may 
be.     So,  too,  with  those  who  live  for  knowledge ;  ^  it  is  not 
mere  intellectual  insight  which  is  their  aim,  but  insight  into 
something  "  good,"  something  which  they  think  worth  knowing 
or  having ;  for  w^hat  is  all  knowledge  worth  unless  it  have  some 
relation  to  our  life,  unless  it  show  us  what  is  the  good  in  oar 
life,  and  in  the  world  where  it  is  lived?     And  yet,  tho&j^ 
every  one  has,  more  or  less  consciously,  some  such  ultimate 
object,  something  about  which  he  would  wish  to  be  sure,  some- 
thing which  makes  things  worth  doing  and  having,  it  is  here 
more  than  in  any  other  point  that  the  ignorance  of  mankind  is 
most  conspicuous.    Most  people  "have  no  one  mark  in  life  at 
i  which  to  aim  in  all  that  they  do,"*  and  are  more  sure  about  any- 
thing almost  than  about  the  real  object  of  their  desire.    The 
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mmediate  steps  which  they  take,  the  present  means  which  they 
mploy,  seem  to  them  much  more  clear  than  the  ultimate  goal 
o  which  they  aspire.    And  this  uncertainty  of  aim  reacts  upon 
he  rest  of  their  life;  the  proximate  advantages  which  they 
rasp  at  elude  them  and  turn  out  profitless,  just  because  they 
ave  no  connection,  no  pervading  purpose,  no  whole  in  which 
bey  find  a  place.^    It  is  the  same  want  of  unity  and  consist-  / 
ncy  which  makes  most  of  our  moral  ideas  and  character  so  / 
rague  and  insecure.    We  talk  of  our  principles  of  justice  and  / 
lonoor,  but  how  can  we  be   said  to  understand,   or  even  to^ 
poasess,  a  principle  or  a  virtue,  unless  we  see  "  wherein  they  are 
jood,''*  unless  we  know  what  it  is  which  gives  them  their  value, 
anless  they  are  not  isolated  fi^agments  in  a  vague  "  sketch  "  *  of 
life,  but  connected  parts  in  a  fully  wrought  design  ?    How  can 
a  man  order  his  own  life  or  that  of  others,  if  he  has  "  no  clear  / 
pattein  in  his  soul  "*  to  the  ideal  truth  of  which  he  can  look  for  ■ 
guidance?     How  can  he  maintain  existing  laws  or  institutions, 
or  lefonn  them  when  they  need  it,  if  his  acquaintance  with 
them  is  the  merely  empirical   familiarity  which  a  blind  man 
mi^t  have  with  things  which  he  had  often  touched,  or  with  a 
road  along  which  he  had  learnt  to  walk  straight  V"    Such  a  man 
ia  only  half  awake  f  the  good  things  which  he  supposes  him- 
self to  secure  are  only  images  and  shadows  of  the  truth ;  his 
mental  grasp  of  them  is  conventional  and  unintelligent,^  and 
is  liable  to  be  loosened  by  every  logical  objection.     He  can 
"gnre  no  account"  of  them  to  himself  or  others,  can  ape^^io 
siiigjk  •  form  "  underlying  their  variety,  but  coqfiw^  what  is 
flssnifiiil  in  them  with  what  is  unessential,  the  fragment  with 
tlie  whole,  the  resemblance  with  the  reality. 

It  is  the  perception  of  "  the  good,"  then,  which  is  required  to 
complete  morality,  to  do  away  with  the  vagueness,  the  aimless- 
oess,  the  blindness,  the  firagmentariness,  of  life,  and  to  give  it 
anity,  completeness,  and  decision.     But  Plato  sees  in  it  the  < 
condition,  not  only  of  conduct,  but  of  knowledge  also.    What  ! 
the  sun  is  in  the  world  of  visible  objects,  that  he  conceived  "  the  ' 
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good  "  to  be  in  the  sphere  of  intelligence.^    To  the  complete 
fact  of  sight  there  are,  in  Plato's  view,  four  factors  necessaiy, 
an  eye  capable  of  seeing,  an  object  capable  of  being  seen,  light 
in  the  eye  and  the  object,  and  the  sun  of  which  the  light  is  an 
"  effluence."    The  fact  of  knowledge  may  be  analogously  ana- 
■  lysed :  there  must  be  a  subject  capable  of  knowing  and  an  ob- 
ject capable  of  being  known,  there  must  be  intelligence  present 
in  both  making  the  one  intelligent  and  the  other  intelligible,  and 
there  must  be  a  source  of  intelligence  from  which  it  is  diffused 
through  the  twin  world  of  subject  and  object,  soul  and  being. 
*Such  a  source  is  "the  good,"  which  "supplies  truth  to  the 
object  of  knowledge,  and  gives  to  the  subject  the  power  of 
knowing."^  Nor  is  this  all :  as  the  sun  is  the  condition  not  only 
of  vision  and  visibility,  but  also  of  birth,  growth,  and  nurture 
to  visible  things,  so  the  olgects  of  knowledge  owe  to  "the 
good,"  not  only  their  truth,  but  also  their  very  being  and 
essence.'    And  lastly,  like  the  sun  in  the  allegory  of  the  cave, 
"  the  good  "  is  the  crowning  vision  in  the  upward  progress  of 
the  soul  from  darkness  to  light ;  or,  speaking  without  metaphor, 
if  the  soul,  in  the  strength  of  the  dialectical  impulse,  penetrates 
right  through  the  imagery  of  sense,  and  traverses  the  whole 
chain  of  intelligible  relations,  the  "  end  of  the  intelligible"*  at 
which  it  arrives,  the  "  unhypothetical  first  principle,"  upon 
which  it  sees  the  whole  structure  of  knowledge  to  depend,  is 
again  "the  good."     In  Plato's  mind  then,  the  conception  of 
knowledge  and  truth,  the  conception  of  objective  reality  or 
essence,  and  the  conception  of  a  systematic  order  or  cosmos, 
alike  implied  the  conception  of  a  "  good,"  which  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  of  them,  but  is  the  condition  or  logical 
IprikLS  of  them  all.^    Things  are  known  and  understood  so  far  ts 
they  are  seen  as  elements  in  a  rational  order ;  knowledge  is  the 
perception  of  them  as  such,  and  things  so  perceived  are  truly 
perceived.    Again,  a  thing  is  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  its  position 
in  such  an  order.    As  in  the  physical  organism  the  character 
of  each  organ  depends  upon  its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  has 
no  existence  apart  from  that  relation  ;•  as  in  the  larger  whole 
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of  the  state  each  member  only  preserves  his  true  individuality 
so  long  as  he  takes  his  proper  place  in  the  organisation  of 
labour,  and  loses  it  when  he  ceases  to  do  so  ;^  so  in  the  universal 
order  of  existence,  each  constituent  not  only  is  understood,  but 
subsists,  only  so  far  as  it  remains  true  to  its  place  in  the  order, 
and  as  that  place  is  determined  by  the  ruling  principle,  end,  or 
**  good,"  of  the  order,  it  is  to  this  ultimately  that  it  owes  what 
it    is.     Lastly,  as  a  life  without  purpose  is  blind,  as  qualities 
without  unity  and  connection  are  sketchy  and  incomplete,  so 
a  system  of  truth  without  an  unconditioned  principle  to  depend 
on  18  baseless  and  ''  dreamy ;"  and  such  an  unconditioned  prin-  j 
dple  Plato  could  only  conceive  in  the  form  of  an  absolute  end, '  i 
which  casts  a  light  backward  through  the  whole  system  of 
existenee,  but  is  itself  above  and  beyond  it.     It  thus  becomes 
intelfig^le  how  he  could  speak  of  sciences  so  abstract  as  the 
mathematical  as  leading  up  to  "  the  good,"  *  of  geometry  as 
'^ making  us  see  the  form  of  the  good  more  easily,"'  and  of  the 
study  of  harmony  as  "useful  for  the  investigation  of  the 
beantifbl  and  the  good."  *    For,  if  each  science  deals  with  a  par- 
ticular **  form  "  of  universal  being,  and  each  "  form  "  'points  to 
and  connects  with  the  "form"  above  it,  and  ultimately  the 
hig^t  **  form,"  then  even  in  the  simple  relations  of  number, 
figme,  and  sound,  we  may  expect  to  hear  the  faint  "  prelude  "• 
to  the  fer-off  "  strain  "  of  that  fuller  intelligence  "  whose  voice 
is  the  harmony  of  the  world." 

from  this  conception  of  a  logically  implied  condition  or 
postulate  of  the  world  of  knowledge,  it  was  to  Plato  an  easy 
step  to  the  conception  of  a  creative  cause  of  the  universe, 
both  material  and  intelligible,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
the  sun  spoken  of,  not  only  as  the  "analogue,"  but  as  the 
•  b^otten  child,"®  of  the  good.  Plato  seems  here  to  have  com- 
bined the  metaphysical  conception  which  he  expresses  in  the 
Phcbtdo  with  the  more  mythological  ideas  of  the  Timaetis.  In 
the  former  dialogue,^  the  "  choice  of  the  good  and  the  best"  is 
represented  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  intelligence,  and 
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any  one  who  holds  that  the  universe  is  reaUy  the  work  of 
intelligence  is  bound  to  show  that  "it  is  the  good  and  right 
which  binds  and  holds  it  together;"  for  it  is  folly  to  think  that 
we  shall  ever  find  "  an  Atljis  "  to  support  it  "  more  mighty  and 
more  immortal  and  more  sustaining"  than  this.  In  the 
TimatiLs}  "  the  maker  and  father  of  the  universe,"  whom  "  it  is 
hard  to  find  out  and  impossible  to  declare  to  every  one,"  being 
himself  good,  and  therefore  incapable  of  envy,  creates  the  sen- 
sible 'world  in  all  things  as  good,  that  is  as  like  himself,  as  the 
conditions  of  sensible  existence  allow.  The  whole  material 
universe  is  thus  the  "  image "  *  or  expression  to  sense  of  an 
intelligible  system,  and  though  this  intelligible  system  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  "  pattern "  *  upon  which  the  Creator 
made  the  world,  it  seems  to  be  practically  absorbed  in  the 
Creator  himself  when,  at  the  end  of  the  work,*  the  visible 
cosmos  is  said  to  be  "  the  image  of  its  maker,  God  manifest  to 
sense."  In  the  light  of  these  passages  we  may  interpret  the 
account  of  the  good  in  tlie  Republic,  It  is  the  final  cause  of 
the  world ;  not  that 

"  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves," 

but  the  immanent  reason  in  things,  in  virtue  of  which  each 
realises  its  own  end  in  realising  that  of  the  whole.  It  is  ako 
the  eternally  creative  power  which  sustains  existence ;  which 
imagination  represents  in  ^ "  picture-language "  as  a  person 
making  all  things  good,  and  which  reason  apprehends  as  iiie 
"  unhypothetical  principle"  which  all  truth  and  goodness  leadnp 
to  and  imply.  Art,  morality,  and  science  have  each  something  to 
tell  of  it,  for  it  is  "  in  a  manner  the  cause  of  all  that  we  know,"' 
whether  in  a  more  or  a  less  perfect  form.  It  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  child's  story  of  the  God  who  is  perfectly  good  and 
unchangeable,^  in  the  poem  which  presents  the  ®  "  image  of  the 
good  character "  in  its  simplicity  and  integrity,  in  the  beautj 
of  line  and  melody  which  speak  of  "  that  beauty  in  which  all 
things  work  and  move."*    Or  again,  it  is  the  divine  beneficence 
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[1  does  no  evil,  the  moral  perfection  in  which  our  frag- 
ary  virtues  find  their  "  filling  np,"^  the  spirit  of  a  world 
e  injustice  is  neither  done  nor  suffered,*  and  which  we  may 
at  until  we  become  like  it.  Or,  once  more,'  the  sciences 
13  on  the  ascent  which  leads  to  it,  and  surrender  their 
theses  to  receive  them  from  it  again  connected  and  estab- 
1 ;  pliilosophy  teaches  us  to  find  the  outlines  and  articula- 
of  its  presence  under  the  motley  confusion  of  appearances;* 
he  working  life  of  mature  and  educated  manhood  supplies 
ough  material  in  which  those  who  have  mastered  their 
1  in  theory  may  learn  to  understand  and  work  it  out  in 
ice.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  the  fifteen  years  of 
ing  in  sciences  and  dialectic  are  to  be  followed,  in  Plato's 
me,  by  fifteen  more  years  of  public  service,  "  in  order  that 
citizen  may  not  be  behind  the  rest  in  experience;"^  and 
ng  all  this  time  he  is  to  be  tested  in  the  strength  of  his 
1  and  character,  "  whether  he  will  stand  being  pulled  about 
way  and  that,  or  will  blench  at  all"  Not  till  he  has 
sed  through  this  trial  and  shown  himself  foremost  both  in 
n  and  in  knowledge,"  is  he  to  be  made  "  to  turn  the  eye 
is  soul  upward  and  look  at  the  very  good  itself,  which  is 
iniversal  source  of  light."*  Then  at  last  the  world  will  lie 
before  his  mind,  ordered  and  intelligible,  connected  and 
aded  by  a  single  principle  which  he  can  trace  in  many 
3  and  combinations,^  but  can  distinguish  from  them  alL 
I  the  shadows  and  images  of  everyday  life  will  acquire 
'  true  meaning,  for  he  will  see  through  and  over  them  to 
realities  which  they  reflect.®  The  isolated  and  self-con- 
ctory  maxims  of  popular  morality  will  interpret  themselves 
fragments  of  a  single  perfection,  which  human  life  suggests 
gh  it  does  not  realise  it.®  The  separate  sciences  will  cease 
ilk  "  in  dreams,"  ^^  and  will  point  beyond  themselves  to  the 
Lng  vision  of  an  absolute  being.  Philosophy  will  be,  not  a 
ling  device  of  words  or  an  occupation  for  a  listless  hour, 
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but  the  articulate  language  of  truth  which  a  lifetime  is  too 
short  for  learning.  Only  eternity  can  interpret  that  language 
fully ,^  but  to  understand  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  heaven 
upon  earth,  and  to  study  it  is  true  education.^ 

E.LN. 
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ARISTOTLE'S  CONCEPTION  OF 

THE   STATE. 

Aristotle's  work  on  Politics  has  a  twofold  interest — historical 
and  theoretical.      If  it  does  not  add  very  materially  to  our 
knowledge  of  facts  and  events,  it  throws  more  light  than  any 
other  writing,  ancient  or  modem,  on  the  constitutional  forms 
and  straggles  of  the  Greek  States.     It  is  the  result  of  the  politi- 
cal experience  of  a  people,  reflected  in  the  mind  of  one  of  its 
wisest  men  and  reduced  to  theory.    Aristotle  wrote  of  a  life 
that  was  going  on  around  him,  and  the  freshness  of  personal 
knowledge  enlivens  his  coldest  analysis.    Thus,  in  spite  of  the 
scientific  character  of  his  theory,  it  is  national     He  does  not 
write  as  though  Greek  civilisation  were  in  his  eyes  something 
itensitoiy,  or  a  single  stage  in  history.    Though  he  had  been  tutor 
ll  Alexander,  he  seems  unaware  that  the  day  of  autonomous 
llpublics  was  passing,  and  that  in  the  Macedonian  monarchy  a 
l(nd  of  government  was  arising  hitherto  unknown  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  race.     On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  he  stood 
fk  the  confines  of  change  gives  him  a  peculiar  advantage.    His 
'  JDBition  is  not  midway  in  a  political  development,  where  the 
character  of  institutions  and  the  meaning  of  movements  is 
obscure.    The  strength  and  weakness  of  Greek  society  and  of 
fteek  civic  virtue,  the  political  structure  which  had  protected 
t  virtue  and  been  upheld  by  it,  the  gradual  decline  of 
iblic  spirit,  the  corruption  of  military  aristocracy  into  an 
I     warchy  of  wealth  at  Sparta,  of  active  free  government  into 
'  ipotent  ochlocracy  at  Athens,  the  war  of  classes  which  sprang 
a  social  question  and  became  a  political  one, — all  this  lay 
IMund  him.    The  prime  of  Greek  life  was  nearly  past  when  he 
I^Rite.   What  we  miss  in  his  work,  what  would  have  been  of  such 
tfeat  interest  now,  a  desoi-ijition  of  military  monarchy  and  of 
Adezal  government,  would  not  have  touched  the  life  which  rises 
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before  our  uiiiids  when  we  hear  of  Greek  history.  And  what 
he  doca  (lesc.*ril)e  is  fully  developed,  and  therefore  capable  of 
adequate  analysis. 

But  it  is  not  merely  our  desire  to  understand  the  past  which 
is  satisfied  by  a  treatise  like  the  Polltv^s.  That  which  is  true 
of  the  art  and  literature  of  the  Greeks  is  only  less  true  of  their 
political  creations.  Their  most  intensely  national  products  are 
at  the  same  tinuj  "  purely  human.'*  To  apply  to  modern  affairs 
conclusions  dniwu  from  Greek  history  is  indeed  hazanlous,  and 
such  reasoniu'^  are  often  as  futile  theoretically  as  the  imita- 
tions of  Roman  virtue  in  the  French  Revolution  were  practically 
hollow.  The  fate  of  Athenian  democracy  will  not  disclose  to  us 
the  future  of  the  American  Republic,  for  the  circumstances  are 
radically  different.  But  in  spite  of  change  there  are  permanent 
characteristics  of  social  forces  and  of  forms  of  govenmient,  of 
commerce  and  a^'riculture,  wealth  and  poverty,  true  and  false 
aristocracy,  oligarchy  and  democracy.  Not  only  this  :  among  the 
subjects  of  which  the  Politics  treats  there  is  something  even  more 
permanent  and  universal,  and  that  is  the  simple  fact  of  political 
society.  Let  a  State  be  the  organisation  of  a  nation  or  a  city,  it  is 
still  a  State ;  and  what  is  true  of  its  nature  and  objects  in  one 
case  wnll,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be  true  of  them  in  another  and 
in  every  case.  It  is  in  the  discoveiy  of  these  truths  and  the 
investigation  of  such  ideas  as  those  of  justice  and  right,  that* the 
primary  business  of  philosojihy  in  its  application  to  politics 
consists  ;  and  Aristotle  is  before  all  things  a  philosopher.  These 
facts  and  ideas  are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  take  little  accouat 
of  them;  they  seem  to  us  self-evident,  and  we  prefer  to  deal  willi' 
more  concrete  difficulties.  But  to  philosophers  the  self-evideii 
ceases  to  be  so,  and  their  effort  is  to  know  what  everybody  seemfl 
to  know  l)eforc.  Thus  Aristotle  makes  these  prelipiinai^ 
problems  the  basis  of  all  further  discussion.-  It  would  hail 
seemed  absurd  to  him  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  compI|9i^ 
problems,  when  the  elemenUiry  conceptions  on  which  tlrtf 
depend  have  been  subjected  to  no  analysis ;  to  blame  the  StaH 
perhaps  for  overstepping  its  limits,  when  we  do  not  kuow  whit 
the  State  is,  and  thei-elbre  cannot  possibly  tell  what  its  limili 
are ;  or  to  assert  a  right  to  share  in  government  when  we  ctf 
attach  no  intelligible  meaning  to  tiitj  word  "  right."    The  bxA 
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of  reasoning  on  insuBiciont  data  has  never  been  charged  on 
Aristotle's  Politics ;  every  one  knows  that  he  founded  his  theory 
on  researches  into  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  consti- 
tutions, and  that  he  even  made  a  collection  of  the  social  and  poli- 
tical usages  of  foreign  tribes.  But  he  is  equally  free  from  other 
defecta  more  easily  forgiven :  he  does  not  use  criteria  the  value  of 
which  he  has  never  questioned,  nor  try  to  account  for  one  set  of 
human  plienomeoa  in  total  isolation  from  the  theory  of  all  the 
rest.  To  him  political  science  is  founded  on  ethics,  and  ethics 
on  psychology ;  and  all  these  rest  upon  metaphysic  and  its 
application  to  nature. 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  views 
which  Aristotle  held  on  a  few  of  these  preliminary  questions. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  these  questions  are  less  affected  than 
any  others  by  historical  changes ;  and  an  attempt  to  show  their 
vital  meaning  through  the  forms  of  Greek  thought  may  have  an 
interest,  although  it  can  offer  nothing  to  professed  students  of 
antiquity.  But  the  differences  which  exist  between  Greek  poli- 
tical conditions  and  those  of  our  own  time,  and  between  the  ideas 
associated  with  each,  are  so  marked  that  they  appear  even  in 
the  most  abstract  discussions ;  and  there  are  some  of  such 
imptsrtance  that,  unless  they  are  constantly  kept  in  sight,  it  is 
imposnble  rightly  to  appreciate  Aristotle's  views,  or  to  separate 
whit  ii  essential  in  them  from  what  is  merely  temporary.  In 
spite  of  their  familiarity,  therefore,  it  will  be  as  well  to  begin 
by  mcfeUing  some  of  these  points  of  difference  to  mind,  and 
examiniDg  Aristotle's  position  in  regard  to  them. 

Fix*  of  all,  the  Greek  State  was  a  city,  not  a  nation.  If  we 
UuQk  uf  an  En^'lisli  county  with  a  single  city  and  its  surround- 
ing tvrttiory,  and  imagine  it  to  be  independent  and  sovereign, 
"  va  liuSl  have.  Dioro  idea  of  one  of  the  largest  Greek  States  than 

IU  wejompare  it  vith  a  modem  nation.    Political  life  was  con- 
MUtaM  in  the  capital  to  such  an  extent  that  the  same  word 
atMaiaiir  city  and  State.     In  such  a  community  public  affairs 
WVnM  pHch  matters  of  every  day  as  the  municipal  politics  of 
an  b^h  town,  und  yet  they  had  all  the  dignity  of  national 
The  citizen,  in  a  State  like  Athens,  took  part  in 
L{MUlM^Teooiilly,  not  through  a  representative;  not  once  in 
Ife  years,  but  habitually.    His  convictions  or  his  catch- 
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vords  were  won  not  through  the  dull  medium  of  the  press,  but 
from  the  mouths  of  practised  orators.  The  statesmen  of  his  time 
were  familiar  figures  in  his  daily  life.  The  opposite  party  to 
his  own  was  not  a  vague  collective  name  to  him,  but  he  rubbed 
shoulders  with  it  in  the  streets.     Thus  political  life  was  his  occu- 

*  pation  and  acquired  tlie  intensity  of  a  personal  interest.  The 
country  and  its  welfare  had  a  vivid  meaning  to  him ;  he  felt 
himself  responsible  for  its  action  and  directly  involved  in  its 

'  good  or  evil  fortune.  Under  tbese  conditions,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  a  State  visibly  depended  on  the  character  of  its  citizens ;  its 
gi-eatness  was  nothing  but  the  outward  sign  of  their  energy  aod 
devotion ;  the  failure  of  virtue  in  them  acted  immediately  on  it. 
Thus  the  bonds  of  reciprocal  influence,  which  we  can  only 
believe  in  now,  were  palpable  facts  then  ;  and  the  more  direct 
danger  of  foreign  attack  or  uf  civil  war  was  seldom  far  distant 
Hence  the  vital  interest  taken  by  the  State  in  the  character  of 
its  members  and  their  education.  Hence  also  an  amount  of 
governmental  inspection  and  control  of  private  affairs  which, 
even  if  it  suited  modem  ideas,  would  be  scarcely  possible  in  ■ 
nation.  Such  "interference  with  liberty"  was  then  not  felt  to  be 
an  interference.  In  the  be^t  days  of  Greece,  to  participate  in  thia 
ra])id  and  ennobling  public  life  was  enough  for  the  Greek  citizeo. 
If  his  country  was  independent  and  himself  an  active  member  d 
it,  this  toniniTiuily  satisfied  bini  ton  completely  for  him  to  think 
of  "  using  his  private  house  as  a  state"'  or  a  castle.  "Tohveii 
one  likes," — this  is  the  idea  of  liberty  which  Aristotle  connectt 
fii-st  with  the  most  iirimitive  barbarism  {Eth.  1 0.  9. 1 3),  and  tba 
with  that  degraded  ochlocracy  which  marked  the  desayef  the,, 
free  governments  of  Greece  (179.  20;  185.9;  216.  )6>. 

The  effects  of  this  one  difference  on  a  political  tliffirf  n* 
incalculable.  And  Aristotle  not  only  adopts  the  Gr«ek,ld«acf 
the  Statu,  and  conseriuently  thinks  of  it  as  a  city,  Ifut  W  k» 
expressly  raised  the  question  of  its  proper  size.  ThedtseiMRtt 
of  this  pohit  in  the  account  of  the  ideal  State  (101.  |4  ff.)00r- 
tains  one  or  two  chance  remarks  which  throw  a  strong  lidil  m 
the  Greek  idea  and  its  results.     Aristotle  mentions  n  CTJini-e 

'  73.  IG.     Here  and  tlirougliout  thia  Fjiaay,  vbere  mere  fig(iraM|nA 

they  tnilicate  the  pogei  and  lines  of  Bekker'i  imall  edition  of  MwAM* 
<Berlin.  185S). 
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rt  the  State  or  city  should  be  large ;  and,  while  he  admits 
X  largeness  is  an  advantage  so  long  as  it  involyes  no 
linution  of  that  real  energy  of  the  State  which  makes  it 
at  and  not  simply  big,  he  insists  that  this  proviso  sets 
inite  limits  to  the  increase  of  size  or  population.  It  is 
sntial  that  the  State  should  be  "  easily  overseen "  {evaivoTr- 
,  103.  11).  Just  as  a  boat  can  no  more  be  two  furlongs 
g  than  a  span  long,  so  a  State  can  no  more  have  100,000 
zcns  than  ten  (JEth.  9.  10.  3).     Such  a  number  is  possible 

a  mere  tribe  {eOvo^),  but  not  for  a  political  community, 
i  why  not  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  highest  degree  charac- 
jstie.     The  State  implies  government ;  and  the  function  of 

governor  is  to  issue  orders  and  to  judge.  "  But  if  just 
Eil  decisions  are  to  be  given,  and  if  office  is  to  be  apportioned 
men  according  to  merit,  it  is  necessary  for  the  citizens  to 
re  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  characters,  since,  where  this 
lot  the  case,  things  must  needs  go  wrong  with  the  appointment 
)fficials  and  the  administration  of  the  law;  but  it  is  not  right  to 
.  off-hand  in  either  of  these  matters,  and  that  is  plainly  what 
ppens  where  the  population  is  over-large."  In  such  a  case, 
lin,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  strangers  from  quietly  obtain- 
f  the  rights  of  citizens.  And  finally,  who  could  be  the  one 
leral  of  such  a  multitude,  and  who,  unless  he  had  the  voice 
Stentor,  their  one  herald  ?  ^ 

A  second  fundamental  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ial  organisation  of  the  Greek  State.  The  political  life  of 
irta  or  Athens  rested  on  the  basis  of  Slavery.  The  citizen- 
ly  might  trace  its  descent  to  a  conquering  race  which  had 
uced  the  original  possessors  of  the  country  to  a  position  of 
re  or  less  complete  subjection,  and  lived  upon  their  agricul- 
dl  labour,  as  in  the  one  case;  or  the  slaves  might  be 
cured  through  war  and  a  slave-trade,  as  in  the  other.  But 
both  instances  the  bulk  of  the  necessary  work  was  per- 
med by  an  unfree  population,  far  outnumbering  the  select 
itocracy  of  free  citizens.  This  institution  and  the  contempt 
^n  for  free  labour  are  the  most  striking  proofs  that  the 
■ — 

l€t.  IS  H   Ifi  62.  10  the  size  of  Babylon  is  said  to  fit  it  for  an  i$wot 

;cf.  33.  30. 
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ITollciiic  solution  of  social  problems  was  inadequate;  mcKlern 
writei-s  find  in  them  the  *'  dark  side  "  of  Greek  life,  or  even  the 
"  blot  upon  their  civilisation."  lUit  the  latter  expression  at 
least  is  misleading',  since  it  implies  that  such  defects  had  no 
organic  connection  with  the  .stren<j;th  and  beauty  of  tliis 
civilisation  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  life  of  "  leisure,"  devoted  to 
politics  and  culture  or  to  war,  would  have  been  impossible 
without  them,  and  general  conclusions  drawn  from  Greek 
history  which  do  not  take  them  into  account  are  inevitably 
vitiated. 

On  this  point  Aristotle  shares  the  view  common  to  bia 
countrymen.  He  recommends  that  slaves  should  be  kindlj 
treated,  and  that  good  conduct  on  their  ]>ai*t  should  be  rewarded 
by  tlieir  liberation.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  slavery  of  mei 
born  to  l»e  free  is  justitiaVde,  since,  in  his  view,  it  is  a  vida* 
tion  of  nature.  15ut  he  tletinitdv  holds  that  there  are  mei 
(apparently  as  a  nile  **  barbarians ")  whose  right  and  natnia 
'destination  is  servitucle;  and  he  adopts  the  institution  in  hii 
ideal  state.  Into  his  analysis  of  slavery  and  his  partiil 
justification  of  it  it  is  unnecessary  t<i  enter.  Its  chief  interest 
is  that  he  attempts  to  jmt  the  ciuestion  on  a  moral  ground,  bikI 
therefore  in  his  attemi>t  to  defen*!  a  bad  cause  falls  into  con- 
tnulictions.  He  does  not  base  slaveiy  on  political  utility,  nff 
fortunately  has  he  Biblical  arguments  at  hand  which  be  cil 
call  religious.  Its  morality — and  that  to  liim  was  the  deciding 
question — dejKMids  on  the  fjict  that  some  men  are  destitute  rf 
reason  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word;  "those  men  ^ 
differ  from  othei-s  as  witlely  as  the  body  does  from  the  afldi 
or  a  beast  from  a  man  (and  men  stand  in  such  a  lelatifll^ 
when  tlie  use  of  tlieir  IxKlifs  is  their  function  and  the  bei 
thing  that  can  be  got  out  of  them),  are  by  nature  slaves"  (7..15){ 
and  for  them  servitucle  is  not  merely  a  painful  necessity,  W 
their  good.  Tlic  problem  is,  then,  to  find  men  whose  nature  il. 
of  this  kind,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  capable  of  obeyiBg 
and  even  anticipating  orders  (5.  21),  of  receiving  rational  »• 
stniction  (22.  D),  and  of  standing- in  the  relatioaitof  fmndahil 
to  their  mastei-s  {Etli,  8.  10.  G).  And  this  is  a-OontnuUetisI 
which  cannot  exist.  The  weakness  of  the  positini  li  bxMRU 
^       out  in  the  words  which  Aristotle  adds  to  his  jmHion  thll 
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iendship  is  possible  between  master  and  slave — "not  as  a 
ave,  but  as  a  man."  In  other  words,  to  treat  a  man  as  a 
ave  is  to  treat  him  as  though  he  were  not  a  man. 

Another  distinction  which  calls  for  some  remark  concerns 
?ligion.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  compare  the  doctrine 
ad  spirit  of  Christianity  and  Greek  religion :  superfluous,  and 
erliaps  misleading.  For  the  vital  differences  which  really 
xist  between  them  are  liable  to  be  exaggerated  by  a  statement 
f  opposing  principles,  especially  when  it  is  assumed  that  the 
ideal"  morality  wliich  we  describe  as  Christian  is  that  by 
phich  modern  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  really  live.  But 
hough  the  actual  religious  motives  and  practice  of  Gi'eeks  and 
Jnglishmen  may  be  nearer  to  one  another  than  we  are  apt  to 
suppose,  in  tlie  position  of  religion  in  the  community  there  is 
I  Btrikiug  dissimilarity.  Greek  religion  knew  no  recognised 
wBiodox  doctrine  and  no  recognised  expositor  of  that  doctrine. 
A  Greek  had  no  church.  Consequently  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
Miources  of  conflict  in  modem  nations  had  no  existence  in 
Hellas.  There  is  nothing  in  Greek  history  even  analogous  to 
^itmggles  of  Church  and  Empire  and  Church  and  State,  to 
fteidigious  wars  of  Germany  and  France,  or  even  to  the  semi- 
ftftJogical  Great  Eebellion,  and  in  Aristotle's  list  of  the  causes 
tf«T0(r^9  or  civil  discord  religion  is  hardly  mentioned.  A 
•econd  consequence  is  this,  that  the  Greek  knew  little,  either 
lorgooa  or  evil,  of  the  modern  idea  that  the  State  is  "  profane." 
*ii  religious  feelings  attached  themselves  to  it.  It  was  not 
ly  the  guardian  of  his  property,  but  the  source  of  right 
goodness  to  him,  the  director  of  his  worship  and  guarded 
I  the  gods  he  worshipped.  He  might  not  insult  its  gods, 
igh  within  certain  limits  he  was  left  to  think  and  speak 
jm  as  he  thought  right.  In  the  absence  of  a  powerful 
»d,  the  natural  development  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
people  was  unhampered  and  could  pass  easily  into  corre- 
ling  action ;  a  vote  of  the  Legislature  might  adopt  a  new 
into  the  number  of  those  already  recognised.  Thus,  but 
the  occasional  influence  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  we  may  say 
it  to  the  Greek  citizen  his  State  was  the  moral  and  religious 
rin  one. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  realise  the  defects  of  such  a  relation 
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and  the  want  of  truth  in  the  religions  ideas  connected  with 
it     But  it  had  also  a  gicatness  of  its  own ;  and  this  we  do  not 
feel  so  readily.     It  fostewd  the  social  and  political  virtue  of  the 
citizen ;  and  in  his  devotion  to  his  State,  his  perception  of  its 
greatness  and  dignity,  and  the  fusion  of  his  reverence  for  it 
with  tliat  which  he  felt  for  his  gods,  he  possessed  a  spiritual 
good  which  the  modern  world  has  known  only  in  the  scantiest 
measure,  and  that  only  since  the  lieformation.     It  is  this  spirit 
which  breathes  throughout  the  roliticSy  the  spirit  which  is 
willing  to  be  guided  by  the  highest  authority  it  knows;  which 
emphasises  its  duties  to  the  community,  and  has  not  even  i 
word  to  signify  its  "rights"  against  it;  which  describes  the 
possession  of  property  and  the  begetting  of  children  not  as  the 
private  affair  of  individuals  but  as  services  to  the  State ;  ^  and 
which  finds  in  the  law,  not  a  restraint  but  the  supremacy  of 
the  divine  element  in  human  nature,  "  reason  without  desiie." 
For  the  rest,  there  is  nothing  specially  noticeable  in  Aristotle's 
remarks  on  the  religious  services  of  his  ideal  city.     He  seeiw 
to  place  this  social  function  first  in  importance  (108.  4).    B 
is  provided  for  from  the  j)roceeds  of  the  state-lands  (111.  2||ji  i' 
and  performed  by  the  oldest  citizens,  who  are  freed  from  ii 
duties  of  war  and  public  life  (109.  28).      It  cannot  be  8il 
that  Aristotle  attributes  to  religion  anything  like  the  impdt» 
ance  it  has  for  us.     It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  tho^ 
he  certainly  did  not  believe  the  popular  mythology,  uses  It 
plainest  language  respecting  it,  and  even  thought  that  someP 
it  had  been  deliberately  invented  by  rulers  for  political  enj^ 
he  proposes  no  kind  of  change  in  the  public  worship, 
contents   himself  with   trying   to  guard    against    the  moH 
dangers  connected  with  the  celebrations  of  some  deities  (I 
29).      What    he   would    have  thought  of    the  use   of 
mjlhology  in  education  we  can  do  no  more  than  guess^l 
the  book  which  treats  of  that  subject  breaks  off  long  bed 
can  be  supposed  to  be  complete.     But  that  his  attitude 
not  due  to  mond  indifference  is  quite  certain.    He  pioi 
considered  the  common  people  incapable  of  any  such 


^  \€Lrovprf€iv  r$  T6Xet,  12G.  21,  oud  152.  10.    So  also  of  govsnuneul^  IAS.] 
'  MeL  1074  a  38.  .  ^ 
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monotheism  as  his  own,  and  thought  that  their  own  creed  had 
the  sanctity  for  them  that  in  all  cases  belongs  to  the  highest 
form  in  which  the  truth  is  attainable. 

It  will  be  already  apparent,  lastly,  that  if  Aristotle's  views 
represent  Greek  opinion,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  him  our 
own  ideas  of  the  individual.  Eoman  law,  with  its  presumption 
that  every  one  is  a  person  and  capable  of  being  the  subject  of 
rights ;  Christianity,  which  asserts  an  identification  of  the 
human  and  divine  spirit  capable  of  becoming  actual  in 
the  soul  of  the  believer,  and  giving  his  existence  an  absolute 
value ;  the  more  popular  caricature  of  this  doctrine,  which 
places  the  end  of  this  individual  soul  in  the  attainment  of 
perpetual  private  pleasure ;  the  romantic  preference  of  personal 
honuor  and  loyalty  to  public  spirit,  and  of  purity  and  humility 
to  the  social  virtues ;  the  principles  of  the  French  Eevolution 
and  of  English  liberalism, — all  this  lies  between  us  and 
Aristoile.  It  is  natural  to  us  to  base  our  political  theories  on 
individual  liberty  and  rights.  We  look  upon  man  as  having  a 
nature  of  his  own  and  objects  of  his  own,  independently  of 
society.  We  look  upon  the  State  as  a  contrivanceJor  securing 
to  himj^e  enjpjment  of  his  liberty  and  the  opportunity  of 
punning  his  ends,  a  contrivance  which  involves  some  limitation 
of  his  rights  and  ought  to  involve  as  little  as  possible.  Even 
when  reflection  has  shown  us  that  there  is  something  theoreti- 
cally wrong  with  these  ideas,  we  remain  con\dnced  that  a 
happiness  or  a  morality  which  is  imposed  on  us  from  without 
loses  half  its  value,  and  that  there  are  spheres  of  our  life  and  parts 
of  our  inward  experience  into  which  no  one  ought  to  intrude. 
And  i|  we  feel  strongly  our  unity,  with  others,  and  are  willing 
to  admit  that  sociaL  iuid  political  institutions  have  a  positive 
object  and  not  the_merely  negative  one  of  protection,  we 
emphasise  the  fact  .that  the  character  or  happiness  they  are  to 
promote  axe  those  of  individuals,  and  are  often  in  danger  of 
falsifying  our  position  by  regarding  the  community  and  its 
i  institutions  as  something  separable  from  this  individual  welfare, 
f .  and  a  mere  means  to  it  When  we  read  Plato  or  Aristotle  every- 
thing  seems  to  hie  changed.  The  State  is  regarded  not  as  a  con- 
.  .tdvance  for  making  possible  the  objects  of  individuals,  but  as 
'asnnon  which  the  lesser  bodies  of  its  system  are  absolutely 
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dependent,  or  rather  as  this  S3'stem  itself.  It  does  not  limit 
private  existence;  private  existence  derives  its  being,  its  welfare, 
and  its  rights  from  it.  The  community  and  eveu  its  institu- 
tions seem  to  be  re^'anled  as  an  end  in  which  personal  happiness 
has  no  necessary  phice,  and  to  which  the  existence  of  any  num- 
ber of  individuals  is  a  more  means.  We  soon  discover  that  the 
Greek  philosophers  held  no  such  absurdity  as  this,  that  they 
regarded  personal  welfare  in  the  highest  sense  as  the  sole  object 
of  the  State,  and  that  tlujy  were  in  far  less  danger  than  ourselves 
of  seeking  it  in  conquest  or  in  wealth.  But  after  this  has  been 
taken  into  account,  and  after  we  have  realised  that  the  modem 
citizen's  patriotisna  and  reverence  for  law  seem  to  answer  more 
to  Greek  ideas  than  to  our  own  theories,  there  remains  a  decidedL 
difference  both  in  fact  and  in  feeling,  a  difference  which  appeaiB 
again  and  again  in  political  questions. 


For  a  century  or  more  before  the  Politics  was  written,  the 
traditional  Greek  view  had  been  called  in  question,  and  ideas 
had  been  opposed  to  it  which  strike  us  at  once  by  their  modeni 
air.    What  is  the  Stati?  ?     Is  it  something  inevitably  produced 
in  the  devehipnient  of  human  nature,  or  an  invention  ?    lalti.- 
whole,  the  source  of  all  freedom  and  morality  to  its  membeii; 
or  a  contrivance  of  individuals,  deriving  its  authority  simplf 
from  their  agreement   and  from  enactment?      Is  its  pbj^ 
something  common  and  equivalent  to  the  end  of  human  lifef 
is  it  a  mere  ineans^to  the  attainment  of  the  private  objedirf 
the  individuals  who  combined  to  form  it?    In  some  suchwf 
we  may  make  explicit  the  questions  which  decide  the  chanM.] 
of  Aristotle's  theory.    And  they  may  be  summed  up  ia  ^ 
single  in<[uiry,  started  by  the  Sophists, — Is  the  State  illtB*^ 
or  conventional  ?'     If,  with  some  of  them,  we  hold  thatitJ^j 
the  latter,  that  it  rests  upon  custom  and  enactment,  the  J9m 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  that  the  reverence  and  devoticm  ^AA 
it  claims  from  the  citizen  are  misplaced,  and  that  its  ii 


^  ^Cffci  or  ydfjuff).  It  is  inipofutihlc  to  render  r6/Mf  by  a  lingle  wiytf  ' 
mfuuis  both  enactment  and  custom.  The  Oonjias  and  the  fint  t«*boob» 
the  BepttbUc  contain  full  illustrations  of  the  Sophistic  ykswu  refemdlOk 
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i in  with  tlie  moral  law  is  absurd.  Yet  it  is  clearly  dependeut 
in  aian's  Avill  and  intelligence,  and  neither  fixed  nor  natural 
u--  the  stai-s  are.  If  then  it  is  still  to  be  u»garded  as  an  ubsulute 
uijral  power,  and  not  the  pi-oduct  of  fwir  or  force,  we  must  find 
*De  way  of  reconciling  this  absoluteness  with  a  recognition  of 
t!  e  action  of  man's  will  in  law  or  cust^jm.  Thus  we  sliall  find 
t'jit  Aristotle's  position  towards  the  question  practically 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  antithesis  between  <^vo-«9  and  1/0/A09, 
aud  an  assertion  that  the  State  is  at  once  due  to  nian's  will  and 
the  necessary  or  "  natural "  expression  of  his  i)i*ogress.  This 
result  Aristotle  reaches  not  by  a  refutation  of  oi)posin<T  theories, 
Wtyhisown  analysis  and  interpretation  of  facts.  And  the 
to  (\uestion,  on  whfch  all  others  depend,  is :  What  does  the 
feof  j)olitical  community  mean  ?     What  is  the  State  ?^ 

"Since  all  communities  or  associations  are  formed  for  the 
sake  of  some  good,  this  must  be  especially  true  of  that  com- 
munity which  is  the  highest  and  includes  all  the  rest,  and  it         Jj 

^e  Qae  the  wonl  State  in  at  least  two  different  senses,  and  to  prevent 

!^"f^fi%heiuion  it  may  1)e  as  well  to  dofino  shortly  the  meaning  attached  to 

It  01  these  pages.     By  State  we  seem  to  mean  (1)  snch  a  commnnity  as  pos- 

'^''^  not  only  a  social  but  also  a  iM)litical  organisation,  or,  in  the  widest 

'^  A  government.     As  a  State  the  1>ody  p<ilitic  is  not  merely  a  collection 

^^Uiditiduals  or  classes,  but  is  itself  an  individual  or  person  ;  as  is  especiaUy 

^ndeot  in  its  relations  with  other  States,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  monarch 

f'P'ttulent.     In  the  case  of  m(Mlem  States,   mc»st  of  which  are  already 

i^^ed  upon  nationality,  the   word   "nation"   expresses  this  idea;    and 

^'toge  which  may  seem  overstrained  when  applied  to  the  State  sounds  more 

*^>il  if  we  substitute  ** nation."    That  word,  however,  is  inappropriate 

*  O^eek  politics  ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  it  dfKJs  not  express  clearly  the  fact 

^  society  has  a  political  organituition  :  it  is  sometimes  true  to  say  "t)ie 

^Qn  does  or  wills  "  tliis  or  that,  when  it  would  not  be  tnie  to  say  this  of 

^  State.      It  is  in  this  first  sense  that  I  commonly  use  the  expression 

^^i     But  (2)  as  this  expression  lays  stress  on  the  organisation  of  the  com- 

^(lity  in  ffovfrHment,  we  come  to  use  it  as  equivalent  to  government.    Thus 

^*^e  function  of  the  State  gets  the  name  of  the  whole,  and  ac(|uire8  a  false 

^Won.     Accordingly  when  language  used  of  the  State  is  understood  to  apply 

"lie  government,  it  becomes  al>surd,  unless  indeed  the  government  is  regarded 

Representing  the  State  and,  for  the  time  being,  equivalent  to  it.     In  sucb 

^liaaiona  as  those  on  the  end  of  the  State,  then,  it  is  important  to  bear  ^ 

^d  that  the  State  is  distinct,  on  the  one  hand,  from  goi^rumnni,  sino'e  it 

4ie  unity  of  which  government  is  a  single  function,  and  that  it  ia  distinct, 

the  other  hand,  from  society,  because  it  is  this  unity  as  it  oxp^JMe*  itself 

ttolitical  organiiatlon  and,  through  the  fact  of  this  organiMtion,  acta  as  a 
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M'ill  cli'arlv  lijwo  for  its  dlijoot  the  highest  and  most  command-.' 
inj;  nontl.  This  cninniuiiity  is  the  State."  With  some  suck 
wonls  the  trcaliso  o]u'iis.  Their  simplicity  conceals  the  extent 
to  which  they  (i»?tnu^  Aristoth^'s  position,  yet  when  they  are  ^ 
admitted  some  of  tlu»  most  vexed  (piestions  are  settled  before- 
hand. In  accordance  with  his  fun«lamental  idea  that  everv-' 
thint:  is  defined  hy  thi*  end  it  is  destinol  to  attain,  they  lay  it 
down  that  there  is  a  definite  object  for  which  the  State  exists; 
that  this  object  is  not  somethini^  accitlental,  suizgested  by  the 
chance  desires  of  indivi(hials ;  and  that  it  is  n«)t  the  merely 
relative  end  of  makin;^  possibb*  the  attainment  of  other  ends;'* 
bnt  that  the  State  is  the  hijj:hest  of  human  associations, 
and,  instead  of  beini^  one  anion*,'  others,  includes  in  itself  all 
other  associations;  and  that,  as  th<»  ^ood  at  which  it  aims  in- 
cludes the  snbt»rdinat«'  objects  of  desire  arrived  at  by  the  sub- 
ordinate communiti<»s,  this  <xood  is  nothing  short  of  the  final 
.  object  of  human  life,  the  end  which  alone  gives  value  to  all 
lessrr  einls  and  has  no  end  bi*yond  it. 

AVhati'ver  tin's  chii'f  gixnl  which  makes  life  worth  living 
may  be,  it  is  the  end  of  inaa  an«l  not  of  an  abstraction  such  as 
the  State  is  snnietimes  thought  to  be.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
end  of  the  citizens  who  comijose  the  community ;  for  the  trood 
of  tht*  State  and  that  of  the  individual  are,  acconling  to 
Aristotle,  ]ir»Misely  the  same,  although,  when  we  regard  this 
good  in  the  fir>t  way,  it  has  a  greater  perfection  and  grandeur 
(Eth.  1.  2.  >^;cf.  1>3-1M»).  ]*int  many  men  pursue  a  fiUse  end; 
they  give  their  live-^  to  (»bjei;ts  unworthy  of  a  mnn,  such  as 
mere  jdeasure.  or  to  <»bji*i*{s  like  wealth,  which,  though  they  art 
really  dc»siral»le,  are  so  mily  as  means  to  a  good  beyond  them. 
In  the  same  way  tln-re  are  States  which  pursue  unworthy  aims, 
and  Aristotle  finds  ujiiin'ons  i»revalent  which  either  tacitly  or 
o]»enly  assign  to  the  Stat*'  ends  which  are  really  beneath  ii 
His  opposition  to  thes«»  virws  brings  out  his  own  more  dis- 
tinctive 

There  are,  for  exami)le,  <*ertain  oligarchic  and  democratic 
arguments  which  assume  that  the  ])ossession  of  wealth  and  fwe 
birth,  ^^spectively,  forms  such  a  contribution  to  the  purposes  of 
the  State  as  ought  in  justice  to  be  rewarded  by  political  privi- 
leges.    Pmt  tluise  arguments,  as  Aristotle  points  out,  really  pre-. 
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siippo.sr  that  tlio  end  of  the  SUite  is  wealth  or  free  bh'lh,  positions  * 
R-hi(rh  he  cannot  for  a  moment  admit.     Not  that  thdse  elements 
)f  lifo  are  wiihont  importance  for  the  political  community  ;  they 
nay  < •%•(.■  n  Ijc  means  necessaiy  to  its  welfare,  but  tliey  do  not  on 
hat  account  constitute  its  essence  or  entl.     The  same  is  true 
if  other  necessary  conditions.     The  State  is  not  a  defensive 
Iliancts  concluded  by  indivi<luals  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
arious  ol)jerts  in  security  from  hostile  attacks.      Xor  is  it  a 
evice  they  have  adopted  for  facilitating  tra<le  with  one  another, 
nd  in.suring  themselves  against  force  or  fraud.     If  it  were,  its 
bject  would  be  (to  borrow  modern  language)  merely  the  pi*o- 
ection  of  person  and  property ;  "  the  law,"  in  Aristotle's  own 
anguage,  '*  would  be  a  contract  and,  as  Lycophron  the  Sojdust 
says,  a  pledge  of  lawful  dealing  between  man  and  man  ; "  and 
:\vo  different  nations  which  had  fonned  a  defensive  alliance, 
md  wliose  citizens,  when- their  trading  led  to  disputes,  could 
\\c  and  he  sued  in  the  courts  of  either  State  alike,  wouhl  only 
K?  considered  separate  States  because  their  territories  happeneil 
o  be  distinct.     IJut  even  if  this  difficulty  were  overcome,  and 
o  communion  in  all  these  points  were  added  the  right  of  legal 
nt^rmarriage  and  the  existence  of  societies  for  holding  common 
estivals  and  joining  in  common  amusements,  the  resulting 
ssociation  would  still  fall  short  of  being  *'  political."    "  All  this 
oust  be  there,  if  there  is  to  be  a  State ;  but  even  if  all  this  is 
here,  there  is  not  yet  a  State."    For  the  members  of  the  society 
irould  not  only  lack  the  single  government  which  is  essential 
-}  a  State,  but  they  would  not  necessarily  liJive  any  share  in 
bat  which  alone  gives  a  value  to  these  subordinate  bonds  of 
nion,  the  final  end  of  human  life  (72.  4 — 74.  7). 

What,  then,  is  this  final  end  or  chief  good,  the  pursuit  of 
irhich  and  a  common  share  in  which  is  the  essence  of  the  State? 
•Vhat  additional  bond  would  make  this  imaginary  society  poli- 
ical  ?  Aristotle  has  answered  this  question  in  the  concrete  in 
he  passage  before  us.  This  society  is  a  community  in  mere 
■  living ;"  and  a  State  is  a  community  in  "  good  living."  These 
Lssociates  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  each  other's  uioi-al 
character  or  wellbeing;  and  the  State  aims  at  nothing  short 
»f  that.  The  law  to  them  is  a  mere  contract,  ])rotecting  their 
persons  and  property ;  but  the  real  law,  the  law  of  the  State, 
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aims  Jit  niakiii^  tin*  ('iti/».'ll^?  "ioo.l  jiiid  just  niiMi.     "  Good  living" 

(3.  'J;  11.  I  r-,**  ii(il»lc  jKtiniis**  [1\.  l),;i*' pertect  anil.sclt-sufticiug 

lili'/"*  "  wi'll-lu'inic ''  or  hjii»}»iii»'<^. — tlirsc  aro  all  varioii.s  names 

for  tin*  rliii/f  ^ood  of  man.     TIk-  full  di.scu.ssion  of  it  is  tlie 

sul»ici't  nf  llir  //////'N  ;  and  wo  liavo  t<»  do  wiili  it  hero  onlv  so  far 

;is  is  m-ci'ssiirv  t'»l.irini:  out  the  iM.)>itivo  eliaractor  t)f  the  end  at 

wliirh  the  Stub'  is  s;iid  to  aim.     It  is  the  full  and  harmonious? 

dcvi-lo|»uuint  uf  liuman  nature  in  tin*  eiti/nn,  or,  in  other  words 

the  unimpeded  juiivity  of  Ids  moral  and  intelle*'tual  **  excel- 

lenee"    or   virluc.       In    tin*    fre»?dom    of    this    activity   frou. 

hindranees  i<  implied  a  <*ertain  anmunt  of  **  prospeiity"  nr  o' 

"  e>cti'rn;d  u«<uds."     ihit  the  j^oods  of  furtune  are  not  «;oods  a 

all  exeepi  to  the  man  who  ean  use  them  an'u'ht,  and  therefi^n- 

tlu'  essiMUM'  of  his  wi'llhc^in:^^  lii?s  in  the  activity  itself,  or  in  \\\< 

ehara«'l<'r,  not   in  what  lie  lias,  1-ut  in  what  he  i?!.     The  virtue> 

orc'xeelli-nei*^  in  whieli  lii<  true  nature  isileveloped  aro  natundlv 

manif.iM  ;    lait    in   Aristotle's   view   they   fall    into   two    njaiu 

Lrrou]»s.     Tlif  snul  feids  and  desires;  it  tliinks  and  it  rules  it? 

i-mntion^.     lu  so  far  as  its  desin-s  are  luouMud  hv  reason  into 

haiiunnions    an«l    eont rolled    activities,   the    soul    attains!?    the 

••ninnd"  viriuej  in  tin-  narrower  sm^i*   of  tho  word;  in  the 

em]il«»ym«'nt  <»f  reas(»n  iisrlf  it   reaeh«-s  what  Aristotle  calls  the 

inlelk-clual    virtues,      lu    In.th    it    feels    that   pleasure   wliich 

ac.fnmp;iniis  the  fivi'  exrreise  «jf  a  function.      That  all  tbese 

funetiniiv;  jire  efpi;dly  I  imN  in  themselves,  Aristotle,  of  course, 

no  nmn-  lu-licvrs  than  auvone  else:  th(»reis  a  hiuherand low^r 

in   them,  and  a   i^r.  aier  and  less  <lesirahility  in  men's  livCN 

*  •■ 

accordiuLj  as  ihi-y  «leveli»[j  one  kind  of  excellence  or  another. 
It  is  when  the  care  an<l  the  ntM'essary  incompleteness  of  tie 
active  citizen  life  juv  laid  aside,  and  a  man  attains  to  speculative 

'  7'».  "J."!  jr.     (^^.v]v  r#\</as  /.ai  o'th  <ov^.     One  Mca  coiuicctcil  iirith  the  lattff 

\V(»nl  istliat  iif  eniiijiN  ti  m-s.     'I'lh  -f  I'oml  mustlio  in  »  life  wliich  ieareiB'' 

want  if  iii.iu  uiir..iti."'li«.'l,  wlutlnT  *.  -     v..!jt>  »•*  nxternal  orstjiritual,  ali^i" 
wliich  inan's  .-..1:  farri^si  i>  iiil|\  n-'--      |    .••i|.i  wbu-n  therefore  attains  his.^ 

C'lul  .>t'\(is).     *' Silt-.xiiUii.i.iii  ••  "  h  I  I  •%  .1  r»)i  ".iiiiji;  i>t'  it^  own  in  ED^i^ 

ami  in  many  ways  *' ii\r<l'im"  st  •■•    n.-.»\ir   )»{•/<!  t'l  or-repKe/o :  fi***^** 

not  in  a  nn  n;ly  ni-^^alivr  .-«  ii^.*,  li  ;•  ••    i;    ♦  m  uiiicli  it  ifl  Haiti  thattbetmti 

niakrs  nu'n  fni'.  ;  <»r,  an  l»v  (.'arlvl'-  '           ii«'  i«I»iirtiif  all  rvlifnon  Mtoroi*^' 

man  frci- ;  or,  as  ]>y  Ilcgt'l,  that  li  .»  •  l'  mind  and  the  end  of  hiitoiy'* 
trccdoni. 
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t  into  the  reason  of  the  world,  that  the  divine  element  in 
ipproaches  nearest  to  its  source,  and  he  touches  that 
;t  blessedness  which  all  great  philosophers,  as  well  as 
us  men,  have  found  in  union  with  God.  That  a  whole 
such  activity  and  joy  is  more  than  human,  and  that  it  can 
)wn  only  in  moments,  is  no  reason  for  falling  back  on 
:inism.  "  We  ought  not  to  listen  to  those  who  tell  us  that, 
ve  are  men,  our  thoughts  should  be  those  of  ^men,  and 
ve  are  mortal  they  should  be  mortal ;  but,  so  far  as  in  us 
e  ought  to  rid  ourselves  of  our  mortality  and  do  all  we 

live  in  accord  with  that  which  is  noblest  in  us;  for 
1  in  bulk  it  be  a  little  thing,  in  power  and  preciousness 
mrpasses  all  things"  (Eih,  10.  7.  8).    A  life  of  such  happy 

excellence  and  active  '*  contemplation  "  is  what  Aristotle 
'  good  living."  To  attain  and  furtlrer  this  is  the  end  of 
ate.  This  itself,  community  in  this,  is  the  State. 
I  inseparable  connection  of  this  kind  between  political 
J  and  man's  chief  good  leaves  only  one  possible  answer  to 
estion,  Is  the  State  natural  or  conventional  ?  It  is  man's 
Eition,  that  in  wliich  and  througli  which  his  end  is 
d.  It  is  therefore  "natural"  in  Aristotle's  use  of  the 
at  least  in  so  far  as  man  is  concerned  ;  and  if  man's  end 

an  end  in  the  system  of  the  worid,  the  State  will  be 
I  in  a  still  further  sense.  The  meaning  of  tlicse  ideas  will 
irer  if  we  first  consider  the  stops  by  which  man  reaches 
■ge  of  political  society,  and  thereby  advances  towards  the 
f  his  progress.  Aristotle's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
2.  1 — 3.  9)  sounds  very  meagre  at  the  present  time;  but, 
J  its  historical  interest,  it  contains  a  further  refutation  of 
w  that  the  relations  which  connect  men  with  each  other 
idental  bonds  of  their  own  contriving.  It  destroys  before- 
he  various  theories  which  found  society  on  an  explicit  or 
t  agreement  H^ 

3  beginnings  of  the  State,  the  final  community,  are  to  be 
in  the  most  primitive  forms  of  association.  These  are 
ions,  Aristotle  tells  us,  of  those  "  who  cannot  exist  with- 
e  another;"  man  and  woman,  master  and  slave.  Man 
iman  come  together  not  from  any  rational  resolve,  but 
3  in  them,  as  in  the  other  animals  and  in  plants,  there  is 
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a  natural  desire  to  reproduce  themselves.  Master  and  slave  i 
united  by  the  desire  for  security  ;  the  master  being  one  wh( 
superior  intelligence  enables  him  to  foresee  the  future  and  1 
him  for  rule,  wliereas  tlie  slave  is  naturally  adapted  for  sim] 
obedience,  because  he  is  only  capable  of  carrying  out  the  ord 
given  liim.  Thus,  we  may  say,  he  is  a  body  of  which  \ 
master  is  the  soul ;  and  owing  to  tliis  natural  division  of  fui 
tions  the  relation  of  slavery  is  for  the  interest  of  both  partie: 
It  is  of  these  two  associations  that  the  household  ov  family  m 
sists ;  and  Hesiod's  verse,  "  first  of  all  a  house  and  a  wife  an 
an  ox  to  plougli "  is  true,  since  to  the  poor  man  the  ox  stands! 
stead  of  a  servant.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  State  is  to  be  hx)ke 
for  in  the  Family.  But  there  is  an  intermediate  st«p  betwee 
them — the  stage  of  the  village.  The  village  consists  of  sever 
families.  Whether  it  is  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  indepei 
dent  households  or  by  the  expansion  of  a  single  one,  Aristot! 
does  not  tell  us ;  but  the  latter  view  seems  to  be  favoured  t 
the  words,  "  it  seems  most  naturally  to  be  an  offshoot  or  coloi 
{aTTotKia)  of  the  family  (pUia),  and  its  members,  being  the  soi 
and  sons'  sons  [of  the  family],  are  called  men  of  tphe  same  m= 
(ofioyaXcucTe^)"  In  these  first  beginnings  Aristotle  finds  ti 
explanation  of  two  interesting  facts.  They  show  us  why  "^ 
earliest  form  of  political  government,  like  the  governments 
tribes  not  yet  political,  is  monarchical ;  for  the  village  fr 
which  the  State  springs  is  governed  by  its  oldest  memb 
And  this  explains  why  the  same  form  of  government  is  atfi 
buted  to  the  gods  ;  "  for  men  imagine  in  their  own  likeness  iitf 
only  tlie  shapes,  but  also  the  mode  of  life  of  the  gods."  BeyW" 
tliis  scanty  notice,  we  have  hardly  any  reference  to  the  viftip, 
in  Aristotle's  work.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  cennectri* 
as  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  society  with  the  formation  of  ^ 
761^09  or  clan,  though  the  passage  quoted  above  seems  to  n***^ 
this  probaljlc ;  and  there  is  a  further  one  in  which  he  speab 
the  State  first  as  a  *'  a  community  of  families  and  clanB^"  >^ 
immediately  afterwards  as  a  "  community  of  clans  and  viD^ 
(73.  24  fif.).    However  this  may  be,  and  in  whatever  *»?' 

1  Later  on  (68.  20),  though  it  is  rcitoratod  that  "in  reBlitythamteit^ 
the  natural  master  and  slave  are  identical,"  we  are  told  thmt  the  misttf  *** 
properly  his  own  good,  and  only  accidentally  that  of  the  wltkre, 
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[lay  have  imagined  the  transition  from  village  to  city,  he  men- 
ions  no  further  stage  between  them.  With  the  union  of 
•eveml  villages  we  have  the  State. 

Tlius  tlie  individuals  who  became  citizens  of  a  State  had 
ilready  been  members  in  two  previous  forms  of  community, 
jacli  of  whicli  involved  a  definite  organisation,  and,  Avhat  is  more, 
i  relation  of  government.     And  in  the  same  way  the  son  of  a  • 
ntizen  lias  his  individuality  circumscribed  or  developed  by  his 
position  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  these  subordinate 
spheres,  which  both  preceded  the  State  and  continue  to  exist 
in  it.^    But  this  is-  not  all.     If  we  look  closer,  we  shall  see  a 
deeper  connection  between  the  various  stages.     Each  is  a  pre-  • 
patation  for  the  next ;  each  is  produced  by  the  efToit  of  human 
Xtttmeto  realise  itself;  it  is  because  of  the  failure  of  each  to 
W&fy  this  desire  fully  that  a  new  form  is  created.     And  this 
process  cannot  cease  until  that  kind  of  association  is  reached 
vhich  gives  man  the  attaiimient  of  his  true  end.     Thus  the  two 
iditions  which  compose  the  family  are  due  to  the  necessity  of 
noB  existence  ;  they  are  formed  by  those  who  simply  cannot 
|4» without  each  other;  and  it  is  obvious  that  neither  propaga- 
tion nor  mere  preservation,  which  are  their  ends,  is  any  complete 
.lBi£sation  of  human  nature.     Again,  the  end  for  which  the 
l^unilj  exists  is  defined  as  the  satisfaction  of  daily  wants.    With 
fie  village  a  further  advance  is  made ;  the  needs  which  it  aims 
it  providing  for  are  more  than  those  of  the  day.     But  it  is  only  in 
^  State  that  the  "  limit  of  perfect  self-sufficiency"  is  attained.*^ 
Ind  if  in  this  passage  the  imperfection  of  the  lower  stages  is 
Ikced  mainly  in  their  failure  to  reach  axnapKela,  and  we  are 
Min^  to  regard  this  axnapKeia  as  equivalent  merely  to  a  com- 
lete  satisfaction  of  merely  external  wants,  Aristotle  makes  his 


r*  It  ihoiild  1>e  noticocl,  accortlingly,  that  what  is  ^aid  of  the  family,  as  a 
■■niiiiity  pnceiliny  the  State,  is  not  inteiuled  to  he  a  satisfactory  account 
I  ifc  M  a  part  of  the  State.      When  the  State  has  come  into  being,  its 

and  object  must  aflfect  its  constituent  elements  ;  and  therefore  Aristotle 
the  full  discussion  of  the  family  until  he  has  examined  the  iKilitical 

with  reference  to  which  its  relations  and  education  must  be  an'anged 

12.  ft). 

}'bk£tk.  8.  9.  5  the  St^tc  is  distinguished  from  other  communities  by  its 
|j^  at  good  "  for  the  ichole  of  life,*'  which  makes  the  scries  of  the  Politico 
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11    •««  4-^  -  ;iiid  tliouKli  the  State  ' 

a  natural  desire  to  ■  . "  ;;  f 

.^   ,  1     4.1      3  .  n*  life,  it  exists  ior  the  s 

united  by  the  d  "^       '         .-i ,  •   «      m 

.  .11  .  ,iiii  reached  until  his    welli 

supenor  inter  "      ,  ..  .    ^,  •      ,.  1    i  •       i 

him  fc.r  rule  •. ■  •""  \ ^«  ^!^^«  ^^'^f  ^^  ^^"^^'^^^  ^ 

obedience,  •  \,^^  ^^^'^  ^''^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^'^"  ^^^'^^'^* 

cnven  hi  •  .  ;..,vM)inent. 

master  ■    -  '^eP^^^^  ^"'^  "^'^-^  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  eomplcti 

..  :V:'^  fti  siiy  that  the  State  secures  ur  is  t 

,    .  '.   *V   ';|;.jsU)tle  not  a  iiroof  that  it  is  natural 


;t '' '   |r  is  this  also  that  causes  its  existence,  tU»vel«. 
4^'**"*  \lY^x(^\'  potential  condition  to  its  full  actuality, 
''^l-'futle's  is  a  doctrine  of  fmal  causes,  it  is  Ufit  so 
n  '  /-fliiry  sense.     The  final  cause  is  not  one  imposed 

/tfe<?^  from  witliout,  an  end  to  which  the  object  is 
^enns ;  it  consists  in  the  comjdeted  nature  of  tlie  objeo 
//  ju  so  far  as  the  given  thing  is  **  actual,"  it  is  Ciiuivalen 
//  gnal  cause;  in  s<»  far  as  it  is  only  partially  realised,  its  finii 
J   or  end  is  immanent  in  it  ami  mov(*s  it  to  its  perfection, 
the  linjd  cause  of  man  is  realiseil  when  his  **  nature,"  in  tl 
of  his  mere  pott-ntiality,  is  devt'loped  into  his  "  nature,' 
sense  of  his  end  or  good.     His  final  cause  is  to  be  hinise 
a  child  he  is  only  potentially  what  he  should  be  or  is  dost 
be  ;  and  therefore  he  giows.     And  so,  as  a  master,  a  hus 
father,  a  member  of  a  vill:ige,  his  possibilities  aixj  still  in 
d(»groes  latent,  only  partially  l.irought  into  life.     It  is 
the  State  that  they  come  into  full  play,'  and  therefoi'e  tl 
is  "natural"  to  him. 

And  this,  which  is  the  law  (»f  man's  being,  is  the  lav 
whole  World.  Throughout  the  universe  this  process 
realisation  of  ends  is  going  on;  and,  what  is  more,  tlies 
nr  'natures'' are  not  all  of  equal  value,  but  form  a  s< 
•. .  des  of  excellence.  Thus  a  lower  stage  of  existence 
rely  "for  its  (jwn  sake,"  but  it  is  also  a  st-ep  to  tl 
!i  best;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  **  for  the  sake  of"  anoth 
means  to  it.     Thus,  we  may  say,  to  Aristotle  all  nati 
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.;  towartls  its  highest  fomi,  and  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
iiient  of  man  is  true  on  tliis  wider  field.  One  principle, 
impulse  to  reali^se  itself,  produces  those  lower  forms 
.11  are  the  necessary  foundation  for  the  higher,  and  passes 
ovdiul  ihnii  to  a  less  inadequate  development,  ap])roachiug 
iioiv  ami  iiHU'o  nearly  to  the  divine  actuality  in  whiifh  no  im- 
)erfo(tinii  remains.  That  man  attains  only  for  moments  to 
omo  liken(^ss  of  this  divine  perfection  we  have  already  seen  ; 
nit  that  ho  docs  so  even  for  moments,  and  for  a  longer  time 
-■an  produce  those  activities  of  the  moral  life  which  are  the 
rictory  of  the  divine  element  in  him  over  his  lower  nature,  is 
enough  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  earthly  things.  In  him — 
oot  as  a  vegetalile  nor  as  an  animal,  but  in  so  far  as  his  tnie 
nature,  his  hotter  self,  is  active — the  highest  existence  of 
^*nich  the  earth  is  capable  is  brought  into  being.  In  this  sense 
the  whole  inorganic,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  may  be 
{*^d  to  exist  for  his  sake.  And  in  this  final  and  highest  sense 
"*c  State  is  natural,  and  man  by  nature  a  "])olitical  animal." 
.  Such,  in  the  barest  outline,  is  Aristotle/s  answer  to  the 
[Sophistic  (piostion.  In  substance  it  might  almost  be  exj)ressed 
*y  that  startling  fonnula  of  a  modern  i)hilosopher,  that  the 
object  of  history  is  the  State.  This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise 
t;  but,  in  common  with  most  other  metaphysical  theories  of 
•oL'tics,  it  is  easily  misapju'ehended.  Such  theories  are  often 
eciised  of  annihilating  man's  will  before  a  spiritual  fatality. 
;  is  true  that  Aristotle's  ideas  lose  all  their  meaning  if  we 
ippose  that  human  action  is  perfectly  capricious,  or  that  it  is 
stitute  of  an  "  end,"  or  that  this  end  stands  in  no  relation  to 
e  order  of  things.  But  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  any  . 
ber  notion  of  freedom.  When  Aristotle  said  that  the  State  ' 
is  by  nature,  he  was  not  denying  that  it  is  due  to  human 
3ughts  and  resolutions,  any  more  than  Mr.  Carlyle,  wdien  he 
eaks  of  an  improvement  in  human  aflaii's  as  an  approach  to 
eying  Nature,  means  that  man  would  be  i)erfect  if  he  were 
v-abiding  like  a  stone.  To  hold  that  there  is  within  certain 
lits  of  deviation  a  fixed  develoi)ment  of  human  nature — and 
not  80  much  as  tliis  implied  in  our  calling  one  change  a 
relopment  or  progress,  and  another  the  opposite  ? — is  not  to 
Id  that  this  development  takes  place  in  as  involuntary  a 
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iiianiu'i'  ;i.s  ilnrs  a  llnwri's.     Aii»l  it.  is  thcisc  very  actions  \vliiili 
inn.*.*  rurlluM"  ihi^  di'tiiiitc  ]»rnL;ir>-;  that  artMiiost  fivi* ;   siiK-t.*  that 
which  acts  in  tlinu  is  in  th.-  fiilh'st  sciisi'  tmrst'lf,  and  nut  ;! 
tlistorti'd  IVa'tinii  of  it.     Iiut   111^1  lu'rausi*  ihfV  are  n«»l  as-Jer- 
tions  nf  (»ur>«'jMiat«'  r\i-liMH'f,  wran-ajit  to  s]H'akut'su<;h  actini:.-! 
as  bff^it  nur  »i\vn.     'I'lu'  >ani»'  a]»iian'nl  fi»ntra«li»;ti««n  iu«.M't.s  ib 
c'lsrwlicri'.      In  thi*  rn*atinn>  uf  art,  or   in   the  rxiM'nt.'noo  "i 
nfli.Ljinn.  tliat   whirli   is  tin*   nin<t   pi'rfcrt   roalisalion  t»t*  man''* 
lii_Ljhcr  s«'ir  almli-^lifs  tliis  S'*|»araU'  trelini,' ;  and  s«)  it  is  wiih 
moral  artion  and  its  roncn'ti*  pnuhu-ts.     Tims  when  we  wi-^h 
to  ('\]»n'ss  thi'  liN'i'd.ini  of  su«'h  t-risitions  or  cxju'rit-iK-i-s  fruiii 
»air  lnwrr  ^«-l\t'<.  nr   to   (MintraNt  tljcir  ah<;(»hiti'n('ss  with  thi- 
rrsnhs  of  nur   shifting  ih-^irt-s,   wi*  an*   sij't    to  use    hiiiu^iajji' 
whirli  taki'<  no  nniirr  i.f  tin*  >!ian'  our  will  has  liad  in  them. 
It  i<  not  thr  iinrt  who  (ii-at*-..  hut  an  in.-|«iratinn  nf  whi«di  he 
is    iho  nirrr    vrhich';   it    is   nni    I    wlm    aft    lait    (.'hri>t   that 
dwflh'th  in  Mw  :  and  tin-  Stato  or  jn^tic**  an'  thu;  in  natm'O  and 
not  t'»  (•nai-tni'-nt.     Whi-n  lanLinaLr«' of  thi>«  kin«I  is  uslmI.  thore 
is  a  tt-miilatinn   t«»   fall   undrr   its   inlhn*n(v,  and  to  st'iianue 
what  w«*  know  tn  1>«*  r«'ally  ith-ntical.     It   is  surli  a  soiianition 
that  i<  ('\|»1'--«m1  in  tin'  anti!ln--is  nl"  0ii<r/v  and  ro/xo^,  or  in  the 
modern  opon-itinn  nf  ni'»r.il  iicc-^vlty  to  frri'-will.      lint  the 
(IrcL'k   m-r  .-n|.cri'ir  tn  th;!l  antitlir«-is ;  ihonnh   he  miuht  K' 
nnz/.h'd  wlh-n  it  wa*^  nir.  i:« -arlv  lu'lnn-  him,  he  felt  no  incoiii- 
IMtihilily  h.'tw.M'ii  tin*  nii'_:in  of  thi*   law  nf  his  State  in  the 
hnman  will  an-l   ii<  ao-Mlm..  valitliiv.     And  Aristotle  is  onlv  ' 
^ivini^'  a  thmivtical  jiHtiliratinn  of  ilie  position  which  he  eouM 
not  jnstify  fnr  him^cll".* 

It  is  ])rrha]'n  hardly  ncrj-^-ary  to  notiee  another  ]ios.sil»k' 
misfnnei.|iiii.ii.  If  Ari^iMilf  is  not  ahnjishin;^'  ni-.in's  will 
hi'lnir  tin'  m«»ral  nr-lcr  ff  thf  wimM.  still  le>s  does  he  mean  by 
the''na:nn*"  whi'li  in'.'.jr.r.-  the  Suiie  what  we  mean  whi-n 
we  e'»ntra<t  Ww  n.ilimd  and  the  spiiitnal.  It  is  true  that  Itf 
nnt  rinfn'«|ii(Mitly  u>j-<  "natiin-"  in  this  lower  .sen.-^t*,  as  in  tlu* 
/-y/ttrs,  whrri*  h--  i-^  >]i<»wiii_r  that,  virtue,  does  nut  come  by 
natun-  hnt  thn)U_:]i  a  ili-ri|.line  of  the  will  {/-Jth.  1\  l;.     lu  thi* 


[I'f'unj  tin  (  'J-  ^'t\j'h>.ii  A  </.  '■•/.■.  ;„i  jri'.o'i  .-••/<ci*  Alh.fthmnt\ 
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s^'nse  those  elements  of  man's  being  which  he  shares  with  the 

^^hor  animals  arc  more  natural  than  his  reason  and  rational 

^1^'sires.     In  tliis  sense,  again,  man  is  by  nature  "  ^iither  a  puir- 

^^^8  Jinimal  than  a  political  one"  {Eih.  8. 1 2.  7).    Anil  the  double 

^^'^ti  of  the  wonl  may  be  charged  with  some  of  Aristotle's  pre-, 

Wic*:'.s  in  i[uestions  of  political  economy.     Ikit  in  the  doctrine 

**-*on.'  lis  uature  has  exactly  tlie  opposite  meaning,  and  that 

.^"i^'li  is  most  natural  in  the  lower  sense  is  furtliest  removed 

\^^^  that  nature  which  is  man's  end.     On  the  otlier  hand. 

'^^'0  is  an  essential  connection  between  tlie  two;  and  that 

''^'^'it^ction  is  teleological.     To  Aristotle  the  hi'dier  is  not  s» 
III    f 

"^'i  tlie  result  of  the  lower,  as  the  lower  is  a  preparation  and 
'*^--tialfor  the  hidier.  It  would  bo  misleading,  on  his  vic\\. 
*''*3''"  that  man  produced  the  State  because  he  wislied  to  satisfy 
'*" i  ^1  primary  needs ;  those  primary  needs  and  instincts  ar- 


tiie  ^ 


tiining  in  him  of  that  innnanent  end  or  idea  wliich  is  ex  - 


prci-.-s^- J  in  the  State.     "  The  impulse  to  political  society  exists  by 
natiix-^  ill  all  men"  (4.  10);  but  the  Aristotelian  view  is  not 
that     iii«n  invents  the  State  to  satisfy  the  impulse ;  he  has  the 
mip^i.l«se  because  his  destination  is  the  State.     Thus  when  it  is 
s«w    tliat  Aristotle's  is  the  fii*st  "scientiiic"  view  of  politics. 
tui5  5\i§3j.j.|-JQj^  ^j^jjy  ]j^j  either  true  or  false.     If  it  means  that  hi 
cou^i<.l^re(t  the  laws  and  productions  of  human  nature  to  b« 
iatutitjfii  ^yi^i^  those  of  physical  nature,  it  possesses  no  founda- 
•   lion.      It  ^vas  not  in  that  sense  he  asserted  the  unity  of  thf» 
voTkl^  for  he  never  held  the  strange  belief  that  we  are  to  fori  \ 
an  idea  of  nature  in  abstraction  from  her  highest  product,  an- 1 
tiieu  \^  expect  no  difference  between  that  highest  stiiLiC  an  1 
vnis  truncated  "nature."      If  those  who  propose  to  treat  th* 
'-tate  exactly  like  the  objects  of  physical  science  are  to  lind  a:. 
^".Vin  Aristotle,  they  must  adopt  the  unity  of  nature  in  h 
j'^se;  they  must  admit  not  merely  that  man  and  his  works  ai» 
J^^  muU  of  her  lower  stages,  but  that  the  lower  stages  are  (nc ' 
^  a  metaphor,  but  really)  the  "  potency  "  of  man,  and  that  tl- 
^[olution  is  determined  by  its  end.     AVhen  this  is  admitted,  ii 
/*ll  be  found  that  Aristotle  is  by  no  means  averse  to  recognis 
^fi  tlie  forms  or  laws  common  to  man  and  the  lower  stages  pt 
J^^istence,  and  that  he  has  little  sympathy  with  that  idea  of 
^tal  breach  between  the  two,  iu  the  maintenance  of  whicii 
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our  sniritiuil   inti-rcsts  hiivo   ofttMi   been  sunposed   to   be  in- 
volved. 

riittin:::  iin*t;ii»liysiiiil  (juestitais  aside,  we  have  uow  to  ask. 
What  i^  Arisinilf's  iimniul  lor  rru'Jiriling  the  State  as  man- 
destinatidu  and  ,L:nod  *     ''  Man  is  by  nature  a  political  aniniar 
he  tells  us;  **  and  In*  who,  owiiij;  to  his  nature  and  not  to  ill 
tortunc,  has  no  Slate,  is  either  morally  bad  or  something  mure 
tlian  a  man  "  ..'^  1<J\    Antl  au'ain  :  "  lie  who  eannot  form  one  nl 
a  eomniunity,  or  who  <lnrs  imt  m-ed  to  <h»  so  beeause  he  is  already 
jsuilieirnt  t«»  himself,  is  no  i>art  of  a  State,  and  is  therefore  eitlit: 
a  brute  heast  or  a  uod"  (4.  s).     Hi^re  we  have  two  charaoieristics 
i»f  the  Slate  noiii*etl,  boih  of  which  we  have  met  before  ;  it  alone 
ean  su|'i'l\  avrapKt'ia.  and  in  it  alom^  is  morality  pos.sible.     Ih(- 
reason  why  it  is  neces-^sary  for  morality  lies  in  the  imperfection 
of  man,  an«l  in  tluj  fact  that  the  State  has  might,     "  As  man  in 
his  ]»erfeelion  is  the  best  of  animals,  so  when  he  is  separated 
from  law  and  justice  he  is  tin*  worst  of  all/'  the  "  unholiest,  the 
most  savaLTc,  autl  the  mo<t  abandoned  to  gluttony  and  lust. 
And  justice  b.-lon^^s  to  ]>olitical  society"  (4.  12).     At  the  end 
..['  the  7:7// //w,  jmain,  Aristotle  has  explained  how  the  State^is 
liiivctly  involved  in  the  attainment  of  morality.      There  are 
ihree  ways,  he  telN  u<,  in  wliich  men  attain  virtue.     One  of 
the.se.  our  natural  entlowm<nt,  is  out  of  our  power.     Another. 
i'ltelh'ctual  teacliinu,  has   little  or  no  effect  except  on  young 
men  of  a  generous  tem]MM',  or  those  who  have  been  schooled  in 
•'>ci»erienc(».     J'nr  those  who  live  by  their  feelings,  obeying  the 
dictates  tif  ]»lea<ure  and  ])ain,  it  is  useless.     It  is  only  by  the 
!liir<l  means,   by  hahituatiou,   that   the  impulses   which  lead 
.'.vay  from  virtue  can  l)e  trained,  ami  that  men  can  by  degrees 
'  ^ipiire  that  h)Ve  of  the  good  and  hatriHl  of  the  Imd  withont 
'..hich   mere  instruction  avails  little.     For  the  purpose  of  this 
•labiiuiitiou,  fsprciidly  if.  as  is  necessary,  it  is  to  be  exercised 
hroughout  the  whole  of  life,  we  need  an  authority  which 
I  uist  unito  two  n'(|uisites.     It  must  itself  be  an  expression' 
f  reason;  and  it   must   have  the  fullest  powers  to  compel 
ul  punish.    And  this   union   of  right  and  might  Aristotle 
.  ids  only  in  the  Slate.     liut  it  is  not  only  by  its  direct  actioa 
i  /  its  compulsory  education  audits  moral  guardianship,  tliat : 
J.lie  State  contributes  to  *'good  living."    If  we  examine  tho*- 
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virtues  in  the  exercise  of  which  this  good  living  consists,  we 
sliall  find  that  they  all  imply  social  relations  or  life  in  com- 
munity, and  one  of  the  most  important.,  that  practical  wisdom 
the  possession  of  wliich  implies  the  presence  of  the  rest  {Eth. 
0.  13.  G),  has  its  sphere  not  only  in  private  life,  but  also  in  the 
onlering  of  State-affairs :  and  the  Politics  adds  that  the  virtue 
of  the  best  man,  the  perfect  virtue,  is  equivalent  to  the  virtue 
of  the  ruler  (119.  22)..^.Thus  we  find  that  the  individual  who 
realises  his  chief  good  or  happiness  is  necessarily  a  citizen. 
And  the  strongest  expression  which  Aristotle  has  given  to  this. 
view  is  to  be  found  in  his  stat<jment  that  the  individual  is 
]wstf,rior  to  the  State,  and  a  part  of  it. 

To  say  that  the  State  is   prior  to  the  individual  means 

primarily  no  more  than  that  his  end  is  realised  in  it.     By 

*'  prior"  Aristotle  often  means  not  anterior  in  time,  but  prior 

in  idea  or,  as  he  sometimes  says,  in  nature.     Thus  in  idea  or 

iu  nature  the  end  is  prior  to  the  means,  and  the  actuality  to 

the  p*>tentiality.     But  in  the  order  of  time,  or  again  relatively 

to  our  knowledge,  the  means  may,  and  often  do,  precede  the 

end,  and  the  potential  existence  is  prior  to  the  actual.     In  one 

,  sense  of  the  word,  then,  the  family  may  be  said  to  l)e  earlier 

'  than  the  State,  and  in  another  sense  the  opposite  is  tnie ;  and 

in  thi.s  latter  meaning  Aristotle  might  say  that  the  individual 

is  "  later  "  than  political  society.     In  the  present  case,  however, 

this  dictum  has  a  further  meaning.     The  State  is  said  to  precede 

the  individual  not  merely  as  the  actual  precedes  the  potential, 

but  as  a  whole  precedes  its  parts.     The  part  is  itself  only  in 

relation   to  the   whole,  has   no   existence   outside  it,   and  is 

intelligible  only  in  reference  to  it.     It  is  therefore  said  to  be 

posterior  to  it ;  for,  to  take  the  instance  of  a  living  liody,  "  if 

the  whole  is  destroyed,  there  will  no  longer  be  a  foot  or  a  hand, 

except  in  name,  and  as  one  may  call  a  stone  foot  a  foot ;  for 

everything  is  defined  by  its  function"  (4.   1),  and  with  the 

dissolution  of  the  body  the  functions  of  its  members   have 

di3api>eared.      Such  is  the  r^ation  of  the  individual  to  the 

State. 

Language  lifaetliis  at  once  recalls  the  current  phrase,  "the 
body  politic,'*  aiidl.#ie  theories  which  have  attempted  to  make 
it  mure  tluuoL  a  plwse.    Aristotle  has  nowhere  called  the  State 
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an  organism,  and  doubtless  he  did  not  explicitly  connect  that, 
idea  witli  it.     But,  apart  from  the  present  passage,  there  is  8c 
close  connection  between  this  idea  and  liis  view  that  politica.7 
society  is  natural,  and  he  not  unfi-equentlj^-employs  in  his 
consideration  of  it  criteria  gained  from  tfie  study  of  living 
beings.    The  use  of  such  criteria  no  doubt  requires  caution, 
and  we  are  sometimes  told  that  the  conception  of  an  organism 
belongs  only  to  the  physical  world  and  becomes  a  mere  meta- 
plior  when  applied  to  human  society.     But  most  of  the  ideas 
we  use  in  describing  spiritual  thmgs  are  derived  from  the 
world  outside  us,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  categories  "  thing," 
"collection,"  "mechanism,"  and  the  like,  are  any  less  meta- 
phorically used   of  a   State  than  the  category  of  life.    On 
the  other  hand,  reasons  are  not  wanting  for  the  view  that  the 
latter  idea  is  at  least  less  inadequate  than  the  others ;  and,  if 
this  is  the  case,  what  we  have  to  do  is  only  to  distinguish 
in  what  respects  the  conception  of  an  prganism  must  differ 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  animal  body  and  to  the  pohtical 
body.     It  may  be  interesting,  considering  the  present  promi- 
nence of  this  conception  in  English  philosophy,  to  notice  some 
passages   in  which  Aristotle  seems  implicitly  to  regard  the 
►^^aTe  as  an  organism,  and  then  to  ask  whether  his  dioctrine 
recognises  those  characteristics  in  which  it  differs  from  living 
things. 

That  the  State,  in  the  sense  of  the  political  community,  is  a 
totality  or  composition  {<rvp0€(nsi),  admits  of  no  question.  Its  ^ 
luiity  is  formed  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts ;  it  is  a  number  of  i 
citi/ens  (58.  31).  But  tliere  is  more  than  one  kind  of  compo- 
sition. For  example,  a  heap  of  cannon-balls  is  a  whole  made 
up  of  parts.  But  here  the  whole  is  made  up  by  the  mere 
addition  of  unit  to  unit :  it  is  a  collection.  In  such  a  totalitj 
the  part  docs  not  get  its  existence  or  character  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other  parts  and  to  the  whole  ^  it  is  the  same  thinj 
in  the  pile  that  it  was  out  of  it,  and  has  merely  had  a  relation 
added  to  it.  If  the  State  were  a  collection  of  individuals  of 
this  kind  it  would  be  absiy:d  to  say  of  it  that  it  was  prior  to 
its  parts ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  one  of  tbeM  parts 
with  the  hand  or  foot,  which  have  no  existence  o^  AttefcioB 
apart  from  the  body  to  which  they  belong.    A  QompQaito  body 
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if  which  this  can  be  said  is  not  formed  by  the  addition  of 
mits,  and  not  even  the  category  of  whole  and  parts  is  in  strict- 
less  applicable  to  it  Its  "  parts  "  are  members ;  it  is  a  unity 
rhioh  expresses  itself  in  diverse  members,  functions  and 
rgans,  and  the  connection  between  these  meml>ers  is  not 
iiechanical  but. organic.  Apart  from  the  decisive  language 
Iready  quoted,  Aristotle  insists  in  more  than  one  place  on  the 
iversity  of  the  parts  of  the  State.  He  is  especially  emphatic 
n  this  head,  because  he  considers  that  Plato  had  neglected  it 
.nd,  in  his  desire  to  attain  a  complete  unity  of  the  whole  body, 
wid  disregarded  the  necessary  "differentiation"  of  its  parts. 
le  had  wished  to  see  the  principle  of  the  whole  clearly  realised 
n  every  member,  and,  in  Aristotle's  view,  had  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  this  result  cannot  be  obtained  by  making  all  the 
tnembeis  alike.  "The  State  does  not  consist  simply  of  a 
number  of  men,  but  of  men  specifically  different  from  one 
mother;" — ^these  are  Aristotle's  words,^  and  he  at  once  illus- 
!xates  his  meaning  by^  referring  to  the  distinction  between  a 
State  and  an  alliance.^  In  the  latter  the  mere  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  men  of  the  same  sort  is  a  direct  good ;  but  in  the 
>tate,  a  community  in  the  functions  of  good  life,  the  unity  to 
)e  attained  must  issue  from  diversity.  It  is  not  true,  he  in- 
lists,  that  mere  unity  is  its  object :  if  it  were,  the  State  would 
lot  exist.  For  the  family  is,  in  this  sense,  more  one  than  the 
>tatc,  and  the  individual  than  the  family. 

In  other  passages  the  dissimilar  parts  of  the  State  are  re- 
rarded  as  classes  of  society,  not  as  mere  individuals.  These 
classes  are  formed  of  groups  of  men  performing  separate  "  func- 
ions,"  or  "  works,"  in  the  whole.  In  the  description  of  the  ideal 
constitution  these  works  are  enumerated  as  the  agricultural  food- 
providing  function,  the  technical  or  mechanical,  the  military, 
iie  religious,  the  function  of  property,  and  that  of  government 
n  its  two  main  branches,  according  as  the  decisions  arrived  at 


^  24  4.  The  same  law  which  prevents  a  commercial  xoufoj^ia  between  two 
nen  of  the  aame  trade  {Eth,  5.  5.  0)  is  active  in  the  i)olitical  Koiytayla. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  Aristotle,  in  discnssing  the  end  of  the  State, 
Us^Dgtiished  it  from  an  alliance  on  the  ground  that  an  alliance  has  no  com- 
noa  end,  and  its  law  is  a  mere  contract.  In  other  words,  an  alliance  is  a 
xtUeetion  of  homogeneous  units,  not  a  unity  in  diversity. 
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cnncorn  tlu*  CDiiiiiion  iiik'rrst  or  tlic  adininistratioii  of  justice 
(107  and  Ins).  Tii  aiiotlior  ]uissaj(e  (ir)0-ir)2)  the  list  is 
n»lH*at(Ml  with  sfmir  cnlai'^rcnu'iits,  and  it  is  pointed  »mt  that 
the  rcasuii  wliy  tlill'rn'nt  sjioiics  and  .sub-specifs  of  con>tituti'»u 
avisi"  is  that,  thtniLjIi  all  these  functions  or  social  elements  are 
necessary  to  a  State,  th(^  ])artieular  forms  wliicli  each  of  them 
takes  may  vary,  and,  t'urtlier,  tht;  varieties  of  each  may  be  cuiu- 
l)ine«l  with  tlmse  nf  the  rest  in  ditlerent  ways.  To  illustnue 
his  meaninir  Aristotle  refers  to  tlie  manner  in  which  tlie  variuus 
kinds  of  animals  are  distim^uished.  There  too  we  find  certain 
functiniis  which  are  neccssarv  tt»  animal  life,  such  as  those  of 
sense,  nutrition  and  nintion;  and  there  are  special  organs  ap- 
jirojiriati'tl  to  them.  These  ai»i»ear  in  various  forms,  and  the 
varieties  (»f  om?  mav  l»e  found  in  combination  with  those  of 
another.  Then*  are  dilterent  shapes  of  tJie  mouth,  for  example, 
and  various  developments  of  the  (»rgaus  of  motion;  and  not 
onlv  these  vari«'lies,  ])ut  th<'  dilVerent  combinations  in  which 

* 

they  are  found  to  coexist,  may  be  maile  the  •jyimnd  for  dis- 
tinguishing spt'cies  and  sub-speeies  of  animak:' 

From  this  difVerentiati«»n  of  functions  it  immediately  follows 
that  iufjuality  amnu:_j  the  ])arts  of  the  State  is  ivgarded  not  as 
an  imperfri'tinn,  still  le<s  as  an  injustice,  but  as  uatuml  anJ 
neces-ary.      Au«l    n«it    nuTely    intfcjuality,   but   a   relation  of 
ifOvernm«-nt  ;  'Mbr  wherever  a  single  common  whole  is  formed 
out  it\'  a  number  of  elennnts,  a  ruh»r  and  a  ruled  is  to  be  found, 
whether   these    elements   are   continuous,"   as   in    a    physical 
organism.  *'  nr  disrrete,"  as  in  the  relation  of  master  to  .slave,  or 
in  a  ]Miliiieal  organism;  and  an  analogue  to  this  i-elatioii  way 
be  found  even  in  " c<»niiw»siiions*'  not  organic  (C.  21).     But 
there  is  a  .still  cl«»s(»r  (mrri'spnnth'nce  between  the  living  boily 
anil  the  State  in  this  ]MMnt.      We  soon   find   in  readmg  the 
/V/V/'S  that  all  the  *'  j»arts  *'  or  members  of  the  State  are  not  of 
eijual  imjiortance;  that  some  of  them,  as  for  example  the  agri- 
culturid  and  industrial  functions,  are  mere  means  or  necessarv 
conditions  to  others:  an<l  that  only  those  which  are  ends  are 
propirly  called  "  jiarts  *'  at  all.    Such  ai-e  obviously  those  which 
really  share  in  the  lif«^  of  the  whole,  or  realise  its  end;  in  other 
words,  those  which  are  organs  of  "good  living."     Accoi'dingly 
the  real  parts  of  the  State  are,  to  Aristotle,  the  citizens  alone, 
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\o  exercise  the  functions  of  government  and  religion,  defend 
3  State  and  possess  its  landed  property.  The  rest  of  the 
pulation  are  mere  means,  or  sine  quihiis  non.  If  we  turn 
the  account  of  the  animal  body,  we  come  upon  a  precisely 
uilar  distinction.  There  too  the  whole  body  and  each  of  its 
^aiis  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  function  or  "action" 
od^i^),  l)ut  only  ceilain  parts  of  the  body  are  regarded  as 
ds.  These  are  distinguished  as  the  specially  "  organic " 
rts,  and  among  them  are  counted  the  hand  and  'foot,  to 
licli  at^the  beginning  of  the  Politics  Aristotle  compai*es  the 
izen  of  the  State.  To  these  organic  or  heterogeneous  parts 
e  rest,  which  are  homogeneous, — such  as  the  blood,  flesh, 
:,  bones,  and  sinews — merely  serve  as  constituents  or  means. 
Che  living  body  is  composed  of  both,  but  the  homogeneous 
•e  for  the  sake  of  the  heterogeneous."^  And  so  tlie  State  is 
imposed  both  of  citizens  and  of  a  labouring  population ;  but 
le  one  is  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

In  Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  State  as  something  which 
IS  laws  of  its  growth  and  health,  not  reversible  by  man's  will 
:cept  within  certain  limits,  we  may  trace  a  further  likeness 

the  conception  of  an  organism.  This  point  of  view  is 
pecially  evident  in  his  remarks,  already  referred  to,  on  the 
agnitude  of  the  city.  It  does  not  depend  simply  on  the 
ran^rements  which  the  citizens  choose  to  make,  how  larire 
eir  State  is  to  be.  As  a  natural  existence  the  State  has  a 
finite  function,  and  this  function  can  only  be  exercised  if  a 
ilain  limit  of  size   is  preserved.     It  is   as   much   subject 

tlii^  law  as-  other  things, — animals,  plants,  or  lifeless  in- 
ruments  (102.  13).  A  departure  from  the  ideal  standard  in 
ther  direction  weakens  its  power  to  perform  its  function, 
id  thei-efore  lessens  its]  existence.^  A  still  further  departure 
istroys  its  nature  altogether,  so  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  State.  If 
has  too  small  a  population,  it  ceases  to  be  "self-sufficing;" 
id  if  it  has  too  large  a  one,  it  no  longer  admits  of  order, 
ut  self-sufficience  (avrapKeia)  is  its  essence  ;  and  order  (rd^i^) 
implied  in  its  very  existence  as  a  work  of  nature. 

'  Part,  an,  ii.  1 ;  cf.,  in  particular,  64G  b  10. 

'  Hence,  to  Aristotle,  a  great  State  does  not  mean  a  largo  one,  but  one 

lich  rigorously  exercises  its  function. 
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The  same  point  of  view  is  apparent  where  Aristotle    is 
treating  of  the  necessary  equilibrium  of  the  various  elements  of 
society.    It  is  only  within  certain  bounds  that  this  equilibrium 
will  bear  disturbance.     The  disproportionate  development  of 
one  social  function  is  hostile  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole, 
and  may  destroy  the  constitution  (212.  1  fif. ;   201.  2).     The 
illustration  is  again  taken  from  the  living  body.     "  A  body  is 
composed  of  parts,  and  tliey  ought  to  grow  proportionally,  that 
its  symmetrj'  may  be  preserved;  otherwise  it  perishes;"  as  it 
certainly  would,  if  "  the  foot  were  six  feet  long  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  only  two  spans."     So  it  is  with  the  State.     And  as 
again  a  certain  kind  of  disproportionate  growth  may  result  in. 
one  animal  form  actually  ]>assing  into  another,  so  one  consti- 
tution may  from  the  same  cause  pass  into  another,  and  th^ 
whole  nature  of  the  State  be  therefore  changed  (197.  30) - 
The  same  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  Aristotle's  advice  to  thos^ 
who  wish  to  preserve  eitlier  of  the  two  principal  "  perverted  *  * 
forms    of   government,   oligarchy   or  democracy.      It  is  thc3 
essence  of  these  constitutions  that  they  represent  the  pre- 
l)onderance  of  one  social  element  in  the  State,  whether  it  be 
that  of  the  few  rich  or  the  many  poor,  and  that  this  class  rules 
not  for  the  common  good  but  in  its  own  interest.;  Even  so 
perverted  a  State  has  a  vital  principle  of  its  own.     But  this 
principle  will  not  bear  straining  too  far ;  and  Aristotle  pointo 
out  that  the  worst  friends  of  such  constitutions  are  those  who 
wish  to  develop  their  characteristics  to  the  uttermost    "  Many 
of  those  tilings  that  are  counted  democratic  destroy  demo- 
cracies ;"  and  the  same  is  true  of  oligarchies.     The  goveming 
class  cannot  really  get  on  without  the  opposite  element  which 
it  strives  to  suppress,  and  therefore  the  pursuance  of  its  main 
principle  beyond  a  certain  point  ends  in  its  self-annihilatioa 
"  A  nose,"  as  Aristotle  drily  tells  us,  "  may  depart  from  thf 
ideal  straiglitness  and  tend  to  be  either  aquiline  or  snub,  air 
yet  it  may  still  be  beautiful  and  have  a  charm  for  the  cyei 
but  if  an  artist  were  to  push  tlie  deviation  to  excess,  first  of  ? 
the  feature  would  lose  its  due  measure  of  size,  ahd  at  last 
would  not  look  like  a  nose  at  all"  (214.  26).     The  principle 
measure  or  the  mean  (to  yAdov)  rules  the  State,  as  it  does 
moral  character  of  the  individual. 
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We  may  thus  reach  an  important  conclusion.  That  end  of 
State  which  is  described  as  good  Uving  or  happiness  is  also 
CTibed  as  the  common  interest  or  good  (t^  koiv^  <rvfM<f)ipov, 

9),  that  noble  living  (jedKok  &fp)  in  which  each  shares 
wording  to  his  ability.  In  any  whole  that  is  "  prior  "  to  its 
rts,  in  any  organism,  there  is  an  identity  between  the  general 
dfare  and  the  particular  welfare  of  each  part.  It  is  in  the 
ialthy  and  harmonious  development  of  its  organs  or  functions 
iat  the  health  of  the  whole  body  lies,  and  the  interest  of  the 
tate  is  nothing  but  that  of  its  citizens.  And  conversely,  there 
1  no  part  which  really  has  a  separate  interest ;'  for  its  essence 
nd  good  lie  in  its  function,  and  this  is  a  function  of  the 
'tole  body.  Thus  if  it  appears  to  have  a  private  interest 
^hich  is  thwarted  by  its  membership  in  a  system  and  sacri- 
iced  to  that  system,  this  appearance  must  be  considered  a 
delusion.  The  disproportionate  growth  of  a  single  organ,  for 
JxaiDpJe^  is  its  real  misfortune;  for  its  true  nature  is  not 
ieveloped,  and  it  injures  the  whole  on  which  its  own  health 
'Spends.  And  in  the  same  way  we  may  say  that  the  depend- 
•^  of  one  xnekiber  on  the  rest  is  not  a  sign  of  bondage  but 
^  real  liberty,  if  liberty  means  "  self-sufiBciency ;"  and  the 
roaring  independence  of  the  parts  is  equivalent  to  the  loosen- 
|8  of  that  bond  which  is  the  life  of  the  organism  and  only 
'Appears  in  its  decay. 

Such  are  some  of  the  points  in  which  Aristotle  seems  to 
^d  the  characteristics  of  animal  life  in  the  body  politic.  It 
clear  that  they  would  not  justify  us  in  calling  his  conception 
it  organic;  but  perhaps  they  amount  to  something  more 
in  analogies,  and  they  give  a  fuller  meaning  to  his  descrip- 
n  of  the  State  as  a  natural  existence  with  laws  of  its  own. 
however^  we  are  to  retain  this  idea  at  all,  it  is  essential  to 
lise  how  vitally. a  political  organism  differs  from  a  merely 
fsical  one;  and  a  few  words  will  sufiSce  to  show  that 
istoiie's  view  does  not  obscure  the  distinction  between  the 

In  Moi,  an,  703  a  29  there  is  an  interesting  conipanson  of  the  animal 
7  to  a  State,  and  the  fact  that  the  ''order"  of  the  latter  is  due  to  the 
lan  will  is  pointed  oat.  But  it  is  doubtful  vlietlier  this  treatise  is 
nine. 

0 
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"  That  man  is  a  political  animal  in  a  higher  sense  than  the 
bee  or  any  other  gregarious  creature,  is  clear.     For  nature,  as 
we  say,  makes  nothing  in  vain ;  and  man  is  the  ouly  living 
thing  that  possesses  rational  speech  (X0709).     A  mere  voice 
i<fxovr))  serves  to  signify  pleasure  and  pain,  and  therefore  it  is 
possessed  by  the  other  animals  as  well  as  by  man ;  for  their 
nature  goes  so  far  that  they  feel  pain  and  pleasure,  and  signify 
these  feelings  to  each  otlier.     But  language  has  for  its  office  to 
express  what  is  helpful  and  hurtful,  and  therefore  also  what  is 
riglit  and  wrong  (to  hucaiov  koX  to  SZucov).    For  this  is  pecuh'ai 
to  man,  as  compared  with  the  other  animals,  that  he  alone  has  a 
perception  of  good  and  evil  and  of  right  and  wrong.     And  it  is 
conmiunity  in  good  and  right  that  constitutes  a  family  and  a 
State "  (3.  20).     Tims,  in  modem  language,  the  State  is  more 
than  an  organism ;  it  is  a  moral  organism.     The  soul  of  man  ii 
not  a  mere  principle  of  growth  and  nutrition,  like  that  of 
plants.     Its  activity  is  not  confined  to  sense  and  the  desires 
which  depend  on  sense,  like  that  of  the  lower  animals.    It  is 
intelligence  and  rational  will.    And  therefore  man  not  only 
has  a  law  of  his  life,  but  is  capable  of  knowing  the  law  of  his 
life :  he  not  only  knows  it,  but  is  capable  of  living  by  it.    In 
him  therefore  appears  the  separation  of  what  is   and  what 
might  be,  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and  wrong;  in  a  wori 
morality.     And  this  morality  is  not  something  which  belongs 
to  each  man's  private  life.     It  is  community  in  it  which  con- 
stitutes the  State  or  political  organism.    But  the  conseiousDeii 
of  this  organism,  and  therefore  its  morality,  can  exist  nowhere 
but  in  its  meml)ers.     The  principle  of  the  whole  is  present 
in  the  parts.     Its  reason  and  morality  are  theirs;  its  end  is 
theirs ;  it  is  in  them  that  it  feels,  suffers  and  enjoys.    And  i 
the  converse  is  not  true,  if  the  end  of  any  particular  member 
seems  to  be  something  else  than  the  end  of  the  whole,  it  i 
because  this  single  function  attempts  to  deny  the  rdaticD  ii 
which  it  stands,  and  must  stand,  to  the  whole. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  evident  Wj 
Aristotle  is  in  no  danger  of  obliterating  these  distinction] 
The  citizen  is  related  to  the  State  as  the  hand  is  to  thewhflfc] 
body.  r>ut  the  end  of  the  State  is  happiness  or  noble  acti*l| 
the  State  itself  is  community  in  this  good  life,  or  in  the  i^ 
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iich  language  only  can  express.  If  the  whole  then  is 
tional  and  moral,  its  highest  functions  must  be  rational  and 
Dral.  But  these  highest  functions  are  those  of  its  mem- 
rs ;  and  for  that  very  reason  those  of  its  parts  which  fulfil 
f  such  function  are  not,  properly  speaking,  members  of  it, 
Lt  merely  necessary  conditions  of  its  life.  For  the  same 
iison,  however,  its  tme  "  parts "  necessarily  attain  their 
rn  ends  in  attaining  the  end  of  the  whole.  "  Happiness  is 
t  a  conception  like  that  of  evenness  in  number.    That  may 

predicated  of  the  whole  number"  (say  10)  "without  being 
edicated  of  its  component  parts "  (say  3  and  7) ;  "  but  this    . 

impossible  with  happiness"  (32.  27).  On  the  other  hand, 
LC  welfare  of  the  citizen  is  not  merely  bound  up  with  that 
:  the  whole,  but  he  is  capable  of  realising  this,  and  of  either 
gvoting  himself  to  the  State  or  making  his  supposed  private 
Ivautage  his  end.  His  relation  to  the  State  is  not,  like  that  of 
le  hand  to  the  body,  one  simply  of  fad,  but  also  one  of  didy, 
No  citizen  ought  to  tliink  that  he  is  his  own,  but  all  that 
ley  are  the  State's"  (130.  15).  And  Aristotle  does  not  sup- 
1S8  that,  left  to  himself,  a  man  is  likely  to  identify  his  good 

th  that  of  the  whole  organism  in  the  manner  of  a  healthy 

mal  oi-gaii.     It  is  just  because  he  is  a^ 

**f(Mil  whose  Honsc 
Nil  incire  can  feel- but  liis  own  wringing,** 

:hf»  education  of  the  State  and  tlie  ann  of  the  law  are 
ind,  to  convert  him  frtmi  a  life  "according  to  i)as3ion"  to 
»f  iiU'-  citizouship  and  participation  in  happiness. 
Ik-  Innciiiius  of  the  body  politic,  tlien,  are  moral  functions ;  ■. 
.he  iiiemb^-s  which  exercise  these  functions  are  conse- 
ly  ra^»r:il  agents.     It  must  be  remembered,  lastly,  tliat  the 
•r  happiness  which  is  the  end  of  State  and  citizen  alike, 
something  distinct  from  thp  direct  duties  of  citizensliip, 
at  these  duties  themselves  i)lay  a  large  part  iujt.     A 
not  a  good  citizen  in  order  that  he  may  gain  something  ^-^ 
Happiness  is  the  exerci.so  of  "virtue."     In  I'oi):^  i-nvp 
'-controlled  and  libt-ml  a  i:ian  is  attaininii  li.  |»]»iin>-i. 
le  Sfime  time  showing  ili..-.  \irtues  of  citi/iiirfliip.     Hut 
exGclleucics  of  a  mon  <  oi.imanding  kind  th:m  tl'i:st\ 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  the  crowning  talent  of  moral  wisdom, 
with  the  possession  of  which  all  the  virtues  are  s?iven,  has  its 
sphere  no  less  in  afl'airs  of  State  than  in  a  man  s  own  house- 
hold.    It  is  the  virtue  of  government,  the  possession  of  which 
makes  a  "  good  citizen  "  ami  a  "  good  man  "  equivalent  terms, 
while  the  citizen-virtues  of  obedience  would  by  themselves  not 
amount    to    perfect    ge)oilnes3.      The    citizen    must    be    free 
from   the   mere  wants   of  life   that   he   may   have   time  for 
l)olitics  no  less  than  for  pliilosojdiy ;    for  those  are  the  two 
main  forms  of  happiness.      So  far  then  from  the  growth  or 
action  of  the  political  organism  being  merely  natural,  they 
are  to  be  consciously  guided  by  the  most  developed  char- 
acter   and   wisdom.      It    is   as    though  a  plant    should  be 
awai\»  of  the  conditions  on  which  its  perfect  growth  depends, 
and,  making  this  jierfect  growth  its  object,  should  consciousiT 
attempt  to  realise  those  conditions.    Whether  this  consciouii 
guidance  is  a  characteristic  of  the  State  which  renders  the  con- 
ception of  an  organism  radically  inapplicable  to  it,  we  need  not 
stop  to  dis]»ute.     It  certainly  is  at  first  sight  more  in  accord- 
ance with  our  common  vii  w  of  government  as  a  mechamsm; 
and  to  Aristotle  it  sugm-.-^i-  tin-  metaphor  of  the  "ship  of  State" 
rather  than  that  of  ih«    '•  l-ndy  politic."      He  compares  the 
citizens  to  sailnrs  (G3.  'J ■    .ii:-!  (by  implication)  the  citi^'H  ^* 
ruler  to  the  stecrsni.ni  , 'is.  'W\     And  there  is  a  psycholqgitti 
litncss  in  the  coijip.iri    -ii.     IVr  reason,  which  acts  in  gov6Ch,| 
ment,  is  not  in  his  vidw  ff.inicct<:Hl  witli  the  humain  ors^aiiin 
in  the  same  way  as  the  infeiior  •*  faculties ;"  and  in  the  oufrf 
this  psychiciil  '*  part,"  he  would  have  answered  in  the  aihrmttiw 
the  quest!' Hi  raisotl  in  dc  Anima  (2.  1.  11),  whether  th»?  soali-' 
relate-^  ^n   li-i  kidy  as  "a  sailor  to  his  boat." 


1"  !■    '^eat  political  theory  the  comprehension  ofoB' 

M  ii  •  '  '   I :  kes  the  rest  c<»!n  I  .'.ratively  obvious.     Theremin' 

ns  on  which  t»ur  .sj»a<*c  allows  us  to  touch,  foDo*' 

•>:i         .  'i  'in  the  gencTid  i<!cas  already  sketched^  and  vill 

•  r  .3  them   a   uhiv  substantial  shape.      With  thi? 

i  1  may  ra[)idly  n'view  Aristotle's  teaching  on  th^ 

'     !•  itizenshix),  State-education^  the  varioos  f onus  of 
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»veminent,  the  meaning  of  political  justice  and  political 
7hts. 

Aristotle's  view  of  tlie  nature  of  citizenship  has  been 
ready  indicated ;  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  misunderstood 
iless  we  take  into  account  his  judgment  as  to  the  political 
>sition  of  the  labouring  classes.  From  the  conception  of  the 
ate  two  main  residts  directly  follow:  first,  that  citizenship  can 
ean  nothing  less  than  the  right  or  duty  of  exercising  political 
nctions;  and,  secondly,  that  this  exercise  is,  in  the  true 
ate,  the  activity  of  those  higher  virtues  which  make  the  good 
:izen  identical  with  the  good  man.  For  practical  purposes  it 
ay  be,  though  it  is  not  always,  true^to  say  that  a  citizen  is 
le  whose  father  and  mother  were  both  citizens.  But  this  is  a 
.ere  external  mark,  and  does  not  tell  us  in  what  citizenship 
)nsist8.  In  what  does  it  consist  ?  Not  in  the  mere  posses- 
on  of  civil  rights.  Just  as  the^^fete  is  not  merely  a  com- 
unity  in  territory  or  in  the  lePB  protection  of  person  and 
x)perty,  so  a  citizen  does  not  mean  one  who  resides  in  a 
irtain  city  and  can  be  sued  in  its  law-courts.  These  are  not 
notions  of  the  State,  and  do  not  involve  participation  in  its 
id.  If  the  citizen  is  to  be  really  a  part  of  the  State,  he  must 
re  its  life ;  and  that  in  the  concrete  means  that  he  must 
>vem.  Thus  citizenship  may  be  defined  as  "  ruling  and  being 
led,"  and  a  citizen  as  one  who  shares,  or  has  the  right  to 
are,  in  government,  deliberative,  executive  and  judicial.     In 

doing  he  uses  not  only  the  virtues  of  obedience,  not  only 
e  common  moral  virtues,  but  also  the  excellencies  of  moral 
sdom   and   command.      His   life  is  pre-eminently  one  of 

But  the  brain  cannot  think  unless  the  heart  beats;  and 
ciety  cannot  exert  its  highest  powers  when  its  lowest  needs 
e  unsatisfied.  The  whole  must  exist  before  it  can  exist  well ; 
d  it  cannot  exist  well  if  the  organs  whose  office  is  to  think 
.ve  to  attend  to  mere  living.  A  life  of  culture  and  political 
i6T^  implies  freedom  in  him  who  lives  it  from  the  necessity  of 
Dking  after  these  lower  wants  (66.  22).  It  implies  what  Aris- 
tle  calls  "leisure,"  and  this  leisure  must  be  supported  on 
me  one's  labour.  The  life  of  labour  is  a  mere  means  to  the 
gher  life.    It  is  not  a  participation  in  the  State-life,  but  a  con- 
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dition  of  it,  a  sine  qua  nan.  It  does  not  do  what  is  noble,  but 
provides  what  is  necessary.  It  might  produce  a  joint-stock 
company,  but  not  a  State.  It  creates  mere  material  prosperity, 
and  "  no  class  has  a  share  in  the  State  which  is  not  a  producer 
of  virtue"  (109.  21). 

The  result  of  this  hard  and  fast  distinction  is  obvious.  So 
far  as  aperf)  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  great  difference  whether 
the  labourer  is  a  slave  or  a  free  man.  "  Tliose  who  pro\ide 
necessaries  for  an  individual  are  slaves,  and  those  who  pro\'ide 
them  for  society  are  handicraftsmen  and  day-labourers  "  (66.  24 ; 
cf.  21.  32).  And  the  labouring  class  includes  not  only  peasants, 
but  all  ^dvavaoi,  a  designation  which  covers  artisans, prof essioiml 
singer's  and  artists,  and  no  doubt  all  persons  engaged  iu  trade. 
It  is  against  fiavavaia  that  the  reproach  of  iguobleness  is 
especially  directed ;  and  the  word,  like  our  "  mechanical,"  has 
an  ethical  significance.  "  That,"  says  Aristotle,  "  must  be  con- 
sidered a  mechanical  practice  or  art  or  subject  of  study,  which 
makes  the  body  or  the  soul  or  the  intellect  of  free  men  useless 
for  the  activities  of  virtue"  (131.  7).  Bavavcria  deforms  the 
body  (18.  8),  and  renders  it  unfit  for  military  and  political  duties 
(140. 15).  It  accustoms  a  man's  mind  to  low  ideas,  and  absorbs 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  mere  means  of  life.  The  fiavavtm 
seeks  the  satisfaction  of  other  people's  wishes,  and  not  the  im- 
provement of  his  own  character;  and  this  is  the  mark  of  slavery. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  occupation  of  the  professioDal 
musician  is  considered  unworthy  of  a  man  (136. 18).  He  treats 
his  art  "  technically  "  or  professionally,  practises  "  amazing  and 
brilliant  pieces  "  (140.  19),  has  to  gratify  an  audience  often  of 
vulgar  tastes,  and  therefore  practises  a  kind  of  day-labour 
(141.  25).^     If  citizenship  then  means  essentially  the  practiceof 

^  rt  will  ho  remcni1>cre«l  that  in  Greece  not  only  professional  perfonnfln 
hut  even  original  artists. wcru  considered  "mechanical."  It  is  inconceiYibk 
that  AriHt4itle,  with  hia  high  view  of  art,  should  have  considered  his  acoomit 
of  fiopavffia  applicable  to  IMiiditOS  ;  but  probably  the  foUo^ing  typicaUy  antiqw 
passage  would  not  have  sounded  so  strange  to  him  as  it  does  to  modem  esit : 
*'  If  a  man  applies  himself  to  servile  or  mechanical  employments,  his  industf; 
in  those  things  is  a  proof  of  his  inattention  to  nobler  stndies.  No  young  nuA 
of  mible  birth  or  lil>eral  sentiments,  from  seeing  the  Jujuter  at  Pisa,  wouU 
desire  to  be  Phidias,  or,  from  the  sight  of  the  Juno  at  Argos,  to  be  Poly- 
cletus  ;  or  Anacreon,  or  I'hilemon,  or  Archilochus,  though  delighted  with  thdr 
poems." — Plutarch's  Li/e  o/ Pericles  (Langhome's  translation). 
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T^,  therc  can  be  no  question  for  Aristotle  as  to  the  admission 
:be  ^avavaoi  to  political  rights.  In  such  perverted  constitu- 
is  as  "  democracy  "  they  might  find  a  place,  as  they  actually 
;  for  the  principle  of  that  constitution  is  not  the  true'principle 
he  State.  And  in  an  oligarchy,  the  "  perversion  "  which  sub- 
utes  wealth  for  political  virtue,  though  a  day-labourer  could 
dly  attain  the  property-qualification  necessary  for  citizen- 
p,  a  y8aj/au<ro9  might  (67.  2).  Accordingly  at  Thebes,  we  are 
1,  a  law  was  in  force  that  a  man  could  not  take  part  in 
emment  until  ten  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  market. 
t  in  any  tnie  State,  in  any  constitution  in  which  "  the  honours 
office  go  by  excellence  or  merit,"  it  is  impossible  that  the. 
vaoaofi  should  be  a  citizen.  For  his  life  is  ''  ignoble  and 
posed  to  aperl)''  (66.  31 ;  108.  32). 

Aristotle's  view  is  only  the  reproduction  of  current  Greek 
las.  At  first  sight  it  is  so  repulsive  to  us  that  we  are  tempted 
condemn  it  wholesale.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is 
B  not  only  to  a  contempt  of  labour  connected  with  the  institu- 
n  of  slavery,  but  also  tQ  the  height  of  the  ideal  with  which 
\  labouring  life  is  compared  In  this  point  it  contrasts 
'ourably  with  the  modem  upper-class  sentiment  which  it 
ms  at  first  to  resemble.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  where 
falsity  lies. 

If  we  grant  Aristotle's  premises,  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
exclusion  of  the  labouring  classes  from  political  rights :  their 
nission  would  have  been  a  mere  inconsistency.  It  is  simply 
e  that,  as  a  body,  they  could  not  have  possessed  the  qualities 
demands  in  the  citizen,  even  if  they  had  found  the  leisure 

military,  political,  and  judicial  duties.  We  have  given  up 
\  idea  of  professedly  apportioning  shares  in  government 
lording  to  merit,  virtue,  or  culture  (words  which  Aristotle 
»  interchangeably  in  this  connection)  ;  all  that  we  hope  for  is 
it,  through  a  political  machinery  which  assigns  no  superior 
hts  to  these  qualities,  they  may  yet  find  their  way  to  the 
m.  •  But  if  we  did  accept  Aristotle's  principle  in  the  matter, 
should  certainly  arrive  at  his  conclusion,  and  shoidd  wish  to 
3lade  from  the  suffrage  the  great  majority  of  those  who  possess 

Nor  again  is  the  idea  that  this  culture  depends  upon  lower 
K>iix  false.    It  is  a  fact  which,  however  painful^  cannot  be  too 
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clearly  recognised,  that  the  existence  of  those  excellencies  in 
which  Aristotle  finds  the  end  of  Ufe  and  the  virtues  of  the 
citizen,  rests  upon  a  mass  of  mere  work  as  its  necessary  con- 
dition.   And  is  there  any  modem  society  which  can  plume 
itself  on  the  advances  it  has  made  in  uniting  these  two  element, 
the  end  and  the  means,  in  the  same  persons  or  classes  ?     If  not , 
we  must  admit  that,  so  fiar,  Aristotle's  view  is  not  open  tc? 
reproach.     Nor,  lastly,  will  any  honest  observer  deny  that  there 
is  a  moral  ^avavaia  which  besets  some  of  the  occupations 
included  under  that  term. 

What  is  disputable  in  Aristotle's  view  is  the  too  exalted 
idea  of  citizenship,  an  idea  which,  with  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  States,  has  ceased  to  be  even  plausible.  What  is  psychologi- 
cally untrue  is  the  pre-eminence  given  to  intellect  in  the  con- 
ception of  man's  end,  and  the  hard  and  fast  line  drawn  between 
the  virtues  of  government  and  those  of  obedience.  What  is 
morally  repulsive  is  the  consequent  identification  of  the  end 
and  means  of  life  with  two  separate  portions  of  the  community, 
and  the  feeling  that  moral  lowness  has  anything  to  do  with" 
labour,  as  such,  or  with  a  professional  occupation.  Modem 
civilisation,  in  its  best  aspects,  tends  to  unite  what  is  here 
separated.  The  intellectual  excellencies  themselves  have  be- 
come the  basis  of  professions.  Payment  for  performing  the 
duties  of  government,  in  Greek  democracy  the  symptom  of 
decay,  is  the  recognised  rule  of  modern  States,  so  far  as  adminis- 
cration  is  concerned.  Clergymen,  artists,  poets,  authors,  philo- 
sophers receive,  or  may  receive,  wages  for  their  work,  and  it  m 
not  supposed  that  they  necessarily  work  with  a  view  to  their 
wages.  We  anxiously  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  contempt 
for  the  labouring  classes ;  not  only  out  of  deference  to  their 
political  power,  but  from  a  conviction  that  there  is  no  shame  in 
labour.  It  is  felt  that  work,  be  it  what  it  will,  may  be  done  in* 
-such  a  spirit  that  moral  character  may  be  developed  by  it;  and* 
that  in  this  character,  in  family  affection,  and  In  religion  a 
happiness  is  attainable  which  contradicts  the  idea  that  in  the 
mechanical  life  there  can  be  no  production  of  "  virtue,"  and 
therefore  nothing  to  make  life  worth  having.  Some  of  our 
language  would  even  imply  that  mere  labour  was  the  end  of  life, 
and  not  a  means  to  something  beyond  itself;  but  this  piece  of 
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:  is  implicitly  contradicted  by  efforts  to  educate  the  classes 
iged  in  manual  work,  and  to  put  suitable  "  occupations  of 
ire  "  within  their  power. 

But  it  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  these  differences,  and  to 
gine  a  correspondence  between  the  facts  of  modem  society 
its  best  tendencies  which  does  not  really  exist.  Prejudices, 
ing  on  old  custom  and  containing  half  a  truth,  repose  com- 
ibly  in  our  minds  side  by  side  with  ideas  which,  if  we  were 
oughly  awake,  would  destroy  them.  Aristotle  himself  has 
down  with  the  greatest  clearness  that  even  the  most  menial 
ices  need  not  be  ignoble,  and  that  the  slavishness  of  a  pur- 
lies  not  in  the  things  that  are  done,  but  in  the  spirit  in 
ch  they  are  done,  and  in  their  object.  And  for  this  reason 
rould  have  some  of  such  services  performed  by  the  youthful 
sens  (119.  17;  131.  16).  And  yet  he  seems  hardly  to  ask 
aelf  whether  work  which  is  rewarded  in  money  may  not  be 
e  for  its  own  sake ;  and,  with  ideas  of  art  hardly  less  exalted 
1  Plato%,  he  utters  no  word  of  protest  against  the  identifica- 
of  the  artist  with  the  fidvavao<:.  Nor,  again,  can  it  be  said 
;  these  old  prejudices  are  wanting  in  vitality  at  the  present 
If  a  good  many  "  young  men  of  liberal  sentiments"  would 
IF  differ  from  Plutarch  that  they  would  desire  rather  to  be 
kespeare  than  Pericles,  most  of  their  relations,  and  perhaps 
their  mothers,  would  take  quite  another  view ;  and  they 
Qselves  might  not  all  persist  in  an  ambition  which  would 
dve  their  ceasing  to  be  "  gentlemen  "  and  becoming  common 
•rs.  One  of  the  wisest  of  Englishmen,  when  he  heard  a 
pliment  to  the  Queen,  which  Garrick  had  introduced  into  a 
•,  characterised  as  "  mean  and  gross  flattery,"  asked  "  (rising 
I  warmth) :  How  is  it  mean  in  a  player — a  showman, — a 
)w  who  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling,  to  flatter  his  Queen  ? "  ^ 
Garrick  was  the  greatest  actor  of  the  day,  and  Johnson's  per- 
il friend.  Again,  what  does  the  respectable  father  of  a  family 
ik  of  the  boy  who  turns  painter  or  musician  ?  What  does  the 
lectable  man  of  learning  think  of  him  ?  If  we  do  not  know 
1  experience  how  "  society  "  looks  upon  artists,  Thackeray 
tell  us ;  what  it  thinks  of  "  persons  in  trade,"  not  to  speak 

^  Botwell't  Life  qfJokruon,  toL  ii  p.  215  (edition  of  1S24  in  4  vols.). 
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of  the  "  lower  orders,"  no  one  can  help  knowing.  But  there 
is  a  diilerenco  l>etweon  this  sentiment  and  Aristotle's.  If  he 
shares  our  prejudice,  he  does  not  share  our  ideal.  The  leisure 
which  he  thought  indispensable  for  a  citizen  was  not  leisure  to 
be  stupiil,  idle,  or  busy  only  in  amusement.  The  notion  that 
thxt  was  the  end  to  whieh  a  thousand  lives  of  toil  were  a  mere 
means  would  have  seemed  an  astounding  one  to  him.  The 
strenuous  exorcise  of  the  highest  powers  of  body  and  mind  iu 
defending  and  governing  the  State,  and  in  striving  to  quicken 
the  divine  reason  in  the  soul, — this  is  the  kind  of  "  high  life*' 
with  which  ^avavaia  is  contrasted,  and  the  citizenship  of  which 
it  is  declared  incapable. 

If  this  life  is  man's  ]>ersonal  ideal,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  approached.  Without 
the  gifts  of  liature  not  much  can  be  done,  and  Aristotle  hardly 
seems  to  tind  the  happy  mixture  of  spirit  and  intelligence  in  any 
race  except  the  Griiek  (105.  25).  But,  given  the  good  material, 
the  rest  is  the  work  of  Education.  And  Aristotle  uses  this 
word  in  its  strict  sense.  The  natural  effects  of  climate,  air, 
water,  and  the  like,  are  important  (1 12.  23  ff.).  The  unconscious 
inlluence  tjf  a  moral  atmosphere  can  do  much.  The  direct 
action  of  the  Ix^gislature  in  arranging  institutions  has  its  effect 
But  it  is  not  communism  which  will  cure  the  moral  diseases 
of  society,  l)ut  education  (30.  30 ;  38.  6) :  and  when  he  is 
describing  the  ideal  city  Aristotle's  interest  in  outward  arrange- 
ments R(»on  Hags,  lie  turns  abruptly  to  the  question,  How 
shall  we  make  our  citizens  good  men  ? — and  ajisweis^  By 
education. 

From  the  very  licgiiming  the  child  must  be  definitely 
trained  and  guidecl ;  and  this  training  has  to  follow  its  natural 
developUK'nt.  Care  can  be  taken  of  the  body  before  the  mind 
is  active,  and  the  desires  are  in  full  energy  long  before  the  intel- 
lect. It  is  in  this  early  time  that  the  habituation,  on  which 
Aristotle  lays  so  much  stress,  is  possible.  Pleasure  and  pain 
rule  the  first  years  of  the  soul,  and  the  problem  of  education  is 
to  attach  these  feelings  to  the  right  objects;  not  to  teach  the 
reasons  of  good  and  evil,  but  to  nurture  a  love  of  the  one  and  % 
hatred  of  the  other.    If  this  has  not  been  dohe,  the  cultivation 
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of  the  intellect  will  have  little  moral  result ;  and,  if  it  has  been 
done,  reason  will  afterwards  appeal  not  to  a  chaos  of  passions, 
but  to  emotions  which  have  taken  her  own  order  and  colour, 
and  to  habits  which  form  a  body  pliant  to  her  will.  A  nature 
which  baa  gone  through  such  a  training  has  a  chance  of  reach- 
ing that  energy  of  the  soul  which  is  tlie  main  constituent  of 
happiness. 

To  Aristotle  then  the  fundamental  problem  of  politics  is  one 
of  education.  And  to  him  the  practical  conclusions  are  in- 
evitable. Education  must  be  public  and  compulsory.  Aristotle 
is  not  blind  to  the  advantages  of  private  instruction,  the  system 
foUowed  in  most  of  the  Greek  States  (1^.''26).  It  has  the 
same  advantages  which  government  by  a  person  possesses  over 
government  by  a  fixed  law ;  it  can  adapt  itself  to  individual 
differences.  But  he  cannot  admit  that  the  State  should  give 
np  the  training  of  its  citizens.  That  it  attended  to  it,  in  how- 
ever narrow  a  spirit,  at  Sparta  and  Crete,  was  one  of  the  chief 
claims  of  those  communities  to  honour.  Not  only  does  the 
State  possess  a  conception  of  the  end  which  training  is  to 
attain,  but  it,  and  it  alone,  has  power  to  enforce  this  training 
on  unwilling  subjects  ;  and,  owing  to  its  impersonal  chamcter 
the  compulsion  it  exercises  is  comparatively  inoffensive  ifiih.  10. 
9.  12).  Nor,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be  right  for  the 
State  to  leave  this  duty  to  that  private  enterprise  which  means 
private  opinion.  It  has  an  end  and  a  moral  character  exactly 
as  an  individual  has,  and  its  responsibility  is  like  his  (130.  19). 
If  the  object  it  sets  before  it  is  not  realised  in  the  persons  of 
ita  citizens,  it  is  not  realised  at  slL  And  this  object  is  not 
something  indefinite,  but  a  fixed  type  of  character,  or  ^09. 
The  failure  to  produce  it  is  the  failure  of  the  State,  and  may  be 
its  danger ;  for  the  ^o;  is  that  living  spirit  which  keeps  the 
political  body  healthy  and  united.  "  Tbg  greatest  of  oU  securi- 
ties for  the  permanence  of  constitutions  is  what  all  men  now 
neglect,  an  edncation  in  accordance  with  the  constitution," 
and  the  best  laws  la  the  world  are  of  no  avail  if  men  are 
not  educated  in  the  spirit  of  the  State  (216.  27;  cf.  7)5.  7; 
146. 17). 

And  this  is  not  all.    The  same  reasoning  lead:^  Aristotle^ 
the  foitbet  condiiuon  that  education  must  be  unijori 
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universal.    The  end  of  the  whole  State  is  one  (130.  10),  and 
its  spirit  must  be  one.    Some  of  the  imperfect  constitutions 
might,  and  naturally  would,  depart  from  this  rule ;  for  in  them 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  form  two  distinct  classes,  and  would 
consequently  require  a  different  training.    But  in  the   true 
State  every  citizen  at  some  period  of  his  life  takes  part  in 
government,  and  a  common  culture  is  the  ideal  to  be  sought. 
Whatever  departure  from  this  uniformity  might  be  admitted 
would  be  due  to  that  insistance  on  the  absolute  universality  of 
education  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine.    The  State  is  not  to  content  itself  with  the  training 
of  its  active  citizens.    That  of  its  women  is  hardly  less  im- 
portant.    It  was  a  fatal  error  in  the  Spartan  constitution  that 
it  educated  its  men  and  left  its  women  uncared  for,  a  negli- 
gence which  bitterly  avenged  itself  in  the  effect  they  produced 
on  the  moral  character  of  the  whole  State  (45.  11).    For  the 
women  "form  half  the  free  population"  (22.  23),  and  where 
their  condition  is  not  what  it  should  be,  "half  the  State 
must  be  considered  uncared  for  by  the  law."     Doubtless, 
if  Aristotle's  promise  to  deal  with  this  subject  were  fulfilled  in 
the  book,  as  we  possess  it,  we  should  find  that  he  gave  very 
different  regulations  for  the  training  of  the  two  sexes ;  but 
the  same  law  of  conformity  to  the  constitution  is  insisted  on 
for  both. 

Nor  can  the  State  afford  to  relax  its  care  with  the  manhood 
of  its  pupil.  Its  education,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word, 
ought  to  last  through  life  {Eth,  10.  9.  9;  cf.  115.  11  fif. ;  128. 
22).  For  the  mass  of  men,  at  least  in  ordinary  States,  can 
hai-dly  be  expected  to  live  by  the  light  of  their  own  reason. 
Under  the  inferior  forms  of  government  it  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance that  men  should  live  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished constitution,  that  special  officials  ought  to  watch  and 
control  tlie  lives  of  disaffected  persons  (212.  10) ;  and  the  best 
of  existing  governments,  we  are  told,  have  functionaries  to 
guard  the  conduct  of  women  (174.  21).  If  we  turn  from  the 
adult  years  of  the  citizen  to  his  very  birth,  we  find  the  same 
point  of  view.  If  the  contribution  of  nature  to  man's  good 
^^^^^es  in  })nrt  l)eyond  our  power,  it  is  only  in  part  that  it  does  sa 
^     ^pd  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  best  material  for 
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education  the  whole  arrangements  of  marriage  are  placed  under 
the  absolute  control  of  government.  It  is  at  such  points  as 
these  that  we  feel  farthest  removed  from  Greek  ideas,  and  are 
surest  of  our  progress.  But  there  is  at  least  nothing  unworthy 
in  the  spirit  which  dictates  such  interferences  with  private  life. 
We  feel  all  the  moral  intensity  as  well  as  all  the  harshness  of 
the  ideal  statesman  {Eth,  1.  13.  2)  in  the  rebuke  with  which 
Aristotle  meets  those  who  wish  to  live  "  after  their  own  heart's 
desire."  "  But  this  is  base :  for  one  ought  not  to  think  it 
slavery  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution"  (216.  18) ;  and, 
No  man  ought  to  think  that  he  is  his  own,  but  all  that  they 
are  the  State's  "  (130.  15). 


<c 


Of  the  education  which  seemed  to  Aristotle  ideal  we  have 
only  a  fragmentary  sketch.  Its  spirit  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  end  at  which  it  aims,  but  any  account  of  it  would  lead  us 
beyond  our  immediate  subject.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  perfect 
city  for  which  this  education  is  intended,  a  glance  at  the  very 
scanty  account  of  its  political  organisation  will  enable  us  to 
understand  the  imperfections  of  the  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

All  the  citizens  of  the  ideal  State  have  received  the  same 
education ;  they  are  "  free  and  equal."  Their  education  was 
designed  to  fit  them  not  only  for  obedience,  but  also  for  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  second  by  means  of  the  first.  Of  the  virtue 
implied  in  this  function  there  is  one  indispensable  condition, 
— freedom  from  the  necessity  of  providing  the  means  of  life. 
Accordingly  the  property  of  the  community  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  citizens ;  and  though  they  ought  to  some  extent  to  permit 
a  common  use  of  it,  they  hold  it  as  their  own,  and  not  in 
common.^  Under  these  conditions  what  distribution  of  public 
Tights  or  duties  does  justice  demand  ?  In  virtue  of  the 
equality  of  the  citizens,  it  demands  that  all  shall  share  in 
ciyic  rights.    Of  these  functions  there  are  two  main  classes, 

*  One  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  by  "  property  "  is  meant  landed  pro- 
perty ;  since  the  /Sdvavo'oi,  who  are  not  citizens,  might  possess  wealth  of 
another  kind.  Bat  it  is  possible  that  Aristotle,  who  dislikes  trade  and 
mamifactares,  may  have  intended  his  State  to  be  almost  entirely  agricolturaL 
And  the  agricoltnzal  labourers  would  not  be  free  men  (112.  13). 
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military  and  political ;  and  accordingly  every  one  has  to  take 
part  in  each.  l»ut  the  equality  of  the  citizens  is  not  identity; 
they  are  unlike  as  well  as  like  ;  and  in  the  necessary  distinc- 
tion which  nature  makes  hot  ween  them  Aristotle  finds  the 
ground  f(»r  a  diilercnce  in  rights  or  duties.  Various  functions 
demand  various  capacities,  and  these  capacities  belong  roughly 
to  separate  periods  of  man's  life.  Energj"  or  force  (Si/ra/a?)  is 
the  gilt  of  youth,  and  wisdom  {<l>p6uvo-is;)  of  riper  years.  In 
the  iilcal  State,  then,  the  citizen  in  his  earlier  manhood  will 
perform  the  military  duties,  and  will  only  take  part  in  govern- 
ment when  they  arc  comph'ted.  The  remaining  function  of 
citizenship,  the  care  of  religious  worship,  is  assigned  to  those 
advanciMl  years  which  relieve  men  from  more  active  sendees. 
We  shall  see  that,  as  in  this  distribution  of  work,  so  in  other 
respects  the  ideal  State  is  the  image  of  that  perfect  justice 
whicli  in  Arist<)tle  goes  by  a  name  afterwards  applied  to  a  very 
diflerent  conception — natuiid  right. 

That  everv  constitution  existin<][  in  Aristotle's  time  answered 
to  his  idea  of  the  State  no  one  could  supi)ose.     Not  one  fully 
coiTespouiled  to  it,  and  the  majority  fell  far  short  of  it.    In 
this,  as  in  every  other  work  of  nature,  there  are  variations  and 
defects.     JTature,  as  Aristotle  mythologically  says,  ajms  at  thg 
best^iut  she  cannot  always  attain  jt  (cf.  7.  27;  9.  18).    Her 
creation  is  anvsted  at  some  point,  or  it  develops  itself  awry. 
Thus  men  do  not  always  reach  the  stage  of  politic-al  society, 
and  when  they  do  tliey  often  form  imperfect  or  even  "  per\'crted" 
States.     Tliey  mistake  the  true  end,  or  else  they  do  not  take  the 
right  means  to  reach  it  (110.  8).     Yet  the  mere  beginnings,  or 
the  deformed  growths,  are  better  than  nothing.     "  Man  is  by 
nature  so  political  an  animal  that,  even  when   men  need  no 
assistance  from  each  other,  they  none  the  less  desire  to  live 
together;"  and  though  the  common  good  of  a  noble  life  is  in 
the  highest  ilegree  tlu'ir  end,  yet  "  they  come  together  for  the 
sake  of  nn're  life,  and  form  political  communities  even  for  it 
alr)nc.     For  ])erha])s  it  has  something  of  the  noble  in  it "  (68. 7). 
Thus  subordinate  ends  which  fall  short  of  man's  true  develop- 
ment are  raistnl  into  ultimate   ones,  and  form  the  bases  or 
fundamental  i)rinciples  {inrodeaei*;)  of  imperfect  constitutions. 
On  the  "  hypothesis "   of  wealth  arises  what  Aristotle  calls 
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oligarchy,  on  that  of  mere  freedom  what  he  calls  democracy. 
As  we  have  seen,  neither  wealth  nor  freedom  is_thc  end  for 
which_  the_. State  exists;  but  both  are  necessary  to  that  end. 
Hence  at  once  the  existence  and  the  weakness  of  such  fonns  of 
government.  They  are  States,  and  so  far  good ;  and  of  neither 
of  them  does  Aristotle  use  the  language  he  aj^plies  to  tyranny, 
which  takes  the  pleasure  of  the  tyrant  for  its  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  common  with  tyranny,  they  are  perversions  of 
the  true  idea,  and  therefore  contrary  to  nature  (92.  1).  Each 
of  them,  if  it  pursues  its  "  hypothesis  "  to  the  legitimate  conclu- 
sion, destroys  itself,  whereas  the  true  end  cannot  be  pursued  to 
excess.  With  every  step  in  its  development  the  chance  of 
permanence  for  the  constitution  decreases ;  the  extreme  forms 
live  a  hazardous  life,  and,  like  diseased  organisms,  perish  of 
trifling  ailments  (187.  25).  The  reason  is  that  they  diverge 
from  the  idea  of  the  State  so  far,  they  realise  it  so  little, 
as  hardly  to  be  States  at  all.  And  we  shall  find  tliat  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  pursue  a  false  end,  that  they 
per\'ert  justice,  and  that  their  government  is  selfish  and  not 
public. 

TNTien  Aristotle  thus  distinguishes  between  an  ideal  State 

and  various  perversions  of  it,  he  is  far  from  supposing  that  the 

existence  of  bad  forms  of  goveniment  is  avoidable.    He  does 

not  dream  of  framing  an  ideal  scheme  of  government,  the 

adoption  of  which  would  turn  a  misshapen  State  into  the  image 

of  his  idea.     To  him  the  constitution  (TroTureia,  a  word  which 

has  a  wider  sense  than  its  English  equivalent)  is  inseparable 

from  the  nature  of  the  people  who  live  under  it — as  inseparable 

as  any  organisation  is  from  the  matter  organised  in  it.     It  is  the 

"  order  "  of  the  citizens  (rd^c^,  58.  28).     It  is  the  "  fonn  "  of  the 

State,  and  constitutes  its  identity  (G2.  22  ff.) :  and  it  is  often 

Spoken  of  as  the  State  itself.     But  it  is  possible,  and  even 

necessary  for  our  purpose,  to  draw  a  distinction  l)ctween  the 

two.     To  ask  why  an  imperfect  Staie  exists  is  to  enter  at  once 

on  a  metaphysical  question,  and  comes  at  last  to  the  problem 

of  the  existence  of  evil.     But  there  is  a  more  obvious  meaning 

in  the  inquiry  why  an  imperfect  eonstltniion  exists,  although 

this  inquiry  must  idtimately  merge  in  the  other.     It  exists 

\>ccause  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  given  social  condition. 
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(liven  a  iM^rtaiii  niatcrijil,  a  population  of  a  certain  kind  and  in 
a  di'linite  di'^Tcc*  of  civilisation,  and  there  is  a  form  or  onler 
naturally  \\\wA  fi>r  it ;  and  no  other  order,  however  superior 
it  wduM  !>•'  in  bi'tti*r  circumstances,  is  better  for  it.  This 
fact  Aristotle  clearly  rcco.Lrnises.  There  are  populations,  he  tells 
us,  naturally  adapted  lo  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  a  constitu- 
tional rr]Mi])lic  (in.  :U  11.) ;  and  though  he  adds  that  all  the 
perversitms  are  unnatural,  he  does  not  mean  by  this  that  they 
do  not  naturally  arise  under  the  appropriate  social  conditions: 
on  tlu»  contrary,  this  is  true  not  only  of  olij^archy  or  democracy, 
but  of  the  varituis  sub-species  of  those  fonns  (166.  14  ft'. ;  178. 
2*2  fl'.).  Accordinj^ly,  when  hi»  is  describing  his  own  ideal  State, 
Aristotle  d«»es  nt)t  cnnfine  himself  to  the  arrangements  of 
irovc'rnmcnt.  He  realist's  that,  if  his  sketch  is  to  have  any 
verisimilitude,  he  nuist  imagine  also  the  population  for  which 
the  constitution  is  intended,  and  even  the  physical  conditions 
under  whii'h  it  lives.  In  other  words,  he  describes  an  ideal 
State,  and  not  men*ly  an  ideal  constitution.  In  the  same  way 
he  recognises  that  the  approaches  which  can  be  made  to  the 
constitution  nf  this  ideal  are  veiy  various  in  degree,  and  that  it 
is  essential  lor  a  political  theorist  to  consider  all  of  them. 
False  simplicity  he  regards  as  the  besetting  sin  of  such  theorists. 
Some  t)i'tliem  investigate  nothing  but  the  one  best  constitution, 
in  which  things  we  wish  for,  and  cannot  insure,  play  so  large  a 
part ;  others  eulogise  a  single  existing  form,  like  the  Simrtan, 
and  sw«'»'i>  all  the  rest  out  of  sight.  But  it  is  necessarr, 
Aristotle  points  out,  not  only  to  know  what  we  wish  for  and  to 
take  care  not  to  want  impossibilities  (t34.  l),but  also  to  find  out 
what  constitution  suits  any  given  population;  what  is  the  best 
constitution  that  can  b(»  framed  on  a  given  "  hypothesis;"  what 
form  is  the  highest  attainable  by  an  average  State;  and,  instead 
of  supposing  that  tlu-n*  is  one  oligarchy  and  one  democracy,  to 
study  all  tlu»  varieties  of  each  (145  and  146).  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  facU  that  for  any  given  people  that  constitution 
is  lK»^t  which  is  tit  for  it,  Aristotle  does  not  draw  the  hasty 
inference  that  all  constitutions  stand  on  a  level.  If  we  consider 
that  ]MM)jil(.!  which  is  fitted  for  free  institutions  more  cinli^eJ 
than  that  wliich  is  fitted  for  des])otism,  we  implicitly  assert  that 
one  form  of  govurnment  is  also  superior  to  the  other.    This  is 
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the  language  which  Aristotle  commonly  adopts :  nor  is  there 
any  objection  to  it,  so  long  as  we  bear  in  mind,  as  he  invariably 
does,  that  the  constitution  is  the  form  of  the  State,  and,  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  State,  is  an  abstraction. 

Aristotle's  main  division  of  the  forms  of  government  is  into 
six  (69.  19  flf.).     Of  these  three  are  good  or  right,  and  of  each 
of  the  three  there  is  a  perverted  form  i^a^kK^oATii),     The  first 
set  consists  of  Kingdom,  Aristocracy,  and  Republic  (TroXAxeta) ; 
the  second  of  Tyranny,  Oligarchy,  and  Democracy.  And,  accord- 
ing to  some  passages,  the  first  three  are  placed  in  a  descending 
order  of  goodness,  and  the  second  three  in  a  descending  order 
of  badness,  so  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  (kingdom)  is 
the  worst  (tjrranny).     But  this  division,  probably  suggested  by 
Plato's  Statesman,  imdergoes  serious  modifications  in  the  course 
of  the  work.    The  historical  forms  of  kingdom  and  aristocracy 
receive  slight  attention,  mainly  because  in  Aristotle's  time  they 
were  of  little  importance.    On  the  other  hand,  an  ideal  State, 
not  identical  with  any  of  these  historical  forms,  but  regarded 
indifferently  as  either  a  kingdom  or  an  aristocracy,  though 
commonly  as  the  latter,  becomes  a  main  subject  of  discussion. 
In  accordance  with  this  point  of  view,  the  main  division  into 
good  and  bad  States  loses  its  sharpness.     The  Eepublic  or 
Politeia^  is  always  regarded  as  markedly  inferior  to  its  two 
companions  (cf.  70.  7;  92.  16;  158.  20),  and  is  once  roundly 
called  a  irapUfiaa-i^  (149.  15).    And  there  is  another  important 
change.     The  three  constitutions  in  each  set  are  at  first  distin- 
guished according  to  the  number  of  the  government,  which  may 
consist  of  one  man,  a  few  or  many.    But  Aristotle  has  no  sooner 
adopted  this  principle  than  he  points  out  that  the  distinction  is 
in  some  cases  illusory.    The  number  of  the  governing  body  is 
a  mere  accident  of  oligarchy  or  democracy,  which  are  really 
distingoished  f>y  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  ruling  class 
(71.  8) ;  and  though  in  the  later  books  Aristotle  again  modifies 
^is  new  principle,  he  never  deserts  it.    In  the  same  way  in 

^  This  form  of  govemment  is,  as  the  reader  will  see,  called  simply  Consti- 
^'Ution.  In  English  ve  have  nothing  that  is  even  an  apparent  equivalent.  80 
^ar  ma  any  Greek  State  can  he  called  a  repubhc,  the  Politeia  may  be  called 
^  republic  of  the  middle  classes.  But  there  is  no  single  case  in  all  the  six  in 
^hich  the  use  of  the  designations  given  to  modem  States  is  not  misleading. 
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various  passages  various  causes  are  assigned  for  the  existence 
of  different  forms  of  government ;  and  the  truth  is  that  there  is 
no  one  principle  of  division  in  the  Politics.  This  wavering 
procedure  seems  to  he  due  in  part  to  the  recurrence,  at  various 
times,  of  two  distinct  points  of  view,  and  an  indifference  to  their 
relation  to  each  other.  After  what  has  heen  said,  it  will  be 
obvious  what  these  points  of  view  are.  At  one  time  Aristotle's 
endeavour  is  to  fix  clearly  in  what  the  goodness  or  badnessj)f 
a  State  consists  ;  to  discover  the  fundamental  principle  of  eacb 
main  fonn  of  government,  and,  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
standard  of  the  ideal  State,  to  determine  its  value.  At  other 
times  the  fact  that  every  actual  constitution  is  the  expi'essioo  of 
a  certain  social  order  becomes  prominent ;  and  it  is  found  that, 
though  the  previous  distinction  may  determine  the  general 
goodness  or  badness  of  such  a  constitution,  it  does  not  really 
explain  its  concrete  character.  It  will  be  best,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  critical  discussion,  to  separate  these  methods  from 
each  other,  and  to  ask,  first,  what  is  the  main  external 
difference  of  constitutions,  and  afterwards  to  analyse  those 
characteristics  which  distinguish  any  good  government  from 
any  bad  one. 

The  question  what  social  condition  is  appropriate  to  eacb 
constitution  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Essay.  Still  less  cm 
we  reproduce  Aristotle's  sketch  of  the  order  in  which  the  main 
forms  of  government  appeared  (88.  8  ff.),  or  liis  explanation  rf 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  had  ceased  to  answer  to  the  needs 
of  the  time.^  The  doctrine  which  we  have  to  notice  is  that  tk 
constitution  is  not  merely  in  general  the  result  of  social  con- 
ditions, but  that  it  expresses  the  relative  power  of  the  diffeieB* 
elements  or  sections  of  society.  Every  political  communitri 
contains  a  variety  of  parts,  elements,  or  functions.  TranaWiHj 
this  into  the  concrete,  we  may  say  that  every  society  is  dividfl^i 
into  classes,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  happen,  anl, 
according  to  Aristotle,  had  better  not  happen,  that  eveiy  fcD^, 
tion  is  allotted  to  a  single  class.    Each  of  these  elements  t\ 


^  >Scc,  for  example,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  kingly  fonn  of  montfcW 
223.  3  ff.  ;  and  on  the  connection  of  democnoy  with  the  iiicrfTrd  9B' 
SUtes,  88.  25 ;  188.  3 ;  186.  4. 
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classes — which  are  variously  enumerated  in  different  passages — 
contributes  something  to  the  State,  and  so  has  a  certain  claim  to 
share  in  its  life,  or  constitution,^  or  political  rights.  And,  apart 
from  the  justice  of  these  claims,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  relative 
strength  of  these  elements  determines  the  question  where  the 
supreme  power  or  sovereignty  lies  in  the  community,  and  there- 
fore settles  what  the  constitution  of  the  State  shall  be  {e,g,  80. 
20  ff.).  Thus  Aristotle  tells  us  more  than  once  that  the  variety 
of  constitutions  is  due  to  the  various  uTrepo^^al,  or  preponderances 
of  the  social  parts  (148.  7  ;  149.  1  ;  152.  29)  ;  and  this  must  be 
regarded  as  his  settled  view  of  the  existing  States,  although  he 
does  not  admit  the  complete  justice  of  the  claim  of  any  class  to 
exclusive  power  {€.g,  81.  12).  Thus  again  the  true  difference 
between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  the  commonest  actual  forms 
of  government,  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  one  the  element  of 
wealth,  which  naturally  falls  into  a  few  hands,  is  supreme 
(jevpt€fv)  among  the  social  elements,  whereas  in  democracy  the 
poor  multitude  has  .got  the  masteiy.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
superiority  of  the  Politeia  to  these  fwo  constitutions  is  that  in 
it  neither  of  these  extremes  has  overpowered  the  other,  but  the 
middle  class  possesses  a  social  force  which  results  in  political 
supremacy. 

These  distinctions  of  fact,  however,  are  only  the  signs  of  a 
difference  in  moral  value.  The  transition  from  one  point  of 
view  to  the  other  is  facilitated  by  the  haphazard  way  in  which 
.Aristotle  uses  abstract  and  concrete  expressions.  He  speaks  of 
ft  social  element  indifferently  as  wealth  or  the  wealthy,  freedom 
OfT  the  free,  virtue  or  the  good.  Accordingly,  instead  of  saying 
^ihat  one  of  the  classes  of  society,  say  the  wealthy,  predominates 
a  State,  he  defines  the  constitution  of  that  State  as  one  which 
a  single  social  element,  wealth,  for  its  standard  (Sposi). 
us,  he  tells  us,  of  the  qualifications  which  can  claim  to 
such  a  standard  there  are  on  the  whole  three — free  birth, 
^alth,  and  virtue  (since  a  fourth,  nobility,  means  ancestral 
^althlmd  virtue);  and  these  are  the  standards  respectively  of 
^^mocracy,  oligarchy,  and  aristocracy  (159.  15).  From  the 
^tion  of  a  standard  to  that  of  an  end  the  step,  especially  in 

1  4  yitp  voktnla  pim  rit  im  r6Xewf.— 163.  3. 
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C  J  reek,  is  a  short  one.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
Aristotle  distinguishing  constitutions  by  the  tnd$  they  pursue. 
And  again,  since  the  end  or  standard  determines  the  rights 
which  are  thought  to  belong  in  justice  to  the  citizen,  we  are 
told  that  the  existence  of  certain  constitutions  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  men  have  not  a  right  idea  oi  justice  (193.  28  ff.).  But 
when  we  come  to  divide  States  according  to  the  ends  they 
l)ursue  and  the  justice  they  realise,  we  have  left  the  ground  of 
a  mere  analysis  of  social  forces,  and  have  entered  the  region  of 
moral  judgment.  If  we  add  to  these  criteria  the  question  whai 
hind  ofruir  is  exercised  in  a  given  State,  we  shall  have  found 
the  three  tests  by  which  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  con- 
stitution may  be  tried. 

The  first  of  these  criteria  is  obvious.  The  very  definition 
of  the  Stat«  places  its  whole  nature  in  its  end.  To  pursue  i 
false  end  is  to  be  a  bad  State,  or  even  (so  far)  to  fail  of  being  i 
State  at  all.  The  true  end,  as  we  know,  is  that  noble  life  which 
is  identical  with  happiness  or  the  exercise  of  complete  virtue. 
Kut  there  are  various  subordinate  constituents  or  various 
necessary  conditions  of  this  end,  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
it.  And  just  as  a  man  may  take  as  the  object  oL  his  life 
not  real  liai)})iuos.s,  but  wealth  or  pleasure,  so  may  a  State 
Thus  the  end  of  the  good  State  is,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  tme 
end.  That  of  the  ideal  State  is  this  end  in  its  perfection,  so  that, 
in  the  aristocratic  form  of  it  which  is  really  Aristotle's  ideal 
the  virtue  of  tlie  good  citizen  is,  as  such,  identical  with  the 
virtue  of  the  good  man.  In  the  same  way  the  fact  that  ttaj 
Toliteia  is  counted  among  the  good  States,  must  mean  that  ^i 
end  is  virtue ;  but  the  virtue  at  which  it  aims  is  that  impefj 
feet  aperi)  of  which  a  large  number  of  men  is  capable, 
virtue  of  the  citizen-sokUer/(70.  15).^    On  the  other  hand,tfcj 


'  In  this  instance  we  have  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  nil  e*j 
ditions  of  a  society  are  connecte<l  with  the  moral  qualities  of  the  cooititBt 
The  possibility  of  attaining  tlie  true  end  depends  on  a  limitation  of 
imml)er  of  the  Ixnly  which  governs ;  even  in  the  ideal  States  only  some  of  i 
citizens  actually  rule.     If  a  large  number  are  to  govern,  the  end  nnrt 
lowered,  and  with  it  the  standanl  for  political  rights.     Thus  the  qnali 
in  the  Politoia  is  the  jiotiscssion  of  arms,  or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thiifg' 
a  rvrcck  State)  such  a  ])roperty-qualification  as  admits  only  the  upper 
middle  classes  to  power.  • 
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ends  which  define  the  perverted  forms  are  not  merely  imperfect 
degrees  of  a^ten)^  but  something  subordinate  to  it.  Thus 
we  shall  expect  to  find  the  object  of  oligarchy  in  wealth,  and 
this  is  implicitly  asserted  by  Aristotle  {e,g.  218.  9).  That  of 
democracy  must  be  freedom,  since  the  other  characteristics  of 
that  form,  poverty,  numbers,  and  low  birth,  are  obviously  in- 
capable of  being  ends  (159.  16;  179.  7;  180.  17).  That  of 
tyranny  again  is  not  the  noble  life  on  which  pleasure  necessarily 
follows,  but  pleasure  itself  and,  with  a  view  to  pleasure,  wealth 
(218.4). 

In  the  perversions,  then,  the  government  does  not  seek  the 
good.  But,  secondlyy  it  does  not  seek  the  common  good  (jo 
Kouf^  avfi<f>€pov,  68.  5).  It  pursues  the  end  for  itself,  and  not 
for  the  whole  State.  Its  rule  therefore  is  not  political  but 
despotic ;  that  is,  a  kind  of  rule  applicable  to  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  but  not  to  the  relation  of  citizens  to  each 
other.  The  welfare  of  •  the  ruled  is,  like  the  slave's,  only 
accidentally  involved  in  that  of  the  ruler,  in  the  sense 
(apparently)  that  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  ill-treatment 
destroys  the  living  material  or  instruments  by  which  the  master 
or  tyrant  obtains  his  own  objects.  Thus  the  subject,  like  the 
slave,  is  the  means  to  another  man's  end;  whereas  it  is  the 
essence  of  political  society  to  be  a  community  oi  free  men.  In 
this  sense  democracy,  oligarchy,  and  tyranny  are  alike  despotic 
(69.  1 7).  In  other  words,  they  are  so  far  not  States  at  all ;  they 
are  insecure ;  their  vital  principle  is  self-destructive ;  and  their 
safety  lies  in  suppressing  the  full  development  of  this  principle, 
or  in  adopting  for  a  bad  end  measures  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tend  to  the  common  good. 

Each  of  these  t^'o  moral  characteristics  is  indispensable.  To 
aeek  an  end  which  is  common  to  all  the  citizens  will  not  make 
a  government  correct,  if  the  end  is  false ;  and  to  seek  the  true 
Qnd  will  not  do  so  either,  if  this  end  is  not  sought  for  all  And 
.Aristotle  combines  the  two  characteristics  when  he  defines  the 
fx>mmon  good  as  the  share  of  noble  life  which  falls  to  each 
citizen  (68.  10).  But  beyond  this  mere  assertion  of  their 
union  he  does  not  go;  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  pursuit  of  the  true  end  is  necessarily  unselfish,  whereas 
that  of  a  fjEdse  one  is  not.     We  may  gather  such  a  result 
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from  liis  denial  tliJit  a  mere  society  of  traders  would  con- 
stitute a  State.     The  groimd  of  this  denial  is,  that  such  a 
society  has  not  a  really  "  political "  end ;  it  seeks  notliing  more 
than  jirotection  for  the  endeavour  of  each  man  to  attain  his 
l)rivate  end  of  wealth,  an  endeavour  in  which  the  welfare,  and 
even  the  wealth,  of  his  fellows  is  involved,  if  at  all,  only 
accidentally.     And  to  this  is  opposed  the  interest  of  the  citizen 
in  the  moral  character  of  others,  that  is,  in  the  attainment  of 
the  end  of  the  State  by  others  as  well  as  himself.     Or  again,  we 
may  infer  that  the  true  end  of  the  State  is  necessarily  a  common 
good,  from  the  account  of  justice  in  Ethics  v.  1.     In  that  pas- 
sage justice  is  itlentified  with  virtue,  when  virtue  is  regarded 
in  its  relation  to  other  men ;  and  the  virtue  of  the  citizen  is, 
as  we  know,  the  end  of  the  State.     But  to  seek  this  justice  must 
be  to  seek  the  good  of  all  the  citizens ;  for,  owing  to  its  rela- 
tion to  others,  it  may  be  defiue(l^^ristotle  says,  as  the  **  good 
of  oth(»rs"  {dXKoTpiov  ayaOov),  and  liot  merely  of  the  just  man 
liimself.     l»ut  we  have  to  find  such  indications  for  ourselves. 
The  antithesis  of  selfishness  and  disinterested  action,  which 
suggests  the  diHiculty,  had  no  such  prominence  in  Greek  Ethics 
as  it  possesses  for  good  and  evil   now.      Aristotle  never  ex- 
plicitly raises  the  question,  so  obvious  to  us,  in  what  relation 
a  niau*s  Iia}>}>iness  stands  to  the  realisation  of  the  same  end  in 
j    othei*s,  anil  wlit'ther  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be  attained  with- 
out tlie  other,  and,  therefore,  to  be  preferred  or  sacrificed  to 
the  other.     And  in  the  same  way  here,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
show  that  the  pursuit  of  the  real  end  is  in  its  nature  puUic- 
spiritcd,  and  that  of  wealth  or  mere  freedom  or  pleasure  fueor 
sarily  the  subuiiliuation  of  the  public  good  to  a  private  or  class 
interest. 

We  have  to  ask,  thirdly,  in  what  way  is  the  State  a  realisi- 
tion  of  justice  or  right.^  It  is  so,  first  of  oD,  in  this  general 
sense,  that  it  i)roduces  in  its  citizens  that  virtue  for  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  justice  is  another  name.  But  there  is  also 
a  more  special  principle  of  right  in  political  society.    This  is 


^  On  this  Bubjoct  II.  A.  Fechner's  tract,  Uther  den  OertektigkeUtbegfif  da 
AriHtotdt*  may  be  compared.  The  corresponding  passages  in  the  Potiiki and 
J^t flics  are  fully  poiiitcil  out  in  tho  notes  to  Mr.  H.  Jackson's  edition  of  tlw 
iiftb  book  of  the  Ethicd. 
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what  Aristotle  calls  distributive  justice ;  and  its  law  is  that 
public  honours,  advantages,  or  rights,  are  distributed  among 
the  citizens,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  proportion  to  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  State,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to 
their  worth  {a^la).    Thus  this  justice  may  be  defined  in  modem 
language  as  the  correspondence  of  rights  and  duties.    A  right 
given,  which  does  not  answer,  and  answer  proportionately,  to 
a  duty  done,  is  a  violation  of  justice.    A  duty  done,  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  State,  which  does  not  meet  with  its  proportionate 
return  in  the  shape  of  a  right,  is  equally  a  violation  of  justice. 
Or,  again,  this  justice  may  be  represented  as  a  geometrical  pro- 
portion.    If  A  and  B  are  t\yo  citizens  whose  worths  differ,  the 
rights  a,  which  go  to  A,  ought  to  differ  in  amount  from  the 
rights  h,  which  go  to  B,  proportionately  to  the  difference  in 
worth  between  A  and  B ;  or,  A :  B : :  A+a :  B+b,     In  the  same 
way  Aristotle  calls  political  justice  a  principle  of  equality.    And 
by  this  he  means  not  absolute  equality,  but  equality  of  ratios. 
Thus  if  A  gets  the  amount  of  rights  which  answer  to  his 
worth,  and  B  does  the  same,  they  are  treated  justly ;   and, 
although  they  receive  unequal  rights,  they  are  treated  equally. 
To  give  equal  rights  to  unequal  worths,  or  unequal  rights 
to  equal  worths,  is  to  violate  equality.    In  so  far  then  as  a 
State  applies  this  law  of  proportion,  it  realises  distributive 
justice.      On  the  other  hand,  although  it  fairly  distributes 
rights  according  to  worth,  it  may  in  reality  violate  justice  by 
using  a  false  or  one-sided  standard  of  worth.     Instead  of  mting 
the  citizen  by  his  capacity  of  exercising  true  citizen  functions, 
it  may  adopt  a  criterion  answering  to  its  own  false  end.     In 
this  case,  among  others,  the  justice  of  the  State  will,  in  a 
higher  sense,  be  unjust.     And  it  is  only  when  this  positive 
justice  corresponds  to,  or  expresses,  natural  justice,  that  the 
State  can  be  said  to  be  a  full  realisation  of  right. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  perverted  States.  Plainly, 
^one  of  them  is  likely  to  produce  justice  in  its  citizens.  None 
^f  them,  again,  fully  satisfies  distributive  justice.  Though  all 
""■"^ — except,  we  may  suppose,  the  tyrant — admit  that  justice 
^^eans  proportionate  equality  (193.  29;  195.  14),  in  no  State 
^icept  the  ideal  is  political  right  wholly  coincident  with 
^^uial  (JBth.  5.  7.  6).     The  departure  from  natural  justice  in 
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oligarchy  and  democracy  is  represented  by  Aristotle  in  two 
diflerent  ways.    A  partial  equality  or  iDequaljty_ia_teken- as 
absolute,  and  a  false  standard  of  worth  is  adopted.    Thus  in 
the  oligarchy  an  inequality  in  one  respect  is  considered  a  just 
ground  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  power;  and  political 
rights  are  restricted  to  those  who  are  superior  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  one  particular,  viz.,  wealth.     Here  is  already  an  in- 
justice ;  but  it  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  measure  of 
worth  is  itself  a  false  one.    "What  is  a  man  worth?"  means 
in  an  oligarchy  not  "  What  is  his  merits  his  contribution  to  the 
irut  end  of  the  State ?"  but  "  How  much  m^mey  is  he  worth?" 
The  injustice  of  democracy,  though  it  leads  to  very  different 
outward  results,  is  in  principle  the  same.     Grasping  the  fact 
that  in  one  point,  freedom,  all  its  citizens  are  on  a  level,  it 
takes  this  partial  equality  for  an  absolute  one,  and  gives  equal 
rights  to  everybody.     In  other  words,  it  gives  equals  to  un- 
equals,  and   thereby  violates   justice.      And    again,  though 
according  to  the  standard  of  worth  it  has  adopted  it  may 
apportion  fairly,  this  standard  is  not  merit  but  the  imperfect 
one  of  free  birth.     Hence  Aristotle  can  at  one  time  insist  that 
equality  is  justice,  and  at  another  condemn   democracy  on 
account  of  its  passion  for  equality,  since  the  equality  it  realises 
is  not  proportionate  but  absolute  or  numerical.^     So  it  comes 
about  that  there  is  an  "  oligarchical  right "  and  a  "  democratic 
right."    They  are  not,  in  the  highest  sense,  right  at  alL    But 
to  a  certain  extent  they  are  so ;  partly  because  the  a^ia  which 
they  take  as  the  qualification  for  political  power,  although  not 
the  tnie  one,  still  has  a  subordinate  importance  for  the  State; 
and  partly  because,  on  the  basis  of  this  standard,  they  do  dis- 
tribute public  advantages  and  honours  according  to  a  fixed  law. 
Thus,  though  Aristotle  does  not  trace  the  gradual  decline  of 
justice  in  the  various  stages  of  these  irapeK^da-ei^,  it  is  not  an 
accident  that  those  extreme  forms  of  oligarchy  and  democracy, 
which  are  furthest  removed  from  right  and  almost  on  a  level 
with  tyranny,  are  characterised  in  his  view  by  contempt  of  the 

^  Hence  also  Aristotle  sometimes  says  {e,g,  188.  4)  that  democracy  is  opposed 
to  "justice  according  to  worth  (d^ta)."  Its  standard  of  worth  is  mere  free- 
dom, and,  therefore,  scarcely  a  standard  at  all. 
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aw,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  mere  will  of  "  dynastic  " 
)lutocrats  (167.  16)  and  the  momentary  decrees  of  the  despot 
nob  (154.  15). 

Aristotle's  application  of  these  ideas  to  the  various  grounds 
)n  which  political  power  may  be  claimed  is,  in  the  main,  very 
iniple.  The  neai;est  approach  to  our  modern  notion  of  a  "  right" 
3  to  be  found  in  his  discussion  of  this  subject ;  and,  like  him, 
ire  seem  to  use  this  word,  as  well  as  "justice,"  in  a  double  sense, 
-et  us  take,  as  an  example  of  political  rights,  the  suffrage.  The 
K)or  man,  then,  claims  this  privilege  as  his  right ;  and  he  bases 
lis  claim  on  the  groimd  that  he  is  equal  to,  or  as  good  as,  those 
rho  possess  it.  The  rich  man  claims  a  greater  or  unequal 
hare  of  power,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  superior  or  unequal 

0  his  poorer  fellow-citizens.  The  idea  underlying  each 
jgument  is  that  of  distributive  justice,  and  it  is  a  sound  one. 
i  the  poor  man  u  equal  to  the  rich,  he  lias  a  right  to  equal 
X)wers ;  and  if  not,  not.  But  the  real  question  is,  What  does 
he  equality  or  inequality  of  men  mean  in  this  connection  ? 
Ji  what  are  they  equal  or  unequal?  (78.  19  ff.)  It  is  evident 
hat  equality  or  inequality  in  any  quality  whatever  which  we 
hoose  to  take  will  not  give  a  right  to  equal  or  unequal 
olitical  power.  If  it  did,  a  man  might  claim  the  suffrage 
•ecause  he  was  the  same  colour  or  the  same  size  as  those  who 
ossess  it.  An  illustration  from  another  field  will  guide  us  to 
lie  true  conclusion.  Suppose  we  had  certain  flutes  to  distribute. 
Ve  shoidd  scarcely  give  the  best  of  them  to  those  players  who 
lappened  to  be  of  the  highest  birth ;  "  for  they  will  not  play 
letter  than  other  people  on  that  account."  And  even  if  the 
uperiority  of  one  man  to  another  in  wealth  or  birth  far 
xceeded  his  inferiority  to  him  in  flute-playing,  we  should  still 
ive  the  best  flute  to  the  poor  and  low-born  proficient.  "  For 
i  is  to  the  function  or  work  in  question  that  the  superiority 

1  birth  or  wealth  ought  to  contribute;  and  it  contributes 
othing."'  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  politics;  and  it 
rill  not  justify  either  of  the  clainft  in  question.  It  is  not  un- 
ist  that  a  real  inequality,  a  superior  contribution  to  the  end 
f  the  State,  should  be  rewarded  by  a  superior  share  in  the 
mctioo.  But  against  the  favour  shown  to  irrelevant  in- 
jualities  the  democrat  rightly  protests.    On  the  other  hand. 
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the  point  in  which  he  is  equal  to  every  other  citizen  is 
not  that  which  ought  to  settle  his  political  o^^  The 
end  of  the  State  is  no  more  free  birth  than  wealth;  and 
absolute  justice  belongs  in  reality  only  to  claims  based  on  the 
equal  or  sui>erior  possession  of  intelligence  and  moral  character. 
Suppose,  however,  that  a  given  State  pursues  a  false  end,  and 
accoixlingly  adopts  a  false  standard  of  worth.  In  this  case, 
whatever  the  standard  may  be,  he  who  contributes  to  it  equally 
with  other  men  may  truly  be  said  to  have  an  equal  right  to 
political  power  with  other  men,  although  his  right  would  in  an 
ideal  State  be  none.  So,  again,  in  an  oligarchy  a  wealthy  man 
has  a  right  to  greater  privileges  than  others ;  and  his  superior  in 
aperi),  or  the  real  capacity  for  government,  might  be  legally 
treated  as  inferior  to  him.  In  such  a  case,  in  one  sense  the 
j)Oor  man  of  ability  would  have  no  right  to  the  power  refused 
to  him,  and  yet,  in  another  sense,  he  might  be  said  to  have  an 
absolute  right  to  it.  Obvious  as  these  distinctions  appear,  any 
controversy  on  the  suffrage  will  show  how  easily  they  may 
still  be  confused,  and  that  the  twofold  idea  of  "rights"  is 
still  current.  When  we  say  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  the 
franchise,  what  do  we  mean  ?  We  may  mean  that  according 
to  the  constitution,  the  Knglish  political  Sucaiov,  he  can  claim 
it,  because  he  satislics  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  law  as 
necessary  to  the  possession  of  it.  But  when  the  franchise  is 
claimed  as  a  right  by  tliose  wlio  do  not  satisfy  these  conditions, 
this  cannot  be  the  meaning.  They  really  affirm  that  the 
actual  law,  the  Engli.sli  SUeuop,  is  not  properly  or  absolutely 
just,  and  does  not  express  "natural  right;"  that,  according  to 
real  justice,  they  ought  to  have  the  suffrage,  and  that,  if  they  had 
it,  the 'State  would  be  less  of  a  irapeicfiaa-is  and  nearer  to  the 
ideal.  And  if  the  further  question  were  asked,  why  true  justice 
demands  the  change,  would  not  the  answer  (unless  it  were  a 
piece  of  mere  chip-trap)  involve  the  notion  that  equal  rights 
ought  in  justice  to  follow  equal  duties  to  the  Stat^T  and  the 
assertion  that  those  who  claim  the  suffrage  cSntribate  equally 
to  the  State  with  those  who  already  possess  it  ? 

The  result  of  these  principles  for  Aristotle  would  Beem  to 
be  clear ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  so.  That  the  only  true 
standard  of  worth  for  distributive  justice  is  merit,  or  virtue,  or 
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education  {iraiZeia,  "  culture  "),  is  obvious.     But  in  the  imme- 
diate application  of  this  doctrine  uncertainties  arise.     First  of 
all,  there  is  one  limitation  on  all  governments,  a  limitation 
^vhich  has,  fortunately  for  us,  become  almost  too  obvious  to  be 
wortli    mentioning.      The    rule  of   those  \yhQ    possess    any, 
superiority,  even  that  of  virtue,  is  to  be  considered  inferior  to 
tTie  rule  of  law.     It  is  only  because  the  law  is  too  general  to 
meet  all  the  particular  cases  that  arise,  that  a  government  is 
necessary  to  supplement  as  well  as  execute  it ;  and  therefore, 
with  one  exception  to  be  noticed  later,  the  rule  that  all  govern- 
ments  ought  to   be   subject   to   it  is  absolute  {e.g,  77.  30). 
Secondly,  an  element  of  doubt  is  introduced  by  the  true  per- 
ception that,  though  wealth  or  free  birth  are  not  diiect  contri- 
butions to  the  end  of  the  State,  they  yet  constitute  elements  ! 
necessary  to  its  existence  (79.  22).     There  is  consequently  a 
certain  amount  of  justice  in  the  demand  that  the  possession  of 
them  should  be  followed  by  some  share  in  public  rights.     But 
what  share  this  should  be,  and  in  what  rights  it  should  be  a 
share,  are  questions  which  Aristotle  does  not  discuss.    Lastly, 
lus  view  of  the  claims  of  individuals  to  political  power  receive 
an  important  modification  in  the  account  of  the  imperfect 
States.     Aristotle  tells  us  (166.  6  IF.)  that  we  have  to  consider 
not  only  quality,  but  quantity;  that  is,  not  only  the  element  or 
quality  on  which  a  claim  to  rule  is  based,  but  also  the  number 
of  those  who  possess  it.    It  is  the  comparative  power  of  these 
factors   which  settles    the  constitution    of    a    State.      Thus 
oligarchy  means  the  preponderance  of  the  quality  of  wealth 
over  the  superior  quantity  of  the  poor,  and  democracy^  the 
opposite.     It  is  the  tendency  of  either  government  to  push  its 
principle  to  an  extreme.     Oligarchy  heightens  the  amount  of 
the  "quality"  of. wealth  necessary  for  political  rights,  and 
thereby  increas^  the  numbers  opposed  to  it.     Democracy 

^  Obviously,  according  to  Aristotle,  democracy  is  absolute  government  of 
a  quality,  viz.  free  birth,  and  the  oligarchs  make  up  a  quantity  of  men. 
Bat  then  free  birth  is  common  to  rich  and  poor,  the  noble  by  nature  and  the 
noble  by  birth  alike.  Accordingly  he  somutimes  speaks  as  if  the  essence  of 
democracy  were  mere  number,  r.-.  iii-.-r*^  quantity,  or  this  united  with 
poverty  and  low  birth,  i.^.  the  -tf'tifn:--:  uf  certain  qualities.  In  the  same 
way,  as  we  saw,  he  speaks  od  tli*  i  -^h  dcuiocracy  recognised  no  d((a,  because 
its  d^ia  is  ao  slij^t  a  one. 
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extends  the  franchise  more  and  more,  and  with  its  increase  of 
quantity  loses  more  and  more  all  distinctive  quality.     The 
further  this  development  goes,  and  the  further  these  factors 
are  separated,  the  worse  the  State  becomes,  and  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  an  internecine  struggle  between  them.     Accord- 
ingly* it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Politeia,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  stability,  that  it  combines  these  elements; 
and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  Aristotle's  celebrated  eulogium 
on  the  middle  classes  occurs.     But  it  is  clear  that  the  applica- 
tion of  this  idea  to  the  question  of  political  rights  will  make 
our  previous  results  uncertain.     For  those  results  are  based 
simply  on  an  inquiry  into  the  quality  which  any  individual 
can  allege  as  a  claim  to  power :  this  doctrine,  on  the  contran', 
touches   the  rights  not  of  an  individual,  as  such,  but  of  a 
number,  or  possibly  a  class,  and  it  expressly  admits  that  their 
quantity  must  be  considered. 

A  consideration  not  quite  identical  with  this,  but  closely 
allied  to  it,  is  ap])lied  even  to  the  good  States ;  and  it  has  a 
special  interest,  because  it  leads  Aristotle  to  discuss  the  rights 
of  the  mass  or  people  (ttX^^o?,  the  whole  body  of  citizens). 
Let  us  assume, — so  we  may  state  his  results  (75.  6 — 77.  30),— 
that  wealth  is  the  standard  by  which  rights  are  apportioned. 
Still,  it  will  not  follow  that  "  the  rich  "  should  rule.     Tlie  mass 
might  justly  dispute  their  claim;  for  although  the  wealth  of  any 
rich  man  might  far  exceed  that  of  any  poor  one,  yet  the  col- 
lective  wealth  of  the  people  might  exceed  that  of  the  wealthy 
class.     Again,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  true  standard  of 
justice  is  aperrj,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  best  and  ablest  man 
in  the  State,  nor  the  few  best  and  ablest  men,  have  a  right  to 
hold    the    reins    of   government.       It  is    possible  that  the 
aggregate  aperfj  of  the  people  might  outweigh  that  of  this 
indivitlual  or  class ;  and  then  the  very  arguments  on  which  the 
latter  claim  to  govern  might  be  turned  against  them.    The 
man  of  distinguished  dperff,  \i  r  mif:ht  say,  is  like  the  ideal 
portrait.     In  it  are  united  the  \:jrious  beauties  which  in  lift 
are  distributed  among  difleren-   liion,  and  it  is  therefore  more 
beautiful  than  the  average  man      Y<^t  if  we  take  a  crowd,  wo 
may  find  in  it  here  a  mouth,  and  ihvw  eyes,  and  there  again 
another  feature,  still  more  beautiful  tliau  are  t;he  features  of  the 
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portrait.  And  so,  although  each  individual  of  the  irXrfio^  may 
le  far  inferior  in  political  merit  to  the  aristocrat,  yet  if  we 
ake  the  whole  mass,  it  may  contain  an  aggregate  of  merit 
xceeding  his.  Each  member  of  it  brings  a  contribution  to  the 
)ne  vast  man,  who  has  many  feet  and  hands  and  senses.  In 
he  same  way  we  find  that  the  judgment  of  the  mass  on  poetry 
md  music  is  better  than  that  of  a  single  critic;  for  on^  man 
ippreciates  oiie^excellence,  and  another  another,  whereas  theN«w^^*^  . 
aste  of  an  individual  is  necessarily  one-sided.  And  again,  asu!*****"^ 
1  large  quantity  of  water  is  less  easily  defiled  than  a  small,  so  ^J(tW^  ^ 


mce.   A  '.Vi  ^ 


it  is  harder  to  corrupt  a  whole  people  than  an  individual 

"  it  is  not  easy  for  them  all  to  be  enraged  or  mistaken  at  once.  ^  a  '  Jq 

For  these  reasons  it  may  be  just  to  give  such  powers  as  those  ^       ,^i 

of  election  and  the  scrutiny  of  official  actions  to  the  whole    c^*^ 

people.     And  if  the  objection  be  raised  that,  if  they  are  not 

tit  to  hold   ofiice  themselves,  they  cannot  be  fit  to  choose 

officials  and  judge  their  conduct,  the  answer  is  that  in  many 

cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  a  thing  is  made  in  order  to 

judge  of  it.    The  head  of  a  household,  who  could  not  have  built 

the  house,  is  a  better  judge  of  the  product  than  the  builder,  the 

man  who  eats  a  dinner  than  the  cook  who  prepared  it. 

This  is  Aristotle's  version  of  "the  sovereignty  of  the 
people;"  and  his  arguments,  whether  wholly  sound  or  not, 
have  a  permanent  value.  But  it  is  important  to  recognise 
clearly  on  what  basis  they  rest,  and  to  what  conclusion  they 
are  supposed  to  lead.  We  have  to  remember,  first,  that  the 
"  people,"  here  as  everywhere,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  whole 
male  population,  and  does  not  include  the  enormous  body  of 
slaves  and  aliens.  Nor  does  Aristotle  suppose  that  his 
arguments  will  apply  to  any  and  every  mass ;  for,  "  by  heaven, 
in  some  cases  this  is  clearly  impossible."  And,  further,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  to  whom  they  do  apply  is  doubly 
liniited.  It  is  subject  to  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  law ; 
ftnd  even  under  the  law  it  is  not  complete.  The  very  reasons 
^'hich  establish  it  restrict  it  to  those  cases  in  which  the  people 
<^an  act  tn  viasse,  and  not  individually.  In  other  words,  the 
Amotions  of  government  in  which  the  irX^Oo^  can  claim  a  share 
fire  the  general  ones  of  deliberation  and  decision,  which  con- 
stitute the  definition    of    citizenship,    and  not  the  highest 
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executive  oflices,  for  wliicli  special  ability  is  required.     Lastly, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  ground  on  which  these  claims  are 
based  by  Aristotle  is  not  that  of  simple  quantity  as  opposed 
to  (juality.     It  is  a  claim  based  on  tlie  superior  quantity  of  a 
quality.      It  is   not  because  "all  government  rests  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  nor  because  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another,  nor  because  the  people  is  a  majority,  that  it  has  a 
ri^rht  to  nile;  but  because,  in  the  case  of  a  high  level  of 
civilisation,  its  rule  is  more  likely  to  realise  the  government 
of  intelligence   and   character  than  any  other  arrangement 
Num]>er  stands  on  no  higher  level,  or  even  on  a  lower  level, 
than  money  or  birth.     Whatever  rights  belong  to  it,  belong  to 
it  as  the  sijm  of  somethinj^  bevond  itself. 

Partly  on  account  of  this  discussion,  partly  through  the  mis- 
interpn^tation  of  various  passages  in  the  Politics,  some  readers 
of  the  work  have  identified  the  Politeia  with  Aristotle's  ideal 
State.  But  it  is  ciuite  impossible  to  maintain  this  view.  It  is 
true  that  in  both  the  suffrage  is  widely  extended.  But  the 
Politeia  is  only  the  practical  ideal.  It  is  the  constitution 
a<lapted  to  an  average  good  State.  It  is  a  government  of  ofjcri, 
but  of  imperfect  aperrj.  The  whole  people  does  not  rule ;  there 
is  a  strict  qualification  for  political  rights,  and,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  nile  of  fair  apert),  the  qualification  fixed  is  one  of 
moderate  wealth.  Tlie  ideal  State,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
true  aristocracy ;  a  government  of  complete  dperif,  a  government 
of  the  best  men  (dpicrrot)  for  the  best  end  (apurrop),  (70. 1). 
In  the  form  which  Aristotle  has  given  to  it  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  ])ears  nile.  But  then  he  is  constructing  a  State 
according  to  his  wishes ;  he  supposes  all  the  citizens  to  be  men 
of  high  excellence ;  and  even  then  he  does  not  give  the  actual 
functions  of  government  to  them  until  they  have  reached  a 
certain  age.  If  his  "  wish "  should  not  be  fulfilled,  justice 
would  demand  a  different  constitution.  A  population,  in  which 
a  small  band  of  men  were  distinguished  to  such  a  degree  that 
their  dperrj  surpassed  that  of  the  remaining  7rX^do9,  would,  on 
Aristotle's  principle,  be  governed  by  that  select  few.  And  a 
still  stranger  case  is  not  inconceivable  to  him.  It  might 
happen  that  a  man  appeared  in  the  State,  gifted  s^ith  a  great- 
ness of  soul  which  raised  him  far  above  all  his  fellows.    In 
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ih  an  event  no  love  of  his  own  ideal  will  deter  Aristotle 
in  the  consistent  result  of  his  principles.  If  the  great  man 
lly  has  a  spirit  so  exalted  in  energy  and  virtue  that  these 
ts  exceed  in  quantity  those  of  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow- 
mtrymen,  justice  demands  that  he  should  be  held  for  what 
is,  "  a  god  among  men  "  (82.  6).  The  conditions  of  common 
litical  life  cease  to  be  applicable.  He  is  not  an  equal  among 
uals,  to  be  bound  by  equal  rules.  In  this  single  case  even 
e  supremacy  of  law  must  be  abandoned.  He  is  to  be  recog- 
sed  as  of  right  an  absolute  king,  governing  for  the  common 
►od.  That  Aristotle  considered  such  an  occurrence  extremely 
iprobable  is  obvious.  But  that  it  was  conceivable  is  the 
lason  why  he  describes  the  ideal  State  as  either  monarchy 
r  aristocracy  (147.  1).  And  as  in  the  Ethics  (8.  10.  2),  so  in 
be  Politic^  he  has  even  given  the  first  place  to  the  former 
147.  10).^ 

The  true  State  may  take  various  forms ;  but,  whatever  form 
t  takes,  these  two  requirements  are  absolute :  it  must  strive 
0  realise  perfect  justice  by  giving  power  to  the  natural 
iovereignty  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  it  must  seek  the 
Jomniou  good.  The  Greek  constitutions  have  no  more  than  a 
historical  interest  for  us  now.  Our  monarchy,  our  feudal 
aristocracy,  our  representative  government,  were  things  unknown 
^  them,  and  the  most  democratic  of  their  democracies  we 
should  call  an  oligarchy.  But  these  principles  remain.  The 
irst  of  them  modern  States  attempt  to  carry  out  in  various 
^ays.  From  the  very  force  of  circumstances  we  are  even  less 
•^nipted  than  the  Greeks  to  translate  the  truth  that  reason 
^lone  has  a  "  divine  right "  to  rule,  into  the  dictum  that  philo- 
^phers  should  be  kings ;  but  it  is  still  possible  to  forget  that 
health  and  numbers  have  no  political  value  except  as  symbols, 
^iid  that  political  machinery  is  very  far  from  being  an  end  in 

'  The  absolute  kingship  described  above  is  of  coarse  the  exact  opposite  of 
^i^nny.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  speaking  of  it,  Aristotle  was  thinking 
^  Alexander,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  language  is  certainly  striking.  But 
'  is  almost  incredible  that  such  an  opinion  of  the  new  military  monarchy 
bonld  have  left  so  little  trace  on  the  structure  of  his  whole  political  theory. 
4id  it  should  be  observed  that  the  comparison  of  the  rule  of  law  and  of 
i^  absolute  king  has  throughout  a  reference  to  Plato's  SUUemianf  and  that 
iistotle  makes  use  even  of  Plato's  illustrations. 
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itself.    The  second  of  these  principles  may  be  thought,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  to  have  lost  the  pressing  importitnce  it  had  to 
Aristotle.      For  him  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  States  was  the 
witness  of  its  violation.^     The  organisation  of  the  State,  in- 
stead of  representing  the  common  good  and  standing  above 
the  strife  of  social  j)arties,  had  become  in  many  cases  tlie  prize 
for  which  they  fought,  and  a  means  which  the  victorious  party 
used  for  its  own  exclusive  advantage.      Cities  were  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps  of  the  rich  and  poor.    In  this  immediate 
dependence  of  the  State  on  society  we  have  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  Greek  politics.     In  modem  nations 
the  struggle  of  classes  for  political  power  does  not,  as  a  rule,  rise 
prominently  to  the  surface;  and,  though  a  change  in  social 
conditions — such  as  the  decay  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  or  the 
rise  of  the  commercial  or  the   labouring  classes, — ^inevitably 
expresses  itself  in  politics,  it  commonly  does  so  slowly  and,  so  to 
speak,  unintentionally.     The  State  has  a  fixity  and  power  such 
as  the  Greeks — in  spite  of  the  far  greater  part  played  by  govern- 
ment in  their  lives — never  knew ;  and,  where  the  opposition  of 
classes  begins  to  pass  from  the  social  sphere  and  to  take  an 
openly  political  form,  we   recognise  a  peril  to  the  national 
welfare  and  morality  which  to  the  Greek,  instead  of  being  a 
rarity,  was  ever  at  the  doors.     But  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  this  supremacy  of  the  State  is  connected  with  the  modem 
institution   of  monarchy,  and   to  what  extent  more  popular 
forms  of  government,  by  whatever  name  they  go,  may  be  able 
to  preserve  it.      That   it   needs   no   preservation,   that  great 
nations  can  do  without  it,  and  can  subsist  on  nothing  but  the 
natural  comi)etition  of  interests  modified  by  public  opinion,  is 
a  hope  which  underlies  some  forms  of  the  democratic  faith,  and 
seems  to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  many  who  have  no  theoretic 
convictions  on  the  subject.     Yet  it  seems  too  probable  that,  in 
more  than  one  European  country,  the  irruption  of  an  exaspe- 
mted  social  strife  into  the  i)olitical  arena  would  follow  any 
weakening  of  the  central  power;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  change 
which  freed  men  from  the  burden  of  that  power  only  to  bring 


*  Cf.  L.  V.  SUmr  in  the  ZtiUchrlJX  far  die  getammU  SUjMUwi49m9ckt\ft  for 
1853,  pp.  115-lb2. 
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.  back  in  its  least  beneficent  and  progressive  fonn^  that  of 

lilitary  force.    Nor  is  it  possible  to  confine  these  doubts  to    I 

le  great  continental  States.     In  more  than  one  of  the  English  ^ 

olonics^  unless  they  are  maligned,  the  interest  of  a  class  is  0<^^***' 

redominant  in  politics,  and  is  susceptible  of  scarcely  any       f^U^^ 

heck  from  above.    And  if  representative  institutions  are  not  !  ^ 

Q  other  cases  to  be  misused  for  the  same  "  despotic  "  purposes, 

f  they  are  not  to  produce,  instead  of  the  public  good  and  the 

ule  of  dperrj,  class-govemment  and  the  supremacy  of  the  dema- 

?)gue  and  the  wire-puller,  it  may  be  that  the  sluggish  action  j 

rf  public  opinion  will  need  to  be  reinforced  by  some  strengthen- 

ng  of  the  State  and  some  counterpoise  to  those  tendencies 

^hich  characterised  the  extreme  democracy  described  by  Aris- 

•«tle,  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  executive  and  the  grasping 

»f  all  the  powers  of  government  by  the  popular  assembly 

L154.  26;  170.  12;  174.  16;  179.  26—180.  11). 

There  is  no  fear  that  modem  civilisation  will  abandon  the  vt>v 
■ias  which  mark  its  progress.  Unless  some  gigantic  calamity  \^ 
•«»e  to  overtake  it,  men  who  have  once  conceived  of  God  as 
■fatical  with  the  inmost  spirit  of  humanity  and  bound  by  no  9  '^^^"^^  \ 
^ifcs  of  race  or  nation,  who  have  realised  that  the  breati  of 
■otality  is  freedom,  and  that  voluntary  association  may  be 
■•last  as  powerful  a  force  as  the  State,  are  never  likely  to  find 
'cir  ideal  in  the  Greek  city.  The  dangers  are  still  on  the 
lier  side.  The  process  through  which  those  ideas  gained 
^dgth  involved  serious  losses,  and  the  false  antitheses  to 
*ich  it  gave  rise  have  not  yet  ceased  to  rule  our  thoughts. 
'  them  the  spirit  of  Aristotle's  conception  may  still  serve  as 
^rrective.     With  every  step  in  the  moralising  of  politics  and 

*  socialising  of  morals,  something  of  Greek  excellence  is  won 
dc  That  goodness  is  not  abstinence  but  action ;  that  egoism, 
llowever  future  a  life  it  postpones  its  satisfaction,  is  still 
liing  but  selfishness ;  that  a  man  does  not  belong  to  himself, 

•  to  the  State  and  to  mankind ;  that  to  be  free  is  not  merely 
do  what  one  likes,  but  to  like  what  one  ought ;  and  that 
Xdness  to  the  glory  of  "  the  world,"  and  irreverence  towards 
^iritual  forces,  are  the  worst  of  passports  to  any  "  church  " 
nhy  of  the  name, — every  new  conviction  of  such  truths  is  an 
'ance  towards  filling  up  the  gulf  between  religion  and  reality, 

Q 
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and  restoring,  in  a  higher  shape,  that  unity  of  life  which  the 
Greeks  knew. 

So  far  as  opinions  have  weight,  there  are  not  many  which 
more  retard  this  advance  than  the  idea  that  the  State  is  a  mere 
organ  of  "secidar  "  force.  That  it  is  so  seems  to  be  the  theoretical, 
tliough  not  the  practical,  belief  of  most  Englishmen;  and 
Aristotle's  fundamental  position,  that  its  object  is  nothing  short 
of  "  noble  living,"  seems  to  separate  his  view  decisively  from 
ours.  The  partial  truths  that  the  law  takes  no  account  of  moral 
character,  and  that  Government  ought  not  to  enforce  morality 
or  interff re  with  private  life,  seem  to  be  the  main  expressions 
of  tliis  apparent  sepamtion.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feet 
that  legal  punishments  <lo  in  some  cases  habitually  consider  1^ 
man's  moral  guilt  as  well  as  his  illegal  act,  it  is  forgotten  titf] 
the  reason  why  this  is  not  the  rule  is  itself  a  moral  reason,  aJj 
that  if,  by  making  it  the  rule,  the  good  life  of  the  cominunSjf 
were  likely  to  be  furthered,  it  would  be  made  the  rule.  iJj 
in  the  same  way  the  reason  wliy  the  State  does  not  to  aaf 
large  extent  aim  at  a  directly  moral  result,  is  not  that  nioralHj 
is  something  indifferent  to  it,  but  that  it  believer  it  «i| 
help  momlity  most  by  not  trying  to  enforce  it.  If  we  hold 
Aristotle's  definition,  it  does  not  follow  that  wc  are  to 
sumptuary  laws  and  force  men  to  say  their  prayers.  E\"< 
argument  that  is  brought  against  the  action  of  Government 
(so  far  as  it  does  not  rest  on  a  supposed  right  of  the  iudi\*iJt 
be  applied,  with  whatever  tnith  it  possesses,  under  that  dt 
lion  ;  and  if,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  final  object,  the  State,  with! 
view  to  that  final  object,  refi*ains  from  directly  seeking 
final  object,  that  does  not  show  that  the  immediate  ends  wl 
it  pursues  are  its  idtimate  and  only  end.  But,  apart  from 
it  is  not  true  that  in  our  own  day  the  State  lias  ceased  actit 
to  aim  at  a  positive  good,  and  has  restricted  itself  to  the  di 
of  protecting  men's  lives  and  property.  If  the  theor}*  tliat 
duty  should  be  so  restricted  were  carried  out,  it  would  lead 
strange  results  and  would  abolish  public  laws  and  acts  vl 
few  would  be  willing  to  surrender.  We  need  go  for  a  proof  1 
further  than  our  own  country,  where  the  action  of  Gov< 
is  certainly  not  overvalued.  A  State  which,  in  liowever 
a  degree,  supports  science,  art,  learning,  and  religion ;  vl 
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enforces  education,  and  compels  the  well-to-do  to  maintain  the 
helpless ;  which,  for  the  good  of  the  poor  and  weak,  interferes 
with  the  "  natural "  relations  of  employer  and  employed,  and 
regulates,  only  too  laxly,  a  traffic  which  joins  gigantic  evil  to 
its  somewhat  scanty  good ;  a  State  which  forbids  or  punishes 
suicide,  self-maiming,  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  marriage,  \ 
cruelty  to  animals,  offences  against  decency,  and  sexual  crimes 
whicli,  if  any  act  could  be  so,  are  the  private  affair  of  the 
persons  who  commit  them, — a  State  which  does  all  this  and 
inucli  more  of  the  same  kind,  cannot,  without  an  unnatural 
straining  of  language,  be  denied  to  exercise,  in  the  broad  sense, 
a  moral  function.  It  still  seeks  not  merely  "  life,"  but  "  good 
life,"  It  is  still,  within  the  sphere  appropriate  to  force,  a 
spiritual  power, — not  only  the  guardian  of  the  peace  and  a 
security  for  the  free  pursuit  of  private  ends,  but  the  armed 
conscience  of  the  comn^unity. 
!  A.  C.  B. 


EPICURUS. 

In  the  year  1752,  certain  workmen,  who  were  excavating 
the  soil  of  the  modem  Portici,  which  covers  the  ancient 
Herculaneum,  struck  upon  a  small  chamber  or  cell  belonging 
apparently  to  a  country  house  which  in  former  times  looked 
over  the  sea.  Bound  the  walls  of  this  little  chamber  were 
arranged,  on  a  pavement  of  mosaic,  chests  and  cupboards  of 
marqueterie,  and  standing  on  one  of  these,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  were  seen  busts  of  Demosthenes,  Epicurus,  Zeno, 
and  Hermarchus.  It  was  almost  the  first  discoveiy  of  real 
importance  which  had  rewarded  the  patience  of  the  explorers.* 
Some  ancient  statues  had  indeed  been  unearthed  in  1713, 
during  the  excavations  carried  on  by  the  Prince  d'Elboeut 
and  again  in  1737  under  the  orders  of  Charles  in.:  but  the 
discovery  of  Pompeii  in  1748,  and  the  superior  facility  with 
which  excavations  could  be  carried  on  in  the  "passamonte" 
(light  cinders)  which  covered  the  ruins  of  the  sister  town,  had 
diverted  attention  for  a  while  from  Herculaneum.  Yet  the 
soil  beneath  Portici  and  Eesina  offered  relics  of  far  greater 
value.  On  the  shelves  of  the  cupboards  found  in  the  room  of 
the  buried  villa  lay  little  roUs,  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  palm  in  length,  the  appearance  of  which  gave 

^  Perhaps  the  Emperor  Titns  was  anxious  to  restore  the  city,  which  hwi 
been  ruined  in  a.d.  79  ;  cf.  Suetonius,  Tit.  8  :  **Bona  oppreasomm  in  VeseTO, 
quorum  heredes  non  exstatbant,  restitutioni  afflictamm  civitatam  attribnit" 
Winckehnann  is  supposed  to  be  wrong  in  saying  ( Werbe,  ii  p.  23),  on  tb0 
strength  of  an  inscription  containing  the  words  ''signa  traiiBlata  ex  abditii 
locis/'  that  the  Romans  carried  on  excavations. 
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the  workmen  the  notion  that  they  were  in  the  shop  of  a 
charcoal  or  coal  merchant.  An  accidental  fall  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  were  covered  with  decipherable  letters, — ^that  in 
reality  the  charcoal-roUs  were  nothing  but  rolls  of  papyrus, 
charred  with  the  action  of  fire.^ 

So  startling  a  discovery  was  not  long  in  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  savants.  A  certain  Camillo  Tademi,  who  was  superin- 
tending the  excavations  in  1752,  was  the  first  to  make  an 
attempt  to  open  the  volumes.  Despairing  of  success  in  other 
ways,  he  adopted  the  barbarous  plan  of  cutting  the  volume 
in  half  longitudinally,  and  was  quite  satisfied,  if  the  result  of 
his  labours  revealed  the  language  in  which  the  manuscripts 
were  written.  By  this  means,  no  less  than  337  Greek  volumes 
and  eighteen  Latin  were  destroyed  in  a  few  months.  Fortunately 
his  successors  in  inquiry  were  neither  so  impatient  nor  so 
unfortunate,  and  something  was  done  to  repair  his  ravages  as 
well  as  to  carry  on  his  original  object.  A  series  of  investigators 
since  1752  have  worked  with  admirable  devotion  to  recover 
the  manuscripts,  amongst  whom  the  important  names  are  those 
of  Piaggio  in  1754,  Mazocchi,  Lapira  in  1786,  Hayter  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Sickler  in  1814,  and 
Davy  in  1819  and  1820.  Every  kind  of  plan  has  been  tried, 
— fumigation,  exposure  under  glass  to  the  sun,  and  different 
modes  of  chemical  treatment;  but  it  has  had  in  the  long-run 
to  be  confessed  that  the  plan  which  Piaggio  invented  is  on  the 
igirhole  the  most  successful     It  is  an  infinitely  slow  and  laborious 

^  What  this  villa  was,  and  to  whom  it  belonged,  forms  an  interesting  matter 
for  speculation.    According  to  Prof.  Comparetti,  whoee  name  is  honourably 
known  in  connection  with  explorations  at  Herculaneum,  the  villa  belonged  to 
OJpnmins  Piso,  the  coUeagae  of  Gabinius  in  the  consulship  (58  B. a)    The 
majority  of  the  charred  scrolls  found  there  are  the  works  of  Philodemus,  a 
l«te  Epicurean,  of  no  particular  merits  as  a  philosopher.    Philodemus  was 
tuilikely  to  have  a  villa  of  such  pretensions  belonging  to  himself ;  and  he 
luight  have  been  a  sort  of  superior  secretary  and  philosophical  instructor  to 
^^iso.     Comparetti  further  supposes  that  two  bronze  busts,  which  have  been 
%ometinie0  called  Seneca  and  Berenice,  represent  in  reality  Piso  and  Gabinius, 
"^he  latter  of  whom  Oicero  calls  effeminate.     See  the  essay  furnished  by  Com- 
paretti to  the  volume  of  articles  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  eighteen- 
Irandredth  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
{**LatnUa  dei  Pifoni  m  Ereolano  elatua  BtbUoteea^"  published  in  **Pompet  e 
la  jRegione  soUercUa  dal  Vuwrio  neW  anno  Lxxiz."    Napoli ;  Giannini,1879. 
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process.  The  first  task  is  to  discover  the  margin  of  the  paper, 
which  is  by  no  means  always  easy.  Then  the  roll  is  hnng  on 
two  ribbons  and  rests  on  wool,  spread  on  a  piece  of  card.  This 
card  is  held  on  leather  supports,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  screw.  After  all  this  preliminary  work,  the  real  process 
begins.  Small  portions  of  goldbeaters'  skin  are  glued  to  the 
paper  by  means  of  isinglass,  and,  when  the  back  of  the  paper 
is  thus  strengthened,  threads  of  silk  are  attached  to  it,  fas- 
tened to  a  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  slowly  turned,  while 
other  workmen  open  out  the  leaf  with  the  point  of  a  needle; 
and  in  this  manner,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours, 
a  single  inch  is  unroUed.  The  portions  thus  opened  are  laid 
on  linen,  copied  and  engraved,  and  the  engravings  form 
the  collection  now  known  as  the  "Volumina  Herculanen- 
sia,"  brought  out  under  the  authority  of  the  Academia  Emh 
lanese} 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  discovery  which  will  in  time 
give  us,  in  all  probability,  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy.    For  of  the  unearthed  fragments,  the  greil 
majority  belong  either  to  Epicurus  himself,  or  to  Philodemnik 
an  Epicurean  contemporary  of  Cicero.    Hitherto  we  have  leamt 
much  of  Epicureanism  from  the  mouths  of  its   adversaries: 
from  the  professed  sceptic,  Sextus  Empiricus — from  Plutarch, 
who  wrote  against  an  influential  Epicurean  named  Ck)lote9— 
firom  Seneca,  who  was  a  Stoic — from  Cicero,  above  all,  in  most 
cases  a  most  imfriendly  and  even  contemptuous  critic  of  Epicu- 
reanism.    Of  the  positive  tenets  of  Epicurus  we  learn  most 
from  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  whose  recital  we 
must,  of  course,  add  the  testimony  of  the  eloquent  Epicurean 
poet  Lucretius.     Of  all  the  300  rolls  of  Epicurus's  own  writ- 
ings, the  scant  remains  we  possess  are  his  will,  a  few  epistles 
and  letters,  and  a  philosophical  epitome,  entitled  xvpuu  £o^ 
preserved   by  Diogenes:    some  individual  expressions  whid 
we  find  in  Seneca,  Plutarch,  and  others:  and  fragments  (tf 
Books  iL  and  xi.,  and  portions  of  a  few  other  books  of  Ins  hip 


^  See  the  account  given  by  Dr.  J.  C.  G.  Boot  in  his  Notice  mr  k$  flV*** 
9crits  trouv^  d  Herculanum  (Amsterdam,  1841),  and  alao  the  report  of  ^ 
Hayter,  who  was  sent  by  the  PrincH  Regent  to  Naples. 
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work  "  on  Nature,"  which  form  part  of  the  Volumina  Hercu- 
lanensia.^ 

To  recast  for  ourselves,  however,  the  society  of  Epicurus 
in  its  main  features  is  no  diflBcult  task.    There  is  hardly  any 
other  ancient  philosopher  whose  personality  comes  before  us 
with  such  strikingly  clear  and  definite  traits.     His  was  essen- 
tially a  simple  character,  with  none  of  the  profundity  of  the 
student,  or  the  exclusiveness  which  marks  the  expounder  of  a 
singular  and  isolated  system.    It  was  indeed  the  adaptability 
of  his  doctrines  to  general  life — to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
ordinary  people — which  gave  them  such  an  unique  charm  in 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  and  made  his  school  flourish 
from  the  third  century  before  Christ  to  the  third  or  fourth 
century  after.^    Nor  were  the  characteristics  essentially  changed 
in  this  long  life  of  700  years,  for  there  was  no  school  which 
was  more  careful  to  preserve  the  actual  words  of  the  founder. 
Epicurus  had  not  the  obtrusive  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Cynic,  nor 
the  severe  and  strict  austerity  of  the  Stoic.    Philosophy  with 
him  did  not  mean  speculation,  nor  yet  an  isolated  seclusion : 
neither  was  its  effect  to  be  seen  in  the  outward  clothing,  or 
want  of  clothing,  of  a  Diogenes.    Philosophy  was  "  a  daily 
business  of  speech  and  thought,  to  secure  a  happy  life,"  hfkpyeui 

^  The  foUowing,  according  to  Professor  Gomperz,  is  a  table  of  fragments 
lielonging  to  Epicnms  from  Herculaneum : — 

^-  I  irepi  ^ecM    .    Bk.  ii 

2:  I  BkiS:    I      OnM€r^«pa. 

5.  Bk.  xiv. 

6.  Bk.  xv. 

7.  Bk.  xxviii.    On  Causes  of  Error. 

8.  )  ?  )  Fragments  on  the  Freedom  of 

9.  J  ?  j         the  WiU. 

10.  ?  On  Error. 

11.  ?  On  Life  after  Death. 

12.  ? 

'A'lie  treatise  was  originaUy  in  thirty-seven  books.  Facsimiles  of  1  and  3- 10  are 
pronerved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  In  2  occurs  a  curious  word, 
^^^^rtuc^f.  Is  this  the  right  reading  of  the  word  in  Diog.  L.  x.  143,  which 
'•■•wmy  stands  i^opurruci  (al.  i^epiffrucy,  i^cupeTiK^)  ? 

_  'Bpicums  was  bom  in  the  year  342  or  341  b.c.    Came  to  Athens  in  306 
'^  (Diog.  X.  2).     Died  270  B.C.  piog.  x.  15).    That  the  school  lasted  to  at 
the  third  century  after  Christ  is  proved  by  what  Diogenes  says  (§  9), 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  according  to  Zeller. 
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X&yot^  KoX  BiaKoyuTfioi^  rov  eifSaifwva  filop  irepnroiovaa.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  have  read  deeply  or  thought  profoundly: 
indeed,  literature  and  education  were  often  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  otherwise.  "  My  good  sirs,  leave  all  culture  alone"  (iroiieiaif 
iraa-aVy  fMcucdpuji,  if^cvyere)  writes  Epicurus  in  his  letter  to 
Pythocles.^  It  need  not  trouble  any  one,  says  Metrodorus,  his 
pupil,  if  he  had  never  read  a  line  of  Homer,  and  did  not 
know  whether  Hector  was  a  Trojan  or  a  Greek.  And  Cicero- 
adds  his  testimony,  "nihil  opus  esse  eum,  philosophus  qui 
futurus  sit,  scire  literas."  One  study,  however,  for  a  philosopher 
was  absolutely  necessary,  the  study  of  nature,  and  that  for 
the  reason  that  a  man  cannot  be  happy  unless  he  discard 
superstition.  "  A  man  cannot  be  released  from  his  fear  on 
matters  of  highest  import,  imless  he  knows  the  nature  of  the 
universe  and  discards  mythical  superstition,  so  that  without 
physical  science  our  very  pleasures  are  tainted  "  (&<rr€  ovx  i)r 
av€v  <l)va'i6\joyi€i^  cucepala/^  rh/^  ffiovk^  caroKafi,fiav€iv)?  For  the 
rest,  a  simple  life  without  ostentation,  without  meanness,  not 
pharisaically  temperate,  nor  yet  too  liberally  self-indulgent, 
was  the  ideal  of  Epicurus.  "  For  myself,  I  can  be  pleased 
with  bread  and  water,"  he  says,  "  yet  send  me  a  little  cheese, 
in  order  that  when  I  want  to  be  extravagant,  I  may  be."* 
This  was  the  man,  Diogenes  pithily  adds,  whose  doctrine  was 
that  pleasure  was  the  end  of  life. 

Not  less  clearly  stand  out  the  personal  kindliness,  the  sym- 
pathy, the  generosity,  the  sweetness  of  Epicurus's  character. 
In  the  little  circle  which  surrounded  the  philosopher  in  lis 
famous  gardens  were  Polyaenus,  Hermarchus  his  future  STI^ 
cessor,  Colotes,  possibly  Leonteus  and  his  wife  Themista, 
Leontion,  and  a  beloved  disciple,  Metrodorus.  Metrodonis. 
who  from  the  time  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Epicurus 
only  left  his  side  for  six  months,  died  before  his  master, 
leaving  two  children.  For  these  Epicurus  seems  to  havf 
had  an  especial  tenderness,  leaving  many  injunctions  about 
them  in  his  isill.  "  Let  my  heirs  watch  over  the  daughter  of 
Metrodorus,"  he  writes,  "and  when  she  grows  up,  let  them 

^  Diog.  X.  6 ;  cf.  §  121 :  "The  wise  man  lives  poems,  and   does  not  make 
them" — rroi-tifiaTd  re  ivcpyelVf  oCik  &»  iroi^at.     Also  §  87. 
«  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  4.  12.  »  Diog.  x.  143.  *  Ibid,  U. 
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give  her  in  marriage  to  whomsoever  Hermarchus  shall  choose, 
if  she  be  modest  and  obedient."  Among  the  Herculanean 
remains  there  is  a  letter  of  Epicurus  to  a  little  child,  who  may 
possibly  be  this  daughter  of  Metrodorus.  The  letter  runs 
thus:  "We  came  to  Lampsacus,  Pythocles,  Heimarchus, 
Ctesippus  and  myself,  and  we  are  quite  well.  We  found  there 
Themista  and  our  other  friends,  and  they  are  quite  well.  I 
hope  you  are  well  too,  and  your  mamma,  and  that  you  obey  her 
and  papa  and  Matron  in  everything,  as  you  used  to  do.  For 
you  know  quite  well,  my  pet,  that  I  and  all  the  others  love 
you  very  much,  because  you  are  obedient  to  them  in  every- 
thing."^ The  use  of  the  very  words  of  childhood  ("  papa  "  and 
"mamma"),  the  tender  little  expression,. raTrta  (though  why 
Doric  in  form  it  is  hard  to  say),  the  travelling  with  a  sort  of 
retinue,  aU  seem  to  mark  this  letter  as  genuine.  But  if  so, 
what  an  admirable  comment  it  forms  on  the  encomiums  in  the 
9th  and  10th  sections  of  Diogenes's  history  1 — on  the  man  who 
could  keep  about  him,  "  held  prisoners  by  the  siren-charms  of 
his  teaching"  i^oAi  iofyiiarucal^  avrov  a-eiprjcn  TrpoKaTcurxeOhnesi), 
such  a  host  of  followers  "  that  whole  cities  could  not  contain 
them/'  who  counted  in  his  school  men  and  women  alike,  and 
could  enlist  in  the  number  of  his  disciples  even  his  slaves,  one 
of  whom,  named  Mus,  attained  some  celebrity  as  a  philosopher! 
And  in  this  context  we  may  perhaps  read  his  dying  words  to 


^  Of.  Gomperz's  "  Ein  brief  Epikurs  an  ein  kind  "  in  Hermes,  voL  v.  (1871) 
pp.  386-395. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  Gomperz  the  fragment  is  as  follows  : — 

dif>€ly^0a  els  Kafi^aKov  i>- 

yiab^oyres,  iyib  Koi  IIi^^o- 

kXtjs  KcdISipfiapxos  koI  Kti}- 

ffimroSf  Kod  ixei  icaretXi^^a- 

fuy  ifyuUMovras  Oc/dcT' 

Ttuf  KoX  Toiii  \oiToin  <p(\o\n, 

td  de  TouU  Kol  €l  <n>  ^t- 

aUfeiSf  Kod  ij  fidfifji%  Kairrj  (?) 

Kcd  rdxqi  koI  Mdr/xi^vt  irdv- 

ra  rclOTjf  CnrTep  Kcd  ifi' 

rpo<r$€y'  eS  ydp  taOi,  yarfo, 

drt  Kcd  iytji  koI  ol  Xotirot 

rdyret  <re  fidya  <f>iKovfUP 

9m  To&roii  T€l07j(i)  fijna. 
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Idomeneus,^  which  though  they  contain  possibly  a  note  of 
exaggerated  rhetoric,  yet  bear  a  last  testimony  to  the  quiet 
happy  life  among  friends,  which  his  philosophy  recommended. 
"  On  this  last,  yet  blessed,  day  of  my  life,  I  write  to  you.  Pains 
and  tortures  of  body  I  have  to  the  full,  but  there  is  set  over 
against  these  the  joy  of  my  heart  at  the  memory  of  our  happy 
conversations  in  the  past.  Do  you,  if  you  would  be  worthy  of 
your  devotion  to  me  and  philosophy,  take  care  of  the  children 
of  Metrodorus."  ^EirifieKov  r&v  wcuBoiv  MrjrpoBd^pov  were  the 
last  words  he  wrote. 

If  this  is  not  the  ordinary  notion  which  is  held  about 
Epicurus,  the  reason  is  that  his  philosophy  is  more  studied 
than  his  life,  and  there  are  many  points  of  view  from  which  his 
philosophy  seems  to  invite  criticism  and  disparagement.  With 
some  critics,  the  fundamental  idea  of  Epicurus — ^the  value  of 
human  happiness — is  not  one  which  enlists  their  sympathies ; 
by  others  an  unconscious  comparison  is  drawn  between  Epicu- 
reanism and  the  magnificent  systems  which  preceded  it — ^very 
much  of  course  to  the  detriment  of  the  former ;  by  others,  again, 
that  notorious  dislike  of  culture,  which  the  founder  of  the 
school  not  only  felt  but  was  proud  of,  is  considered  fatal  to  his 
philosophic  fame.  And  in  these  ways  Epicureanism  is  un- 
doubtedly open  to  blame ;  to  which  must  also  be  added  a 
certain  logical  weakness  and  inconsistency  of  thought  which  is 
not  surprising  in  one  who  thought  so  lightly  of  logic  as  a  study. 
The  poverty  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  truth,  the  incon- 
sistency between  a  systematic  incuriousness  about  astronomy,' 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  physics,  the  flafc 
contradiction  between  the  reign  of  Law  in  Nature  and  the 
Freedom  of  Will  in  Man,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  a 
purely  selfish  theory  of  life  could  not  only  extol  disinterested 
friendship,  but  even  worship  gods  from  whom  nothing  could 
be  obtained, — all  these  points,  and  many  others  beside,  must 
tend  to  lower  our  admiration  for  Epicurus  as  a  philosopher, 


^  Diog.  X.  22.  The  power  and  influence  of  Epicurus  over  his  disdplei  ii 
acknowledged  by  Lucian  :  Alex,  Pseud,  caps.  17,  25,  and  61  (Jacobits). 

'  Cf.  the  astonishing  assertions  in  Diog.  x.  91,  92  ff., — Epicnroa  thought  tltft 
the  sun  was  about  the  same  size  as  it  appears  to  be,  etc.  etc. 
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swever  attractiye  a  character  may  belong  to  Epicurus  as 
man. 

But  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  time,  which  perhaps 
Dmoted  individual  virtues,  were  fatal  to  the  elaboration  of  a 
stematic  philosophy.  It  was  a  time  of  weariness  and  exhaus- 
n — a  weariness  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  a  weariness  of 
phistical  ingenuity  and  rhetoric,  a  weariness  of  political 
:ivity.    At  the  time  when  Epicurus  was  living  at  Athens,  at 

2  close  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the  Grecian  world  had  seen 

3  downfall  of  Thebes,  the  exile  of  Demosthenes,  the  ship- 
eck  of  the  Hellenic  state-system.  The  death  of  Alexander 
Babylon  had  led  to  the  fruitless  struggle  for  independence 
the  Lamian  war ;  the  conquest  of  Antipater  had  crushed  out 
3  last  efibrts  of  Greek  spirit.  Aristotle,  accused  of  atheism, 
d  left  the  city  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  had  died  at 
udcis.  In  the  misery  and  repression  of  the  time,  men  did 
t  want  far-reaching  theory  or  elaborate  system,  but  some- 
ing  definite,  precise,  concrete :  some  ideal  of  existence  which 
)uld  suit  those  who  had  given  up  politics  and  had  become 
»lated  and  self-centred,  a  theory  of  individual  life,  not  a  com- 
ndium  of  cosmical  knowledge.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
is  the  most  effectual  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  age.  While 
3icism  preached  heroic  fortitude,  and  had  to  be  transformed 

a  century  and  a  half.  Epicureanism  in  the  fourth  century 
t;er  Christ  remained  essentially  the  same  system  which  had 
Jen  promulgated  by  the  son  of  Neocles. 

"  The  aim  and  end  of  all  action,"  says  Epicurus, "  is  that  we 
ay  neither  suffer  nor  fear," — tovtou  ^hp  xapw  airavra  wpdr- 
>imf  Sttco^  fiifre  aXry&fiep  fw/rc  rap^&fiev^  —  "when  once 
lis  end  is  realised,  all  the  tempest  of  the  soul  subsides,  for 
nimal  nature  has  then  no  need  to  satisfy,  nothing  is  wanting 
>  the  full  completion  of  good,  whether  of  body  or  souL  For 
e  want  pleasure  when  we  feel  pain  at  its  absence ;  when  we 
el  no  pain,  we  want  no  pleasure.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
e  say  that  pleasure  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  happy  life." 
ere  at  least  there  is  a  concrete  and  definite  answer  to  men's 
•mainis.    **  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  "  was  the  pressing 


*  Diog.  X.  12a 
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questdon  asked  amid  the  ruins  of  Hellenism.  The  good 
is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  is  the  good,  is  the  answer  of  Epi- 
curus. Nor  will  he  have  any  mistake  as  to  his  meaning. 
"I  can  conceive  of  no  good  remaining,"  he  says,  "if  yon 
take  from  me  the  pleasures  of  taste,  the  pleasures  of  love, 
and  the  pleasures  of  ear  and  eye."^  And  Metrodorus,  the 
disciple,  exaggerating,  as  is  the  wont  of  disciples,  the  teaching 
of  his  master,  says  boldly :  "  It  is  in  the  belly  that  the  natural 
reason  of  man  finds  the  chief  object  of  his  care."*  The  brother 
of  Metrodorus,  a  certain  Timocrates,  who  was  a  ren^ade  from 
Epicurus*s  school,  found  in  this  and  other  texts  plenty  of  matter 
for  scandal  He  had  had  hard  work,  he  said,  to  get  away  from 
his  nightly  revels  and  all  his  mystic  confraternity.  As  to 
Epicurus  SI9  7%  fjfjiApcvi  ifielv  irrrh  TpiHf)rj^' — aweuHil  re  ain^  n 
icai  MrjTpc&oapfp  ercUpofi  kcu  oiKKa^'  Map/idptov  Koi  'HSeiav  ni 
*Efxlyriov  koX  NucHlov?  "Notum  inter  accolas  odium/'  and 
Epicurus's  name  was  the  subject  of  many  attributes,  of  whidi 
KUfoiZoKcTfo^  was  by  no  means  the  worst. 

But  Epicurus  was  not  such  a  tiro  in  pleasures  as  to  sup- 
pose that  a  life  of  sensual  enjoyment  was  a  life  of  happine8& 
A  man  of  fierce,  sensual  nature  like  Aristippus,  with  the  hd 
blood  of  Africa  in  his  veins,  might  indeed  think  so,  and  make 
moments  of  pleasurable  emotion  {ptoviypovo^  i^Soi/17)  the  motto 
of  his  school.     But  a  man  who  Uved  no  tempestuous  life  lil6 
the  Cyrenaic,  but  taught  in  his  garden  at  Athens,  who  expresdj 
recommended  his  pupils  to  live  in  the  country,*  was  not  likely 
to  be  a  libertine  and  a  voluptuary.    Does  pleasure  only  consist 
in  motion  and  restlessness  ?     Can  indiscriminate  indulgence  io 
pleasures  secure  happiness,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for 
life  ?    Do  pleasures  differ  only  in  quantity  and  not  in  kind! 
and  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  higher  than  the  pleasure  of 
the  body  ?    Does  not  man,  as  rational,  look  before  and  after, 
and  is  not  therefore  the  future  and  the  past,  as  well  as  ^ 
present,  matter  of  concern  for  him  ?     Such  were  the  questions 
which  naturally  presented  themselves  to  Epicurus,  and  mate- 

^  Diog.  X.  6. 

•  Ap.  Athen.  vii.  il ,  rcpl  ycurr^pa  6  icorA  4)6ffiy  (kiSl^w  X^TOt  tV  i^^ffuw  (x** 
ffirovd^p.     Cf.  Eur.  Cyclops,  335  (Paley),  kcU  rj  tuylffrg  yaarpl  rfSt  iojqtiinr* 

*  Diog.  X.  6,  7.  **  [rdy  ebit>ov]  inXay/t^v.-^Ibid.  12a 
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rially  qualified  his  views  on  pleasure.     "We  do  not  choose 
every  pleasure:   there  are  times  when  we  relinquish  many 
pleasures,  when  the  consequent  inconveniences  are  greater, 
and  we   hold   many  pains  to  be  more    choiceworthy  than 
pleasures,  when,  after  much  endurance  of  pain,  we  are  re- 
warded by  a  higher  pleasure.    Every  pleasure  is  in  its  essential 
nature  a  good,  but  not  every  pleasure  is  choiceworthy,  just  as 
every  pain  is  an  evil,  but  is  not  therefore  always  to  be  avoided."^ 
And  again,  very  explicitly:  "When  we  say  that  pleasure  is 
the  end,  we  do  not  mean  the  pleasures  of  the  libertine  and 
the  pleasures  of  mere  enjoyment,  as  some  critics,  either  igno- 
Tant,  or  antagonistic,  or  unfriendly,  suppose ;  but  the  absence 
of  pain  in  the  body  and  trouble  in  the  mind."^    Hence  the 
necessity  of  prudence  and  self-control  in  the  direction  of  life — 
a  prudence  which  is  only  to  be  taught  by  philosophy.    "  For 
it  is  not  drinkings  and  reveUings,  nor  the  pleasures  of  love, 
nor  tables  loaded  with  dainties,  which  beget  the  happy  life, 
but  sober  reasoning  {y/i^wv  \orfUTfjL6s:),  to  discover  what  must 
be  sought  or  avoided,  and  why,  and  to  banish  the  fancies  which 
Lftve  most  power  to  distract  men's  souls.    Philosophy  has  no 
more  priceless  element  than  prudence,  from  which  all  the 
other  virtues  flow,  teaching  us  that  it  is  not  possible  to  live 
pleasantly  without  also  living  sensibly,  honourably,  and  justly : 
jaor  yet  to  live  sensibly,  honourably,  and  justly  without  living 
pleasantly."^    Therefore  says  Epicurus, "  Let  not  the  young  man 
delay  to  learn  philosophy,  neither  let  the  old  man  weary  oi 
philosophy :  for  no  one  is  either  under  age  or  over  age  to  secure 
Imis  soul's  health."^    In  point  of  fact,  the  end  of  a  wise  man's 
life  is  not  pleasure  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  health,  ease, 
Serenity  {irfleia,  amvvla,  drapa^ia),^ 

To  the  realisation  of  this  serenity  many  things  appear  as 
^>l)6tacles.    Nature  seems  against  a  man,  fate  crushes  him  in 
grasp,  the  gods  are  not  always  his  friends,  death  comes  at 
last  to  end  all  his  hopes  and  energies.    Epicurus  saw 


»  Diog.  129.  •  Ibid,  x.  131.  •  Ihid.  132.  *  Ibid.  122. 

*  Cf.  Lncian,  Bis  <iceu$cUus,  cap.  22.     Paragitus,  ch.   11.     The  former 
;e  ia  a  duJc^e  between  the  ^rod  and  Epicurus  himself ;  the  latter  is 
with  the  Eptcnrean  idea  of  felicity. 
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clearly  enough  that  these  impediments  must  be  removed  out  of 
the  path  of  men's  happiness,  although,  unfortunately,  in  nearly 
each  case,  the  removal  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  his  logic. 
The  whole  of  the  superstructure  which  he  builds  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Hedonism  and  Sensationalism  is  an  interesting  attempt 
to  go  beyond  his  ground-plan,  to  find  room  for  the  complexity 
and  the  many-sidedness  of  life  on  the  narrow  platform  of  what 
is  called  Individualism.    Most  of  the  miseries  of  life  are  caused 
by  superstition,  and  the  first  efiTort  of  the  wise  man  must  cod- 
sequently  be  to  oppose  science  to  religion,  a  knowledge  of 
nature  to  an  imaginative  mythology.    Science,  says  Epicuras, 
is  freedom ;  mental  serenity  means  enfranchisement  from  all 
mythical  opinions,  and  the  constant  memory  of  the  main  iieu^ 
of  nature.    "  For  if  we  study  those  ^ents  whence  arise  our 
anxiety  and  fear,  we  shall  find  their  true  causes  and  be  freeL*' 
Here  is  the  first  breach  made  in  that  theory  of  uninteUectnal- 
ism  with  which  Epicurus  started.     It  is  aD  very  well  to  tel 
men  to  eschew  culture  and  be  happy ;  but  it  is  impossible  at 
the  same  time  to  tell  them  to  be  sages.    However  much  it  miy 
be  true  in  some  given  point  that  ignorance  is  bliss,  it  is  not  i 
good  maxim  for  a  life  which  aims  at  being  continuously  haj^. 
The  theory  breaks  down  at  the  outset,  directly  it  is  discovert 
that  happiness  means  at  least  freedom  from  fear,  and  that  few^ 
lessness  is  not  attainable  without  knowledge.     Some  of  toj 
elements  of  culture  may  indeed  be  abandoned ;  a  man  neeij 
not  know  literature,  he  may  "act  poems  and  not  make  them;"  •; 
Polyaenus  may,  on  his  entrance  to  the  Epicurean  ranks,  abjnrtj 
the  higher  mathematics  which  made  him  famous  ;  and  EpicunB 
himself  might  declare  the  knowledge  of  celestial  phenomena  ta! 
be  either  useless  or  unattainable  a  few  years  before  Archimedaij 
and  Hipparchus  measured  the  volume  of  the  earth  and  tl* 
approximate  distance  of  the  moon;^  but  yet  a  certain  amottrf] 
of  science  is  indispensable,  so  as  to  make  head  against  fooliAj 
superstition.    Almost  the  chief  endowment  of  the  Epicure^ 
sage  must  be  a  knowledge  of  nature,  for  "without  physicilj 

1  Diog.  X.  82. 

*  Cf.  M.  Guyau's  La  Morale  (VEpicure,  p.  186.  He  there  oomp**! 
Epicurus's  incuriousncss  with  that  of  Auguste  Comte.  CL  too  Gic  Acad.  >•[ 
33.  106 ;  Fin.  i.  6.  20. 
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knowledge  our  veiy  pleasures  are  tainted."  Eeligion  has  been, 
as  Lucretius  afterwards  said,  the  chief  cause  of  the  greatest 
evils ;  and  it  is  only  possible  to  checkmate  religion  by  science. 

What  then  is  to  be  our  view  of  natural  operations  ?  what 
is  the  character  of  this  saving  and  enfranchising  physics  ? 
Epicurus's  scheme  is  a  strictly  materialistic  one,  for  the  details 
of  which  he  is  mainly  indebted  to  Democritus.  All  life  is 
material,  some  form  of  body  being  at  the  base  of  all  existence. 
The  ultimate  elements  of  nature  are  not  the  so-called  elements 
which  Empedocles  made  his  oTot^eZo.  Fire,  earth,  air,  and 
water  are,  in  fact,  not  simple  bodies  at  aU,  but  complex  aggre- 
gates, which  can  be  divided  into  something  more  primordial 
and  original.  At  the  base  of  things  scientific  analysis  reveals 
two  elements,  atoms  %nd  void,  both  of  which  are  infinite ;  and 
the  beginnings  of  creation  are  due  to  the  infinite  atoms  falling 
through  infinite  space,  collecting  and  aggregating  themselves 
here  and  there  and  forming  worlds,  life  meaning  the  collection 
of  atoms,  death  their  dispersion.^  Even  the  soul  is  reaDy 
material,  formed  out  of  atoms  which  are  indeed  finer  and  rarer 
than  those  which  go  to  the  creation  of  other  substances,  but 
still  essentially  material  in  their  structure.*  Atoms  have  only 
primary  qualities,  shape,  size,  and  weight ;  other  qualities  of 
taste  or  colour  are  only  subjective  and  secondary.* 

But  before  we  get  so  far  as  this,  the  question  naturally  occurs 
as  to  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind  for  ascertaining  the 
truth  about  nature.  What  is  the  criterion  of  truth  ?  Sensation, 
ourftyo-t?,  is  the  answer  of  Epicurus.  In  that  part  of  his 
philosophy  which  answers  to  Logic,  and  which  in  his  termino- 
logy is  TO  Kavovucov,  he  is  veiy  explicit  on  this  matter.  "  The 
criteria  of  Truth  are  sensations : — There  is  nothing  which  can 
convict  sensations  of  error;  neither  a  similar  sensation,  for 
similar  sensations  have  an  equal  value ;  nor  yet  different 
sensations,  for  they  refer  to  different  objects ;  nor  yet  reason, 
for  reason  itself  is  constructed  out  of,  depends  upon,  sense  (tto? 
7^  Xd709  a/iro  r&v  altrdrjaecav  ijprrjTai)"^  How  then  does 
error  arise,  for  it  is  obvious  that  hallucinations,  for  instance, 
and  dreams,  are  real  ?    It  anses,  not  in  the  sensation  itself,  but 

»  Diog.  X.  39,  40,  41.  *  Jbid.  63.  *  Jbid.  U.  ^  Jbid.  Zl,  S2. 
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in  our  inference  from  the  sensation.  The  actual  sensation  of  a 
ghost  which  a  nervous  man  sees  is  real  and  indubitable ;  the 
mistake  arises  when  he  draws  the  inference  that  what  he  sees 
has  a  real  existence  outside  him.  Yet  go  beyond  mere  sensa- 
tion we  must ;  for  how  else  are  we  even  to  attempt  to  interpret 
for  ourselves  the  constitution  of  nature  ?  Epicurus  feels  the 
necessity,  but  is  not  very  scientific  in  his  theory  of  the  pro- 
cesses founded  on  sensation.  There  are  irpoXi/^i?,  he  says, 
which  are  notions  founded  on  repeated  sensations,  and  So^ 
which  are  opinions,  and  X0709*  which  is  ratiocination.  The 
whole  process  seems  to  go  on  naturally,  without  any  idea  of 
the  activity  of  mental  construction.  Every  body  throws  out 
eiSfloXa,  images  of  itself,  and  these  images  may  come  difiTerently 
to  dififerent  men — not  that  the  thing  itself  changes,  but  that 
the  images,  which  men  see  of  it,  are  different  Hence,  ai 
Protagoras  said,  what  seems  to  a  man  to  be  true  is  true  for  him, 
and  yet  there  is  a  real  objective  truth,  as  well  as  subjectiva 
)pinions.  But  how  in  any  given  case  are  we  to  know  that  w« 
have  got  hold  of  the  true  image?  Here  Epicurus  fails  na; 
whether  he  falls  back  upon  the  Democritean  dogma  that  then 
is  a  true  knowledge  of  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  a  false  know- 
ledge of  mere  sense-impression,  or  whether  he  cuts  the  knot  by 
the  assertion  that  the  images  of  the  wise  man  are  always  troft 
[n  each  case  the  solution  is  more  than  unsatisfactory  ;  and  is 
.his  failure,  the  whole  theory  of  nature,  so  far  transcending  the 
mere  impressions  of  sense,  is  involved  in  uncertainty  and 
doubt. 

But  this  is  after  all  a  logical  or  metaphysical  difficultj, 
antecedent  to  the  study  of  nature.  There  is,  however,  another 
of  a  more  practical  nature  which  the  Epicurean  system  of 
physics  has  to  meet.  If  everything  in  nature  goes  by  fixed 
and  unalterable  laws,  is  not  man  too  bound  in  the  links  of  an 
iron  fate  ?  For  man  is,  according  to  the  materialistic  position, 
part  of  nature,  his  body  formed  of  the  grosser  atoms  and  his 
soul  of  the  finer.  And  if  so,  what  becomes  of  human  happiness 
before  the  rigid  laws  of  Necessity  ?  For  Fate,  too,  as  well  as 
superstition,  is  a  stem  schoolmaster,  driving  us  in  ways  which 
do  not  make  for  our  peace.  How  can  man's  freedom,  on 
which  his  happiness  seems  to  depend,  be  secured  side  by  side 
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ith  that  regularity  of  natural  law  which  is  to  banish  super- 
ition  ?  Here  Epicurus's  theory,  judged  by  a  modem  standard, 
Bcomes  almost  puerile.  The  atoms,  according  to  him,  have  a 
»rtain  wilful  spontaneity  of  their  own ;  they  do  not  descend 
I  parallel  lines:  they  swerve  aside,  self-moved,  and  in  this 
3wer  of  the  atoms  to  deviate  from  the  perpendicular,  Epicurus 
ads  the  origin  of  human  free-will.^  This  is  the  celebrated 
3ctrine  of  the  "clinamen,"  which  Lucretius  expounds  at 
:iigth,  and  which  Cicero  covers  with  ridicule.*  It  may  be, 
:"  course,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  got  the  theory  in  its  true 
itlines.  Recent  fragments  from  Herculaneum  throw,  accord- 
ig  to  Professor  Gomperz  of  Vienna,  clearer  light  upon  this 
luch-vexed  question,  "  From  these  fragments  there  arises  a 
gries  of  deductions  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  indubitable. 
tpicurus  was  not,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  an  Indeter- 
ninist :  he  was  an  opponent  of  Fatalism,  not  of  Determinism  : 
lie  did  not  believe  in  the  causelessness  of  human  acts  of  will ; 
for,  like  Voltaire  and  others,  he  believed  that  man  to  be  morally 
bee  whose  actions  were  determined  by  his  own  opinions :  he 
avoided,  like  the  best  thinkers  of  our  day  (like  Mill,  Grote,  or 
Bun),  the  use  of  the  word  Necessity  in  the  processes  of  the 
inn,  as  a  misleading  expression.  Like  these  philosophers,  he 
held  that  it  was  unsuitable  to  denote  the  efficacy  of  irresistible 
causes,  and  the  efficacy  of  all  causes  generally  by  one  and  the 
iame  expression-  Finally,  his  theory  of  the  will  was  coloured 
fcjy  that  doctrine  of  knowledge  which  was  peculiar  to  him  and 
"^  Democritus.  The  problem  evidently  culminates  with  him 
Ji  the  question — How  can  an  act  of  will  through  an  image 
[^Sq)\oi/)  from  without  (the  antecedent  of  every  perception 
ijid  mental  representation)  be  excited  and  determined  by  the 
Collection  of  our  convictions,  i.e.  (in  his  sense)  our  whole 
^rsonali ty."  *  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  opinions  of  Epicurus 
^n  this  matter,  two  things  are  clear — First,  that  he  declared  (as 
Against  the  Stoics)  that  such  a  thing  as  Fate  did  not  exist  (t^i/ 

*  Plntarch,  dt  Solert  Anim.  7,  Ihrut  rd  i<f>*  iifur  fi^  drbXrirou, 

*  M.  Guyau,  in  his  La  Morale  d'Epicure,  defends  the  doctrine.     See  pp. 

^M03. 

■  Neue  Bruchatueke  Ejnkwr'B  insbesondere  iiher  die   Willens/rage,  von  Th. 
OfRnperz  (Wien,  1S76),  pp.  9-11.    The  fragments  in  question  are  those  marked 
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elfiapfjLeprjv  xnro  tlv(ov  ieairorw  eltrar/ofievrjv  irdvrav  fii)  &v(u)\ 
secondly,  that  freewill  in  man  was  necessary  to  insure  the 
validity  of  moral  distinctions  (to  Se  irap  rjfi&p  c&e(nroTov'  ©  koI 
TO  fj^e/jLTTTOV  Kal  TO  ivavTiov  TrapoucoSjovOelv  7ri<f>VKev)} 

Even  though  a  man  should  disbelieve  in  Fate,  he  yet  may 
believe  in  the  influence  of  the  Divinity  upon  human  affairs,  and 
the  Divine  influence  may  chance  to  be  malevolent.  In  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  the  Greeks,  the  godhead  was  not  free  from 
envy ;  and  human  happiness,  if  prolonged  for  many  years,  was 
sure  to  bring  down  the  gods*  displeasure.  Even  though  such 
definite  maleficent  purpose  were  wanting,  yet  in  the  action  of 
the  godhead  there  was  something  at  once  irresponsible  and 
incalculable,  which  would  make  the  Epicurean  "serenity" 
difficult  to  realise.  What  then  does  Epicurus  bid  his  followers 
think  about  the  gods  ?  "  In  the  first  place,"  he  says  in  the 
letter  to  Menoeceus,  "  you  must  think  the  god  to  be  a  being 
incorruptible  and  blessed,  according  to  ordinary  notions  on  the 
subject :  attribute  to  him  nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with 
his  incorruptibility,  or  inappropriate  to  his  blessedness,  but 
think  about  him  everything  which  is  true  to  that  union  of 
happiness  and  immortality  which  he  enjoys.  For  gods  there 
veritably  are,  because  our  idea  of  them  is  clear.  But  they 
are  not  what  most  people  think  them  to  be ;  and  the  atheist 
is  not  he  who  destroys  the  gods  of  the  people,  but  he  who 
attributes  the  fancies  of  the  people  to  gods."  *      And  again: 

8  and  9  in  the  list  given  above.  [Pap.  1056  ;  Coll.  prior  x.  697  ;  Coll.  ^ 
vi.  55  eetj.]  Here  is  a  fragment  tolerably  easy  to  follow,  as  restored 
by  Professor  Gomperz  : — 

06  (8^  dT)o\€iir€i  rA  ird$ri  tqv  ylv{€(r0au)  Pov$€{T)\\€tp 

re  (IXXtJXovs  kcU  {fjL)dx{€<r)6ai  Kod  fierapvOfu^etP  (He) 

(i»  ^x®"^***  *f*^  ^  ia(v)TOit  T^f  ai(T)lap  Kcd  o^i 

ip  rj  i^  dpxv^  fAjbvov  (rvardcei  Kcd  iv  rjj  toO 

TTepi^oyTos  Kcd  iirturUiVTOi  Karb.  t6  cubrbfuiniw 

A.v6.yKri{i).  €l  ydp  tu  koU  ry  yovderelw  Kcd  ry 

pov0€T€urdai  rijp  Karii  rh  a(>{T6)fJLa{T)ov  di^dympf 

Tp{o(T)y{^fioi),—V&p.  1056,  21,  and  Pap.  697,  D,  L 
Cf .  too  Die  Ueberreste  dnes  Buchea  von  Epikur  Tcpl  4^€tat  (Qompen^  ^^ 
1879),  which  adds  to  the  foregoing.    Also  Fr.  Bahnach  {PkUoiog,  Am^ 
1878,  Nr.  5,  Art.  73.) 
»  Diog.  X.  133. 

*  Ibid.  123,  dac^ijs  8i,  oix  ^  rods  rm  voXKup  9eo^  dfOtfiO^,  4XX*  ^  r^  f^ 
ToKKStp  6^as  Oeois  xpoffdimap. 
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riie  Llessed  and  immortal  deity  neither  feels  trouble  nor 
ises  trouble :  he  feels  no  anger,  nor  is  he  moved  by  flatteiy  : 

all  such  feelings  indicate  weakness  "  (ei/  daOevel  yhp  irav  to 
ovrov)}  On  the  one  hand,  then,  if  the  gods  are  really 
ppy,  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  troubles  of  the 
rid ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
man  affairs,  men  need  not  be  afraid  of  their  interference, 
us  the  very  condition  of  happiness  in  the  gods  secures  the 
riolability  of  human  happiness.  The  gods,  infinite  in  num- 
%  live  in  happy  ease  in  the  intervals  which  separate  the 
inite  worlds.^  They  are  in  stature  like  men,  composed  of 
y  fine  atoms  ;  they  eat  food,  and  thus  repair  the  ravages  of 
le ;  they  are  male  and  female ;  and  Philodemus,  according  to 
Jerculanean  fragment,  has  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  they 
jak  something  like  the  Greek  language. 

It  is  at  the  least  doubtful  how  far  Epicurus  himself  would 
sent  to  all  these  predications  about  the  godhead  which  were 
rtainly  rife  in  his  school  It  would  savour  too  much  of  that 
ittributing  of  the  fancies  of  the  people  to  gods,"  which,  in  his 
m  fine  phrase,  constituted  the  character  of  the  real  atheist 
at,  whatever  may  be  the  mental  reservations  or  nuances  of 
lought  involved,  Epicurus  undoubtedly  asserted  that  the  gods 
dst,  for  the  notions  we  have  of  them  (based  on  sensations)  are 
ear,  and  clearness  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Descartes,  the  test 
f  truth.  Perhaps  the  images  of  them  which  are  found  in 
len's  minds  are  due,  as  Democritus  thought,  to  the  fact  that 
^hile  all  objects,  distant  as  well  as  near,  send  off  etScoXa  of 
Yenisei  ves,  the  intervening  medium  of  air  distorts  and  magnifies 
*e  images  received  by  the  senses.  Perhaps  they  were  mere  ideals 
human  life  and  happiness,  for  Epicurus  in  one  passage  declares 
^t  they  were  only  to  be  apprehended  by  reason — \lrf(p  Oeonfyq- 
^  elvcu?  Perhaps  Epicurus  was  after  all,  in  this  respect, 
^ewhat  of  a  hypocrite,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Posi- 
^us.  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that,  whatever  the  gods 
^e,  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  either  with  the 
^  of  law  in  the  natural  world,  or  with  the  happiness  of  the 

l>iog.  X.  139.  *  rd  fUTaKdfffua,  intennimdia. 

^og.  X.  139.    Lucian  makes  Epicurus  an  atheist ;  of.  the  Bis  accusatus, 
^  Tnigoedue,  22,  and  Jcaromenippw,  32. 
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Epicurean  wise  man.  The  Epicureans  might  worship  at  the 
temples,  and  a  Diodes  might  feel  the  grandeur  of  Zeus  himself 
increased  by  the  sight  of  an  Epicurus  on  his  knees ;  *  but  Zeus 
was  no  longer  to  be  the  cloud-compeller,  the  lord  of  heaven  and 
earth :  he  might  retain  his  majesty,  but  he  must  lose  his 
terrors. 

Yet,  even  so,  the  possibility  of  worshipping  such  gods 
demands  greater  self-forgetfulness  in  the  wise  man  than  Epi- 
curus allows  him.  It  is  a  remark  of  Seneca,  that  although 
Epicurus  banished  disinterestedness  from  morality,  he  yet 
allowed  it  a  place  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.*  What  reason 
could  induce  a  man  who  was  persuaded  that  his  own  pleasure 
was  his  only  object  in  life,  to  worship  gods  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  course  of  the  world?  What  good  could  he  get 
from  them?  what  evil  could  he  avert  by  his  bended  knees! 
And  if  nothing  could  be  gained  from  such  an  act,  what  induce- 
ment was  there  for  a  man  to  perform  it  ?  The  same  diflScultf 
occurs  in  the  Epicurean  theory  of  friendship.  Friendship,  like 
every  other  external  relation,  must  in  such  a  system  be  ulti- 
mately based  on  its  advantages.  'H  j>CKla  iih  rh^  XP^^*  ^7* 
Epicurus,  although  he  adds  that  a  great  part  of  the  resulting 
advantage  is  the  sense  of  community  in  enjoyment.  Yet,  how- 
ever selfish  in  origin,  friendship  appears  eventually  to  figure  as 
a  highly  disinterested  virtue — Epicurus  in  this  view  of  the 
subject  resembling  the  ordinary  modern  Utilitarian.  Hardly 
any  friendships,  moreover,  were  more  celebrated  than  the  Epi- 
curean, as  Cicero  remarks ;  and  hardly  any  words  were  too 
strong  to  recommend  it.  "Of  aU  the  things  which  wisdom 
provides  for  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime  by  far  the  greatest  is 
friendship."*  And  so  high  a  view  has  Epicurus  of  the  society 
of  friends,  that  he  expressly  discountenances  the  Pythagorean 
ibrmula  of  friendly  communism.  A  professed  commumsm 
argues  distrust,  and  distrust  is  the  ruin  of  friendship.*    When 

*  Ace.  to  M.  Gnyau,  La  Morale  (TEpicurtt  p.  178. 
'  Senec.  de  Bene/,  iv.  xix. 

»  Cic.  Fin,  i.  20,  65 ;  ibid.  ii.  25,  80. 

*  rbp  Tf  "^TiKovpov  /x^  6^iov¥  €lt  t6  Koiyby  KaraTtOcffSai  rdx  odfftas,  KoMrtp  ri» 
WvBaybpaVy  Koufik  rb.  tup  iftCXtav  Xfyopra'  dirurro6wrufP  yb^  ^cu  rb  TOunir»'  «• 
d-wloTutv,  oifdi  <f>[Ku)¥, — Diog.  x,  11  ;  cf.  ibid,  148. 
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we  consider  the  selfish  origin  of  friendship,  it  is  not  surprising 
bo  learn  that  the  later  Epicureans  were  much  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon. 

One  more  obstacle  to  happiness  remains,  the  most  difficult 
yet  the  most  necessary  to  remove.  The  awful  shadow  of  death 
lies  across  men's  lives,  quenching  not  only  enthusiasm  but 
serenity  in  the  fear  of  impending  pain  and  perfect  annihilation. 
Bow  is  a  man  to  bear  up  against  so  inevitable  a  future  ?  How 
ls  the  delicate  plant  of  human  happiness  to  thrive  in  such  an 
mdermined  soil  ?  Some  of  Epicurus's  best  sayings  have  refer- 
ince  to  death.  "  Accustom  yourself,"  he  tells  Menoeceus,  "  to 
.bink  that  death  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,  since  every  good 
md  every  evil  depends  on  sensation,  and  death  is  the  absence 
>f  sensation.  Whence  it  comes  that  the  true  knowledge  that 
death  has  nothing  to  do  with  us  makes  what  is  mortal  in  life 
really  enjoyable,  not  because  it  adds  to  life  immortality,  but 
because  it  takes  away  our  longing  for  immortality.  For  there 
is  nothing  which  can  terrify  a  man  in  life,  when  he  is  assured 
that  there  is  nothing  terrible  in  the  absence  of  life.  So  that  he 
18  a  fool  who  tells  us  to  fear  death,  not  because  its  presence 
will  torment  us,  but  that  its  anticipation  torments  us.  For 
that  which  troubles  us  not  when  it  is  come,  has  but  vain 
terrors  when  it  is  looked  forward  to.  Death,  then,  the  most 
Biwful  of  iUs,  is  nothing  in  our  eyes ;  for  when  we  are,  death  is 
not,  and  when  death  is,  we  are  not."^  But  fear  is  not  to  be 
exorcised  by  sophisms,  and  the  question  stUl  presses  for  an 
ainswer.  Are  not  our  pleasures  ruined  by  the  prospect  of  death  ? 
No,  answers  Epicurus,  for  pleasure  is  not  made  pleasure  by 
continuance,  it  is  whole  and  entire  in  every  pleasurable 
moment.  Pleasure  is  still  pleasure,  happiness  is  yet  happiness, 
Bven  though  it  be  doomed  to  an  inevitable  death.  "Time, 
whether  limited  or  imlimited,  involves  an  equal  amount  of 
pleasure,  if  a  man  measures  it  by  reason.''^  Can  this  con- 
sideration, then,  help  the  Epicurean,  that  pleasure  is  pleasure, 
whether  it  is  fleeting  or  permanent,  whether  it  comes  once  or 
lasts  a  lifetime  ?  Yet,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  only  by 
means  of  the  idea  of  continuance  that  Epicurus  overcame  the 

^  Diog.  X.  124.  <  l\nd.  145. 
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^v(yxpov(y;  rjBopi^  of  the  Cyrenaics,  that  the  pleasure  he  recon 
mended  was  precisely  not  the  pleasure  of  any  given  momen 
but  that  pleasure  which  could  last  and  become  a  permanei 
possession,  even  this  consolation  breaks  down.  Here  one 
more,  in  the  case  of  death,  as  in  the  case  of  fate,  freewill,  ar 
the  gods,  the  higher  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  found  too  wic 
for  his  foundation,  and  mental  serenity,  the  Epicurean  ideal  < 
life,  can  only  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  Epicurean  logic. 

After  all,  one  has  to  turn  away  from  the  system,  in  order  t 
reconstitute  one's  notion  of  the  man.  We  think  rather  of  tb 
kindly  and  genial  teacher,  realising  the  "  rus  in  urbe  *'  in  hi 
Athenian  garden,  and  surrounded  by  his  friends,  the  faithfu 
Metrodorus,  Polyaenus  the  converted  mathematician,  Hermai 
chus  the  future  successor,  above  all,  the  little  Epicurus  and  hi 
sister,  Metrodorus's  children.  There  are  no  asperities  abou 
Epicurus,  no  angular  points  of  chagrin  or  disappointment  c 
baflBed  hopes.  He  is  as  much  above  his  professed  opinions  a 
the  ordinary  man  is  below  them.  His  system  may  require 
selfish  account  of  friendship,  yet  he  can  say,  "  It  is  more  IJesse 
to  give  than  to  receive."^  His  theoretic  view  of  death  forw 
him  to  deny  it  any  terrors ;  yet  he  knows  the  full  value  of  lif 
and  can  administer  a  stern  rebuke  to  the  pessimist  (perhaj 
Hegesias,  o  iretatOdvaro^)  of  his  own  day.  "  He  who  admonisht 
a  youth  to  live  well,  and  an  old  man  to  die  well,  is  a  fool ;  bi 
far  worse  is  the  man  who  says,  *  It  is  well  not  to  have  bee 
born,  and,  when  born,  it  is  best  to  die.'  For  if  he  means  wha 
he  says,  why  not  die  at  once  ?  It  is  quite  open  to  him  to  d 
so.  But  if  he  is  jesting  at  us,  he  is  frivolous  on  subjects  whici 
do  not  admit  of  jest."  *  Epicurus  might  despise  superstitiot 
yet  he  felt  that  fatalism  was  more  morally  ruinous.  "  It  wer 
better  to  follow  the  myths  about  the  gods  than  be  a  slave  tothi 
fate  of  the  physicists."  *  Seneca,  who  felt  aU  the  attractions  o 
the  Epicurean  system,  has  preserved  for  us  another  saying  oi 

^  rb  eC  iroielv  ff5t6v  itrrL  rod  xdaxfiy. — Plut.  Non  posse  9uav.  viv,  15.  4. 

«  Diog.  X.  126,  127 ;  cf.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col  1225. 

*  Ibid,  134.  So  again  a  man's  happiness  is  not  to  be  imperilled  by  a  belief  ii 
luck  and  chance.  *'  Little  indeed  is  the  power  which  fortune  has  over  a  wii 
man,  for  the  main  interests  of  life  have  been,  are,  and  will  be  ordered  bj 
Reason"  (c.  144).  And  again  :  "  Chance  does  not  give  as  good  and  ill,  U^ 
only  the  beginnings  whenoe  good  or  ill  may  oome ''  (o.  134). 
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Epicurus,  which  has  quite  a  modem  sound :  "  Initium  salutis 
est  notitia  peccati " — the  knowledge  of  sin  is  the  first  step  in 
reform.^  Indeed,  there  is  much  modem  quality  in  Epicurus. 
Besides  that  doctrine  of  Utilitarianism,  which  fathers  so  much 
modem  philosophical  thought,  there  is  his  belief  in  progress  and 
the  slow  results  of  Time.  "  We  must  admit,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  in  many  respects  forced  and  schooled  {^iZax' 
&Tjvai  T€  Kol  dva/yKoaOrjvcu)  by  circumstances.  Reasoning  affcer- 
w^ards  perfects  nature's  lessons,  and  adds  thereto  new  discoveries, 
sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  in  long  periods 
of  time,  practically  infinite."*  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  any 
other  Greek  writer  so  explicit  a  statement  as  this  of  the  effects 
of  Time  on  human  development.  Or  again,  there  is  his  theory 
of  justice,  which  anticipates  Hobbes  and  Locke  and  Eousseau : 
"  Justice  is  nothing  in  itself,  apart  from  human  societies : — 
Justice  is  the  token  of  a  common  interest,  a  contract  not  to 
wrong  or  to  be  wronged."  *  Or,  once  more,  there  is  the  natural 
origin  attributed  to  Language  (by  no  means  the  ordinary  Greek 
idea),  which  is  said  to  be  neither  a  divine  creation  nor  an 
artificial  product,  but  which  both  Epicums  and  Lucretius 
explain  as  due  to  the  natural  emission  of  sounds  expressive  of 
sensations  and  ideas.* 

But  Epicurus's  chief  merit  is  undoubtedly  found  in  the 
simple,  practical,  and  unaffected  morality  which  he  inculcated 
both  by  precept  and  example.     As  a  summary  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  life  the  following  maxims  are  not  unworthy  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  thoughts  of  greater  men  than  the  Gargettian 
sage  : — "  The  injuries  which  come  to  men  either  through  hatred 
or  envy  or  pride,  the  wise  man  will  conquer  by  reason.     He 
will  acknowledge  the  power  of  feelings  and  passions,  but  wUl 
not  thereby  be  hindered  in  his  wisdom.     Even  though  he  be 
tortured,  he  is  yet  happy,  albeit  that  at  times  in  his  torture  he 
wiU  moan  and  groan.^    It  is  the  wise  man  only  who  can  feel 


»  Senec.  Ep.  28,  9. 

*  Diog.  X.  75  ;  cf.  Lucret.  v.  1452  : — 

Usus  et  impigrae  simtd  experientia  mentis 
Paulatim  docuit  pedetemtim  progredientes. 
»  Diog.  X.  160.  *  Diog.  x.  76 ;  Lucret.  v.  1027. 

*  Ab  against  the  Stoical  endurance  of  pain. 
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affection  for  his  friends,  whether  present  or  absent.  He  will 
not  punish  his  servants,  but  will  be  compassionate,  and  pardon 
those  who  are  worthy.  No  wise  man  will  fall  in  love,  nor 
believe  that  Eros  is  heaven-sent.  Nor  will  be  be  a  good 
orator.  At  times  a  sage  will  marry  and  beget  children;  at 
times,  if  circumstances  be  adverse,  he  will  not  marry,  and  will 
try  to  dissuade  others.  He  will  neither  cherish  wrath  in  drunk- 
enness, nor  will  he  engage  in  politics,  nor  become  a  tyrant,  nor 
yet  flatter.  Neither  will  he  beg.  Even  though  bereft  of  eyes, 
the  wise  man  will  still  have  a  hold  on  life.  He  will  feel  grief: 
he  will  think  about  property,  he  will  provide  for  the  future 
He  will  be  fond  of  a  country  life,  and  bear  a  stout  front  against 
fortune.  Only  so  far  will  he  think  of  repute  amongst  mei, 
that  he  be  not  contemned.  More  than  others  he  will  fed 
delight  at  the  theatre.  It  is  only  the  wise  man  who  will  have 
a  right  opinion  on  music  and  poetry ;  yet  the  sage  lives  poems, 
and  does  not  make  them.  Money  he  will  make,  yet  only  in 
wisdom,  if  he  be  in  want.  He  will  court  a  monarch  at  the 
proper  moment;  he  will  humour  a  man,  in  order  to  correct 
him.  He  will  found  a  school,  but  not  to  gain  crowds  of 
scholars.  He  will  give  his  opinion  freely,  and  never  be  at  a 
loss;  in  his  dreams  he  will  be  true  to  himself.  And  some- 
times he  will  die  for  his  friend."^ 

Epicurus  has  had  many  resurrections;  his  spirit  has  lived 
again  in  Gassendi,  in  La  Eochefoucauld,  in  Saint-Evremond,  in 
Helvetius,  and  in  Jeremy  Bentham.  Perhaps  this  fragment 
from  Saint-Evremond  may  be  most  fitly  compared  wiUi  the 
summary  of  virtue  just  quoted  from  Epicurus : — 

''  He  is  a  philosopher  who  keeps  aloof  alike  from  superstition 
and  from  impiety ;  an  Epicurean,  whose  distaste  for  debaucbexy 
is  as  strong  as  his  appetite  for  pleasure ;  a  man  who  has  never 
known  want,  but  at  the  same  time  has  never  enjoyed  affluence. 
He  lives  in  a  manner  which  is  despised  by  those  who  have 
everything,  envied  by  those  who  have  nothing,  appreciated  by 
those  who  make  their  happiness  and  their  reason  agree.  In  bis 
youth  he  hated  waste,  being  persuaded  that  property  was 
necessary  to  make  a  long  life  comfortable.     In  his  age  he  cares 


» Diog.  X.  117-121. 
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not  for  economy,  feeling  that  want  is  little  to  be  feared,  when 
one  has  but  a  little  time  left  to  want  in.  He  is  grateful  for 
the  gifts  of  nature,  and  finds  no  fault  with  those  of  fortune ; 
he  hates  crime,  endures  error,  and  pities  misfortune.  He  does 
not  try  to  find  out  the  bad  points  of  men  in  order  to  decry 
them,  but  he  looks  for  their  foibles  in  order  to  give  himself 
amusement ;  is  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  knowledge  of  these 
foibles,  and  would  be  still  more  pleased  to  make  them  known 
to  others,  did  not  his  discretion  forbid.  life  is  to  his  mind  too 
short  to  read  all  sorts  of  books,  and  to  load  one's  memory  with 
all  sorts  of  things  at  the  risk  of  one's  judgment.  He  devotes 
himself  not  to  the  most  learned  writings,  so  as  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  to  the  most  sensible,  so  as  to  strengthen  his 
understanding.  At  one  time  he  seeks  the  most  elegant  to 
refine  his  taste,  at  another  the  most  amusing  to  refresh  his 
spirits.  As  for  friendship,  he  has  more  constancy  than  might 
be  expected  from  a  philosopher,  and  more  heartiness  than  could 
be  looked  for  even  in  a  younger  and  less  experienced  man.  As 
for  religion,  he  thinks  justice,  charity,  and  trust  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  of  more  importance  than  sorrow  for  past  offences."^ 
Such  too  was  the  Epicurean  sage ;  not  a  hero,  not  a  statesman, 
not  even  a  philosopher,  but  a  quiet,  humane,  and  prudent  man, 
— "a  hero,"  as  Seneca  says,  "disguised  as  a  woman."  Epi- 
cureanism was  undoubtedly  not  a  speculative  success,  but  as  a 
practical  code  of  life  it  suited  the  world  far  more  than  its  rival, 
Stoicism,  and  lasted  longer.  It  could  not  produce  martyrs,*  or 
satisfy  the  highest  aspirations  of  maukind,  but  it  made  men 
fall  back  on  themselves,  and  find  contentment  and  serenity  in 
a  life  at  once  natural  and  controlled.  Aide  Pimhtw;,  live  in 
secret,  was  the  Epicurean  watchword.  "  Keep  my  words,"  said 
Epicurus,  "  and  meditate  on  them  day  and  night,  by  yourself 
or  with  your  friend,  and  you  shall  live  as  a  god  amongst  men. 
For  there  is  nothing  mortal  about  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
midst  of  immortal  good."  W.  L  C. 

^  Quoted  in  George  Saintsbury's  article  on  Saint-Evromond,  Fortmghily 
Review,  Jaly  1879. 

*  M.  Gnyau,  however,  says  that  Vanini,  who  had  his  tongue  cut  out,  and 
Was  burnt  at  ^oulouae  in  1619,  was  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of  Epicureanism. — 
la  Morale  d^ Epicure,  p.  192.     He  is  usually  called  a  Peripatetic. 
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§  1.  TiiK  famous  phrase  in  which  ThucytUdea  claims  i 
lasting  value  for  his  nork  has  had  the  fate  of  many  strikiiig 
expressions :  it  is  often  quoted  apart  from  the  words  which 
explain  it  "A  possession  for  ever,"  not  "the  rhetorial 
triumph  of  an  hour:"  taken  by  itself  this  has  a  ring  of  eml* 
tation,  noble  perhaps,  yet  personal,  as  if  the  grave  self-masteiT 
of  the  historian  had  permitted  this  one  utterance  in  the  tonerf 
the  Roman  poet's  confident  retrospect  or  the  English  poeft 
loftier  hope,  speaking  of  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brM 
of  things  so  written  thiit  men  should  not  willingly  let  themia 
It  is  the  context  tliat  reduces  tlie  meaning  to  a  passionless  !«*■ 
cision.  "The  absence  of  fable  in  the  History,"  he  says,"™ 
perhaps  make  it  less  attractive  to  hearers ;  but  it  will  be  en( 
if  it  is  found  profitable  by  those  who  desire  an  exact  knowledgf 
of  the  past  as  a  key  to  the  future,  which  in  all  human  probabiliff 
will  repeat  or  resemble  the  past.  The  work  is  meant  to  be » 
possession  for  ever,  not  the  rhetorical  triumph  of  an  hour." 
That  the  intention  of  Thucydides  has  been  fulfilled  in  his  o** 
sense  is  due  largely  to  the  speeches  which  form  between ' 
fourth  and  fifth  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  chiefly  by  thesa  ^ 
the  facts  of  the  Peloponnosian  war  are  transfonned  into  type* 
examples  of  universal  laws  and  illuminated  with  a  practw 
significance  for  the  students  of  politics  in  every  &ge  and  connfT- 

'  A  table  of  the  Rpcechei  will  be  found  at  p*ge  322. 

'  i.  22.  The  Tt  after  tr^ita  in  the  original  marks  the  connaction  ^  ■* 
thought:  "ami  tn."  Cp.  L  4,  Ml»i«  .  .  .  UpAnitt  ,  .  .  ri  «  14*"* 
ih  lUii,  ta^pei  ;  ao  5,  ri  rt  fftiiipaipoptieOiu  :   6,    tyviiriiO^giF  n :  9,  'iF 
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e  scope  of  the  speeches  *  is  seen  best  if  we  consider  what  the 
story  would  be  wittout  them.  '  The  narrative  would  remain, 
th  a  few  brief  comnaenls'  on  great  characters  or  events,  and 
ose  two  passages  in  which  Thucydides  describes  the  moral 
•ects  of  pestilence  and  of  party-strife.  But  there  would  be  little 
no  light  on  the  inner  workings  of  the  Greek  political  mind, 
'  the  courses  of  reasoning  which  determined  the  action,  on 
e  whole  play  of  feeling  and  opinion  which  lay  behind  the 
cts. 

§  2.  The  introduction  of  speeches  became  a  regular  part 
ancient  historiography,  and  came  in  again  at  the  revival  of 
erature,  not  quite  going  out,  in  Italy  and  France  at  least,  till 
e  end  of  the  last  century.  But  the  followers  of  Thucydides 
2re  obeying  an  established  tradition ;  he  was  the  writer  who 
d  done  most  to  establish  it ;  indeed,  he  might  properly  be 
lied  its  founder.  The  place  of  the  speeches  in  his  design  was 
le  to  special  influences  of  the  age  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar 
nt  of  his  mind ;  we  have  to  consider  what  had  been  done 
fore  him,  and  the  plan  on  which  he  went  to  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  Greek  prose 
Brature  scarcely  yet  existed.  The  Ionian  prose-writers  before 
irodotus,  or  contemporary  with  him,  are  known  to  us  only 
m  scanty  fragments.  But  the  Augustan  age  possessed  all, 
nearly  all,  their  writings ;  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
J  described  their  general  characteristics,  comparing  them 
lectively  with  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.^  These  Ionian 
iters,  he  says,  treat  the  annals  of  cities  and  people  sepa- 
dy,* — not  combining  them  into  a  large  picture,  as  Hero- 
ins does.     Their  common  object  was  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 


Dionys.  de  Thuc  c  5.  Dionysius  concedes  the  more  dignified  name  of 
tpa^U  to  the  Ionian  logographers.  He  names,  ( 1 )  as  anterior  to  the  age  of 
icydides, — Engaeon  of  Samos,  Deiochos  of  Proconnesos,  Eudcmos  of  Paros, 
itocles  of  Phigaleia,  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  Acusilaus  of  Argos,  Charon  of 
Apsacus,  Amelesagoras  of  Chalcedon ;  (2)  as  elder  contemporaries  of 
^cydides, — Hellanicus  of  Xesbos,  Damastes  of  Sigcion,  Xenomcdes  of  Chios, 
Qtiios  of  Lydia.  His  words  imply  that  these,  **  and  many  more  "  {AWoi 
^oQi  were  then  extant. 

^.  0^  (rwdrrorres  dXX^Xeut  (r4f  Itrropiai),  dWd.  /car*  (Ovri  Kal  icarA  T^Xett 
Povrrtf :  whereas  Herodotus  is  said  ToXXds  koU  8ui<p6povs  T/xlfett  ^t  fiioM 
typo^^  wpayftareias  dyaytbf. 
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of  the  legends  which  lived  in  oral  tradition  {pacu  hieaoJIicvn 
fijnjfiai),  and  of  the  written  records  {ypcuf>€U)   preserved  in 
temples  or  state-archives ;   and  to  publish  these  "  such  as 
they  received  them,"  without  adding  anything^  and   on  the 
other  hand  without  omitting  "myths"  and   'theatrical  epi- 
sodes" which   appear  childish  to  a  more  critical  age.^     As 
to    style,  it  is    much   the    same   for    all    of   them, — plain, 
concise,  "strictly  to  the  point,"*  without  artificial  display; 
but  with  a  certain  freshness,  he  adds,  and  some  degree  rf 
charm,  which  has  been  the  secret  of  their  survival.     The 
meagre  fragments  which  remain,  such  as  those  of  Xanthns 
and  Charon,  Hecataeus  and  Hellanicus,  consist  chiefly  of  short; 
jerky  sentences,  strung  together  in  the  baldest  possible  fashion.' 
If  these  Ionian  writers  introduced  dialogues  or  speeches— as 
the  example  of  the  epic  poets  might  have  led  them  to  do — it  maj 
be  conjectured  that  these  were  of  the  simplest  kind.    There  ifr 
one,  indeed,  who  has  left  proof  that  he  could  write  dialogue 
with  the  ease  and  grace  of  Herodotus  himsel£^     But  Iool 
of  Chios  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  chronicler;  he  knew 


^  Dionys.  de  Tkue,  c.  5,  ir  aXs  koI  /idBoL  Tt»€s  hrjaoM  hrb  nO 
v€irurr€v/xiyoi  -xptvov  (cp.  Thuc.  i.  21,  of  the  storiee  told  by  the  logogtephflfflW 
infb  "xptvov  .  .  .  iirl  rb  fivduSes  iKPtPiKriKdra)  koI  Bearpuccd  ripes  rtfuwhuUp 
ToXi)  rb  'fi\l0i<»  ix^^  '''Off  "^  doKoOaai, 

*  lb.  Toct  Tpayfioffi  t/xkt^v^.  In  Herodotus  (L  27,  etc)  wpoff^us  \lyt^ 
is  simply  ''to  speak  pertinently."  But  the  phrase  of  Dionysins  seems  t^ 
mean,  not  merely  "adapted  to  the  subject,"  but  claaely  adkenBg  fo  (ft^ 
f(icts  of  the  story  (whether  mythical  or  not),  without  attempt  i^  wrW 
embellishment.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  dry  and  •ab8<dntely  matter-af-£i^ 
style  of  the  extant  fragments. 

'Muller,  Fragm,  Histor,  Oraec.  L  1-68.     The  longest  fragment  of  Hec*-' 
taeus  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — "  Orestheus,  son  of  Denoalion«  arrired  is 
Aetolia  in  search  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  a  dog  produced  him  a  green  pJaoi: 
and  he  ordered  the  dog  to  be  buried  in  the  earth ;  and  from  it  spmig  * 
vine  fertile  in  grapes.      Wherefore  he  called  his  son  PhytiuB.     Kow  tkf 
son  of  Phytius  was  Oeneus,  so  named  after  the  vine-plant ;  for  the  $aatBi 
Greeks  called  the  vine  Oena :  and  the  son  of  Oeneus  was  Aetolus."    (IV# 
341,  p.  26.) 

^  The  story  of  the  poet  Sophocles  defending  the  phrase  M  ■lynhH^ 
TopiiTtw  against  the  criticisms   of  a  learned  guest  at  a  supper-paitT  ^ 
Chios.     (Muller,  ^ro^rm.  Hist,  vol.  ii  p.  46.)    The  'EwtSiifAUu,  in  wbidJt 
occurred,  seem  to  have  been  Ion's  account  of  his  own  "visits"  toAA0 
and  other  cities.     {Ibid.  p.  45.) 


»^  _ 
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Athens  of  Pericles;  and  his  memoirs,  with  their  sprightly 
gossip,  must  have  been  very  unlike  the  normal  type  of  Ionian 
chronicle. 

Herodotus  is  distinguished  from  his  predecessors,  first  of 
all,  by  an  epic  iinity  of  plan.  It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  how 
far  he  was  superior  to  them  in  his  method  of  verifying  facts  ; 
his  diligence  and  his  honesty  are  both  unquestionable,  and  we 
know  that  he  attempted — not  very  scientifically,  perhaps — ^to 
decide  between  confiicting  versions  of  the  same  story.  But  in 
the  dramatic  element  of  his  narrative  he  shows  the  true  free- 
dom of  an  epic  poet.  In  his  History,  as  in  the  Uiad  and  the 
Odyssey,  the  author  seldom  speaks  when  there  is  a  fair  pretext 
for  making  the  characters  speak.  The  habitual  use  of  "  direct 
speech,"  or  easy  dialogue,  is  evidently  a  different  thing  from 
the  insertion  of  set  speeches :  there  is  nothing  necessarily 
rhetorical  about  it.  It  is  merely  the  vivid  way  of  describing 
thought  and  motive,  the  way  natural  to  a  simple  age ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  work  meant  to  be  heard  rather  than  to  be  read, 
like  the  early  Greek  prose  works,  it  has  the  obvious  recom- 
mendation of  helping  to  keep  the  attention  alive.  Even  the 
longer  speeches  in  Herodotus  have  usually  the  conversational 
tone  rather  than  the  rhetorical.^  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  few  which  may  be  considered  as  properly  rhetorical,  that  is, 
as  efforts  by  Herodotus  to  work  up  a  vague  tradition  in  the 
most  effective  form.  The  debate  in  the  Persian  cabinet  on  the 
invasion  of  Greece*  is  a  case  in  point.      The  speeches   of 


'  E.gS  the  speech  in  which  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  appeals  for  aid  to 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta  (Herod,  v.  49),  and  that  of  Sosicles  at  Sparta 
(v.  92),  which  is  simply  a  plain  sketch  of  the  Corinthian  tyrannies,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Corinthian  speaker. 

*  Her.  vii.  8-11.  The  council  is  called  o-iJXXoTOf  kT\x\ffTO'i  Tlepfficaw  tuv 
dpUrrtap :  as  in  viii.  101  Xerxes  i^ovXe^ero  A/m  Iltpa^wv  rdiin  iinKktrrouTt, :  i.e. 
wi^h  his  "privy-counciUors."  Later  writers  went  at  least  as  far  as  Hero- 
dotus in  reporting  speeches  made  on  occasions  which  presuppose  privacy ; 
as  when  Dionysius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch  give  the  expostulations  of  Veturia 
(or  Volumnia)  with  Coriolanus, — when  Sallust  is  present  in  imagination 
at  a  debate  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  ^-or  when  Livy  transcribes  the 
brilliant,  but  domestic,  remonstrances  of  Pacuvius  Calavius  with  his  son 
Perolla,  ofifered  with  a  view  of  dissuading  the  young  man  from  murdering 
EEannibal  at  Capua.  Thncydides  never  violates  dramatic  probability  in 
this  particular  way. 
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Xerxes,  Mardonius,  and  Artabanus  have  been  carefully  elabor- 
ated, and  have  the  elementary  dramatic  merit  of  expressing 
views  which  Tersian  speakers  could  conceivably  have  taken. 
Another   example  is  the  debate  of  the   Persian  consinrator? 
after   the   death   of  the   false   Smerdis.       Otanes  argues  for 
democracy,  MeJ,^abyzus   for  oligarchy,  Darius  for   monarchy; 
but  here  tlie  points  of  view  seem  purely  Hellenic.^     Uerodotus 
prefaces   his  report   of  the   discussion  by  saying,  "  Speeches 
were  made  which  some  of  the  Greeks  refuse   to  credit ;  but 
made  they  were:"^  and  elsewhere^  he  remarks  with  triumph 
that  "  those  Greeks  who  do  not  believe "  in  Otanes  having 
advocated  democracy  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  MarJoniiu 
estal»lished  democracies  in  the  Ionian  cities.     The  ground  of 
this  dramatic  episode,  then,  was  a  story  current  among  tie 
Greeks  of  Ionia,  but  rejected  by  some  of  them  as  manifestlj 
inconsistent   with   Persian   ideas.      The   spirit   of    rhetoricil 
dialectic   may   be  traced  again  very   clearly   in   the  conve^ 
sation   between  Solon  and  Croesus,  where   Solon   refines  on 
the   distinction   between    wealth,   good    fortune,   and  happi- 
ness.*    Still,  it  cannot  be   said   that   Herodotus   had  much 
love   for   set   rhetorical  display :  his  taste  was  for  conversi- 
tion — lively,  ingenious,  argumentative  it  might  be,  but  stiD 
mainly    in   the    colloquial  key.^      A  good  instance  of  tb 


*  Her.  iii.  iS()-S2.  Similarly  in  Her.  iii.  36  the  Lydian  Croeaus  titw» 
Hollcnic  thoughts. 

*  Her.  iii.  80,  i\ix'^'ri<Tav  \&yoi  AinaToi  fxiv  ivlourC^Wiivfav^  i\ix^^^  ^'^• 

'  Her.  vi.  43,  hOavra  fiiyiarop  Bdvfia  ip^u  roitri  fi^  iToScKOfUwoiffi  'BXX+''' 
J\fp(T^(i)v  Toiai  crra  'Ordyea  yvtbfiriy  droS^^airOaif  us  XP^*^  ^^V  di^ftoxpaTH*^ 
lUfxras  :  whore  fi^  &iroS€Ko/x4voi(ri  implies  more  than  fiij  Tiare^oiHri  would  ba^ 
imi)lieil,  —  vi/.  that  the  statement  was  offered  for  acceptance,  not  aioplf 
by  Herodjjtus  himself,  but  by  a  widely-spread  rumour. 

*  Her.  i.  32.  The  question  of  Croesus  to  Solon  had  been— rfra  ll^i  wi^ 
€tSes  dXfkdrraTov  ;  Solon  answers,  in  effect,  that  rXoOrot  is  certainly  tf 
element  of  ^\Sos,  but  that  complete  SX^os  requires  e&rvxUi  also,  and  tb^ 
a  man's  life  cannot  be  called  ein-vx'^  unresen^edly  until  we  have  aoca » 
to  the  end.  Dean  Blakesley  observes  (on  Her.  i.  32),  that  this  "mj^ 
have  procccilwl  from  the  mouth  of  Protagoras,  or  Hippias,  or  any  olb* 
of  the  fupifivrrral  \6yuy  alluded  to  by  Euripides"  {in  Mfd^a  1225  f.J.  ^^ 
has  not  the  matured  subtlety  of  the  rhetorical  dialectic,  it  may  oertaiBtf 
be  said  to  anticipate  its  spirit. 

*  Dionysius  says  most  truly  of  Herodotus  that  he  has  almost  all  ^ 
excellences  of  style  except  the  iyay^»Jy^ol  dpercU — the  combatiTe  exceUentA' 
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y  in  which  he  passes  by  an  opportunity  for  oratory  is  his 
ef  notice  of  the  speech  made  by  Themistocles  just  before  the 
:tle  of  Salamis:^  "His  theme  was  the  contrast  between  all 
it  is  worthy  and  all  that  is  base.  He  exhorted  them  to 
:)Ose  the  better  part  in  all  that  men's  nature  and  condition 
rniit ;  and  then,  having  wound  up  his  discourse,  he  ordered 
?m  to  embark."  Tlie  true  rhetorician  would  have  developed 
J  topic  which  Herodotus  barely  indicates.^  It  may  be 
tieed,  too,  that  the  ornament  of  the  speeches  in  Herodotus  is 
Liie times  distinctly  Homeric — illustrating  his  nearer  affinity 
epos  than  to  rhetoric.  Thus  the  Corinthian  Sosicles,  in 
e  debate  at  Sparta,  begins  with  truly  epic  force:  "Verily 
)w  the  sky  shall  be  under  the  earth,  and  the  earth  shall 
ing  above  the  sky,  men  shall  have  their  pastures  in  the 
»,  and  fish  upon  land,"  if  Spartans  become  the  friends  of 
yranny.^ 

§  3.  Thucydides  has  stated  the  general  principles  on  which 
w  composed  the  speeches  in  his  History.  The  precise  interpreta- 
ion  of  that  statement  depends,  however,  partly  on  the  question 
■-How  far  is  it  probable  that  Thucydides  is  there  instituting 
I  tacit  comparison  between  ife^own  method  and  that  of  Hero- 
lotus?  So  far  as  we  knQ^»BL  work  of  Herodotus  was  the 
uly  prose  work  in  which  'T^HBides  could  have  found  a  pre- 


ich  as  were  afterwards  devcloped^B^^^^BaB  controversy,  political  or 
'rengic.  oi)hk  yiip  drffnjyopicus  ToWais  o%^^H^Ba7Ci;v/ots  KixfiV"^*^  X6701S,  ovS' 
'  ri^xafiaiviLV  Koi  ieiyoT<H€iP  tA  Tpdyfiara  r^OA^i'  ^x^*  ('^^  Thuc.  c.  23). 
^  Her.  Wii.  83,  t4  3^  fTea  ^p  xdrra  Kpiirata  toX<tl  (caoo't  i.vTiTi,difuva.  6<ra 
'  h  6.vBfHi)irov  (ffOck  koX  KaTOxrrdffi  iyytyerai,  xapauf^ffai  dij  to&tuv  tA  Kpi<F<F(a 
pifcdai  KoX  KarairXiiiat  t^f  {nfcnv  iapal»€iv  iK^Xeve  is  tAs  vrjas. 
*Cp.  riato,  JJippiaa  Major,  p.  28C,  where  the  sophist  Hippias  tells 
^>crate8  that  he  has  con^)06ed  "an  admirable  discourse"  on  the  theme  of  a 
oestion  supposed  to  be  put  by  Neoptolemus  to  Nestor  after  the  taking  of 
foy— What  are  icoXA  ^inyJeiJ^uiTa  ?  The  phrase  of  Herodotus,  icararX^^at 
^  i^rffftM,  reminds  us  of  the  tone  in  which  the  speakers  of  Thucydides  some- 
'ii^  decline  to  develop  commonplaces. 

'  Her.  V.  92,  ^^  W^  5  re  odpcwbs  irrcu  fpcpOe  riji  yiji  koI  if  yr}  fieriupos  inrip  rov 
f^oO  Kod  ol  ApOpiOToi  POfiifP  ip  OaXdatr'o  f^ovci  Koi  ol  IxO^^i  t6v  irpdrepop  (tpOporwoi, 
^  >f  Ofuis,  &  AaxtScuftdptoiy  laoKparlas  KaraXi^oPTes  rvpaypidas  is  rda  t6\is  xard- 
^  vapaaK€v6,l^€<rd€,  Compare  the  epic  phrase  which  closes  the  spirited 
^^on  of  Dareius  in  the  debate  of  the  conspirators — 0^  7Ap  Afieipop  (Her.  iii. 
I  Iliad  xxiv.  62,  oi  ik-ffp  oi  rb  yt  k6XKlop  oiU  r*  dfuivop,  etc.). 
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cedent  for  dramatic  treatment  applied  to  history.  If  Thucy- 
dides  knew  that  work,  it  would  naturally  be  present  to  his 
mind  at  the  moment  when  he  was  stating  the  rules  of  his  own 
practice.  It  can  be  shown  almost  certainly  that  a  period  of  at 
least  twenty  years  must  have  elapsed  between  the  time  at 
which  Herodotus  ceased  to  write  and  the  time  at  which 
the  History  of  Thucydides  received  the  form  in  which  it  has 
come  down  to  U8.^     It  was  possible,  then,  for  Thucydides 


^  Herodotus  alludes  to  no  event  later  than  425  B.C.,  the  latest  mark  of 
time  being  a  doubtful  reference  to  the  death  of  Artazerxes  in  425  (vi.  98). 
And  there  are  instances  in  which  his  silence  affords  presumptive  proof  tkit 
later  events  were  unknown  to  him.      (1)  In  437  B.c.   Athenian  coloniiti 
founded  a  city  on  the  spot  formerly  called  Ennea  Hodoi,  and  their  leader 
Hagnon  named  it  Amphipolis,  because  the  Strymon  flowed  on  both  sides  of  it 
Herodotus  mentions  Ennea  Hodoi  (vii.  114),  but  nowhere  speaks  of  Ampid- 
polis.     Had  he  been  writing  after  the  new  colony  had  become  important,  he 
would  naturally  have  mentioned  it  in  this  connection ;   he  could  scarcely 
have  failetl  to  do  so  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  in  422  B.C.  had  made  the 
place  famous.      (2)  Demaratus  tells  Xerxes  that  Spartans  never  yield :  it  is 
their  fixed  law  to  conquer  or  die  (Her.  vii.  104 ;  cf.  209).     This  passage  wonlA. 
have  been  singularly  infelicitous  if  it  had  been  written  after  the  surrender 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Pylos  in  425  B.C.,  when  120  Spartan  prisoners 
brought  to  Athens ;  an  event  which,  as  Thucydides  expressly  says  (iv.  40^* 
astounded  the  (i  recks,  precisely  because  their  belief  had  been  that  iriudi. 
Henxlotus  expresses.      (3)  Demaratus  advises  Xerxes  to  detach  200  ship* 
from  his  fleet,  for  tlie  pur^wse  of  occupying  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  quotes 
the  saying  of  Chcilon,  that  it  would  be  well  for  Sparta  if  Cythera  were  smtk 
in  the  sea  (Her.  vii.  235).     Xerxes  neglected  the  advice.     But  in  424  B.C 
the  Athenians  actually  occupic<l  Cythera,  and  the  damage  thence  inflicted  ca 
Lacoiiia  was  one  of  the  causes  which  disposed  the  Spartans  to  coochidtf 
peace.     Hero<lotus  would  not  have  omitted,  if  he  had  known,  so  forcible  a 
illustration  of  Chcilon's  saying.     And  there  are  indications  that  Herodotoi 
did  not  live  to  give  the  last  touclios  to  his  work :  thus  a  promise  made  a 
vii.  213  is  left  unfulfilled.     [The  revolt  of  the  Medes  '*from  Dareius"  (Hir. 
i.  130),  which  Dahlniann  identified  ^4th  the  revolt  of  408  B.C.  (Xen.  H.H 
19),  has  been  shown  by  the  Behistun  inscription  to  belong  to  the  reign  d 
Dareius  Hystaspes.] 

F.  W.  UUrich  (Beiirdfje  zur  Erkliirung  dfs  Thulydides ;  Hamburg,  1M6)  . 
has  ingeniously  argued  tliat  Thucydides  composed  his  first  three  Books,  and 
Book  IV.  as  far  as  ch.  48,  in  exile  (alK)ut  421-413  B.c.) ;  and  the  rest  of  tbB 
work,  as  a  continuation,  after  the  final  close  of  the  war.  This  view  niti 
mainly  on  the  alleged  existence  of  passages  in  Books  i. — iv.  48  which  tan^ 
ignorance  of  later  events.  Classen  has  examined  these  passages  in  detafl 
{EHnltUumj,  xxxii. — liv.),  and  has,  I  think,  shown  that  they  are  insufficient  to 
sup]>ort  the  theory  built  upon  them.  My  opinion  has  not  been  altered  by  read* 
iug  a  learned  essay  in  favour  of  Ullrich's  hypothesis,  which  has  appeared 
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to  know  the  work  of  Herodotus ;  that  he  actually  knew  it,  and 
that  he  pointedly  alludes  to  it  in  several  places,  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  weighs  the  whole  evidence.^ 

In  the  view  of  Thucydides  there  had  hitherto  been  two 
classes  of  yrriters  concerned  with  the  recording  of  events^ 
First,  there  were  the  poets,  especially  the  epic  poets,  of  whom 
Homer  is  the  type,  whose  cha^^ttajiic  tendency,  in  the  eyes 
of  Thucydides,  is  to  exaggerat|^HBmiatness  or  splendour  of 


■ince  CUssen's  Introductioii  was  published  (Ueber  die  sueeesHve  EiUtUhung 

du  ThueydideUchen  OeschkhUwerkes,  by  Juliiu  Helmbold  ;  Colmar,  1876). 

But  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  assume,  what  even  the  supporters 

of  Ullrich's  view  would  allow,  viz.  that  the  whole  work  was  at  least  revised 

by  Thucydides  after  the  end  of  the  war.     (See  Thuc.  i.  13.  18 ;  ii.  65.)    The 

probable  influence  of  Herodotus  is  here  being  estimated  in  relation  to  those 

pvtfl  of  the  work  of  Thucydides  which  would  have  been  the  last  to  receive 

hb  finishing  touches — the  speeches. 

^That  Thucydides  knew  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  assumed  by  Lucian  {de 

f^kid.  %  42),  Maroellinus  {vU.   Thue,  54),  Suidas  (s.v.   ^^ar),  Fhotius 

(^  GO),  and  the  Scholiast  on  Thuc.  i.  22,  etc.    In  modem  times  it  has  been 

^«ied  or  questioned  by  F.  C.  Dahlmann  {HerodoL  p.  214),  E.  0.  Mttller 

Wti.  Oh,  Lit.  c.  xzziv.  §  2,  and  Dorians,  ii  98,  §  2),  by  J.  C.  F.  Blihr  (in 

■■edition  of  Herodotus),  and  in  an  essay  De  piurimis  Thuc.  HerodoUque  lode, 

^H.  Ftttterer  (Heiligenstadt,  1843).    The  proofs  that  Thucydides  knew  the 

l"!^  of  Herodotus  have  been  brought  together  by  Mure  (Hiet,  Ok,  Lit,  Bk. 

^-  ch.  8),  and  more  recently  by  H.  Lemcke,  in  an  essay  entitled  Hot  Thue, 

^  Werh  dee  Herod,  gekanntt  (Stettin,  1873.)     The  crucial  texts  are  (1.) 

%c  i  20,  on  the  common  errors  regarding  the  vote  of  the  Spartan  kings 

^  the  Pitanate  company,  compared  with  Her.  vL  57  and  ix.  53 ;  (2.)  Thuc. 

^  97,  on  the  Thracians  and  Scythians— tacitly  correcting  what  Herodotus 

^yi  of  the  Thracians  (v.  3)  and  of  the  Scythians  (iv.  46) ;  (3.)  Thuc.  i.  126, 

^  Colon's  conspiracy,  compared  with  Her.  v.  71 ;   Thuc.  vi.  4  on  Zankle 

(^essene)  compured  with  Her.  vi.  23 ;  Thuc.  ii  8,  on  the  earthquake  at  Delos 

(cf.  i  23)  compared  with  Her.  vi.  98.    In  view  of  aU  these  passages,  it  seems 

^possible  to  doubt  that  in  i.  97  Thucydides  includes  or  specially  designates 

Herodotus  among  those  who  ^  rd  wp6  tQv  KriiiKQ^  'EXX17F11C&  ^weTlOefftw  1j 

^^d  rd  Mrfducd, 

I  must  add  a  word  on  the  vexed  interpretation  of  Her.  vi.  57»  rods  fAdXtcrd 
<r^  Tu>w  ytpimaif  wpwfyconnat  fx^u^  '''^  '''^  poffiKiuv  y4p€a,  860  ^i^ovt  ridefUvovs, 
^-pinff  8^  rV  iwrrOw,  The  question  is,  Does  Herodotus  mean  riBciUwom  860 
yi^uf  iKi.T€po¥,  rplrfiw  8i  rV  ivvroO  ?  Shilleto  (Thuc.  i.  20)  thinks  that  this  is 
^lot  certain,  suggesting  that  to^  Tpwrfycorrat  might  mean  r^  dei  irpoa'liKovra^  and 
fBomparing  Her.  iv.  62,  Td98€^szTif  h  iKdrrtp  dpxrit(fi,  but  he  sees  the  difficulty 
«f  supposing  the  same  person  to  be  nearest  of  kin  to  both  kings.  Failing  this 
Teaonrce,  we  must  surely  allow  that  Herodotus  means  8^  ^^ot/f  ixdrepop,  for 
else  how  could  he  possibly  have  written  Tplrrip  8i  rijp  iuvrC^p  ?  Would  he 
not  have  written  8€vr4pas  8i  rdt  iuvrCir  ? 
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things  past.^  Secondly,  there  were  the  prose  wiitere  whom  he 
calls  chroniclers  {\oyoypd<f>oi) ;  and  these  he  characterises  by 
saying  that  they  "  compiled  "*  their  works  with  a  view  to 
attracting  audiences  at  a  recitation,  rather  than  to  truth  ;  deal- 
ing largely,  as  tliey  did,  with  traditions  which  could  no  longer  be 
verified,  but  had  passed  into  the  region  of  myth.  Now  with 
such  chroniclers  Herodotus  was  undoubtedly  classed  by  Thucy- 
dides.  The  traits  common  to  Herodotus  and  the  other  chro- 
niclers, as  Thucydides  viewed  them,  were  (1)  the  omission  of 
really  accurate  research — the  tendency  to  take  what  lay  ready 
to  the  writer's  hand  (tA  erolfia,  i.  20) ;  (2)  the  mixture  of  a 
fabulous  element  with  history ;  (3)  the  pursuit  of  effect  in  the 
first  place,  and  of  truth  only  in  the  second.  Probably  Thucy* 
dides  would  have  said  that  Herodotus  was  more  critically 
painstaking  and  less  indiscriminately  tolerant  of  fable  than 
most  of  the  other  chroniclers,  but  that  his  study  of  effect  wai 
more  systematic  and  more  ambitious.  The  imaginary  dialogaei 
and  speeches  in  Herodotus  would  be  the  most  conspicaom 
illustrations  of  this  desire  for  effect.  If  they  were  not  absohte 
novelties  in  the  chronicler's  art,  at  least  we  may  be  sure  thai 
they  had  never  before  been  used  in  such  large  measure,  or 
with  such  success. 

The  first  aim  of  Thucydides  in  his  introduction  is  to  shot 
that  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  more  important  than  any  evcnl 
of  which  the  Greeks  have  record.  He  then  states  the  princqto 
on  which  his  History  of  the  War  has  been  composed.  "  As  to 
the  various  speeches  made  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  or  in  its 
course,  I  have  found  it  diflBcult  to  retain  a  memory  of  the 
precise  words  which  I  had  heard  spoken ;  and  so  it  was  vitk 
those  who  brought  me  reports.  But  I  have  made  the  penooi 
say  what  it  seemed  to  me  most  opportune  for  them  to  say  ii 
view  of  each  situation ;  at  the  same  time,  I  have  adhered  i* 
closely  as  possible  to  the  general  sense  of  what  was  actnallf 
said.  As  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  war,  I  have  not  thoo^ 
myself  at  liberty  to  record  them  on  hearsay  from  the  first  i^ 

1  Thnc.  i.  10,  eZ/cdt  M  rb  /lei^p  flip  toutt^f  6trra  Koa/ifjaat :  21,  At  f«^ 
^/Lir^/ccur(y  M  rh  fiei^y  Kwr/iothn-es, 

'  Thnc.  i.  21,  ^wiBt^w,  as  again  97,  ^werlOtvoM^  implying  a  prooeH  ^^ 
•ztemal  and  mechanical  than  ^iry7p<i0€ir. 
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fonnant,  or  on  arbitrary  conjecture.  My  account  rests  either 
on  personal  knowledge,  or  on  the  closest  possible  scrutiny  of 
each  statement  made  by  others.  The  process  of  research  was 
laborious,  because  conflicting  accounts  were  given  by  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  several  events,  as  partiality  swayed  or 
memory  served  them."^ 

The  phenomena  of  the  war,  then,  as  materials  for  history, 
are  classed  by  Thucydides  under  two  heads — \oyoL,  things  said, 
and  ipTfay  things  done.  These  are  the  two  elements  of  human 
agency.*  As  regards  the  Ipya,  the  deeds,  he  is  evidently  con- 
trasting his  own  practice  with  that  of  the  chroniclers  generally. 
He  has  not  taken  his  facts,  as  they  did,  without  careful  sifting 
(dfia<Tav{aro)s;) :  he  had  formed  a  higher  conception  of  his  task 
(rj^Ltoaa).  In  regard  to  the  words,  the  \iyoi,  he  is  tacitly  con- 
trasting his  own  practice  with  that  of  Herodotus,  the  only 
conspicuous  example  in  this  department.  If  his  statement 
were  developed  in  this  light,  it  might  be  paraphrased  thus : — 
Thucydides  says :  (1)  I  have  not  introduced  a  speech  except 
when  I  had  reason  to  know  that  a  speech  was  actually  made  : 
unlike  Herodotus,  when  he  reports  the  conversation  between 
Croesus  and  Solon,  the  debate  of  the  Persian  conspirators,  the 
discussion  in  the  cabinet  of  Xerxes.  (2)  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  the  exact  form  of  the  speeches  made :  as  a  writer  implies 
that  he  does  when,  without  warning  the  reader,  he  introduces 
a  speech  with  the  formula,  "He  said. these  things"  (ekeye 
ToSc),'  instead  of  "He  spoke  to  this  effect"  (iKeye  roiMe). 


» Thnc.  i.  22. 

*  ShiUeto  remarkB  (on  i.  21  §  2) :  "r&  9'  iffya  tQv  TpaxBhriaw  ib  a  somewhat 
bold  expression  for  rd  d'  ifrya  rb.  wpaxBirrcu"  It  may  be  added  that  the 
phrase  has  the  special  effect  of  bringing  out  the  antithesis  between  facta  qf 
speech  and/<Mct8  0/ action, 

'  Cp.  Her.  iii  80,  where  the  speeches  of  Otanes,  Megabyzus  and  Dareius 
are  introduced  by  \iyuv  riJk  .  .  .  Xfyuv  r&Se  .  .  .  Aefe  r&ie :  so  v.  91,  fKeyw 
r&lk  .  .  .  ^Tor  raOra :  92,  Ae^e  ra^  (Sosicles) :  viL  8,  ^Xe{e  S^p(i7t  rdfk  :  and 
so  nanally.  Thucydides  nearly  always  has  Aefw  or  fKeyov  roiaSe,  with  rotaOra 
(or  Toaadra)  at  the  end.  In  i  85  (of  Sthenelaidas),  Aefer  c5de  ( "  in  this  manner,  ** 
notssr&h).  In  iv.  58  the  speech  of  Hermocrates  is  introduced  by  roioOrovt 
^  X^i;f  etTcr,  where  8^  appears  to  mean  "as  we  may  presume  ;"  t.e.  he 
spoke  "  to  this  general  effect " — ^the  phrase  intimating  somewhat  more  plainly 
than  the  usual  roi^  that  Thucydides  had  only  a  very  general  notion  of  the 
(dfiroffa  ywti/ai. 
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(3)  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  faithfully  reproduced  the 
speaker's  general  line  of  argument,  the  purport  and  substance 
of  his  speech,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  Herodotus 
disregards  this  principle  when  he  makes  Otanes,  Megabyzus 
and  Dareius  support  democracy,  oligarchy  and  monarchy  by 
arguments  which  no  Persian  could  have  used.  And  in  filling 
up  such  outlines,  my  aim  has  been  to  make  the  speaker  say 
what,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed  most  opportune  (ri 
hiovra  fiaXurra). 

The  last  phrase  is  noticeable  as  marking  a  limit  of  dramatic 
purpose.  According  to  the  regular  usage  of  the  words^  (ri 
Biovrd)  in  Thucydides,  it  can  mean  only  "  what  the  occasion 
required" — not  necessarily  what  was  most  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  speaker.  The  latter  idea  would  have  been 
expressed  by  a  different  phrase  (tA  irpoai^Kovra).  That  is,  in 
filling  up  the  framework  supplied  by  the  reported  "geneial 
sense "  of  a  speech,  Thucydides  has  freely  exercised  his  own 
judgment  on  the  situation.  Suppose  a  report  to  have  reached 
him  in  this  shape:  "Hermocrates  spoke  in  the  congress  at 
Gela,  urging  the  Sicilian  cities  to  lay  aside  their  feuds  and 
unite  against  Athens."  In  composing  on  this  theme,  the  fint 
thought  of  Thucydides  would  be,  "What  were  the  best  arguments 
available  ?"  rather  than,  "  Wliat  arguments  would  Hermocrates 
have  used?"  This  general  rule  would,  of  course,  be  liable  to 
various  degrees  of  modification  in  cases  where  the  speaker  was 
well  known  to  the  historian  as  having  marked  traits  of 
character,  opinion  or  style. 

§  4.  "  Set  speeclies,"  says  Voltaire,  "  are  a  sort  of  oratorical 
lie,  which  the  historian  used  to  allow  himself  in  old  times.  He 
used  to  make  his  heroes  say  what  they  might  hav^  said. 
At  the  present  day  these  fictions  are  no  longer  tolerated.  ^J, 
one  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  prince  a  speech  which  he  to 
never  made,  the  historian  would  be  regarded  as  a  rhetorician. 
How  did  it  happen   that  Thucydides  allowed  himself  ^^^ 
"  oratorical  lie," — Thucydides,  whose  strongest  characteristic  b 


»Thuc.  i  70,  Tb  rb.  Uovra  Tpa^i:    138,  aiTo<rxedidj;€tP  rd  d^orrm:  Ji^ 
ytyv uHTKom-es  t4  diovra  :  ii.  60,  yviaval  re  t4  Sdovra  Kcd  ip/v^w€v<nu  nSn, 
*  Preface  to  the  Hist,  qfHussia,  §  7. 


*  *  Koi 
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devotion  to  the  truth,  impatience  of  every  inroad  which  fiction 
makes  into  the  province  of  history,  laborious  persistence  in  the 
task  of  separating  fact  from  fable ;  Thucydides,  who  was  not 
constrained,  like  later  writers  of  the  old  world,  by  an  established 
literary  tradition ;  who  had  no  Greek  predecessors  in  the  field 
of  history,  except  those  chroniclers  whom  he  despised  precisely 
because  they  sacrificed  truth  to  effect?  Thucydides  might 
rather  have  been  expected  to  express  himself  on  this  wise: 
"The  chroniclers  have  sometimes  pleased  their  hearers  by 
reporting  the  very  words  spoken.  But,  as  I  could  not  give 
the  words,  I  have  been  content  to  give  the  substance,  when  I 
could  learn  it" 

In  order  to  find  the  point  of  view  at  which  Thucydides 
stood,  we  must  remember,  first  of  all,  the  power  which  epic 
poetry  had  then  for  centuries  exercised  over  the  Greek  mind. 
The  same  love  of  the  concrete  and  comprehensible  which 
moved  the  early  Greeks  to  clothe  abstract  conceptions  of  a 
superhuman  power  in  the  forms  of  men  and  women,  "  strangers 
to  death  and  old  age  for  ever,"  led  them  also  to  represent  the 
eneigy  of  the  human  spirit  as  much  as  possible  in  the  form  of 
speech.     The  Homeric  ideal  of  excellence  is  the  man  of  brave 
deeds  and  wise  words.    The  Homeric  debates  are  not  merely 
brilliant,  but  also  thoroughly  dramatic  in  their  way  of  charac- 
terising the  speakers.^    The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  accustomed  the 
Greeks  to  expect  two  elements  in  every  vivid  presentation  of 
Ml  action — first,  the  proofs  of  bodily  prowess,  the  account  of 
^hat  men  did;  and  then,  as  the  image  of  their  minds,  a 
leport  of  what  they  said.     Political  causes  strengthened  this 
feeling.     Public  speech  played  a  much  larger  part  in  the 
affairs  of  States  than  it  now  does.    Envoys  spoke  before  an 
Assembly  or  a  council  on  business   which   would    now   be 
^^nsacted  by  the  written  correspondence  of   statesmen  or 
diplomatists.      Every  adult   citizen   of  a   Greek   democracy 
*^^A  his  vote  in  the  assembly  which  finally  decided  great  issues. 


^  Sir  6.  G.  Lewis,  in  illottrating  this  point,  instances  the  embassies  from 
^^Tcyra  and  Corinth  to  Athens  (Thuc  i.  6S),  from  Mitylene  to  Olympia  (iiL  9), 
z!^d  from  the  Athenians  and  Syracusans  to  Camarina  (vi.  76).     {Methods  qf 
^^^^tervatUm  a$td  Rea§aiUng  in  PolUies,  toL  i.  p.  232.) 
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To  such  a  citizen  the  written  history  of  political  events  would 
appear  strangely  insipid  if  it  did  not  give  at  least  some  image 
jf  a*"^     of  those  debates  which  imparted  the  chief  zest  to  civic  life  and 
J?  r^'       by  which  political  events  were  chiefly  controlled.     He  was  one 
•nv-"     who  (in  modem  phrase)  had  held  a  safe  seat  in  Parliament 
from  the  time  when  he  came  of  age ;  who  had  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  political  debate  until  it  had  become  to  him  an 
almost  indispensable  excitement ;  and  who  would  feel  compara- 
tively little  interest  in  hearing  the  result  of  a  Parliamentaij 
division  unless  he  was  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  process 
by  which  the  result  had  been  reached.     Such  a  man  would 
not   have   been  satisfied  with   the   meagre   information  that 
the  Athenian  Ecclesia  had  discussed  the  fate  of  Mitylene, 
that  Cleon  had    advocated  a  massacre,  that    Diodotus  had 
opposed  it,  and  that  the  view  of  Diodotus  had  prevailed  by  a 
narrow  majority.     His  imagination  would  at   once  transpcxt 
him  to  the  scene  of  the  parliamentary  combat.      He  wouU 
listen  in  fancy,  as  he  had  so  often  listened  in  reality,  to  the 
eloquence  of  antagonistic  orators,  he  would  balance  the  possible 
arguments  for  severity  or  clemency,  he  would  conceive  himself 
present  at  the  moment  when  one  uplifted  hand  might  incline 
the  scale  of  life  or  death,  and  he  would  feel  the  thrill  of  relirf 

• 

with  which  those  who  supported  Diodotus  found  that  Athens 
was  saved  at  the  eleventh  hour — saved,  if  the  bearers  of  the 
respite,  rowing  night  and  day,  coidd  reach  Lesbos  in  time— 
from  the  infamy  of  devoting  a  population  to  the  swoid 
When  Thucydides  gave  in  full  the  speeches  made  by  Cleon 
and  Dioilotus,  he  was  helping  his  reader,  the  average  citixen 
of  a  Greek  republic,  to  do  on  more  accurate  lines  that  which 
the  reader  would  otherwise  have  tried  to  do  for  himsell 
Thucydides  was  writing  for  men  who  knew  Greek  politics  ftoni 
within,  and  he  knew  that,  if  they  were  to  follow  him  with 
satisfied  attention,  he  must  place  them  at  their  accustomed 
point  of  view.  The  literary  influences  of  the  age  set  in  the 
same  direction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Attic  drama 
had  been  in  vigour  for  moi*e  than  forty  years.  The  fame  of 
Aeschylus  was  a  youthful  memory  to  men  who  had  passed 
middle  life ;  Sophocles  was  sixty-four,  Euripides  was  forty-nine. 
Each  had  given  great  works  to  Athens,  and  was  yet  to  give 
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more.  An  age  of^vi^jL^^gy  had  found  the  poetry  most 
congenial  to  it  in<the  ^^^Kffyv^  of  tragedy,  and  this,  in  turn, 
fed  the  Greek  desire  toKnow  character  through  deed  and  word. 
In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  further  became  the  vehicle 
of  dialectical  subtleties  and  the  dramatic  mirror  of  public 
debate.  At  the  same  time  Attic  oratory  was  being  prepared 
by  two  currents  of  influence  which  converged  on  Athens — the 
practical  culture  of  Ionia,  represented  by  the  Sophists,  and  the 
Sicilian  art  of  rhetoric^ 

§  5.  If  the  speeches  in  Thucydides  were  brought  under  a 
technical  classification,  the  Funeral  Oration  would  be  the  only 
example  of  the  "panegyrical"  or  epideictic  class;  the  pleading 
of  the  Flataeans  and  Thebans  before  the  Spartan  Commissioners 
might  possibly  be  called  "  forensic ;"  and  all  the  other  speeches 
would  be  in  some  sense  "  deliberative."^  But  such  a  classifica- 
tion, besides  being  rather  forced,  does  not  correspond  to  any 
real  di£ferences  of  structure  or  form.  If  the  speeches  are  to  be 
viewed  in  their  literary  relation  to  the  History,  it  is  enough  to 
obeerve  that  the  addresses  of  leaders  to  their  troops  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  forming  a  class  apart' 

The  right  of  an  adult  citizen  to  attend  the  debates  of  the 
Ecclesia  must  have  been  acquired  by  Thucydides  many  years* 
before  the  war  began.  From  its  very  commencement,  as  he 
says,  he  had  formed  the  purpose  of  writing  its  history.  There 
is  every  probability  that  he  had  heard  most  or  all  of  the 
important  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Ecclesia  be- 
tween 433  and  424  B.G.  It  was  in  423  B.C.,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  year  before,  that  his  exile  of  twenty  years  from  Athens 
began.  Thence  we  can  name  some  at  least  of  the  speeches 
to  which   he    probably  refers   as  heard  by  himself   {airo^ 


I  The  early  history  of  Greek  oratory,  and  the  varioas  influences  which  con- 
tribnted  to  mould  it  daring  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  have  been  traced  by  the 
writer  in  the  Attic  OrcUars  from  Antiphon  to  laaeos,  vol.  i.  Introduction, 
pp.  xciii-czzxvii. 

*  I.e.  ia  the  largest  sense  of  cvfipovKtvTucol,  under  which  the  addresses  of 
leadflirs  to  troops  would  be  included  as  vporpeirriKol — the  speeches  in  poli* 
tic»^  debate  beii^  dif/iinopUu.  in  the  proper  sense. 

*  See  the  table  at  the  end ;  and  below  §  7. 

^  Piobably  from  461  B.a,  if  his  birth  may  be  placed  in  471  b.c.  Cp.  K.  F. 
Hcnnann,  AtiUq.  i  1 121 ;  Xen.  Mem.  Socr,  iii.  6.  1. 
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TfKova-a),  and  not  merely  reported  to  him.  Such  would  be  the 
addresses  of  the  Corcyrean  and  Corinthian  envoys,  when  they 
were  rival  suitors  for  the  Athenian  alliance  in  433  b.c.  ;  the 
speeches  of  Pericles;  the  debate  on  Mitylene  in  427  B.C.;  and  the 
speech  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  in  425  B.C.,  making  over- 
tures of  peace  to  Athens.  If  he  was  not  present  on  all  these 
occasions,  still,  as  a  resident  citizen,  he  would  have  exceptional 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  full  and  accurate  account.  Taking  this 
group  of  speeches  first,  then,  we  may  consider  how  farT;hey  are 
apparently  historical  in  substance,  or  show  traces  of  artificial 
treatment. 

After  giving  the  addresses  of  the  envoys  firom  Corcyra  and 
Corinth  in  433  B.O.,  Thucydides  notices  the  course  of  the  debate 
in  the  Ecclesia.  Two  sittings  were  held.  At  the  first,  he  says, 
the  Athenians  inclined  to  the  arguments  of  the  Corcyreans,  and 
were  disposed  to  conclude  an  alliance  both  offensive  and 
defensive ;  at  the  second  they  repented  of  this,  but  decided  to 
conclude  a  defensive  alliance.  The  considerations  which  pre- 
vailed with  them  were,  that  war  was  unavoidable  in  any  case ; 
that  the  Corcyrean  navy  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Corinthians;  and  that  Corcyra  was  a  useful 
station  for  coasting  voyages.*  These  three  arguments  are  just 
those  on  which  the  Corcyrean  speech,  as  given  by  Thucydides, 
chiefly  turns.*  The  circumstantial  account  of  the  debate  in  the 
Ecclesia  cannot  be  treated  as  fictitious.  Either,  then,  Thucy- 
dides has  given  the  substance  of  the  arguments  really  used  by 
the  Corcyreans,  or  he  has  ascribed  to  them  ai^iments  used  on 
their  side  by  Athenian  speakers  in  the  Ecclesia.  Now  the 
speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  has  at  least  one  mark  of 
substantial  authenticity:  the  references  to  benefits  confened 
on  Athens  by  Corinth  in  the  matters  of  Samos  and  Aegina^ 
would  certainly  have  occurred  to  a  Corinthian  envoy  more 
readily  than  to  an  Athenian  writer.  In  both  the  Coi 
and  the  Corinthian  speech  it  seems  probable  that  Thucydi( 
has  given  the  substance  of  what  was  really  said,  though  he  mij 
have  added  touches  from  his  recollections  of  the  subsequent 
debate  in  the  assembly.     Similar  is  t^e  case  of  the  speech 


u.. 


^  Thuo.  i.  44.  ■  i.  32-36.  •  i.  42. 
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made  by  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  at  Athens  in  425  B.C.*  The 
historian's  comment  on  it  is  as  follows :  ''  The  Lacedaemonians 
spoke  at  such  length*  [i.e.  for  Spartans],  in  the  belief  that  the 
Athenians  had  previously  desired  a  truce,  and  had  been 
hindered  only  by  Spartan  opposition ;  so  that,  when  peace  was 
offered,  they  would  gladly  accept  it,  and  restore  the  men." 
This  clearly  implies  that  the  speech  ascribed  to  the  envoys — 
which  Thucydides  may  well  have  heard — is  historical  in 
substance. 

The  Thucydidean  speeches  of  Pericles  raise  three  distinct 
questions : — ^How  far  do  they  preserve  the  form  and  style  of 
the  statesman's  oratory?  how  far  do  they  express  the  ruling 
ideas  of  his  policy  ?  and  how  far  do  they  severally  represent 
what  he  said  on  the  several  occasions  ? 

As  Thucydides  must  have  repeatedly  heard  Pericles' — 
whom  he  describes  as  the  first  of  Athenians,  most  powerful 
in  action  and  in  speech,* — it  would  be  strange  if  he  had  not 
endeavoured  to  give  at  least  some  traits  of  the  eloquence 
which  so  uniquely  impressed  contemporaries.  Pericles  is  said 
to  have  left  nothing  written :  ^  but  Aristotle  and  Plutarch  have 
preserved  a  few  of  the  bold  images  or  striking  phrases  which 
tradition  attributed  to  him.*  Several  examples  of  such  bold 
imagery  occur  in  the  Thucydidean  speeches  of  Pericles,^  and  it 


1  Thuc.  iv.  17-20. 

'  By  TOffadra  in  such  a  context  Thncydides  tumally  means  ''  only  thna  mnch,  ** 
as  ii.  72,  TOffaOra  eMrrwv  TLXarai^r.  But  in  iv.  21,  roaavra  etwov  refers  back 
to  iy.  17  §  2,  roi)}  di  'X6yovs  fULKporipovt  oO  xapd  t6  eluObt  /A^Kwov/ier, 

*  See  e.g,  ii.  13,  fXc7c  di  xal  dXXa  otdwep  €l(Jl)0€i  IlepiicX^. 

*  i.  139. 

•  Plutarch,  Perid.  c,  8 :  l^ytf^^^  f^  oiSh  droXAoixe  xXV  twk  ^/rrf^ur/MTuVf 
d'wofunj/iovii&eTtu  di  6X/ya  irairrdTaaiy. 

•  Arist.  Jihei,  iii.  10  §  7 :  (bcxep  nepiKXifs  f^  t^v  ye&np-a  r^  dvoKofUmfP  iv 
froX^fup  oCrut  '/j^€U^Ur$iu  ix  rijs  TdXeus,  &<rv€p  ef  ris  rb  iap  ix  rod  iwiavrov  /{Am: 

riff^Aiywaw  d^Xtiif  ixikewre  t^  Xi^/u^v  tov  Ueipeuiwt,  Pint.  Per,  8  §  5 
quotes  his  saying,  rdn  w6X€fwif  IfSii  KaBopdof  drd  HtXofwovrfiaov  irpo<r^p6fieyov : 
and  of  those  who  fell  at  Samos,  iyKUfu&i^  M  rod  pi/jftaroi  dOavarovs  fXeye 
yeyopivai  KaB&reprodt  0€ot&f  od  ydp  ixelvovs  airo^  6pQfiePt  dXXd  reut  rifuus  dt 
iX"^^^^  "^A^  '''Off  dyoBoit  A  wapixowrof  dOavdrovs  etrai  T€Kfieup6fie$a. 

^  E.g.  iL  43,  rhv  dyiipwv  fTOU^oy  KoXXurroy  ipavov  -rpoU/AePOi  .  .  .  :  41, 
furrifieta  kokQv  KorpiBQv  dUia  ^vyKaToucUrcarres  .  .  .  :  43,  d»bpuv  ixi^awQv  woiaa 
yii  To^  •  •  •  9  And  others  pcunm  in  the  hrira^Los :  in  ii.   62,  Kifwlov  Kal 
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can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  are  phrases  which  have  lived 
in  the  historian's  memory.  But  the  echo  is  not  heard  in  single 
phrases  only.  Every  reader  of  the  Funeral  Oration  must  be 
aware  of  a  majesty  in  the  rhythm  of  the  whole,  a  certain 
union  of  impetuous  movement  with  lofty  grandeur,  which 
Thucydides  has  given  to  Pericles  alone.  There  is  a  large 
alloy,  doubtless,  of  rhetorical  ornament  in  the  new  manner 
of  overstrained  antithesis:^  but  the  voice  of  the  Olympian- 
Pericles  is  not  wholly  lost  in  it.  There  can  be  no  question, 
again,  that  the  speeches  of  Pericles  in  the  Ecclesia  accurately 
represent  the  characteristic  features  of  his  policy  at  the 
time.*  But  how  far  do  they  severally  represent  what  Pericles 
said  on  the  several  occasions?  Thucydides  makes  Pericles 
use  different  topics  of  encouragement  at  three  successive 
stages. 

In  432  B.C.  Pericles  emboldens  the  Athenians  to  reject 
the  Peloponnesian  demands  by  a  general  comparison  of  the 
resources  and  prospects  on  either  side.*  In  431  B.C.,  when 
Archidamus  is  about  to  invade  Attica,  Pericles  repeats  his 
former  exhortations,  but  supplements  them  by  a  detailed 
exposition  of  Athenian  resources,  financial  and  military.^    In 


iyKaXKiiyiriffna  irXoi^rov,  and  many  more.  Bold  imagery  of  this  kind  ww 
characteristic  of  the  elder  school  of  oratory,  and  generally  of  what  Dionyiiai 
calls  the  adarrfpd  apfioifla  :  cp.  AUic  Orators,  voL  i.  p.  27. 

^  The  most  glaring  example  is  the  reiterated  contrast  of  "word"  nd 
"deed/*  which  occurs  some  eighteeb  times  in  the  Funeral  Oration,  and  ii 
parodied  (as  Mr.  H.  M.  Wilkins  observes,  Introduction  to  the  Sptecka,  ^ 
xxv)  in  the  Platonic  Mfnexenus  [Menex,  p.  236  D/Epytp  i»kw  iitu9  Me  ixpff^ 
rd  irpoai^Kwra  a^Uffir  aOrots,  &r  rux^rrct  iropeihirrai  r^  elfiap/iipifp  ropdu, 
wpoT€fi4>$iPT€S  Kotyf  fUy  vrb  rrfl  ir6Xe(tff,  liiq.  ^  inrb  Tc5r  oUtlww'  \6y(f  8i  h 
jr.r.X.     And  immediately  afterwards,  ipyw  cd  wpaxOirrutr  .  .  .  X^  toMi 

'  n€piK>Jrft  oifMfjLTios,  Ar.  Acham,  530.  Eupolis  notices  the  rapU^t  the 
charm,  and  the  sting  of  his  eloquence  (A^/ioc,  Frag,  Corn,  i  162) ;  cp.  AVit 
Orators,  i.  p.  cxxx. 

*  Viz.,  to  make  no  derogatory  concessions,  but  to  accept  the  war;  to  wage 
it,  however,  mainly  on  the  defensive,  aUowing  the  enemy  to  ravage  tbeir 
lands,  but  guarding  their  possession  of  the  city  and  the  sea ;  to  rely  chiedy 
on  their  navy,  and  to  retain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  allies,  whose  tribnte  ff!^ 
the  financial  superiority  to  Athens. 

« i.  140-144.  •  iL  IS. 
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430  B.C.,  after  the  second  inyasion  of  Attica,  when  the  land  had 
been   devastated  and  while  the  plague  was  raging,  Pericles 
convened  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ecclesia,^  with  the  twofold 
purpose  of  reassuring  his  countrymen  and  of  allaying  their 
resentment  against  himself.     "  As  to  the  prospects  of  the  war, 
you  may  rest  satisfied,"  he  says,  *'  with  the  arguments  by  which 
I  have  proved  to  you  on  many  other  occasions  that  you  have  no 
cause  of  uneasiness.     But  I  must  notice  a  special  advantage 
which  the  scale  of  your  empire  confers, — one,  I  think,  which 
has  never  occurred  to  you, — which  I  have  not  mentioned  in 
addressing  you  before,  and  which  I  should  not  have  noticed  now 
— as  the  claim  implied  might  seem  too  arrogant — did  I  not  see 
you  unreasonably  dejected.    You  think  that  you  rule  your  allies 
alone.     I  tell  you  that  of  the  two  fields  open  to  human  action, 
land  and  sea,  the  latter  is  under  your  absolute  dominion,  not 
merely  to  the  extent  of  your  actual  empire,  but  as  much 
farther  as  you  please.     While  you  hold  the  sea  in  your  present 
naval  strength,  you  cannot  be  resisted  by  the  Persian  king,  or 
by  any   nation  on  earth."*    Thus,  as  the  pressure  on  the 
Athenian  spirit  becomes  more  and  more  severe,  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Pericles  go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  until,  at  the 
darkest  hour  of  all,  they  culminate  in  a  triumphant  avowal 
that  the  naval  empire  of  Athens  is  not  relative  but  absolute,  is 
not  an  empire  over  a  limited  confederacy  but  a  boundless 
supremacy  on  the  sea.     If  this  ascending  scale,  so  fitly  gradu- 
ated, was  due  to  the  invention  or  arrangement  of  Thucydides, 
it  wras  a  dramatic  conception.     But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  topics  really  used  by  Pericles  on  these  three  occasions 
\irere  substantially  those  given  by  the  historian.     It  is  diflBcult 
otherwise  to  justify  the  emphatic  clearness  with  which  the 
special  theme  of  the  second  speech  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  first,  and  that  of  the  third,  again,  from  both.*    On  the 


*  ii.  69,  ^fiKKoyw  wovfyraSf  Le,  ^{yKXifror  iKkXrjirlaM,  which  Perides  could  con- 
vene as  one  of  the  Ten  Gknerals  (fri  d*  itrrpariiyei). 

«  ii.  G2  I  2. 

>  Compare  ii  13  §  2,  wcLp^vei  8i  xal  xtpl  r(av  wapdrrvy  carep  Koi  wpArepop  (re- 
ferring to  L  140-144)  .  .  .  Bapaety  re  ^«rAei;e,  ir.r.X.  (introducing  the  special 
■abject  of  the  aecond  speech),  with  ii.  62  §  1,  introducing  the  special  subject 
ci  the  third. 
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other  hand,  the  first  speech  of  Pericles  betrays  some  remark- 
able traces  of  manipulation  by  the  writer.  Earlier  in  the 
same  year  the  Corinthian  envoy  at  the  Peloponnesian  congress 
had  given  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were  likely  to  prevail  in  the  war.  With  help  from  the  sacred 
treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  he  had  said,  they  might  lure 
away  the  foreign  seamen  of  Athens  by  ofifering  higher  pay. 
They  could  acquire  naval  skill  by  practice.  And  among  the 
possibilities  of  the  war  he  suggests  the  occupation  of  a  fortress 
in  the  enemy's  country.^  The  speech  of  Pericles  answers  these 
arguments  point  by  point.  But  the  correspondence  is  not 
merely  in  the  topics.  The  very  phrases  of  the  Corinthian 
speech  are  repeated  by  Pericles  in  his  reply.*  Similar  paral- 
lelisms may  be  traced  between  the  Corinthian  speech  and 
that  delivered  by  the  Spartan  Archidamus  on  the  occasion 
of  the  former  congress :  one  with  which  the  Corinthians  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  in  detail,  since  it  was  made  to 
the  Spartans  only,  after  strangers  had  withdrawn.*  The  feet 
is  that  the  eight*  speeches  recorded  by  Thucydides  as  delivered 
at  Athens  or  Sparta  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  form, 
for  his  purpose,  a  group  by  themselves.  In  these  he  has 
worked  up  the  chief  arguments  and  calculations  which  were 
current  on  either  side.  Collectively,  they  are  his  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  motives  at  work,  the  grievances  on  each 
side,  the  hopes  and  fears,  based  on  a  comparison  of  resources, 
with  which  the  combatants  entered  on  the  struggle.  At  the 
end  of  his  first  speech  Pericles  says:  "I  have  many  other 
reasons  to  give  for  hoping  that  we  shall  prevail;  but  these 
shall  be  given  hereafter  as  the  events  arise  (ifia  to*9  iprfov;) " 
— thus  foreshadowing  the  speech  of  which  an  abstract  is  given 


1  i.  121  §§  3-4  ;  122  §  1. 

'  Compare  (1)  Pericles,  i.  143  §  1,  ef  re  Koi  Kin/faturrts  rC^  ^OXvparlaaiM  4 
AeX^ots  "xjyi^tuaTwv  ftxadQ  fiel^ri  .  .  .  inroXapcty  ro^  iirovs  rOtf  PuvrQm,  vith 
the  Corinthian  speech,  i.  121  §  3,  dxb  rwy  h  AeX^t  koX  *OXu/urif  XP^ 
Ttav  .  .  .  vroXapeTy  fuadf  fi^l^ovi  Toin  (ivous  adrcoF  yav^ras :  (2)  Perides,  i. 
142  §  6,  with  Corinthian,  L  121  §  4 ;  (3)  Pericles,  L  142  §  2,  with  Cormthitf, 
i.  122  §  1. 

>  Compare  i.  120-4  with  L  80-S5. 

*  See  the  Table  at  page  322 ;  cp.  i.  21,  Sffa  etvw  fiiXXomt  ToktfK^iM. 
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on  a  subsequent  occasion.^  In  this  particular  case,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  disposition  of  topics  may  well  be  authentic  in  the 
main.  But  the  composer's  phrase  is  significant.  It  suggests 
the  habit  of  selecting  from  a  certain  stock  of  available  material 
ind  disposing  the  extracts  with  something  of  a  dramatist's 
freedom. 

In  the  Funeral  Oration  there  is  nothing,  apart  from  the 
iiction,  which  distinctly  shows  the  invention  of  Thucydides. 
^t  first  sight  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  view  that  such 
in  oration  would  probably  have  contained  allusions  to  the 
leroic  legends  of  Attica,  and  that  the  mind  of  Thucydides  is  to  be 
traced  in  their  suppression.*  But  the  argument  may  be  turned 
ihe  other  way.  The  very  absence  of  mythical  embellishment, 
It  might  be  urged,  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
Thucydides  has  reported  a  speaker  who,  regardless  of  the 
vulgar  taste,  was  resolved  to  treat  a  well-worn  theme  in  a  new 
and  higher  strain.  One  or  two  passages,  indeed,  have  been 
supposed  to  hint  at  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  the  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Pericles  ;• 
but  the  supposition  seems  gratuitous. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  debate  in  the  Ecclesia  on  the 
punishment  of  Mitylene.  Cleon  urges  a  massacre,  Diodotus 
opposes  it.  "These  views,"  says  Thucydides,  "having  been 
stated  with  nearly  balanced  effect,  the  assembly  came  after  all 
to  a  division ;  and  on  a  show  of  hands  the  parties  proved  nearly 
equal,  but  the  view  of  Diodotus  prevailed."  The  words  can 
only  mean  that,  in  the  speeches  of  Cleon  and  Diodotus,  Thucy- 
dides has  given  the  real  substance  of  the  arguments  which  were 


^  L  144  §  2,  dXX*  iK€ipa  lih  koX  h  dXX^)  X674)  Hfui  toTs  fpyoit  SriXfoBi^eTm,  The 
promise  is  fulfilled  by  the  speech  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  ii  13,  and 
by  that  reported  in  the  direct  form  in  ii.  60-64. 

*  The  suggestion  of  F.  C.  Dahlmann  {Hitt,  Forschungen,  i.  23),  to  which 
Groto  justly  opposes  the  fjuucfyijyopcTy  ir  tlBbciv  oif  pov\6fi€yot  idau  (Thuc.  ii.  36). 
The  analogy  of  similar  extant  pieces  (the  Menexenus,  the  iwirdipioi  falsely 
ascribed  to  Lysias  and  Demosthenes,  the  PancUhenaicua  of  Isocrates,  etc.) 
justifies  Dahlmann*s  major  premiss,  but  does  not  support  his  conclusion. 

'  Viz.  (1)  ii.  37  §  3,  the  reference  to  a  restraining  54os,  and  to  those  laws, 
icoi  Aypa^i  6vr€t  alax^^^  hiuiKoyoviUvTfir  tpipowri :  (2)  40  §  1,  i^iXoKoKovfiev  fxer* 
(h-eXelas  koX  ^CKoao^viijev  (li»€v  /uaXaic^at.  I  cannot  assume  the  allusions  which 
Classen  finds  here  to  a  subsequent  and  opposite  state  of  society. 
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found  to  be  so  "  nearly  balanced,"  and  which  led  to  so  close  a 
division.  Cleon*s  speech  has  one  striking  characteristic.  In 
several  places  it  echoes  phrases  which  occur  in  the  speeches  of 
Pericles.^  But,  with  these  verbal  parallelisms,  there  is  a 
pointed  contrast  of  spirit.  As  Pericles  describes  the  good 
side  of  the  intellectual  Athenian  nature,  Cleon  brings  out  its 
weak  side.  As  Pericles  insists  on  the  Athenian  combination 
of  intelligence  with  courage,  Cleon  declares  that  this  intelli- 
gence leads  men  to  despise  the  laws,  and  prefers  ignorance 
combined  with  moderation.*  Pericles  is  gone:  Cleon  echoes 
the  words  of  the  statesman  as  whose  successor  he  poses,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  is  contradicting  his  principles.  It  may 
be  observed  that  when  Thucydides  reports  the  speech  of  the 
Syracusan  demagogue  Athenagoras,  he  marks  his  manner  by  a 
certain  violence  of  expression.'  Cleon,  whom  Thucydides  calb 
\ "  most  violent,"  has  no  violence  of  expression.  Probably 
'  this  abstention  from  vehemence  of  the  demagogic  type,  this 
superficial  imitation  of  Pericles,  are  traits  in  which  the  Cleon 
of  ThucyiJidesTs  historical. 

This  closes  the  series  of  those  seven  speeches,  delivered  at 
Athens,  for  which  Thucydides  probably  derived  the  "general 


*  Compare  (1)  Cleon,  iii.  37  §  2,  rvpayviha.  (x^^  '^  ^PXH^*  ^th  PericleB,n. 
63  §  2,  u;t  TVfMyylda  ydip  lidrj  (x^^  'r¥  ^PX'fl*  •  (2)  Cleon,  iii.  40  §  4,  ^r  rrf  • 
djrty5i/vou  ia^^payadi^ffBait  with  Pericles,  ii.  63  §  2,  ef  rif  xaX  -Me  ip  r$  vofkn 
dedtun  inrpaynooTLivji  dvdpayadl^ai :  (3)  Cleon,  iii.  38  §  1,  fy<b  fih  olW  6  aihk 
elfu  rj  yvihfijh  with  Pericles,  ii.  61  §  2,  ral  iyi^  ttJkv  6  airbt  elfu  jca2  odK  i^imtf^u. 
Compare  also  Cleon's  notice  (iii.  37  §  2)  of  t6  koB*  iiftdpaw  dSth  in  AttMoifl 
life,  with  what  Pericles  says  of  tA  Ka0*  ^fUpaw  iwirriStvfiaTaf  ii.  37  §  2. 

'  Cleon,  iii.  37  §  3,  d/xa0la  re  /nerd  ffbi4>poawyfi  (^eXt/Ai6repor  Ij  ht^Anp  ^fi 
diroXcur/ttT,  ir.r.X.,  contrasted  with  Pericles,  ii.  40  §  2,  od  rcfbt  Xibywt  tmi  ^ff* 
pXd^rjy  iryo^f^^^t  r.r.X.,  and  ii.  62  §  5,  r^r  T6\fiaw  ,  ,  ,  ^  {uretftt .  .  .  txjffn"'^ 
xa/>^6rat. 

•  E.g,  vi.  40,  dXX*  (n  koX  wvr,  &  wdtrrup  d^vrerc^aroc,  e/  fiii  /lar^dvctv  nd 
airev8oPT€s,  i|  AfiaOiffrarol  i<rr€  Stv  iyCi)  cXda  'EXXi^vcdr,  1j  iductbrterotf  d  Mfr^ 
ToX/uire. 

In  a  M^moire  mr  Tliucj/dide,  by  M.  Meierotto  (in  the  Memoin  of  the  Berfio 
Academy  for  1790-91,  p.  530),  the  writer  observes,  with  refeirenoe  to  the  ^ 
crimination  of  character  in  the  speeches :  "  Cl^n  et  Ath^nagore  paii*^ 
ordinairement  d*nn  ton  dnr,  offensant  et  grossier,  dont  poortaat  ils  s'^esiitf^ 
quelquefois.'*  We  have  only  one  speech  of  Cleon  and  one  of  Athenagon*' 
so  far  as  these  go,  however,  the  striking  thing,  it  seems  to  me»  ii  not  i^ 
resemblance,  bat  the  contrast. 
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sense"  either  from  his  own  recollection  or  fix)m  the  sources 
accessible  to  a  resident  citizen.  The  only  one  of  these  which 
exhibits  distinct  traces  of  artificial  dealing  with  subject-matter 
is  the  first  speech  of  Pericles.  And  in  this  the  only  traces 
are,  first,  a  certain  adjustment  of  the  language  to  that  of 
the  Corinthian  speech  made  earlier  in  the  same  year;^  and, 
secondly,  a  phrase  by  which  the  composer  prepares  the  reader 
for  a  subsequent  speech  of  Pericles. 

§  6.  We  now  come  to  the  speeches  made  elsewhere  than  at 
Athens  from  432  B.C.  onwards,  or  made  at  Athens  later  than 
424  B.C.  In  regard  to  all  or  most  of  these,  Thucydides  must 
have  relied  on  reports  of  the  "  general  sense  "  brought  to  him 
by  others  {jov;  aXKoOh  nroOof  ifiol  anrarf^iKKovavv)}  The  first 
general  characteristic  which  claims  notice  is  the  occurrence  of 
passages  certainly,  or  almost  certainly,  written  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  later  events.  These  passages  may  be  cast  into 
three  groups,  according  as  they  relate  to  (I.)  the  affairs  of 


1  As  the  Oorintliian  speecli  contains  a  prophecy  (after  the  event)  of  the 
occupation  of  Deceleia  {hrvrtix^lJ^it  i*  122  §  1),  so  the  corresponding  passage 
of  Pericles  contains  what  may  be  a  reference  to  the  Athenian  occupation  of 
Pylos  and  of  Cjrthera  (i.  140  §  3,  driTetxi^ty  .  .  .  vXevacarrat  it  t^  iKetytay), 

'  Thuc.  V.  26 :  "  It  befell  me  to  live  in  exile  for  twenty  years  [423-403  B.C.,  or 
nearly  so]  after  my  command  at  Amphipolis.  I  thus  became  conversant  with 
both  parties — ^indeed,  as  an  exile,  I  saw  most  of  the  Peloponnesians — and  was 
enabled  to  study  the  events  more  at  my  leisure."  The  phrase  here — koI  ywo- 
IJbhtfi  vap*  d/i^oT^/NKf  roTf  trpAr/iuun — certainly  implies  more  than  that  Thucydides 
was  in  the  countries  which  were  the  theatre  of  the  war.  It  implies  that  he 
was  in  iniercourse  with  the  actors.  The  words  koB*  iiavxiay  denote  the  '*  ease  ** 
or  "leisure "  of  one  who  had  no  official  status,  political  or  militaiy.  Hitherto 
Thucydides  had  been  himself  an  actor  in  the  war  (in  the  Ecclesia  or  as  rrparrf* 
y6s) ;  now  he  was  only  a  thoughtful  spectator.  During  his  exile  Thucydides 
certainly  spent  some  time  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Marcellinus  quotes  (§  25)  the 
statement  Cn  ^vyCgy  ^mfffep  h  'IraX(f^  and  there  was  even  a  tradition  of  his 
burial  there  (S  33).  There  are  traces,  I  think,  of  Thucydides'  personal  know- 
ledge of  Sicily  in  the  speech  of  Aldbiades  (vi  17  §  3).  Niebuhr  conjectured,  and 
E.  Wolfflin  has  shown  {Antiochus  v,  Syrakus  u,  Coelius  AnHpater,  Winterthur, 
1872),  that  Thucydides  (vi.  2  ff.)jised  the  ZuceXt^tf  (nrfYP^^  which  Antiochus 
of  Syracw  brought  down  to  424  b.c.  These  are  the  chief  data  for  con- 
jecturing the  general  nature  of  the  materials  which  Thucydides  may  have 
had  for  the  speeches  subsequent  to  425  b.c.  In  many  cases,  probably,  he 
had  good  sources  of  informatioo,  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  words 
df^  abr^  Ifmwra  can  include  any  speeches  except  those  made  at  Athens  before 
his  exile. 
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Sicily,  (11.)  the  Deceleian  war,  (III.)  the  final  defeat  of 
Athens.^ 

(L)  1.  Speaking  in  the  congress  at  Gela  in  424  B.C.,  Her- 
mocrates  warns  his  hearers  against  the  designs  of  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  he  says,  are  now  on  our  coast  with  a  few  ships ;  hut 
some  day  they  will  come  with  a  larger  fleet,  and  endeavour  to 
reduce  the  whole  island.^  The  Athenian  fleet  on  the  Sicilian 
coast  at  this  time  must  have  numbered  some  fifty  or  sixty 
triremes.'  Hermocrates,  speaking  in  424  B.C.,  certainly  would 
not  have  spoken  of  these  as  "  a  few  ships,"  least  of  all  when  it 
was  his  object  to  show  that  Athens  was  formidable.^  But 
Thucydides,  when  he  composed  the  speech,  had  in  view  the 
vast  fleet — at  least  thrice  as  numerous^ — sent  to  Sicily  in 
415  B.C. 

2.  Nicias,  in  his  second  speech  dissuading  the  Athenians 
firom  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  says  that  the  only  Sicilian  cities 
likely  to  join  the  invaders  are  Naxos  and  Catana.®  Both  Naxos 
and  Catana  did,  in  fact,  join  the  Athenians.  But  the  Athenians, 
when  they  opened  the  campaign  in  Sicily,  had  hopes  of  other 
cities  also.  The  alliance  of  Messene  ^  was  solicited  by  Alci- 
biades,  though  without  success.  Both  Athenian  and  Syracusan 
envoys  were  sent  to  Camarina,  and  it  was  not  without  much 
hesitation  that  Camarina  resolved  to  remain  neutral.®    The 


^  In  the  list  of  nine  passages  noticed  here,  I  have  not  induded  any  in  which 
the  suggestion  of  acquaintance  with  subsequent  events  did  not  seem  to  me 
tolerably  strong  and  clear.  Thus  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  passage  in 
which  Archidamus  says  (432  b.c.)  of  the  war,  d^Souca  3^  /laXXoi'  ijA\  koI  tm 
waurlp  ainhv  inroXlTWfuy  (i.  81  §  6),  in  which  some  find  a  knowledge  of  its 
actual  duration ;  a  passage  in  vi.  11  (in  the  speech  of  Nicias),  which  might 
possibly  be  regarded  as  foreshadowing  the  aid  actually  lent  by  Sicily  to  Sparta 
at  a  later  time  (viii.  26) ;  and  a  reference  by  Hermocrates  to  future  feuds  and 
reconciliations  between  the  Sicilian  cities  (iv.  64). 

Five  of  these  passages  have  been  noticed  by  previous  writers,  viz.  Nos. 
1,  5,  6,  7»  9  ;  the  others — Nos.  2,  3,  4,  8 — have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
considered  in  this  light  before. 

■  iv.  60,  iXf^eui  yavffl  wapdyrct .  .  .  v\io¥l  totc  arSXifi  i\$6yTas, 

'  Twenty  triremes  had  been  sent  in  427  B.a  under  Laches  (iii.  88),  whom 
Pythodorus  had  superseded  ;  forty  more  were  afterwards  sent  under  Euryme* 
don  (iii.  115),  and  these  had  now  joined  the  first  detachment  (iv.  48). 

*  As  Grote  remarks,  vii.  189,  n. 

»  Thuc.  vi.  31.  «  vi.  20.  '  vi.  50.  •  vi,  88. 
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precision  of  the  forecast  made  by  Nicias  betrays  knowledge  of 
the  event. 

3.  Again,  when  the  Athenian  attack  on  Sicily  is  imminent, 
Hermocrates,  in  his  speech  at  Syracuse,  gives  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  it  will  fail.  Numerous  as  the  Athenians  are,  he  says, 
they  cannot  outnumber  the  united  forces  of  Sicily.  "And  if 
they  should  fail  from  want  of  supplies  in  a  foreign  country, 
they  will  still  leave  glory  to  those  against  whom  their  design 
was  laid,  even  though  they  should  be  ruined  mainly  by  their 
own  errors."^  Thucydides  elsewhere  expresses  his  own  view  of 
the  Sicilian  disaster.  The  primary  cause  of  the  failure  was 
not,  he  thinks,  a  miscalculation  of  forces,  but  rather  the 
neglect  of  the  Athenians  at  home — distracted  as  they  were  by 
faction — to  support  the  army  in  Sicily,  a  neglect  which  blunted 
the  zeal  of  those  engaged  in  the  campaign.^  The  words 
ascribed  to  Hermocrates  were  written  by  Thucydides  in  retro- 
spective view  of  the  Athenian  errors  which  had  led  to  the 
Athenian  defeat 

4.  The  speech  of  Euphemus,  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Cama- 
rina,  offers  another  example.  Urging  the  people  of  Camarina 
to  join  the  Athenians  rather  than  the  Syracusans,  he  reminds 
them  that  they  will  not  often  have  an  opportunity  of  securing 
such  powerful  auxiliaries.  And  if,  he  says,  you  dismiss  them 
now,  "  one  day  yet  you  will  long  to  see  even  the  least  part  of 
them,  when  their  succour  can  no  more  avail  you."'  A  few 
years  later  (405  B.C.),  the  Carthaginians,  already  victorious  over 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  advanced  against  Gela  and 
Camarina.  Dionysius,  who  had  become  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
failed  to  relieve  Gela.  The  inhabitants  of  Camarina,  like  those 
of  Gela,  were  forced  to  abandon  their  city;  and  when  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  Dionysius  and  the  invaders 
allowed  them  to  return,  they  returned  as  tributaries  of  Car- 
thage.*   The  protection  of  Syracuse,  in  which  Camarina  had 


1  vi.  33.  •  ii,  .66. 

•  vi.  86,  ^K  d  Tif  inrimp  If  dirpaxToif  Hcere  dxeX^^K  4)  koX  ff^taXciaap,  (ri 
Pcv\fia€C0€  KoX  woKKwrrbv  ftSpioif  ah-ifi  Idetv,  Sre  odSbf  in  vepcu^eT  Tapaytphfitpw 
{tfuw.  (For  in  thoB  used  in  menace  or  presage,  cf.  Soph.  El,  471.  In  Aesch. 
Bum,  812,  ShiUeto  conjectured  if/ji^is  8'  ir'  [for  ii\  d\K64»v\»  i\0oOffcu  x^6ra  |  y^ 
rija^  ipaffeii<r€ff$€.)  ^  Diod.  xiii.  108-114;  Xen.  HeUe/k  ii.  3. 

T 
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trusted,  proved  a  broken  reed.  Thucydides  must  have  been  at 
work  on  his  History  for  some  years  after  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  perhaps  as  late  as  396  B.C.*  When  he  put  that 
emphatic  menace  into  the  mouth  of  Euphemus,  the  fate  which 
actually  overtook  Camarina  soon  afterwards  was  surely  present 
to  his  mind. 

(II.)  5.  The  Corinthian  speaker  at  Sparta  in  432  B.C.  alludes 
to  the  establishment  of  a  fort  in  Attica  as  one  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  war  ;*  and  Pericles,  in  the  parallel  passage  of  his 
first  speech,  admits  that  the  construction  of  a  hostile  fort  might 
do  harm  by  facilitating  raids  and  by  tempting  slaves  to  desert.' 

6.  Alcibiades,  speaking  at  Sparta  in  415  B.C.,  urges  the 
occupation  of  Deceleia.  "  It  will  benefit  you,"  he  says,  "  and 
will  embarrass  the  enemy  in  many  ways.  I  will  briefly  notice 
the  chief  of  these.  Most  of  the  property  in  the  country  will 
become  yours  by  capture  or  surrender.  The  Athenians  will 
forthwith  lose  their  revenues  from  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium, 
and  all  their  present  gains  from  the  land  and  the  law-courts. 
Above  all,  they  will  suffer  by  the  irregular  transmission  of 
tribute  from  their  allies,  who,  when  satisfied  that  you  are 
making  war  in  earnest,  will  slight  their  demands."*  These 
predictions  accurately  correspond  with  the  effects  of  the  occu- 
pation as  afterwards  described  in  the  historian's  own  words.* 
The  temporary  presence  of  the  invading  enemy  had  not  hitherto 
hindered  the  Athenians  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  soil ;  but 
now  "  they  were  deprived  of  their  whole  land  '* — including,  of 
course,  the  mines  at  Laurium.  "  More  than  twenty  thousand 
slaves  had  deserted  to  the  enemy."    All  their  sheep  and  oxen 

^  Thnoydides  mentioiiB  an  eruption  of  Aetna  in  426  B.c.  as  the  third  on  record 
(iii.  116) — implying  ignorance  of  that  in  396  B.C.,  noticed  by  Diodonis,  xiv.  59. 
On  the  probability  that  Thucydides  was  at  work  on  his  History  for  at  least 
some  years  after  403,  cp.  Classen,  Einl.  xzx.  I  cannot,  however,  accept  Ullrich's 
ingenious  suggestion  that  the  reference  to  Antiphon— d/K^rra  rtor  it^txfi  if^v 
BoMdrov  SUcTfif  d.vo\oyrf<rdfjLeyoi  (viii.  6S) — points  to  a  tacit  comparison  with  the 
defence  of  Socrates  (399  B.C.). 

*  Thuc.  i.  122  §  1.  *  i.  142  1 2. 

*  vi.  91  §7.  In  the  sentence,  off  .  .  .  '^  x^^P^ '^Are<rireveurrai,  rd  «*oXXd  «*pdf  iB^/cot 
rd  fih  Xii^ivra,  rd  d'  ain-hfmra  ^(et,  the  word  a^d/iaraf  as  commentators  have 
seen,  refers  to  the  desertion  of  slaves,  included  in  the  KaruaKeval  as  household 
chattels  or  ''live  stock." 

*  vii.  27-28.    On  the  oAro/ulkUu  of  slaves,  cf.  viii  40. 
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were  lost.  The  whole  number  of  adult  male  citizens  was 
required  for  military  duty  on  the  walls  or  in  the  field,  a  neces- 
sity which  would  suspend  the  sitting  of  the  law-courts  and,  as 
Alcibiades  foretold,  close  that  source  of  profit.^  The  expenses 
of  the  State  were  heavily  increased,  its  revenues  were  perishing. 
Alcibiades  might  easily  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  occu- 
pying Deceleia.  But  the  minute  correspondence  between  the 
special  results  which  he  is  made  to  predict  and  those  which 
Thucydides  relates  in  his  own  person  indicates  that  the  pro- 
phecy followed  the  event. 

(III.)  7.  The  Athenian  speaker  at  Sparta  in  432  B.C.  says  to 
the  Spartans :  "  If  you  were  to  overthrow  our  empire  and  estab- 
lish your  own,  you  would  soon  alienate  the  good- will  which  you 
have  gained  because  we  are  feared, — if  you  are  to  continue  the 
policy  of  which  you  gave  a  specimen  during  your  brief  leader- 
ship of  Greece  against  Persia.    The  usages  of  your  community 
preclude  intercourse  with    others,  and  moreover  a  Spartan 
citizen  on  foreign  service  observes  these  usages  as  little  as  those 
of  Hellas  at  large."*    There  is  a  manifest  reference  here  to  the 
period  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  Spartan  promises  of 
"liberating  Greece"  were  falsified.    And  the  reference  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  Spartan  citizen  abroad  was  certainly  not 
suggested  by  the  case  of  Pausanias  alone.    The  war  had  fur- 
nished two  signal  instances.     Gylippus  had  been  convicted  by 
the  Ephors  of  appropriating  part  of  the  treasure  taken  after  the 
capture  of  Athens.*    Lysander — ^the  first  Greek  who  received 
divine  honours  from  Greeks — had  surpassed  the  arrogance  of 
I^ausanias.* 

^  The  reference  of  Alcibiadea  in  the  words  tvo.  .  .  .  drd  twk  SiKcumfpUn' 
"^  tiipeXovyrai  is  to  the  income  which  the  State  derived  from  court-fees  of 
'^^■rioas  kinds,  especially  the  deposits  {wpwaweTa)  made  by  parties  to  a  law-suit, 
*B  weU  as  from  pecuniary  fines,  confiscations,  etc.  Bockh  {Publ.  Econ,  i. 
^1)  understands  the  passage  thus,  following  the  scholiast.  Meineke  {Hermes 
^^'^)  and  Madvig  {Adv,  i.  328)  conjecture  ZeKarevnipUav^  "places  where 
^blic  tithes  uid  taxes  were  taken"— objecting,  as  against  the  vuIgate,  that 

^oes  not  appear  why  even  a  virtual  state  of  siege  should  suspend  the  sitting 
.  Uie  law-courts.  Thucydides,  viL  28  §  2,  gives  the  plain  answer — aU  the 
^*«ens  wore  required  for  military  duty. 

• 'thuc.  i  77 1  6. 

•  l*lut  Ly9.  ie.17,  2fic.  28,  cf.  Diod.  xiii.  106. 

*  With  Flat.  XyjL  18  of.  Paus.  vi.  3  S§  14-15,  Athen.  xv.  696. 
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8.  The  striking  speech  of  Brasidas  to  the  Acanthians  (424 
B.C.)  deserves  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  It  is 
throughout  an  emphatic  assertion  that  the  cause  in  which 
Sparta  fights  is  the  cause  of  Greek  liberty.  "  I  have  not  come," 
he  says,  "to  support  a  party.  I  do  not  consider  that  I 
should  be  bringing  you  freedom  in  any  real  sense  if  I  should 
disregard  your  constitution,  and  enslave  the  many  to  the  few, 
or  the  few  to  the  many.  Such  freedom  would  be  harder  than 
a  foreign  yoke :  and  we,  the  Lacedaemonians,  should  reap  no 
thanks  for  our  pains,  but  rather  blame  instead  of  honour  and 
renown."^  Now,  what  Brasidas  protests  that  Sparta  will  not 
do,  is  precisely  what  Sparta  actually  did  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
with  the  result  which  he  anticipates.  Oligarchies  of  the 
narrowest  type — boards  of  ten — were  established  by  Lysander 
in  most  of  the  cities,  with  a  Spartan  governor  and  garrison  in 
each  to  repress  the  popular  party.*  The  many  were  literally 
enslaved  to  the  few,  and  they  found  the  freedom  which  Sparta 
had  given  them  harder  indeed  than  any  foreign  rule.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  speech  of  Brasidas — composed  by 
Thucydides  after  the  close  of  the  war — was  inserted  by  him 
here,  just  at  the  moment  when  Sparta  was  making  the  fiisi 
advances  to  the  democratic  cities  of  Northern  Greece,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  glaring  contrast  between  Spartan 
promise  and  Spartan  performance. 

9.  In  the  conference  between  the  Athenian  and  Mdian 
negotiators,  the  Athenians  remark  that,  in  the  event  of  Athens 
being  vanquished,  they  would  have  less  to  fear  from  tie 
vengeance  of  Sparta  than  from  the  vindictiveness  of  smalte 
States.*  The  reference  here  is  unmistakable.  After  the  siff- 
render  of  Athens  in  404  B.C.,  a  congress  was  held  at  Spaito 

^  Thuc.  iv.  86  §  3.     In  §  4  there  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  M^ht^ 
[for  oiihk  d^a0^]  is  tlie  right  reading,  Ar  ^irt^/>ecy  being  the  oblique  o^^ 

*  See  Isocr.  Panegyrictu,  §§  110-114,  where  he  denounces  the  p»rti«*' 
the  narrow  Lacedaemonian  oligarchies  in  the  several  States — ol  tu9  iatfX^ 
KoufiavfyraifTtt — and  speaks  of  the  miseries  which  they  inflicted  on  tiM^  ^ 
cities  by  "choosing  to  be  enslaved  to  a  Helot"  (t.e.  to  the  /*6^  LjVB^' 
ijpowTo  6i  Tu>p  Ei\(Jirr(aif  iifl  dovXeveiy),  The  passage  is  a  Btriking  camBMM 
on  the  Acanthian  speech  of  Brasidas. 

•  Thuc.  V.  91. 
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which  the  destruction  of  the  defeated  city  was  advocated, 
wording  to  Xenophon,  "by  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans 
efly,  but  by  many  other  Greeks  too."  It  was  by  the  Spartan 
:e  that  Athens  was  saved.^ 

The  efTect  of  such  touches  as  these — suggested  by  a  know- 
ge  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  dramatic  date — ^may  be 
n  pared  with  that  produced  in  a  Greek  tragedy  when  one  of 
J  persons  unconsciously  utters  a  word  or  phrase  which  fore- 
idows  the  catastrophe.  The  spectator  who  knows  the  destined 
I  of  the  drama  is  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reader 
o  knows  the  sequel  of  the  history.  In  using  such  touches, 
jv^ever,  Thucydides  was  probably  thinking  more  of  logical 
m  of  artistic  effect.  His  mind,  with  its  strong  concentration, 
5ped  the  whole  series  of  arguments  or  illustrations  which 
J  experience  of  the  war  could  yield;  and  he  brought  the 
►st  forcible  of  these  to  bear  on  his  point  without  caring 
lether  the  facts  which  suggested  them  were  earlier  or  later 
m  the  supposed  date. 

§  7.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  addresses  of 
iders  to  their  troops  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  class 
art  from  the  rest.  These  military  harangues,  of  which  there 
3  twelve  in  all,  are  usually  short.  The  object  is  always  the 
me — to  bring  out  vividly  the  essential  points  of  a  strategical 
niation ;  and  the  historian  has  been  less  uniformly  attentive 
ire  to  the  details  of  dramatic  probability.^    A  modem  writer 

^  Xcn.  HtUen,  ii.  2,  §§  19-20. 

'Thus  (1)  the  harangue  is  Bometimes  ascribed  to  several  leaders  collec- 
"fely ;  t.g,  vii.  65,  irapeireXcl^aKro  /iced^ott  ot  re  aTparriyol  ical  FiJXiinrof  xal 
^^v  ToidSe.  So  ii.  86,  6  Kpijfios  Kcd  6  BpaalSat  Kal  ol  AWoi  r(av  ILe\<nrovv7ial(aif 
'porriyol  .  .  wafitKeXe^ayro  Kol  i\e^  ToidSe,  In  the  case  of  the  political 
'^hes,  the  only  similar  instance  is  when  a  single  speech  is  given  as  made 
f  the  two  spokesmen  of  the  Flataeans  (irpord^ayret  aipwv  airrQif  ^Aardfiaxlnf 
'  .  Kal  Ad/cova).  It  is  obviously  a  different  case  when  a  speech  is  assigned 
'^iivoya  collectively  (i.  32,  ol  KepKvpcuoi (\€(ay  rotdde,  etc.),  when  one  would 
**k  for  the  rest.  (2)  The  military  harangue  is  sometimes  introduced  in 
'^  which  imply  that  it  was  made  several  times  over ;  thus  iv.  91 
Fondas),  TpoffKoXQp  iK&arovi  irard  X6xot;f,  iir<as  fi^  ddp6ot  iKXiiroiey  rd  dirXa, 
*<>€  .  .  X^Twr  Toiddt,  Cf.  vi.  68  (Nicias),  icord  re  (0vri  i7riTapiCi)w  (Koara  Kal 
'^turiroMe  xopeiceXeurro.  (Cf.  ijri'wapiojy  t6 aTfiaT6ire8op  irapeifcXtfvero,  iv.  94.) 
^iL  76  Nicias  hrvwapiCnf  iOdfxrvpi  re  koX  TapcfivOeiro,  /3o^  re  x/x^M^<^  ^t* 
Aor  iKdffTois  Ka0*  of^s  ytyyoiro,  Kot  pw\6/j.eifos  «f  M  TKturrw  yeyuyUricuy 
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would  have  attained  the  object  by  comments  prefixed  or  added 
to  his  narrative  of  the  operations.    Thus  Archidamus,  address- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  officers  before  the  first  invasion  of  Attica, 
dwells  on  the  certainty  of  the  Athenians  being  stung  into 
giving  battle  when  they  see  their  lands  ravaged.^    This  serves 
to  heighten  the  reader's  sense  of  the  provocation  offered,  and 
of  the  difficulty  which  Pericles  must  have  had  in  restraining  his 
fellow-citizens.*    Sometimes  the  speech  of  the  general  on  one 
side  is  as  distinctly  a  reply  to  the  general  on  the  other  as  if  it 
had  been  delivered  in  debate.     The  Peloponnesian  captains, 
exhorting  their  men  before  the  action  in  the  Corinthian  Gti1( 
tell  them  that,  though  naval  skill  is  much^  it  cannot  avail 
against  courage.*      Phormio,  exhorting  the  Athenian  crews, 
tells  them,  as  if  in  retort,  that  though  courage  is  invaluable, 
their  decisive  advantage  is  in  their  naval  skilL^     Pagondas^ 
before  the  battle  of  Delium,  tells  the  Boeotians  that  they  must 
fight,  even  beyond  their  own  border,  for  the  safety  of  Boeotia^ 
and  reminds  them  that  their  fathers  secured  it  for  a  time  by 
defeating  the  Athenians  at  Coroneia.^    Demosthenes  tells  the 
Athenians  that  they  must  fight,  even  on  Boeotian  ground,  to 
protect  Attica,  and  reminds  them  of  the  Athenian  victory  over 
the  Boeotians  at  Oenophyta.®    The  speech  of  Brasidas  to  his  men 
ou  his  Illyrian  expedition  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  contrast 
between    Hellenic    and  barbarian   warfare;^  bis  speech  at 
Amphipolis  serves  to  explain  his  tactics.®    The  harangue  of 
Nicias  before  the  last  sea-fight  at  Syracuse  marks  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  action   as  "a  land-battle  on   board  ship' 
{ire^ofiax^o.  airo  ve&p),  and  at  the  same  time  sums  up  for  the 
reader  the  whole  meaning  of  that  supreme  crisis,  when,  tf 
Nicias  reminds  the  men  about  to  embark,  the  fleet  is  all  that 
remains  of  Athens  and  her  great  name.*    This,  and  the  cor- 
responding speech  of  Gylippus  on  the  Syracusanside,*^  arein* 
high  degree  powerful  and  pathetic ;  so,  above  all,  is  the  W 


I' '  "^ 

1  Thuc.  ii.  11.  *  ii.  69  f.  « iL  87.         I'L- 

*ii.  89.  *iv.  92.  •if.Vk 

7  iv.  126.  •  rifv  iwUfouuf  ^pdo-ou,  ▼.  9. 

*  vii.  61-64,  4  inrdXoiTos  x6Xis  koI  rb  lUya.  Arabia  rwr  'A^^|Pwr. 
"  vii.  65. 
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peech  of  Nicias  before  the  retreat.^  Nowhere  else,  perhaps, 
as  Thucydides  given  so  free  a  scope  to  his  own  rhetorical 
ower ;  yet  even  here  it  is  strictly  subordinated  to  his  primary 
urpose — that  of  faithfully  presenting  the  cardinal  facts  of  the 
tuation  as  he  conceived  them. 

§  8.  The  expression  of  character  in  the  Thucydidean 
>eeches  has  the  same  kind  of  limitation  which  was  generally 
3served  in  Attic  tragedy.  It  is  rather  typical  than  individual, 
hucydides  seizes  the  broad  and  essential  characteristics  of  the 
peaker,  and  is  content  with  marking  these.  We  are  seme- 
mes reminded  of  the  direct  simplicity  with  which  the  epic  or 
'agio  heroes  introduce  themselves :  "  I  am  Odysseus,  the 
larvel  of  men  for  all  wiles,  and  my  fame  goes  up  to  heaven." 
I  am  pious  Aeneas,  renowned  above  the  stars."*  "  You  voted 
)r  war,"  says  Pericles,  "  and  now  you  are  angry  with  me, — a 
lan  who  deems  himself  second  to  none  in  discerning  and 
xpounding  the  right  course, — a  man  devoted  to  his  country  and 
»roof  against  corruption."'  These  were  salient  points  in  the 
>ublic  character  of  Pericles  as  conceived  by  the  historian,^  and 
Lccordingly  Pericles  is  made  to  say  so.  The  fate  of  Nicias 
leemed  to  Thucydides  a  signal  example  of  unmerited  misfor- 
.une,  since  Nicias  had  been  remarkable  throughout  life  for  the 
practice  of  orthodox  virtue.*  And  so,  in  his  speech  before  the 
retreat  from  Syracuse,  Nicias  says,  "  The  tenor  of  my  life  has 
been  loyal  to  the  gods,  just  and  without  offence  among  men."* 


*  vii  76.  The  two  l&st  military  speeches  of  Nicias  take  something  of  the 
P^tical  character  from  the  fact  that,  as  he  says  in  both,  the  army  m  now  the 
^ :  dydpes  7d/>  v^Xif — a  striking  iUustration  of  Sophocles,  Otd,  Tyr,  56. 

'  Od  ix.  19  ;  Atn,  i  379 ;  cf.  Soph.  Otd,  Tyr.  8,  ai)rds  <M*  i\^\v0a,  |  6  wwt 
^•tt'df  Oltiwoxn  KoXoifUVOi. 
•  Thnc.  ii.  60.  *  ii.  65. 

>ii.  86,  ffffurra  ^^  tf^tof  Ar  rlof  yt  hr*  ifiw  'EXXi^rcor  is  toGto  Svcrvxios 
^^*^a$ai  Mi  r^w  waff  aw  it  dptriiw  wtwofUfffiipyp^  i'wvr'^Sevffiw :  t.e.  lit.,  his 
,^Qle  coone  of  life,  regulated  by  law  and  tradition  {vtwoiuffiUrti)  in  the 
'^^tion  of  virtue.  The  diprHi  of  Nicias  was  that  which  consists  in  fidelity 
'  the  established  observances  of  religion  and  to  received  notions  of  duty — 
'  distinguished  from  the  d/>rn^,  less  in  conformity  with  popular  concep- 
^tis,  which  Thucydides  can  stiU  recognise  in  such  a  man  as  Antiphon 
^68). 

*  Thnc.  viL  77,  voXXd  i»k9  is  $€ods  v6fitfJLCL  iedifnifuu,  iroXXd  di  it  dif0pt!nrovt 
^ma  Kol  di^cri^ora.    As  to  the  Letter  of  Nicias  (vii.  11-15),  its  ntbttanUcU 
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In  the  debate  at  Athens  on  the  Sicilian  expedition  Alcibiades 
is  introduced  by  a  prefatory  sketch  of  his  position  and  character. 
Thucydides  notices  his  ambition,  his  magnificence,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  horses  and  chariots,  the  licence  of  his  private 
life,  his  insolence,  his  public  efficiency,  his  personal  unpopu- 
larity,^ Then  Alcibiades  speaks,  and  begins  by  saying  in  so 
many  words  that  he  has  a  better  right  than  others  to  high 
command;  he  boasts  of  having  entered  seven  chariots  at 
Olyinpia ;  he  avows  that  he  does  not  regard  his  fellow-citizens 
as  his  equals ;  he  asks  whether  his  personal  unpopularity  inte^ 
feres  with  his  administrative  capacity.*  The  speech  is  merely 
the  sketch  developed.  It  is  the  character  of  Alcibiades,  as 
Thucydides  saw  its  salient  points,  condensed  in  a  dramatic 
form ;  but  it  is  not  such  a  speech  as  Alcibiades  could  conceiv- 
ably have  made  on  this  occasion,  or  indeed  on  any.  Thucy- 
dides has  given  us  distinct  portraits  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  but  these  portraits  are  to  be  found  in  the 
clearly  narrated  actions  of  the  men;  the  words  ascribed  to 
them  rarely  do  more  than  mark  the  stronger  lines  of  character; 
they  seldom  reveal  new  traits  of  a  subtler  kind.  The  tendency 
of  Thucydides  was  less  to  analyse  individual  character  than  to 
study  human  nature  in  its  general  or  typical  phenomena.  His, 
observation  was  directed,  first,  towards  motives  and  passions 
which  may  be  considered,  in  regard  to  practical  politics,  as 
universal  influences:'  next,  towards  the  collective  attributes 
which  distinguish  whole  communities  from  each  other.  Thus 
the  normal  Spartan  character  is  exhibited  in  its  merits  and  its 
defects.*  The  political  character  of  the  Athenians  is  arraigned 
and  defended ;  ^  their  intellectual  character  is  illustrated  in  its 
strength  and  its  weakness.*  And  Thucydides  shows  a  desire 
to  comprehend  these  conceptions  of  national  character  in  for- 
mulas, which  he  gives  as   epigrams  to  his  speakers.     The 

genuineness  might  perhaps  be  aigued  from  the  fact  that,  while  it  dweDi  ab 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  armament,  there  is  no  attempt  to  excuse  his  o«> 
delay  and  his  failure  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Gylippns  ;  bat  the  manaff 
of  its  introduction  (di7XoD<ray  Toidde)  seems  to  indicate  the  cawijjowfias  ^ 
Thucydides.  "^ 

^  yf  15.  t  vi.  li. 

'  iii.  82  §  2,  yiyv6fi€Pa  fUw  koI  del  iffifjia^a  Ifwt  6^  ^  a^  ^is  rQ^  dp0pAww  i 
*  i.  68-72,  80-86.  •  i,  68-72,  73-78.  •  ii  37 1 ;  iii,  87-4a 
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spartan  disposition,  says  an  Athenian,  might  be  described  as 
>ne  which  regards  everything  that  is  pleasant  as  honourable, 
Jid  everything  that  is  expedient  as  just.^  The  Athenians,  says 
,  Corinthian,  are,  in  brief,  men  who  will  neither  rest  nor  allow 
►thers  to  rest.*  Athens,  says  Pericles,  might  be  described  as 
he  school  of  Greece,  and  the  Athenian  nature  as  the  most 
fracefully  versatile  in  the  world.* 

§  9.  Those  cases  in  which  Thucydides  gives  merely  a  brief 
ummary  *  of  a  speech  or  debate  suggest  how  slight  the  mate- 
ials  may  often  have  been  which  he  worked  up  in  the  oratorical 
orm.  The  political  or  ethical  reflections  with  which  the 
oeagre  outlines  were  filled  up  were  doubtless  supplied  in 
irge  measure  by  Thucydides  himself.  The  speeches,  taken 
Itogether,  are  pervaded  by  certain  general  conceptions,  ex- 
pressed in  formulas  more  or  less  constant,  which  indicate 
inity  of  authorship.  But  it  cannot  be  said,  in  the  same 
;»ise,  that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  one  mind.  They  do, 
ndeed,  suggest  certain  intellectual  habits,  but  it  is  seldom 
K>ssible  to  distinguish  between  opinions  or  modes  of  thought 
?hich  were  in  the  air,  and  such  as  may  have  been  proper 
0  Thucydides.  Nor  would  much  be  gained  if  we  could. 
!lie  real  interest  of  the  speeches  in  this  aspect  is  something 
Qore  than  biographical ;  it  is  their  interest  as  a  contribution  to 
he  intellectual  history  of  a  transitional  period  in  an  age  of 
ingular  mental  energy.  The  age  of  faith  was  passing  by,  and  a 
ational  basis  for  ethics — which  were  then  included  in  politics 
—was  only  in  process  of  being  sought.  Thucydides  is  here  the 
epresentative  of  a  time  which,  for  the  most  part,  could  no 
3nger  believe  with  Herodotus,  but  which  had  not  yet. learned 


»  V.  105.  •  L  70. 

'  n.  41.  I  regard  the  Melian  dialogue  as  neither  less  nor  more  historical 
lan  those  speeches  in  which  Thucydides  had  to  rely  on  a  slight  knowledge 
\  the  ^fiwoffa  yptb/iJi.  I  cannot  suppose,  with  Classen,  that  Thucydides  had 
ly  written  documents  to  go  upon.  The  frankness  of  the  Athenians,  which 
rote  finds  startling,  is  Thucydidean  :  his  wish  to  portray  ruling  motives  is 
Tonger  than  his  regard  for  dramatic  nicety. 

*  JB.g.  i.  72  (where  the  general  lines  of  the  discourse  in  73-78  are  indi- 
ited) ;  iy.  21  (the  general  sense  of  Gleon's  answer  to  the  Spartan  envoys) ; 
\  58  and  vi.  32  (debates  at  Gela  and  Syracuse) ;  viii.  53  (debate  at  Athens 
L  411  B.O.),  etc. 
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to  bring  a  Socratic  method  to  bear  on  generalisations.  He 
appears — so  far  as  he  is  revealed  at  all — as  a  thinker  of  intense 
earnestness,  with  a  firm  and  subtle  apprehension  of  his  chosen 
subject,  alike  in  its  widest  bearings  and  in  its  minutest  details ; 
and  of  profound  sensibility  in  regard  to  the  larger  practical 
aspects,  that  is  the  political  aspects,  of  human  destiny.  He  has 
neither  a  dogmatic  religion  nor  a  system  of  ethics.  He  cleaves 
to  positive  fact ;  his  generalisations  rarely  involve  a  speculative 
element,  but  are  usually  confined  to  roistering  the  aggr^ate 
results  of  observation  upon  human  conduct  in  given  circum- 
stances. In  the  spirit  of  a  sceptical  age  he  makes  his  speakers 
debate  questions  of  political  or  personal  morality  to  which  no 
definite  answer  is  offered.  In  Plato's  Oorgias  Callides  distin- 
guishes between  "natural"  and  "conventional"  justice,  contend- 
ing that "  natural  justice  "  entitles  the  strong  to  oppress  the 
weak,  and  that  "  conventional  justice  "  is  merely  a  device  of  the 
weak  for  their  own  protection.^  In  the  Republic  Thrasymachns 
defends  a  similar  doctrine,  namely,  that "  justice  is  another's 
good  and  the  interest  of  the  stronger,  and  that  injustice  is  a 
man's  own  profit  and  interest,  though  injurious  to  the  weaker."' 
The  sophist  Hippias,  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  ai^es  in  a 
like  strain  that  justice  and  law  are  merely  arbitrary  and  con- 
ventional' This,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
sophistical  dialectic  in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  The  Athenian 
speakers  in  his  History  defend  the  aggressive  policy  of  Athens 
by  arguments  which  rest  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as 
those  of  the  Platonic  Callicles  and  Thrasymachus.^  But  the 
historian  is  content  to  state  their  case  from  their  own  point  of 
view ;  he  does  not  challenge  the  doctrine — as  the  Platonic 
Socrates  does — by  comments  of  his  own.  The  victims  of 
aggression,  indeed,  the  Plataeans  or  Melians,  appeal  to  a  higber 
justice  than  the  right  of  might,  and  Thucydides  hints  that  his 
sympathies  are  with  them ;  ^  but  that  is  all.  The  abstention  is 
characteristic.     On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  he  evinces  a 


>  Plato,  Oorgias,  p.  4S2,  c.  3S.  •  i?q>.  p.  367  a 

•  Xen.  Mem,  iv.  4.  14.  *  feuc  v.  105 ;  tL  82^. 

*  Not  expreaoly,  but  by  the  naked  repuLnveneM  in  which  he  ezhibtti  Um 
'*  right  of  might." 
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personal  liking  for  moral  nobleness,^  but  refrains  from  deliver- 
ing moral  judgments,*  as  if  these  would  imply  laws  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  affirm  or  deny.  But  he  insists  on  dis- 
covering a  rational  basis  for  action.  If  a  man  or  a  State  pursues 
a  certain  line  of  policy,  there  must  be  some  intelligible  reasons, 
he  feels,  which  can  be  urged  for  it.  This  desire  to  enter  into 
the  mind  of  the  actors — to  find  the  motive  behind  the  deed, 
and  to  state  it  with  all  possible  logical  force — is  the  mainspring 
of  the  oratory  in  Thucydides,  in  so  far  as  this  is  his  own 
creation.  It  is  an  element  of  dramatic  vividness ;  sometimes 
also  of  dramatic  untruth,  when  the  reasonings  supplied  by  the 
liistorian  to  his  actors  are  subtler  than  would  probably  have 
cxK^urred  to  the  speakers  or  commended  themselves  to  the 
hearers.  Thucydides  is  a  philosophical  historian,  in  the  sense 
that  he  wishes  to  record  the  exact  truth,  in  a  form  which 
may  be  serviceable  for  the  political  instruction  of  mankind. 
But  he  has  not,  in  the  sense  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  a  theory  of 
ethics  or  politics.  Thucydides  groups  the  observed  facts  of 
practical  politics,  but  without  attempting  to  analyse  their 
ultimate  laws.  It  might  be  possible  to  piece  together  Thucy- 
didean  texts  and,  by  filling  up  a  few  gaps,  to  form  a  tolerably 
coherent  system  of  doctrine ;  but  the  process  would  be  artificial 
and  delusive.  Possibly  a  Shakespeare  might  re-create  Thucy- 
dides from  the  fragments  of  his  personal  thought,  but  the  breath 
of  life  would  be  the  poet's  gift;  the  broken  lights  are  all 
that  really  remain.  The  paradoxes  of  one  age  are  said  to 
be  the  truisms  of  the  next,  but  the  violent  contrast  sug- 
gested by  the  epigram  is  hardly  the  important  point  to  seize 
if  we  desire  to  trace  the  growth  of  opinion.  There  was  a 
moment  when  the  so-called  paradoxes  were  neither  paradoxes 
nor  as  yet  truisms,  but  only  rather  new  and  intelligent  opinions, 
seen  to  be  such  against  the  foil   of  notions  which  were  de- 

^  As  ProfeBSor  Sellar  says  ("  CharacteriBtics  of  Thucydides,*'  Oxford  Essays, 
1S57):  "  His  own  feeling  shines  out  in  such  expressions  as  this,—*  Simple- 
mindedness,  which  is  mostly  an  ingredient  in  noble  natures  '  (iii.  S3).  The 
speeches  attributed  to  Pericles  are  especiaUy  expressive  of  generous  ideas  of 
man." 

*  It  is  enough  to  instance  the  manner  in  which  he  relates  without  comment 
the  treachery  of  Paches  to  Hippias  (iii.  MJ,  and  the  assassination  of  two 
thonaaiid  Hdota  by  the  Spartans  (iv.  80). 
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caying,  but  had  not  quite  gone  out.  For  instance,  when 
Thucydides  makes  his  speakers  say,  as  he  so  often  does,  that 
the  future  is  uncertain,^  we  do  more  justice  to  the  originality 
of  the  remark  if  we  remember  that  in  the  time  of  Thucydides 
there  were  those  who  thought  that  the  future  was  very  fre- 
quently indicated,  at  great  moments,  by  signs  from  the  gods. 
Herodotus,  for  example,  would  have  disputed  the  statement 
that  the  future  is  uncertain,  if  it  had  been  placed  before  him  as 
an  unlimited  proposition  covering  such  crises  as  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.'  The  same  consideration  applies  to  many  of  the 
political  or  moral  aphorisms,  which  may  be  r^rded  as  those 
of  Thucydides  himself.  They  are  in  silent  controversy  with 
some  unexpressed  dissidence  of  contemporaries.  The  principle 
of  tacit  contrast  pervades  the  whole  History,  as  in  the  Funeral 
Oration  the  picture  of  Athens  requires  to  be  supplemented  by 
a  mental  picture  of  the  Sparta  to  which  it  is  opposed.'  This 
was  of  the  inmost  nature  of  Thucydides :  the  reluctance  "  to 
speak  at  superfluous  length  "^  was  deep  in  him.  His  general 
views  must  be  measured  both  by  the  credulity  and  by  the 
higher  scepticism  of  a  naive  age;  so  gauged,  they  are  never 
commonplaces,  but,  at  the  least,  hints  for  a  part  of  the  history 
which  he  has  not  told  in  words,  because  he  did  not  distinctly 
conceive  that  it  could  ever  need  to  be  told.  "Fortune," 
Tvyr\,  is  the  name  by  which  he  usually  designates  the  in- 
calculable element  in  human  life ;  but  this  "  fortune "  is  no 
blind  chance ;  it  is,  as  he  once  explains  it,  "  the  fortune  given 
by  heaven  "  (17  rxryr]  Ik  rov  Beiov),  the  inscrutable  dispensation 
of  a  divine  Providence.^  The  course  of  this  fortune  not  only 
baflBes  prediction,  but  is  sometimes  directly  opposed  to  the 
reasonable  beliefs  of  men  concerning  the  source  which  dispenses 
it.  Thrice  only  in  the  long  tragedy  of  the  war,  as  Thucydides 
imfolds  it,  do  men  appeal  expressly  to  the  gods,  invoking  the 

*  B.g.  iv.  62,  rb  dardBpLrp-op  rod  fiiWoyros  uf  ixl  xXeurror  Kftaret:  vi.  9,  wepi 
TUP  dtpat^iov  Kod  fu\X6pTUP  Kitfdwtdeiw  :  ii.  42,  to  d^wis  toO  KaTop$(M>fiaTot :  ii.  87, 
wofjdffcu  Tcui  rt^xcuf  iv^x^<^^^  <r4>dW€a$cu  to^  dpBpiinrmn^  etc 

*  Se«  e.g.  Her.  i.  45,  deiav  tu  fun  ,  ,  ,  xpoeffiffiauft  rA  fUWowTa  iff€v0eu :  ti. 
37,  ^cX^ei  84  KUfs  xpoffrifxcUptuf  6  )?66f,  «r.r.X.  On  the  omens,  prodigies,  dreams, 
etc.,  in  Herodotus,  see  Mure,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  6,  §  3,  and  Rawlinson,  i.  71  f. 

*  Esp.  ii.  37  and  39. 

*  fuiKprrropnt^ :  i.  68,  ii.  36,  iv.  59.  »  v.  104. 
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lame  of  religion,  in  their  agony,  against  tyrannous  strength ; 
hrice  the  power  behind  the  veil  is  deaf,  thrice  the  hand  of  the 
ivenger  is  withheld,  and  the  miserable  suppliant  is  struck 
[own  by  the  secure  malignity  of  man.  The  Plataeans  appeal  to 
he  altars  which  had  witnessed  the  consecration  of  Greek 
iberty,^  and  the  Spartans  kill  them  in  cold  blood.  The 
kf  elians  are  confident  against  the  Athenians  as  the  righteous 
gainst  the  unjust;^  their  city  is  sacked,  their  men  are  slain, 
heir  women  and  children  enslaved.  Nicias,  after  the  great 
Lefeat  at  Syracuse,  believes  that  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  must 
tow  be  exhausted,  and  has  a  firm  hope,  based  on  a  good  life, 
or  himself  and  his  followers ;'  but  the  wretched  remnant  of 
lis  defeated  army  are  in  great  part  butchered  as  they  slake 
heir  thirst  with  the  bloody  water  of  the  Assinarus ;  he  himself 
s  put  to  death  lest  he  should  tell  tales  under  torture,  and  the 
iXLTvivors  pass  into  a  horrible  slavery.  Thucydides  feels  that 
the  ways  of  Heaven  are  hard  to  imderstand,  but  he  does  not 
(complain  of  them ;  they  are  matters  not  for  reasoning  but  for 
resignation.^  He  regards  the  fear  of  the  gods  as  a  potent  check 
on  the  bad  impulses  of  men,  and  notices  the  loss  of  this  fear^ 
RS  a  grave  symptom  of  moral  anarchy.  As  to  omens,  oracles, 
Eknd  similar  modes  of  seeking  miraculous  light  or  aid,  he  no- 
where denies  the  possibility  of  such  light  or  aid  being  occasion- 
ally given,  though  his  contempt  is  excited  by  the  frequency  of 
imposture;*  this,  however,  he  would  aflBrm — that  such  re- 
sources are  not  to  be  tried  unti}  all  resources  within  human 
control  have  been  tried  in  vain.^  There  is  one  way  only, 
Thucydides  holds,  by  which  man  can  certainly  influence  his 
own  destiny,  and  that  is  by  bringing  an  intelligent  judgment 
(71^/117)  to  bear  on  facts.  Some  have  traced  the  influence  of 
Anaxagoras  in  the  prominence  which  Thucydides  gives  to  the 
intellectual  principle;  but  no  such  prompting  was  needed 
by  a  strong  imderstanding  of   sceptical   bent,  and  it  may 

'  iii.  59  §  2.  *  v.  104,  6^101  xp6f  oit  ductdovt, 

'  vii.  77  §  4,  Kcd  iifiSt  €Ikos  pw  rd  tc  dxb  roO  0€oO  iXwl^w  ipruirrepa  l^u^. 
cUtov  yiip  dw*  tvbrOnf  d^uirepOL  Ifdri  iafju^v  1j  ^>$6vw, 

*  ii.  64,  ^peof  re  xf^  ^^  "^^  daifi6yia  dpayxalus  rd  re  dwb  r(av  woKefduw 
dp9p€Un,  •  ii.  53 ;  ui.  82. 

*  E.g,  ii.  21 ;  t.  26,  103 ;  vii.  50  (of  Nicias),  ^  koI  dyoM  Oeiafffitp  re  Kal  rip 
roioirip  wpoffK€lp£wos,  ^  y.  103. 
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be  obsei*ved  that  Thucydides  has  at  least  not  adopted  the 
language  of  Anaxagoras.^  It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
Athenian  character,  as  portrayed  in  Thucydides,  to  recog- 
nise intelligence  as  the  true  basis  of  action  and  the  true  root 
of  courage,^  instead  of  regarding  mental  culture  as  adverse 
to  civic  loyalty  and  warlike  spirit.*  If  soothsayers  cannot  give 
us  prescience,  reason  well  used  can  enable  such  a  man  as 
Themistocles  at  least  to  conjecture  the  future.*  In  a  trial  of 
human  forces  the  chances  baffle  prediction,  but  superiority  in 
ideas  {^lavoiaC)  is  a  sure  ground  of  confidence.*  Yet  the  man 
of  sound  judgment  will  not  presume  on  this  confidence,  for  be 
will  remember  that  the  other  element,  "  fortune,"  is  beyond  his 
control.*  Justice,  rightly  understood,  is  the  "  common  good,*' 
and  is  identical  with  true  self-interest.®  As  the  remorseless 
exaction  of  an  extreme  penalty,  "justice"  may  be  opposed  to 
"  equity ;"®  or  as  a  moral  standard,  it  may  be  opposed  to  "self- 
interest"  in  the  lower  sense.^^  And  self-interest,  when  thos 
opposed  to  justice,  can  appeal  to  "the  inmiemorial  usage,"" 
believed  to  obtain  among  the  gods,  and  so  certainly  established 
among  men  that  it  may  plausibly  be  called  a  sort  of  natmal 
necessity ,^^ — that  the  stronger  shall  rule  the  weaker.  No 
speaker  in  Thucydides  goes  quite  so  far  as  Callicles  in  the 
Gorgias,  or  proclaims  this  to  be  "natural"  as  distinguished 
from  "  conventional "  justice.  It  is  not  said  to  be  just,  bnt 
only  natural  and  not  unreasonable."  The  argument  against 
capital  punishment,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Diodotufl, 
rests  on  the  observation  that  no  restraints  have  yet  been 
devised  which  can  be  trusted  to  keep  human  passions  in  check. 

^  yoOf,  in  Thucydides,  occurs  only  in  the  phrases  iv  vtp  (x^v  (to  intend),  r^ 
woDw  ix^ip  'Tpdt  rt,  or  Tpoaix^iy,  and  Karii  woOw,  "to  one's  mind.*'  Thegeoaal 
term  for  the  power  of  the  intellect  is  ypti)firf,  with  which  dtdroca  and  §inf9 
are  sometimes  nearly  synonymous. 

*  ii.  40  §  2  ;  62,  §  6. 

'  As  Archidamus  does  (i.  S4),  and  Cleon  (iiL  37). 

*  i.  138,  TUP  fuWSyTUfy  i-rl  TXeiarw  toO  yevriaofjbhov  Si/Mrrot  eUwrr^, 
•i.  84§3;  vi.  11§6.  •  iv.  64. 

7  rb  Kotvbp  dyaSby,  v.  90.  •  i.  41.  •  iii«  40;  rr.  W. 

"  i.  76,  79  ;  iii.  56  ;  V.  90  ;  iv.  61.  "  i.  76,  rh  dtl  KoBtrHn. 

"  V.   105,  iiyodfieOa  ydp  rb  re  Bttov  b^jj  rb  dvOpi»nrei&^  re  <ra^ut  9tk  tvff^ 
^b  0(^e(i^  dvayKalas,  od  hv  Kpar^,  Apx^^'     OL  iv,  61,  vi.  87. 
^  vi.  85,  o^dip  SXoyop  Uri  koI  ^vfi^pow. 
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Legislators  have  gone  through  the  whole  list  of  possible  penal- 
ties, and  even  the  prospect  of  death  is  found  insufficient  to 
deter  those  who  are  goaded  by  want  or  ambition,  and  tempted 
by  opportunity.^  The  friendship  of  men  and  of  communities 
must  be  founded  in  the  first  place  on  a  persuasion  of  mutual 
benevolence,  and  on  some  congeniality  of  character;*  but  in 
the  long-run  the  only  sure  bond  between  States  is  identity  of 
interests.'  The  Peloponnesian  league  is  loose  just  because  the 
interests  diverge.*  In  default  of  a  common  interest,  the  only 
guarantee  for  an  alliance  is  balanced  fear.*  Similarly,  in  the 
relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  patriotism  is  enforced  by 
the  dependence  of  private  on  public  welfare.*  Pericles  even 
says  that  no  fair  or  just  legislation  can  be  expected  from 
citizens  who  have  not  such  a  stake  in  the  country  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  lives  of  children.^  The  distinctive  merits  of  an 
oligarchy — always  provided  that  it  is  constitutional,  and  not  of 
the  narrow  type  which  Thucydides  calls  a  "dynasty"^ — are 
fairly  recognised  in  the  History.  Archidamus  and  Brasidas 
claim  stability,  moderation  and  disciplined  loyalty  for  the 
Spartan  State.®  A  true  democracy  is  pictured  as  one  in  which 
three  elements  work  together  for  the  common  good :  the  rich 
are  the  guardians  of  property,  the  able  men  offer  counsel, 
and  the  mass  of  the  citizens  decide  on  the  opinions  laid  before 
them.^®  Democracy  was  the  form  of  government  under  which 
Athens  had  been  greatest  and  most  free :"  and  the  best  phase  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  in  his  recollection,  Thucydides  says, 
was  just  after  the  Eevolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  since  then 
the  oligarchic  and  popular  elements  were  judiciously  tempered.^* 
Destiny  may  alter  the  part  which  a  State  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  its  institutions  may  require  to  be  modified 
accordingly.    Thus  the  Corinthians  say  to  the  Spartans,  "  Your 

» ill.  45  §3.  "iii.  10.  M.  124.  M.  141. 

» rh  d^lraXw  d4os,  iii.  11 ;  cl  iv.  92.  «  ii.  60.  '  ii.  44. 

'  The  dwo/rrela  {06  iitrh.  vbtuj»t  onconstitutioiial)  of  Thebee  in  the  Persian 
wm  is  opposed  to  the  later  6\Kyap^a  IffA^ofiot^  iii.  62. 

» i.  84  ;  iv.  126  §  4. 

^  vi.  39  (Hermocratee) ;  cf.  iL  37  (Pericles).      It  is  only  Alcibiades   (at 
Sparta)  who  naes  diifiMcparta  in  a  narrow  and  bad  senBe,  as  a  synonym  for 
imXcurla  irXi^ovt   (yi.  89). 
a  vi.  89  8  6.  "  viii.  97. 
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system  is  out  of  date  if  you  are  to  cope  with  Athens.  In 
politics,  as  in  art,  improvements  must  prevail.  Fixed  institu- 
tions are  best  for  a  city  at  peace.  But  the  call  to  manifold 
enterprise  imposes  the  need  of  manifold  development.  Hence 
— owing  to  their  varied  experience — the  Athenians  have  been 
'greater'  innovators  than  you."^  The  analogy  suggested  here 
between  politics  and  a  progressive  art  ^  is  the  more  significant 
when  it  is  remembered  what  the  historian's  age  had  seen 
accomplished  in  sculpture,  architecture  and  drama.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  imqualified  censures  of  demo- 
cracy which  occur  in  Thucydides,  and  the  only  protests  against 
change  as  such,  are  ascribed  to  the  "  violent "  Cleon  and  the 
"  licentious  "  Alcibiades.' 

§   10.    The  choice   of  moments  for  the   introduction  of 
speeches  is  not,  with  Thucydides,  a  matter  of  rhetorical  caprice^ 
but  has  an  intelligible  relation  to  the  general   plan  of  his 
work.      A  speech    or    debate  reported  in    the   direct  fom 
always  signalises  a  noteworthy  point  in  the  inner  or  mental 
history  of  the  war,  as  distinguished  from  the  narrative  of  its 
external  facts:  it  announces  thought's  and  arguments  which 
exercised  an  important  influence,  and  which  therefore  require 
to  be  apprehended  with  the  utmost  possible  distinctness.    The 
event  which  furnishes  the  occasion  for  inserting  a  speech  need 
not  be  of  first-rate  importance  in  itself,  if  only  it  is  typical  of 
its  kind,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  dramatic  exhibition  of 
reasonings  which  applied  to  several  similar  cases.    The  destrao- 
tion  of  Plataea  by  Sparta  was  an  impressive  event ;  but  its 
effect  on  the  general  course  of  the  war  would  scarcely  hate 
warranted  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  Plataean  and 
Theban  pleadings,^  if  the   occasion  had  not  been  a  typical 
illustration  of  Spartan  and  Theban  policy.     Such,  again,  is  the 
case  of  Mitylene,  viewed  as  exemplifying  the  relation  between 

U  71. 

*  *'  Among  early  inquirers  into  the  nature  of  human  action  the  arti  hdps^ 
to  fill  up  the  void  of  speculation."  (Prof.  Jowett,  Introduction  to  /^Is^' 
Hepublic. ) 

*  iil  37  §  3 ;  vi.  is  §  7.  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  od  Stf/unudi  wapca^^ 
Alcibiades  in  vi.  2S ;  cf.  vi.  15,  where  the  same  term  is  applied  to  him  ai  in 
i.  132  to  Pausanias. 

*  iii  63-69,  61-67. 
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Athens  and  her  subject  allies ;  and  the  dramatic  form  is  given 
accordingly,  not  merely  to  the  Athenian  debate  on  Mitylene, 
but  also  to  the  appeal  of  the  Mityleneans  at  Olympia.^  The 
speech  of  Brasidas  at  Acanthus  is  given  in  the  direct  form  as 
a  specimen  of  Ms  persuasive  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  the 
cities  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.^  The  rival  overtures  of 
Athens  and  Syracuse  to  Camarina  have  a  similarly  represen- 
tative character  in  relation  to  the  wavering  neutrality  of  the 
Sicilian  cities,  and  accordingly  the  direct  form  is  given  to  the 
arguments  of  Euphemus  and  of  Hermocrates.*  The  absence  of 
speeches  in  the  Eighth  Book  has  been  reckoned  among  the 
proofs  that  this  book  had  not  received  the  author's  last 
touches.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Thucydides  was  pre- 
vented by  death  from  completing  or  revising  the  Eighth 
Book :  *  but  if  his  general  practice  is  considered,  the  argument 
from  the  absence  of  speeches  will  appear  questionable. 
Much  of  the  Eighth  Book  is  occupied  with  negotiations,  either 
clandestine  or  indecisive,  or  both ;  and  in  a  period  of  similar 
character  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  Fifth  Book 
Thucydides  nowhere  employs  the  dramatic  form  *  It  cannot 
surprise  us  that  Thucydides  has  not  given  a  dramatic  emphasis 
to  the  mere  misrepresentations  by  which  Alcibiades  and  Chal- 
cideus  prevailed  on  the  Chians  to  revolt.®     The  Revolution 

*  iii.  9-14.  «  iv.  85-87.  *  v.  76-80 ;  82-86. 

^  Classen  examines  the  evidence  in  his  Vorbemerkungen  to  Book  viii. ,  with 
these  results  : — (1)  Book  viii.  was  left  unrevised,  owing  to  the  author's  death 
while  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  and  hence  several  inaccuracies  of  expression  or 
statement  remain  [cf.  e.g.  cc.  8  §  3-4 :  the  notice  of  the  ppaxeuL-KaupLaxia  in 
0.  80,  compared  with  c.  102 :  c.  89  §  2  (tQp  xdvv  ffTparrjyQVf  k.t.X.)  :  c.  90, 
§  1,  where  <r^Qv  recurs  four  times  in  a  few  lines :  c.  101  §  3,  where  the 
geographical  details  are  obscure].  (2)  Such  defects  of  the  text  were  early 
recognised,  but  for  a  long  time  no  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  them.  (3)  In 
the  Alexandrian  or  Roman  age  a  recension  of  the  whole  History  was  made,  of 
which  codex  Vaticanus  126  is  the  representative.  For  Books  i. — vi.  the  cases 
in  which  the  codex  Vaticanus  alone  has  the  true  reading  are  not  numerous  : 
in  vii.  they  are  more  so:  in  viii.  they  are  so  frequent  that  here  the  Vati- 
canus, as  compared  with  aU  the  other  mss.,  assumes  the  character  of  a 
revised  text. 

•Thuc.  V.  14-83  (422-416  B.C.).  In  Book  v.  the  direct  form  of  speech 
occurs  only  in  the  harangue  of  Brasidas  (v.  9)  and  the  Melian  dialogue 
(85-116). 

•  viii.  14. 

U 
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of  the  Four  Hundred  ceitainly  afforded  opportunities  for 
the  insertion  of  speeches  made  in  debate.  But  that  Revolution 
was  primarily  concerned  with  the  form  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution ;  its  special  importance  for  the  history  of  the  war  lay 
in  the  use  which  Alcibiades  was  making  of  it  to  procure  his 
own  recall.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  point  in  the  extant  part 
of  the  Eighth  Book  at  which  the  usual  practice  of  Thucydides 
would  lead  us  to  expect  the  dramatic  emphasis ;  and  just  here 
it  is  found.  Peisander  brings  his  opponents  to  admit  that  the 
case  of  Athens  is  desperate  without  the  help  of  Persia.  "  This, 
then,"  he  says,  "we  cannot  get,  unless  we  adopt  a  more 
temperate  policy,  and  concentrate  the  administration  in  fewer 
hands,  so  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  king,  .  .  .  and 
recall  Alcibiades,  the  only  man  living  who  can  gain  our  end."  ^ 
In  a  revision  of  the  book  Thucydides  would  possibly  have 
worked  up  the  speech  of  Peisander  at  greater  length.* 

§  11.  As  regards  the  language  of  the  speeches,  Thucydides 
plainly  avows  that  it  is  chiefly  or  wholly  his  own.'  The 
dramatic  truth,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  the  matter,  not  in  the 
form.  He  may  sometimes  indicate  such  broad  characteristics 
as  the  curtbluntness  of  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas  *  or  the  insolent 
vehemence  of  Alcibiades.^  But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little  dis- 
crimination of  style.  In  all  that  concerns  expression,  the 
speeches  are  essentially  the  oratorical  essays  of  the  historian 
himself  At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  composed  or  revised 
them,  the  art  of  Ehetoric  was  thoroughly  established  at  Athens. 
The  popular  dialectic  of  the  Sophists  had  been  combined  with 


1  viii.  53. 

'  The  absence  of  military  harangues,   too,   in  Book  viii.  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  absence  of  any  good  occasion  for  them.    The  sea-fights  at 
Euboea  (95)  and  Cyzicus  were  hardly  such :  and  the  narrative  breaks  off    / 
before  the  more  decisive  actions  of -^{flBHiliit  and  AegospotamL      The^' 
question  has  been  discussed  lately  in  an  essay,  Dt  Thucydidei  Opens  lAbn 
viii,  indole  ac  natura^  by  Paul  Hellwig  (HaUe,  1876). 

'  i.  22,  where  the  djcpl^ia  airii  riav  XexOivnav  is  opposed  to  the  (^furo^s 

*  i.  86,  Toifs  fUv  X6yovs  roi^  -roWoi^  rOv  *A$T^vaiotw  od  ytypitHrKta,  /c.r.X. 

'vi.  18  §  3,  TafAiedcffSat  i$  6<rop  povKdfuBa  Apx^iy  :  §  4,  ffTop^w/i€P  t6 
^p6vrifui,  etc. ,  where  the  scholiast  remarks  that  this  is  the  harshest  (yjcXy^raror) 
of  the  metaphors  in  Thucydides,  dAXd  jrard  *A\Kipid6fiP, 
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lessons  in  the  minute  proprieties  of  language.  Protagoras 
taught  correctness  in  grammatical  forms,^  Prodicus  in  the  use 
of  synonyms,^  The  Sicilian  Ehetoric  had  familiarised  Athenian 
speakers  with  principles  of  division  and  arrangement.*  Gorgias, 
with  his  brilliant  gift  of  expression,*  had  for  a  while  set  the 
fashion  of  strained  antithesis  and  tawdry  splendour.  It  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  character  of  his  mind  that  Thucy- 
dides  would  be  keenly  alive  to  what  was  hollow  and  false  in 
the  new  rhetoric.  Several  touches  in  the  History  show  that 
he  was  so.  Citizens  in  grave  debate  are  contrasted  with  men 
who  play  audience  to  the  empty  displays  of  sophists.^  A  con- 
tempt for  rhetorical  commonplace  is  frequently  indicated.  Thus 
Pericles  declines  to  dilate  on  the  legendary  glories  of  Athens  • 
or  on  the  advantages  of  patriotic  fortitude/  and  Hermocrates 
begs  to  be  excused  from  enlarging  on  the  hardships  of  war  ^  or 
the  blessings  of  peace,*  On  the  technical  side,  however,  Thucy- 
dides  shows  the  influence  of  the  new  art.  This  often  appears  in 
his  method  of  marshalling  topics  and  in  his  organisation  of  the 
more  elaborate  speeches.^^  It  is  seen  still  more  clearly  if  his 
style  is  compared  with  that  of  the  orator  Antiphon.  The 
extant  work  of  Antiphon  as  a  writer  of  speeches  for  the  law- 


1  dpBoiTciay  Plat.  Phaedr.  267  c. 

'  dpB&TVfi  ivoiiArw^  Plat.  EtUhyd,  p.  277  E. 

'  The  two  things  which  the  early  Sicilian  Rhetoric  most  sought  to  teach 
were  skiU  in  marshalling  facts  and  skill  in  arguing  probabilities :  cp.  AUic 
Orators,  vol.  i.  p.  cxviii  f. 

^  Cp.  ib.  i.  cxxiii.  Gorgias  was  not  properly  either  a  student  of  technical 
rhetoric  or  a  sophist. 

•  Thuc.  iii.  38  I  7.  (nxfuarup  [the  word  only  here  in  Thuc]  dtardis  ioiK&ret 
Ka6rifUyois  fi8Xk»  1j  wepl  'wdXeufS  fiovXtvofUpoit,  Cf.  §  5,  fierii  Katw&np-os  \&you 
draroffdai  Apurrou  Thucydides  thHce  uses  MSet^is,  but  only  once  in  reference  to 
oratory,  and  then  in  a  general,  not  in  a  technical  sense  (iii  42).  The  regular 
speakers  in  the  Ecclesia  are  thrice  spoken  of  as  /&i^opef ,  and  always  in  a  more 
or  less  unfavourable  tone  (ilL  40 ;  vi.  29 ;  viii  1). 

•  ii  36.  7  ii.  43.  8  iv.  69. 

•  iv.  62.  Ck>mpar6  what  Alcibiades  says  at  Sparta  in  declining  to  dwell  on 
the  evils  of  democracy — dXXd  xepl  6tio\ayovfiiyiis  iyolas  oitikv  hv  Kaiwhv  Xiyotro. 

^  As  in  the  Plataean  and  Theban  speeches  to  the  Spartaif  judges  (iii.  53-59, 
61-67),  in  the  speeches  of  Hermocrates  and  Athenagoras  to  the  Syracusan 
assembly  (vi.  33-34^  36-40),  and  in  the  Funeral  Oration.  We  can  recognise  a 
conscious  partition,  more  or  less  complete,  into  wpoolfuw,  wpMeait  (or  x/xurara- 
o-ffein}},  Ik^ifyviSf  wiffTtis,  irOicyos,  Op.  AtUc  Orators,  voL  L  pp.  36,  181 ;  ix.  422. 
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courts  falls  in  the  years  421-411  B.c.^  The  warmth  of  the 
terms  in  which  Thucydides  describes  him  as  "  a  master  of  device 
and  of  expression/'  * — a  phrase  identical  with  that  which  is 
ascribed,  as  a  definition  of  statesman-like  ability,  to  Pericles- 
testifies  at  least  to  an  intellectual  sympathy.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  for  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  historian 
was  the  pupil  of  the  orator.^  Thucydides  and  Antiphon  belong 
to  the  same  rhetorical  school,  and  represent  the  same  early  stage 
in  the  development  of  Attic  prose.  Both  writers  admit  words 
of  an  antique  or  a  decidedly  poetical  cast*  Both  delight  in 
verbal  contrasts,  pointed  by  insisting  on  the  precise  diflTerence 
between  terms  of  similar  import.^  Both  use  metaphors  rather 
bolder  than  Greek  prose  easUy  tolerated  in  its  riper  age.^  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  three  respects  in  which  the  composition 
of  Thucydides  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Antiphon.  First, 
Thucydides  has  a  pregnant  brevity  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  in  such  measure  for  a  practical  orator,  since  no  ordinary 


*  Of  his  extant  works,  Or,  v. ,  »f pi  toO  'H/xidov  ^vo\)y  may  be  referred  to  about 
417  B.C.,  and  Or.  vi,  ircpi  toO  x^P^^^^^  *o  al>out  412  B.a  Cp.  AUic  Oraion, 
i.  34,  58,  63. 

*  viii.  68,  KpdTiffTOi  ivOvfirjOrivou  .  .  .  koI  &  ypolrj  eliritv,  Cf.  ii.  60,  d?  ovlivbi 
otofiai  ijircrcjv  cTvai  ypQval  t€  tA  S^oyra  Kcd  ipfirjvfvirai  ToOra. 

*  Caecilius  of  Calacte,  in  the  Augustan  age,  conjectured  that  Thucydides  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Antiphon  ( VUt.  x.  Oratt. ) ;  Hermogenes  {repi  IB.  ii.  497) 
notices  the  belief  as  current,  but  rejects  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
guess,  resting  on  resemblance  of  style.     See  Attic  Orators,  i.  p.  4. 

^  E.g.  Antiphon  :  dXiriJptos — rotioj — vpocrpdxaiot — ivO^fuos — offTcUpta  (ii  8.  5) 
— ovdpihtrivov  <l>v\ov  (iv.  o.  2) — eiiBla,  (ii.  /9.  1) — x^P^^'^ery  (v.  78)— 0fXo^i>77yf  (ii 
fi.  12).  Thucydides  :  ircptwinj  {=(TKoirla,  iv.  86) — ax6v^<^  ("•  37) — foi^nfj 
(i.  121 ;  cf.  Pollux  i.  95,  rb  pav^drat  dvofid^tp  {roifs  va&ras)  rpayucitrrepctf — 4^0^- 
/uara  (iii.  58) — icrvafiivuiv  [=zi8pvffafiiytaPf  ib.) — K€Kfir)WT€S  (iii.  59) — weplpfwrot 
(iv.  64)^<f>v\oKpiv€7y  (vi.  18) — ^myXiryd^cr^eu  (vi  36),  and  many  more. 

*  E.g.  Antiphon:  yvwpiaroU — SiKaaral — So^aaral — Kpiral  (v,  94):  the  Tpdrropa 
tQ»  dKowrluv  distinguished  from  the  atnoi  tup  xadrffiArup  (ii  j9.  §  6)  :  rd  xaptfX't' 
iUvA  (rrfficlois  inffrGxrai^rd  8^  fiiXKovraTtKfnjplois  {ap.  Ammon.  127).  Thncydide* 
alrla — KaTtjyopla  (i.  68) :  <f>p6vrifia — KaTatppdvrffia — ai^xTIf^ — KaTa<f>p6wi^<rit  (ii  62) 
itravdarrfaav — atriarrja-ay  (iii."  ^9) — o^k  d^vverdnipov,  KaK(^vy€Tfar4pov  8i  (vi.  76) 
KaroiKlffai—i^oiKUrai  {ib.) — irapaXyeait — d^lwins  (i.  41) — 8oKov<ra — ^Hw^fihnf  (i  32) 
— Tpof irt/3ov\ei/fa» — dMT€Ti^ov\€6€iy  (i.  33) :  ducaarcU  .  .  .  <rta<^poyumU  (vi  87). 

•  E.g.  Antiphon:  rA  txyrt  Trjt  inroyj/las  eiy  rovroy  <f>ipovTa  (ii  7.  10):  larpoinr^ 
oTirxLas  (ii  /3.  13);  cf.  i.  7.  1  andii.  /3.  10.  Thucydides:  ^  iTian/tfiTi  fyyripisrrai 
(vi  18) — iarpbi  tijs  xdXeus  (vi.  14) — 8ov\diT6  <Pp6yrffia  rb  al^idtw  (ii.  61) — wilkeftos 
dUuos  8iddffKa\os  (iii  82) — •iviKXao'driyw,  (iii.  59),  etc. 
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hearer  could  have  followed  his  meaning  with  full  comprehen- 
sion.^ Secondly,  Thucydides  often  departs  not  only  from  the 
natural  but  from  the  rhetorical  order  of  words,  in  order  to  throw 
a  stronger  emphasis  on  the  word  which  is  the  key-note  to  the 
thought ;  and  in  this  again  he  is  seen  to  be  writing  for  readers, 
not  for  hearers.*  Thirdly,  the  strings  of  clauses,  forming  periods 
of  a  somewhat  loose  and  inartistic  kind,  are  longer  with  Thu- 
cydides than  with  Antiphon,  and  this  because  Thucydides  is 
striving  to  express  ideas  of  a  more  complex  nature.'  The 
originality  and  the  striking  interest  of  the  historian's  style  con- 
sists, in  fact,  in  this,  that  we  see  a  vigorous  mind  in  the  very 
act  of  struggling  to  mould  a  language  of  magnificent  but  im- 
mature capabilities.  Sometimes  the  direction  of  the  thought 
changes  in  the  moment  that  it  is  being  uttered.*  Then  arise 
obscurities  which  have  their  source  in  the  intense  effort  of 
Thucydides  to  be  clear  at  each  successive  moment — to  say 
exactly  what  he  means  at  that  moment.  The  strong  conscious- 
ness of  logical  coherence  then  makes  him  heedless  of  formal 
coherence.  The  student  of  Thucydides  has  one  consolation 
which  is  not  always  present  to  the  student  of  a  difBcult  writer. 
He  knows  that  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  hopeless  or  thankless 


^  This  brevity  appears  (1)  in  such  constructions  as  '^woxk^Im  aperrjs,  6ffai .  .  . 
(<T»rai  (ii  45),  or  rGnf  fUw  dpx^iy  r(a»  Ik  ditiyoeiffOcu  (sc.  dpx^it^f  i.  124)  ;  (2)  in 
the  suppression  of  a  clause  which  can  be  supplied  mentaUy,  as  often  before  a 
sentence  introduced  by  ydp  (cf.  i  120  ad  init.)  :  (3)  in  the  pregnant  use  of 
words,  asvi  11,  direp  iifias  iK4>o^v(n  {=z€K4*o^owr€S  X^ot/<ri).  Cic.  de,  Oral.  ii.  22, 
sententiis  magis  abundat  quam  verbis  .  .  .  ;  13,  ita  verbis  aptus  et  pressus 
est,  etc.  Quintb  x.  1,  densus  et  brevis  et  semper  sibi  instans.  Dionys.,  p.  792, 
says  that  it  belongs  to  Thucydides  ireipaaOai  8C  iXaxUrrwt^  iyoftdrun^  TXeirra 
(nt/jabfetv,  and  MarcelHnus,  §  50,  speaks  of  his  Oavfuurral  ppax^rrrrcs. 

'  JE.g.  iii.  39,  fierd  tCjp  jroXefwardruy  '^fias  ffrdm-es  8ia<f>6upai :  i.  33,  ^eyi^ercu  bi 
.  .  .  KoX^  ^  ^uvTvxUi  /card  iroXXd  r^  iifieripas  XP^^^  »  ^'  ^2,  oOf  {ir^eyeis  tpcurw 
ttnat  iffioLs  ^vpaxSauH  dtSovXCMrOcu  :  v.  91,  iirl  atimipl^  rw  to^  X&yovt  ipovfuw  rr/t 
vfieripas  ir6Xe(iit. 

'  Kg.  Such  a  sentence  as  that  in  Antiphon  v.  21,  ij  fUw  irp6<l>ourii  iKoriptp — 
droOatfeiv  ainhv  rbv  "Bpti>Sip^,  may  be  compared  in  general  structure  with  Thuc. 
vi.  82,  iifieit  ydp "  lut^es  Arres  .  .  .  ZupcM6<riot  8eSovXQa6aif  but  the  latter  has 
a  much  longer  series  of  clauses.  In  Thucydides  the  transition  from  a  simple 
string  of  clauses  to  a  period  properly  so  called  is  commonly  made  by  the  inser- 
tion of  explanatory  parentheses  introduced  with  ydp, 

*  E.g,  vii.  42,  roh  ^vpajcwfflois  ,  .  .  KaTdvXri^a  iyivero .  .  .  hpCtrrn,  ir.r.X. 
Cp.  iii  36,  vi.  24,  iv.  108,  etc. 
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task  of  unravelling  a  mere  rhetorical  tangle.    Every  new  light 
on  the  thought  is  sure  to  be  a  new  light  on  the  words.^ 

§  12.  The  practice  of  introducing  speeches  was  continued 
through  the  whole  series  of  Greek  and  Eoman  historians,  and, 
owing  to  its  classical  prestige,  even  maintained  itself  for  a  time 
in  modem  literature.  But  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  it  was  gradually  estranged  from  the  spirit  and  signifi- 
cance of  its  origin.  For  Xenophon,  the  idea  of  portraying 
character  in  deed  and  in  word  was  as  natural  as  for  Thucydides. 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  with  all  their  differ- 
ences, alike  belong  to  an  age  in  which  the  historian  draws 
from  life  and  for  life,  setting  forth  what  has  been  done  and 
said,  but  rarely  theorising  or  commenting.  In  the  political  life 
which  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  represent,  public  speech 
wielded  the  decisive  force;  but  while  the  main  purpose  of 
Thucydides  is  political,  that  of  Xenophon  is  rather  ethical 
Xenophon  introduces  direct  speech  or  dialogue  chiefly  to 
enforce  the  moral  lessons  of  individual  character.  The  collo- 
quial tone  prevails  even  in  political  debate,'  and  there  is  rarely 
any  attempt  at  condensed  reasoning  of  the  Thucydidean  type. 
In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the  school  of  Isocrates 
developed  a  normal  literary  prose,  and  such  writers  as  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus  applied  a  rhetoric  more  florid  than  their 
master's  to  the  misplaced  embellishment  of  history.*  At  the 
same  time  the  political  life  of  Greece  was  decaying,  and  with  it 


^  Jelf  (following  Kiiliner)  rightly  classes  Thucydides  with  those  writen 
who,  '*  engrossed  with  the  subject,  were  overpowered  by  their  flow  of  thought, 
and  endeavouring  to  concentrate  these  notions  in  all  their  fulness  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  passed  from  thought  to  thought,  without  taking  much 
care  that  the  several  parts  of  the  whole  sentence  should  be  connected 
together  with  a  strict  grammatical  accuracy.*'  The  constructionB  of  Thucy- 
dides, he  adds,  '*in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  their  grammatical  inac- 
curacy, have  a  power  and  depth  of  expression  which  perhaps  no  other  prose 
writer  ever  attained."  {(3rttk  Orammar,  ii.  593.)— Thucydides  wishes  his 
thought  to  be  what  Aristotle  requires  in  the  period  (Mhet,  iii.  9) — f  v^tJrosror. 
Cp.  Auk  Orators,  i.  35. 

*  See  e.g.  the  speeches  of  Critias  and  Theramenes  in  Xen.  HeUen,  ii.  3. 
This  colloquial  tone  is  one  element  of  the  quality  in  Xenophon  which  Quin- 
tilian  (x.  1)  calls  '*iucunditas  inaffectata." 

'  On  the  rhetorical  historians  of  the  Isocratic  school,  see  AtUe  Orator$ 

48  and  427. 
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the  instinct  which  in  earlier  days  would  have  been  offended  by 
the  obtrusion  of  false  ornament  on  a  narrative  of  civic  action. 
Then  came  the  age  of  the  Alexandrian  erudition,  and  history 
was  made  a  province  of  learned  research.  Polybius  is  a 
learned  historian  with  a  theory,  but  he  is  also  a  practical 
statesman  and  soldier.  He  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  rhetorical 
treatment  of  historical  subjects.  He  expressly  condemns  the 
sensational  writers  who  confound  the  scope  of  history  with 
that  of  tragedy.  Tragedy,  he  says,  may  stir  the  emotions  by 
any  fiction  which  is  not  too  improbable :  the  part  of  history  is 
to  teach  lessons  of  permanent  worth  "  by  means  of  real  deeds 
and  words."  ^  At  the  same  time,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  power 
of  oratory.  He  observes  how  a  single  weighty  speaker  may 
turn  the  tide  at  a  crisis,*  and  he  apparently  feels  bound  to 
make  some  attempt  at  representing  oratorical  effect.  When  he 
makes  his  persons  speak,  he  does  so  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Thucydides,  though  less  elaborately:  that  is,  he  has  some 
definite  points  or  arguments  which  he  wishes  to  present  in  the 
most  vivid  form  at  a  critical  moment.  like  Thucydides,  he 
sometimes  balances  the  harangues  of  generals  on  opposite 
sides.*  Sometimes  he  begins  to  give  merely  the  purport  of 
what  was  said,  and  then  passes  from  the  oblique  to  direct 
speech,*  as  Thucydides  occasionally  does.  And  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that,  like  Thucydides,  he  gave  the  "general  sense" 
faithfully  whenever  it  could  be  ascertained.*  But  Polybius 
stands  alone  in  this  respect  among  the  historical  writers  after 
Xenophon.  In  the  period  between  Alexander  and  Augustus 
the  rhetorical  school  of  history  prevailed.    Diodorus  Siculus 


^  Polyb.  ii.  56  :  ^jce?  ijukw  ykp  (i.e.  in  Tragedy)  Set  dtd  rww  wiOajnardrbtw 
\&yiav  iKirKr^ai  koX  ^nrxaytay^ai  icard  rb  irapbv  roifi  ixoifwraSj  MdSe  di  (in 
History)  did  rcSr  dXifdtMvaw  ipywf  koI  X67C1W  e/f  rbp  xdrra  •xjplbvw  di^ot  Ka2  tAcqx 
rods  it>ikotMjBwpra'i, 

'  Polyb.  xi.  10 :  offroif  et;  X67ot,  citKoiptoi  fnideU  (nr*  djfSpbs  d^iowlffrov, 
-roKKixts  06  /t6vop  dT0Tp4ir€i  tQv  x^<P^<^  dXXd  koX  rapopfjuq  rpds  rd  /cdXXtoTa  rods 
dfOptinrovs, 

»  Kg,  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  Polyb.  iiL  108-111. 

*  Polyb.  XL  28 ;  xxii.  14. 

•  See  Polyb.  xxx.  4  :  1^  i^  6  wOj  Trjt  dvoKplaeus  rotoCrof, — the  ^6fixa<ra  yytlbfiri 
of  Thac.  L  22. 
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and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus^  are  both  rhetoricians,  the 
rhetoric  of  Diodorus  being  combined  with  a  quasi-philosophical 
bent,  and  that  of  Dionysius  with  aesthetic  criticism.  Diodorus, 
indeed,  has  some  quaintly  judicious  remarks  on  the  introduction 
of  long  speeches  into  history.  They  interrupt  the  story,  he 
says,  and  distract  the  reader :  writers  who  wish  to  show  their 
eloquence  should  do  so  somewhere  else.  A  history  should  be 
an  organic  whole;  a  speech  which  is  inserted  amiss  cannot 
have  vital  grace.^  Still,  speeches  are  sometimes  desirable, 
Diodorus  adds,  for  the  sake  of  variety  {^oi^kCKicl),  When 
circumstances  require  that  an  envoy  or  senator  should  speak, 
the  historian  must  gallantly  accompany  his  personages  into 
the  arena  of  debate.'  Diodorus  appears  to  recognise,  as  he 
certainly  used,  the  free  licence  of  invention.*  His  view  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  Plutarch^  and  Lucian.®  They  demand  that  the 
speech  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  occasion, 
but  the  same  conditions  are  equally  binding  on  an  epic  poet. 
Among  the  Boman  historians  of  the  first  rank,  livy  is  the  one 
who  has  made  the  largest  use  of  this  freedom.  He  once  says, 
in  reference  to  a  speech  of  Cato's,  that,  as  the  reed  text  is  ex- 
tant in  Cato's  Orifiines,  he  will  not  give  the  reader  a  pale  copy 

^  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  examining  the  criticisms  of  Dionysius  on 
the  speeches  in  Thucydides,  since  he  regards  them  exclusively  from  the  point 
of  view  of  contemporary  rhetoric,  not  at  all  from  the  historian*8.  His 
criticisms  on  Thucydides  are,  for  this  very  reason,  immeasurably  inferior  to 
those  in  his  excellent  essays  on  the  orators.  The  lengthy  speech  of  Veturia 
to  Coriolanus  (Dionys.  Ant.  Horn,  viii.  46-53)  is  a  fair  specimen  of  hia  own 
practice  in  the  rhetorical  embellishment  of  history. 

*  iffT^fyrfrai  rrfi  rfnjx^V^  X<^P*^of ,  Diod.  xx.  2. 

'  Diod.  XX.  2,  6  fiij  rcOapfyqKfynai  avyKaToficUpuv  irpbs  rodt  iw  rocs  \6yois  ctyuvat 
Kol  avrbi  inraiTioi  tv  ctrj, 

*  Thus  he  says,  i&.,  fuydXwtf  koI  XafurpQv  tQv  {nro64ff€iaf  odffQ^,  oO  wepio- 
pariov  iXdrrwa  T\av  ipyuv  tpayipKu  rhv  X&yo¥, 

*  Plut.,  praecept,  ger.  Reipvbl.  6,  where  he  objects  to  long  speeches  before 
battles  as  out  of  place.  The  speeches,  often  happily  dramatic,  in  his  own 
biographies  are  the  best  comment  on  his  remark  (de  glor.  Athen,  p.  346),  tQ^ 
UrropiKQv  KpdTurros  6  riji'  Si-^iiffiP  Cxrirtp  ypa<t>^¥  irdOeffi  Koi  TpoadnroLt  e/^Xo- 

'  Lucian,  de  conscrib,  fust.  58,  ^  d^  T<rre  ,  .  .  Ikufbrnp-a  :  "And  if  it  should 
ever  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  person  speaking,  first  of  aU  let  the  speech  be 
suitable  to  the  person  and  the  matter ;  next  let  it  be  as  clear  as  poenble : 
then,  however,  you  are  at  liberty  to  declaim  {^optvaat)  and  to  ahow  your 
ccmtorical  power." 
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of  that  rich  eloquence.^    It  might  have  been  inferred  that  Livy 
was  careful  in  his  speeches  to  represent  individual  character 
and  manner.*    But  the  inference  is  scarcely  supported  by  the 
extant  portion  of  his  work,  though  it  is  possible  that  his 
portraits  may  have  become  more  accurate  in  this  respect  as  he 
came  to  later  times  and  ampler  materials.    The  speeches  are 
sometimes  of  great  power  and  beauty,  but  the  rhetorical  colour 
is  uniform,  and  there  is  sometimes  an  absolute  disregard  of 
dramatic  probability.*     SaUust  has  higher  merit  in  this  de- 
partment.   The  war  of  Jugurtha  and  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
were,  when  Sallust  wrote,  events  of  recent  memory,  and  each 
had  been  illustrated  by  striking  contrasts  of  character.    Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  the  employment  of  shorthand  writers*  to 
report  debates  in  the  Boman  Senate  began  in  63  B.C. ;  it  was 
certainly  well  established  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic. 
Sallust  had  some  advantages  for  the  presentation  of  character 
in  a  manner  at  once  dramatic  and  historical,  and  he  seems  to 
have  used  them  well.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Caesar's 
speech  in  the  debate  on  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators 
was  substantially  such  as  Sedlust  reports;^  and  his  way  of 
introducing  a  discourse  of  Memmius  in  the  Jugurthine  War 
implies  that  it  is  true  not  only  to  the  substance  but  to  the 
manner.®    Tacitus  uses  the  dramatic  form  more  variously  than 

*  •*  Simulacrum  viri  copiosi,**  Liv.  xlv.  25. 

*  As  Quintilian  says  of  Livy,  *'ita  dicunttir  omnia,  cam  rebus  tum  per- 
Bonis  acconmiodata,"  x.  1. 

*  E.g.  Liv.  ii.  40;  xziii.  8,  9.  Livy  seems  sometimes  to  have  taken  hints 
from  Polybius  or  Thucydides ;  cp.  xxx.  30  with  Polyb.  xv.  6,  and  vii,  30  with 
Thuc.  i.  32. 

^  Plut.  {Cat.  mtn.  23)  says  that  the  speech  of  Cato  in  the  debate  on  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  of  his  preserved — Cicero 
having  taught  some  of  the  most  rapid  writers  the  use  of  a  shorthand  (o-ij/Aeia 
T/w^iM^oi'Tas  kv  lUKpw  KoX  /3/>ax^<rt  rtnroa  iroXXb^  ypafiyu&rtav  ix^^"^^  S^vapuy),  and 
having  distributed  these  writers  through  the  Senate-house.  For  the  Romans, 
Plutarch  adds,  did  not  yet  possess  rodt  xakovfUpovi  crifieioypdtpovi :  this  was 
the  beginning  of  it.  Suetonius  mentions  a  speech  of  Julius  Csesar  which, 
Augustus  thought,  must  have  been  imperfectly  taken  down  by  the  actuarii 
(Cctes,  55).  The  usual  Boman  word  was  notarius.  Martial  has  an  epigram  on 
a  ahorthand  writer,  xiv.  20S. 

*  Sallust,  CcOil  51,  52. 

*  BeUum  Jugvrth.  31 — a  striking  illustration  of  the  Roman  feeling  that 
oratory,  for  its  own  sake,  deserved  a  place  in  history. 
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SaUust,  bot  with  a  stricter  historical  conscience  than  liv}'. 
He  resembles  Thucrdides  and  Polybins  in  nerer  introducing  a 
speech  merely  for  oratorical  effect,  bat  always  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  a  political  situation  or  character.^  There  is  a 
weU-known  instance — ^the  only  one  in  ancient  literature — in 
which  the  discourse  given  by  the  historian  can  be  compared 
with  an  official  record  of  the  discourse  really  delivered.  In  the 
Eleventh  Book  of  the  Annais  the  Emperor  Claudius  addresses 
the  Senate  in  support  of  a  proposal  for  imparting  the  Boman 
franchise  to  the  provincials  of  Gallia  Comata.*  The  bronze 
tablets  found  at  Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  now  in  the 
Museum  there,  give  what  purports  to  be  the  veal  speech  of 
Claudius  on  this  occasion.  Tacitus  and  the  tablets  disagree 
hopelessly  in  language  and  in  nearly  all  the  detail,  but  agree 
in  the  general  line  of  argument'  Knowing  the  antiquarian 
turn  of  Claudius,  Tacitus  might  easily  have  concluded  that 
the  Emperor's  speech  would  dwell  largely  on  historical 
precedents;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  he  knew,  from 
oral  or  written  report,  the  substance  of  what  Claudius  had 
said,  and  worked  up  this  in  his  own  way.  Here,  then, 
is  a  rough  gauge  of  the  approximation  which  might  be 
made  to  the  truth  by  a  historian  who  composed  a  speech 
based  on  "the  general  sense  of  what  was  really  said." 
Thucydides  and  Polybius,  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  are  widely 
removed  from  writers  who  introduce  harangues  merely  as 
opportunities  of  display.*    The  latter  tendency  prevailed  in 


^  Ulrici,  indeed  {CharahteriHik  der  antiken  ffiMoriographie,  p.  14S)  regards 
some  of  the  speeches  in  Tacitus  as  inserted  merely  for  dramatic  ornament ; 
e.g.  Ann.  i.  17,  22,  42,  43,  58,  69 ;  ii.  14,  45,  46 ;  iii.  16,  61 ;  iv.  34,  35 ;  xii. 
10.  But  in  all  such  cases,  I  think,  it  will  be  found  that  a  more  serious  motive 
is  also  present. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  zi.  24.  »    .'  • 

■  •  • 

'  The  text  of  the  two  bronze  tablets,  found  in  1524,  has  been  edited  by  A. 
de  Boissieu  in  his  Inscriptions  antiques  de  Lyons*  It  is  printed  in  Orelli's 
edition  of  Tacitus  at  the  end  of  Book  xi  of  the  Annals,  p.  342. 

^  As  they  are  introduced,  for  example,  by  Quintus  Curtius,  who  gives 
the  speech  of  the  Scythian  ambassadors  to  Alexander  (viL  8),  and  an  im- 
possible harangue  of  Dareius  to  his  army  before  the  battle  of  Arbela 
(iv.  14). 


^^.. 
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what  Gibbon  calls  "the  elaborate  and  often  empty  speeches 
of  the  Byzantine  historians."^  The  Latin  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  ages  rarely  ventured  on  such  ambitious  efforts.  But  at 
the  revival  of  letters  the  classical  practice  of  inserting  speeches 
was  revived  by  historical  writers,  whether  they  wrote  in  Latin^ 
3r  in  their  vernacular.*  M.  Daunou*  quotes  some  curious 
3xamples  from  the  French  literature  of  the  three  centuries 
jefore  our  own.  Thus  Vertot,  in  his  Involutions  romaines, 
entered  into  competition  with  Dionysius,  Livy  and  Plutarch, 
jy  inventing  a  fourth  version  of  the  appeal  made  to  Coriolanus 
oy  his  mother  in  the  Volscian  camp.  M^zerai  could  make 
Joan  of  Arc  address  her  executioners  in  a  harangue  full  of 
violent  invective  and  sinister  prediction;  and  this  when  the 
contemporary  record  of  her  trial  existed,  with  its  notice  of  the 
rare  and  broken  utterances  which  belonged  to  her  last  hours.* 
By  degrees  a  controversy  arose  on  the  question  whether  a 
historian  is  entitled  to  invent  speeches  for  his  persons,  and  the 
literary  world  was  long  divided  upon  it  Isaac  Voss®  and 
Mably^  were  among  the  more  distinguished  champions  of  the 
oratorical  licence ;  among  its  opponents  were  Voltaire — whose 
opinion  has  been  quoted  already — and  D'Alembert.  The  latter 
declared,  in  1761,  that  a  historian  who  filled  his  work  with 


^  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  43.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  with  Gibbon,  that  the 
speech  of  Attila  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Chalons — ^as  given  in  Cas- 
siodoms — can  rest  on  any  basis  of  fact  (ch.  35) ;  however  it  may  be  with  the 
letter  of  Belisarius  to  Justinian  given  by  Procopius,  which  Gibbon  thinks 
''genuine  and  original"  (ch.  43). 

'  E.g.  Paulus  Aemilius,  Strada  Mariana,  Buchanan,  Grotius,  De  Thou. 

'  E.g.  Machiavelli,  Guicciardini,  M^erai. 

••  Cours  d'ttudes  HUtoriques,  voL  viL  p.  466  ft 

>  As  M.  Daunou  gravely  observes  :  '  *  La  plus  simple  reflexion  suffit  pour 
concevoir  que  les  Anglais,  tenant  en  leur  pouvoir  la  malheureuse  Jeanne,  ne 
lui  auraient  pas  permis,  k  sa  demi^re  heure,  de  d^biter  publiquement  toutes 
ces  sottises  '*  (p.  476).  The  authentic  records  of  her  trial  and  execution  are 
contained,  he  adds,  in  voL  iii.  of  the  Notices  et  Extraita  dea  Manxucrits  de  la 
BibUothhque  du  Roi.  It  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  rhetorical  taste 
of  the  age  that  M^zerai  should  have  preferred  to  declaim,  when  he  might  have 
told  a  true  story  of  the  deepest  pathos. 

^  Ars  Historica,  20. 

7  Dela  manitre  d'icrire  VHistoire,  Works,  vol.  xii  462-461. 
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InuHs^i  LiL  L  .LTTiV  jniggi   i«Eix*r  ^jnmiLiniJr  mBsubst  l?r  ihe 

ttOBicrrtL '  Tit*  tijirr:  ii:  i^TmunTi!  '^'"r^'^^gw  jik  3ir^  buosbsd 
i  5:r  *T^i!r  innL  t:hi:1!7  oil  'laoi  ^t**j?By*L  a:  *:  =3  P^*^^|^ 
RfliC^  zi  -Lilt  TiriTni»  nf  "Trh<s::n"Ai".  rnzncxirs:^ 

iiKiiciial  *«»s»:iift  set  -vias:  laifT'  iiirin  mi?  suL  T^  btas 
uf  12^  'j:!Ii:i?:(=i:il  "viii  MnrninL  ^  xie  ^nuiit  WTi'TT'Tri  v:^^ :  i; 
wm  "ait  jt-.^rgvuri  "Tr:»:ru.7i'^*  x  sceitia  fi  prrra'aZ  «ad  drk- 

ittds  i£  iTimrxiirzir  i.:  "iiii:  irrLiixl  uti  Tirii  pDcsesaskesit  of 
utiift',^  iz.  ziiJi;:  :<f  iiii^  ';t.vr  G^sfk  uii  R'fmM:  iissc^ans  it  is 
■tta**?  rii^iiriial — irxi  it.  st'iaarrKci  »  iiie  cisptsr  ot  the 
THier'j  KTOr — :r  ToriLT  irszaiiii  tai  mt^lIt  likaccooL  The 
9ti  ci  rii^y.Tji  iibsai  iLrT'Ttz*  tw:-  f:LiQ»  cf  ecztcfesacaul  sigiufi- 
91K9&  fr.  iL^  fcriTHT^  -ricil  Izl  lbs  £rss  5£Ki!e;  viih  which 
TLcrr  lifers  Tks  ^^.iciczritKirr.  ibsCcsac  iDeaat  a  tiaiiiing  ibr 
nal  deb^r-r  in  ib?  &ssis:i.rlT  o?  ibe  Iftv-coor&L  Xben,  as  Greek 
^c&I  lifr  iSei  dT^ria.  ibeoc^^c  ciice  to  meu  the  ait  of 
riiii.z  ^-r  irj'.liinirj^^  TL-e  5Tici£»^b€s  in  Tfcccrdioes  hare  the 
dniEifi:.::  ?xir::,  ir.i  :::•:  ie  iLeior::*!,  because,  although  the 
art  cf  rl^v.rl:  Li5  L-el^ei  :o  T^.%£e  iLrm,  they  are  in  direct 
rel^-tion  Tjri-.L  r-aal  a*::::a  ar^i  real  life.  The  iheiorical  historians 
of  the  ar^c-i^i::  wcrli  represent  the  second  stage  of  riietoric: 


'  "TrauL'.L'-.'Cj  !«  n^t.  a=jk^rdli^  Ton  ren^iemit  aox  amplificatiom  de 
cfAU^iC^  CJD  Li£V/n«n  qui  mnplirah  son  oamge  de  faanogoes  :**  quoted  by 
lPzazMfj>a  viL  472;  from  a  paper  od  the  art  of  vritiiig  historr,  read  by  D*Alem- 
bert  to  the  French  Academy   *%.  p.  115L 

'  Thai  GaiUard,  in  his  History  of  Francis  L,  pnbliahed  in  1766,  answers  the 
charge  of  a  **  petite  inJ6dr:lite '"  by  saying :  "  Je  r^ponds  qne  je  ne  pais  roir 
ujut  infid^lite  r^lle  ou  d'nn  oOte  personne  ne  rent  tromper,  et  o&  d^nn  antre 
cOt^  personne  ne  peat-etre  trompe  '*  (Dannoo,  p.  45S).  This  is  mnch  the  same 
as  the  apology  for  Livy's  speeches  made  by  Crerier  in  the  preface  to  his 
editi'/n  :  "Quasi  vero  cuiqoam  innocens  ille  dolus  imponat."  Botta^s  History 
fff  Italy  from  1 780  to  1814  contains  one  of  the  latest  examples,  perhaps,  of  the 
licence,  when  he  gives  (Book  iii)  the  speeches  of  Pesaro  and  VallaresBO  in  the 
<lebate  of  the  Venetian  Senate  on  the  French  inyasion  of  Italy  (1793),  and 
(Book  V. )  a  debate  in  the  Piedmontese  CoondL  The  practice  was  thoroughly 
suited  to  the  Italian  genius,  and  maintained  itself  longest  in  Italy. 

*  The  process  of  this  change  has  been  sketched  in  the  AUie  Orotora.  toL  iu 
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their  speeches  are  only  more  or  less  possible  declamations. 
The  modem  writers  who  attempted  to  revive  the  practice  were 
in  a  lower  deep  stiU,  since  for  them  rhetoric  was  not  even  a 
living  element  of  culture.^  But  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a 
little  more  closely  how  far  and  in  what  sense  Thucydides  can 
be  called  dramatic.  The  epithet  "dramatic"  is  sometimes 
applied  to  narrative  when  no  more  is  apparently  meant  than 
that  it  is  vivid  or  graphic.  In  the  proper  sense,  however,  a 
narrative  is  dramatic  only  when  it  elicits  the  inherent  eloquence 
of  facts.  Thucydides  is  dramatic,  for  instance,  when  he  places  the 
Melian  dialogue*  immediately  before  the  Sicilian  expedition.  The 
simple  juxtaposition  of  insolence  and  ruin  is  more  effective  than 
comment.  The  bare  recital,  thus  ordered,  makes  the  same  kind 
of  impression  which  the  actions  themselves  would  have  made  if 
one  had  immediately  succeeded  the  other  before  our  eyes.  It 
might  not  be  difficult,  with  a  little  adroitness,  to  represent 
Thucydides  as  a  conscious  dramatic  artist  throughout  his 
work;  and  an  ingenious  writer  has  actually  shown  how  his 

History  may  be  conceived  as  a  tragedy  cast  into  five  acts.' 

•     

*  The  Roman  historical  writers  of  the  Empire  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  recitations  (cp.  Mayor  on  Juvenal  iii. ;  and  Heitland  and  Raven,  in  the 
Introduction  to  their  extracts  from  Quintus  Curtius,  in  the  Pitt  Press  Series, 
p.  12).  Prejudicial  to  history  as  this  influence  was,  it  yet  gave  a  special 
interest  to  the  speeches,  regarded  as  exercises  in  a  familiar  art. 

'  In  the  remarkable  speech  of  the  Athenian  envoy  Euphemus  at  Camarina 
(vi.  82-86,  415  B.C.),  the  dramatic  puri)ose  of  the  Melian  dialogue  is  continued 
and  completed.  The  plain  avowal  of  Athenian  motives  is  reiterated,  and 
their  bearing  on  the  Sicilian  expedition  is  explicitly  stated.  See  vi.  83, 
•njir  T«  74p  ^/c«  dpxV  ("1  Greece)  elpi/iKafJLew  3iA  8ioi  ix^iv,  koI  tA  Mdie  (in 
Sicily)  5iA  t6  airrb  ^k€1¥  fierik  tw  <f>C\w¥  &a<fKL\ws  KaraffTricdfiepoi.  85,  Cxrre 
Kcd  rdyOdde  e/ic^J  irpbs  r  XvffireXovp  koI,  6  Xiyofiev,  if  ^vpaxofflovs  dios 
KadurrourSai. 

•  Ulrici,  Charal'tfrtMtik  der  antiken  Historiographies  p.  313.  Book  i.  is  a 
prologue,  he  says,  which  acquaints  the  reader  with  the  imme<liatc  ante- 
cedents of  the  drama  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  chief  actors.  The 
First  Act  comprises  the  plague  at  Athens,  the  supreme  efibrts  of  Pericles  and 
his  death,  the  destruction  of  Plataea  by  Sparta,  the  overthrow  of  Mitylene  by 
Athens  (ii.  1 — iii.  68).  The  Second  Act  presents  the  t3rpical  party -strife  at 
Corcyra ;  fortune  wavers  ;  the  Athenians  are  defeated  by  the  Aetolians,  but 
blockade  the  Spartans  in  Sphacteria  (iii.  69— iv.  36).  The  Tliird  Act  opens 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Spartans  ;  the  Athenians  occupy  Cythera ;  both 
sides  are  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  at  length  a  peace  is  concluded.  But 
there  are  signs  that  it  cannot  last,  and  now  Alcibiades  comes  forward  to 
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Bm  :i  TT.-iiQi  psrhips  tie  tmer  to  say  that  the  war  itself  pre- 
seniei  srriiiii:  eamrafOaw  analoiroTis  to  those  which  a  dramatic 
p>e!:  c^rcrriTe?:  li*  diiljest  writer  could  not  have  wholly 
missei  liese  c^cuz-a?!? :  and  if  I>iodc*rus  had  been  the  historian, 
h:$  w:.ri. :  :i.-i.  n^iirl:  hsve  perealed  the  fire  acts ;  but  Thucy- 
didc^  was  pecTiIiirly  vcH  £n«d  to  bring  out  these  contrasts 
w::li  lie  ia.i>:  o:c2pjrte  effect.  He  was  so,  because  he  felt 
the  wLo>  lac^rDrrT  aad  pathos  of  the  events  themselves; 
because  he  saw  iLem  wiih  the  distinctness  of  intense  concen- 
tration ;  and  beicvatasse,  pan]y  under  the  influence  of  language,^ 
he  had  even  mc'i>?  than  the  ordinarv  Greek  love  of  antithesis. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  a  subject  for 
history,  may  be  said  to  have  dramatic  unity  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  a  single  great  action :  as,  by  an  analogous  metaphor,  the 
subject  of  Herodotus  may  be  said  to  have  epic  unity,  because 
the  various  parts,  though  they  cannot  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  one  action.-  can  be  brought  within  the  compass  of 
one  narrative.  And.  apart  from  tbis  rudimentary  dramatic 
unity,  the  Peloponnesian  war  has  a  forther  analogy  to  a  drama 
in  presenting  a  definite  moment  at  which  the  cardinal  situation 
is  decisively  reversed — as  it  is  reversed  in  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus,  for  instance,  when  the  king  discovers  that  he  is  an 
incestuous  parricide.  That  moment  is  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  supreme  test  of  *•  dramatic "  quality  in  a  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  must  be  the  power  with  which  the  historian 

advocate  the  Sicilian  expedition  (iv.  37 — vi  23).  The  Fourth  Act  is  the 
crisis — the  Sicilian  expedition,  ending  in  the  Athenian  defeat  (yi.  24 — ^vii.).  lo 
the  Fifth  Act  the  catastrophe  is  delayed  for  a  moment  by  the  recaU  of 
Alcibiades.  He  brings  back  a  gleam  of  prosperity  with  him.  But  he  is 
again  dismissed ;  and  then  comes  the  final  rain  of  Athens  (viii.). 

^  The  Greek  instinct  for  symmetry  and  just  measore  sharpened  the  percep- 
tion of  contrast,  and  the  desire  of  vividly  expressing  contrast  helped  to  mould 
the  language.  Thus  when  it  is  said  of  Antigone,  sxitf-uv  ywaixuif  on  dra^ttf- 
Tdrri  I  KdKtffT^  dir*  ipytaif  €i)KXce<rrdruv  4>$Im€i  (694),  it  is  the  keenly  felt  opposition 
of  things  that  is  striving  to  utter  itself  in  the  forcible  opposition  of  words. 
Then  Rhetoric  arose,  with  its  opposition  of  words  even  where  there  was 
no  commensurate  opposition  of  things.  Thucydides  was  partly  under 
this  influence  of  Rhetoric :  witness  his  fpyov  and  \6yoi,  etc. ;  but,  by  a 
reversal  of  the  natural  process,  the  very  habit  of  verbal  antithesis  tended  to 
quicken  the  observation  of  opportunities  for  its  effective  emplo3nEuent. 

*  I,e.  no  drama  on  the  Persian  wars  could  have  included  (e.y.)  the  Egyptian 
Gksythian  episodes  of  Herodotus. 
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has  marked  the  significance  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  the 
tragic  "  revolution  "  (peri2)eteid),  the  climax  of  pity  and  terror, 
the  decisive  reversal.    Thucydides  has  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  to  the  events  of  those  two  years, 
thus  at  once  marking  the  significance  of  the  expedition  as  the 
turning-point  of  the  war.    And  every  reader  knows  with  what 
tremendous  effect  he  has  traced  its  course,  from  the  moment  when 
the  whole  population  of  Athens  was  gathered  at  the  Peiraeus 
in  the  early  midsummer  morning  to  see  the  splendid  fleet  sail 
for  Sicily,  and  the  trumpet  commanded  silence  while  the  whole 
multitude  joined  in  prayer,  and  wine  was  poured  from  vessels 
of  silver  and  gold  as  the  paean  ^  arose,  down  to  that  overthrow  of 
which  he  writes  that  they  were  destroyed  with  utter  destruction, 
and  that  few  out  of  many  came  home.*    Here,  at  the  point  in 
his  story  which  supplies  the  crucial  test,  Thucydides  shows 
that  he  possesses  true  dramatic  power.    By  the  direct  present- 
ment of  the  facts,  not  by  reflections  upon  them,  he  makes  us 
feel  all  that  is  tragic  in  the  Sicilian  disaster  itself,  and  also  all 
that  it  means  in  relation  to  the  larger  tragedy  of  the  war.    The 
same  power  is  seen  in  many  particular  episodes  of  the  History  : 
for  example,  in  the  self-restrained  majesty  of  Pericles,  the  great 
protagonist  of  the  opening  war,  whose  courage,  amidst  havoc 
and  pestilence,  ever  rises  as  the  Athenian  courage  dechnes ;  or 
in  the  first  appearance  of  Alcibiades  on  the  scene,  with  his 
brilliant  versatility  and  his  profound  lack  of  loyalty,  with  his 
unm^^ured  possibilities  for  good  or  evil,  just  when  the  Sicilian 
project  is  trembling  in  the  balance.    Without  pressing  the 
parallel  betwelfen  the  History  and  a  work  of  dramatic  art  to 
8tny  fanciful  length,  it  may  be  said  with  a  definite  meaning  i 
^kat  Thucydides  has  not  merely  the  inspiration  of  action,  but  I 
^f  ten  also  the  spirit  of  the  noblest  tragic  drama. 

It  is  natural  to  regret  his  silence  in  regard  to  the  social  and 
ititeDectual  life  of  his  age.^    The  simplest  explanation  of  it  is 


1  vi.  30.  *  vii.  87. 

'The  names  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  (the  poet),  Euripides  (the  poet), 
"Aristophanes,  Fheidias,  Ictinus,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  are  among  those  which 
*^t?hiicydide8  nowhere  mentions.  In  addition  to  Helen  (i.  9)  and  Procne 
CiL  29),  only  four  women,  are  named  in  the  whole  History,  and  not  one  of 
"^em  has  the  slightest  human  interest  in  reference  to  the  war — Chrysis  and 
^haeinis,  successively  priestesses  of  the  Argive  Hera  (iL  1,  iy.  133) ;  Strato- 


^ 
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that  he  did  not  conceive  such  details  as  requisite  for  the  illus- 
tration of  his  purely  political  subject.  The  art  and  poetry  of 
the  day,  the  philosophy  and  the  society,  were  perhaps  in  his 
view  merely  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  in  which  the  great 
tragedy  of  the  war  was  being  played.  Though  he  wrote  for  all 
time,  he  did  not  conceive  of  an  audience  who  would  have  to 
reconstruct  this  theatre  before  they  could  fully  comprehend 
his  drama,^  No  writer  has  ever  been  at  once  so  anxiously 
careful  and  so  haughtily  improvident  of  the  future.  His 
characteristic  dislike  of  superfluous  detail  seems  to  have  been 
allied  with  a  certain  hardness  of  temperament,  such  as  is 
indicated  by  the  tone  of  his  reference  to  the  poets  *  His 
banishment  may  also  have  infused  something  of  bitterness* 

nice,  the  sister  of  Perdiccas  (ii.  101 ) ;  and  Archedice,  the  daughter  of  Hippias 
(vi.  59).  The  Parthenon  is  alluded  to  as  a  treasory ;  and  the  Propylaea  are 
noticed — as  a  work  which  had  reduced  the  balance  in  it  (ii.  13,  §  3,  where  iv 
r%  dKpow6\€i:=i¥  rip  irur6o96fitf). 

^  Thucydides  can,  indeed,  imagine  a  time  when  Sparta  shall  be  desolate, 
and  only  the  ruins  of  Athens  shall  remain ;  i.  10  §  2,  AcuceScufiomUtw  yhp 
el  if  ir6X(f  iprnjuoOelri  .  .  .  *A$riPaiu>w  S^rb  airrh  tovto  ira$6map,  ic.t.X.  But 
he  has  no  conception  of  a  time  when  the  Hellenic  civilisation  that  he  knew 
should  have  passed  away.  Thus  Pericles  says  that  Athens  (unlike  Troy  or 
Mycenae,  he  means)  needs  no  Homer  to  persuade  posterity  of  her  greatness  : 
she  has  established  on  every  shore  imperishable  monuments  of  her  power  for 
evil  or  good,  where  the  dtdia  fiyT}fjLeia  are  the  Athenian  settlements  on  con- 
quered or  on  friendly  soil.  Cf.  ii.  64,  Ijv  koI  vvp  inrcv^fUp  wore  .  .  .  ft^^fiii 
KaTa\€\€l\f/€Tai,  k.t.X. — where  the  fivififiv  assumes  a  purely  Hellenic  standard. 

'  He  cites  them  simply  as  authorities  for  facts,  whose  statements  often 
require  to  be  modified  :  i.  21  §  1.  Thus  he  makes  a  sort  of  apology  for 
quoting  so  equivocal  an  authority  as  Homer  respecting  the  power  of  Agamem- 
non (i.  9  §  4),  and  the  size  of  the  Greek  fleet  (10  §  3).  His  extracts  from 
the  fine  passage  in  the  Hjrmn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  are  the  briefest  which 
could  estaltlish  his  two  points — that  there  7cas  an  Ionian  festival  at  Deles,  and 
that  it  included  a  musical  contest  (iii.  104). 

*  There  is  a  singular  suggestiveness  in  the  speech  which  the  exile  Thucydides 
attributes  to  the  exile  Alcibiades  (at  Sparta  in  415  b.c.,  vi.  92).  It  is  the 
historian's  way  of  showing  how  the  pain  which  he  himself  had  known  nught 
work  in  a  disloyal  character.  **My  patriotism,"  says  Alcibiades,  **  is  not  for 
a  country  that  wrongs  me  ;  it  was  given  to  a  country  that  protected  my  rights. 
.  .  .  The  true  patriot  is  not  he  who  abstains  from  moving  against  the  coontry 
from  which  he  has  Ixicn  unjustly  banished,  but  he  who,  in  his  passionate  love 
for  her,  strives  by  all  means  to  regain  her." 

May  not  these  words — koU  ^tX6iroXts  oCrof  SpdOs,  06%  ^  &*  ^V  ^ain-oO  aSixtift 
diroX/o-as  fi^  ^irf?;— have  a  reference  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  patriotic  exiles 
who  marched  from  Phyle  upon  Athens  ?  Just  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  the  point  would  have  been  peculiarly  effective. 
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into  his  recollections  of  the  Athenian  life,  with  all  its  gracious 
surroundings,  with  all  its  social  and  intellectual  delights,  from 
which  he  was  suddenly  cut  off,  so  that  he  should  know  them 
no  more  until  he  came  back  in  his  old  age  and  found  them 
changed.  No  one  can  tell  now  how  the  memories  of  early 
sympathies  may  have  grouped  themselves  in  his  mind  as  he 
looked  out  in  later  years  from  his  home  in  Thrace  on  the  sea 
over  which  he  had  sailed  on  the  long- past  day  when  he  failed  to 
save  Amphipolis ;  but  at  least  there  is  a  twofold  suggestiveness 
in  those  passages^  which  touch  on  the  glories  of  Athens. 
There  is  the  feeling  of  the  man  who  has  never  lost  his  love  and 
admiration  for  the  Athenian  ideal ;  and  there  is  also  a  certain 
reluctance  to  translate  this  ideal  into  concrete  images,*  as  if, 
in  the  words  of  Oedipus  after  his  ruin,  it  were  sweet  for  thought 
to  dwell  beyond  the  sphere  of  griefs.*  Perhaps  in  this  very 
reticence  the  modem  world  may  find  a  gain  when  it  views  his 
work  from  the  artistic  side.  Thucydides  must  always  hold  his 
fame  by  a  double  right ;  not  only  as  a  thinker  who,  in  an  age 
of  transitional  scepticism,  clearly  apprehended  the  value  of 
disciplined  intelligence  as  a  permanent  force  in  practical  politics, 
but  also  as  a  writer  who  knew  how  to  make  great  events  tell 
their  own  story  greatly ;  and  the  dramatic  power  of  the  im- 
mortal History  is  heightened  by  its  dramatic  reserve. 

E.  C.  J. 


^  Most  striking  of  alL  these,  perhaps,  is  one  in  the  speech  of  Nicias  to  the 
army  before  the  retreat  from  Syracuse  (vii.  63,  §  3),  where,  addressing  the 
Tion- Athenians,  he  reminds  them  of  the  pleasure  [y\^ov•{\)  which  they  have 
derived  from  passing  for  Athenians — through  their  knowledge  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  and  their  imitation  of  Attic  manners — and  so  being  admired  through- 
out Greece  :  'A^ijvauM  vofu(6fi€voi  koI  fi^  6in'€s  .  .  .  riji  re  4><^vrji  iiriffn^fiy  kcU  tup 
rpbiTiav  rj  fufi'tiffei  i6avfidl;€a6€  /card  'Hjp  'EXXddcu  Among  Peloponnesians, 
Italians  or  Siceliots,  the  Athenian  exile  had  ever  carried  about  with  him  the 
consciousness  of  belonging  to  that  city  which  was  the  iraidevan  'EXXddos. 

*  Even  in  the  Funeral  Oration — that  splendid  monument  of  his  grave 
enthusiasm  for  Athens — Thucydides  has  been  restrained,  whether  by 
fidelity  to  the  original  or  by  his  own  feeling,  from  exceeding  the  limit  of  such 
abstract  expressions  as  rd  xaS^  ritUpav  ^jrtri7det//Mira,  rrdvuff  dyairavXat,  iyQves, 
OvffLoUf  if>i\oKa\eTPt  ipi\o<ro<f>ety, 

•  rb  ydp  |  rijp  tppoprld*  Ifw  tQp  Kaxup  oIkcTp  y\vK6,  Oed.  Tyr,  1390. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  SPEECHES. 

[Asterisks  mark  those  delivered  at  Athens  before  the  exile  of  Thucydidof.] 

Book.  Date  b.c. 

I.    3236    433  Corcyrean  )  x    xv     a^v     •      t7    ,     •    * 

„     37-43       „     Corinthian  J  ^"^^^y*  ^  *^^  Athenian  Ecclesia .♦ 

„     68-72     432  Corinthian  1  ^  .      ^    ..    .  ^ 

73  78  Athenian    I  ^°^^y®  ^^  *"®  ""*  CongreRS  at  Sparta. 

„     80-85  „     King  Archidamus  ") 

86  ,.     The  Ephor  Sthenelaidas  /  *"  *^*  ^P"^"  Assembly. 

yy  120-24  ,,     Corinthian  Envoys  id  the  second  Congress  at  Sparta. 

„  140-44  y,     Pericles  to  the  Athenian  Ecclesia.* 

II.    35-46  431  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles.* 

,,     60-64  430  Pericles  to  the  Athenian  Ecclesia.* 

III.      9-14  428  Mitylenean  Envoys  to  the  Peloponnesians  at  Olympia. 


„     37-40    427  Cleon 
„     42-48       „     Diodotus 


I  to 


the  Athenian  Ecclesia.* 


„     53-59  „  Plataeans|   .    .,     ^      .       ^   , 

„     61-67  „  Thebans  I  ^^^^^SP^^^'^'^^^g^*- 

IV    17-20  425  Lacedaemonian  Envoys  to  the  Athenian  Ecclesia.^ 

„     59-64  424  Hermocrates  in  the  Sicilian  Congress  at  Gela. 

,y     8t^-87  „  Brasidas  to  the  Acanthians. 

V.  85-116  416  Conference  between  Athenian  and  MeliaD  negotiators. 

•VI.    9-14  415  Nicias'    l\ 

„     16-18  ^„  Alcibiades  >  to  the  Athenian  Ecclesia. 

20-23  „  Niciaa*     J 


♦»     *^  *«'       »» 


,,     33-34       „     Hermocrates 


»» 

»» 

»» 


} 


36-40       ,,     Athenagoras  J-  to  the  Syracusan  Assembly. 

41       „     A  Syracusan  General 

76-80       M     Hermocrates  as  Envoy  of  Syracuse  1      .  /-. 

««  «/.  T.     1.  T^  *  *.,  f  at  Cam  anna. 

82-86       „     Euphemus  as  Envoy  of  Athens       j 

89-92       „     Alcibiades  at  Sparta. 

Alilitaiy  Harangues. 

II.    11  431  Archidamus  to  the  Peloponnesian  Officers  before  inv: 

ing  Attica. 

„     87  429  Peloponnesian  Commanders  to  their    1  i.  « 

/  before  an    acti 
crews  >  '    th     P     *     1 

,,89  ,,     Phormio  to  the  men  of  the  Athenian  \  ^  ,. 

Fleet  )  °""- 

IV.  10  425  Demosthenes  to  his  troops  at  Pylos. 

„     92  424  Pagondas  to  the  Boeotian  troops  \  before  the  bat 

„     95  „     Hippocrates  to  the  Athenian  troops  /  of  Delium. 
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Book.  Dkte  «.c 

IV,    126        433  Brasidas  to  liis  troo|)i  on  the  cantpaign  agunat  Arahi- 

V.     9  422  Braaidue  to  his  troops  before  the  battle  at  AmphipoliE. 

,     VI.   68  416  Niciaa  to  hia  troops  before  the  first  battle  at  Syrocnse. 

VII.  61-64     413  Niciaa  to  the  Athenian  troops        1   before  the  last  «ea- 
„    6&-68       „     OylippoB  to  the  STTacoaan  troops  /  fight. 
„     77  „     Niciaa  to  hia  troops  before  the  retreat  from  Syracuse, 

The  short  speech  of  the  E^ean  Teutiaplns  to  Alcidas  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  leatlers  at  Embaton  (iii.  30,  427  B.C.)  is  virtually  of  this  class. 

From  the  set  speeches  are  to  be  distinguished  a  few  shorter  uttera&ces 
in  the  direct  form,  but  of  a  more  colloquial  character,  viz.  the  dialo^e 
between  Archidamns  and  the  Plataeans  (ii.  71-74,  429  B.C.)  ;  the  conversation 
with  the  Ambracian  herald  and  an  Atheoian  {iii,  113,  426  B.C.) ;  and  the 
words  of  Peisander  in  the  Atheniau  Ecclesia  (viiL  S3,  41 1  b.o.)  The  letter 
of  Niciaa  (vii.  11-15,  414  B.C.)  wonld  be  claued  by  some  with  the  speeches 
composed  by  Thucydidco,  by  others  as  an  authentic  document.     Cp.  p.  96, 


XENOPHON. 

**  The  sage  and  heroic  Xenophon." — Gibbok. 

If  the  learning  of  Gibbon  had  chanced  or  chosen  to  add 
another  epithet  to  the  two  in  which  he  has  justly  commemo- 
rated the  virtues  of  Xenophon,  perhaps  with  the  ao(f>o^  and 
^pw  of  Plutarch  and  Longinus  he  would  have  coupled  the 
XoyuHnaTo^  of  Polybius ;  for  the  companion  of  Cyrus,  who 
tramped  or  galloped  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
seven  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  fatal  march  of  Julian,  in 
the  end  proved  himself  no  less  an  adept  in  the  art  of  words 
than  of  warfare,  and  lived  to  display  to  after-time,  as  the  out- 
come of  multiform  gifts,  a  triad  of  interblending  qualities  as  a 
man,  philosopher,  and  stylist. 

It  is  under  this  threefold  embodiment  that  an  attempt  is 
here  made,  in  some  sort  briefly,  to  estimate  the  genius  of 
Xenophon.  But  intentionally,  the  scope  of  this  Essay  is  con- 
fined to  an  appreciation  of  the  more  salient  characteristics  of 
the  writer.  What  was  the  main  drift  of  his  talents?  How 
was  he  placed  with  regard  to  the  times  at  which  he  lived  ? 
In  what  relation  does  he  stand  to  our  own  ?  The  answer,  or 
some  answer,  to  these  questions  may  well  present  itself  as  a 
quite  sufficient  object  without  plunging  into  polemic,  even 
where  the  views  maintained  run  counter  to  those  of  higher 
authority.  On  the  same  principle,  it  seems  right  to  avoid  all  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  various  '  vexed  questions '  and  perplexi- 
ties familiar  to  the  student  of  the  life  and  literature  before  us. 

Some  of  these  have  the  abstract  interest  of  problems  proper, 
in  which  the  balance  of  argument  in  favour  of  this  con- 
clusion or  the  other  is  so  evenly  poised,  that  a  tremor  of  the 
investigator's  hand  will  turn  the  scale,  and  the  work  will 
need  to  be  recommenced;  as,  for  instance,  the  time-honoured 
inquiry,  "de  simultate  Platonis  cum  Xenophonte,"  or  the 
question  whether  he  fought  at  Delium  and  was  carried  off 
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the  field  on  the  shoulders  of  Socrates;  or,  again,  in  what 
year  he  was  born.  Of  these,  some,  it  is  felt,  are  compara- 
tively otiose,  others  lure  the  searcher  on,  in  hopes  of  a 
discovery,  where  perhaps  discovery  is  impossible.  Thus  we 
may  ask.  What  light  does  *the  Anabasis'  throw  upon  the 
question  of  Xenophon's  age  at  the  date  of  the  matters  there 
recorded  (B.C.  401)  ?  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
book  itself  is  simply  a  splendid  work  of  imagination,  of  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  type,  based  upon  the  verisimilitude  of  thrill- 
ing incidents  such  as  might  have  occurred  during  the  actual 
advance  and  retreat,  and  in  which  a  'well-girt'  Athenian 
volunteer  might  have  played  a  conspicuous  part,  but  which 
were  really  the  clever  invention  of  some  Hellenic  Defoe  :^ 
would  such  a  work  fix  with  certainty  the  age  of  this  ideal 
Xenophon,  as  under  thirty-five  rather  than  over  forty?  Or, 
on  the  counter  supposition  that  the  tale  itself  is  a  vera  nar- 
ratio,  not  more  coloured  than  would  be  the  contributions  of 
a  fairly  accurate  militaiy  correspondent  to  a  modem  news- 
paper, who  should  find  himself  actively  employed  in  command 
of  a  Russian  column  in  Central  Asia: — in  this  case,  do  any 
expressions  used — ovSh/  irpoft^a^i^ofjiM,  rrjv  rj>uic{av,  "my  age  shall 
not  stand  between  me  and  your  orders,"  etc.,  settle  the  question  ?2 
Another  class  of  difficulties  has  this  special  attractiveness, 
that — being  involved  with  more  vital  points  of  interest  which 
lie  still  in  a  haze  of  uncertainty — with  the  elucidation  of  the 
one  will  come,  perhaps,  an  inpouring  of  light  upon  the  others. 
What,  for  instance,  was  the  date  of  Xenophon's  banishment 
from  Athens  ?  AVTiat  was  the  cause  of  it  ?  Supposing  him  to 
have  been  sentenced  hrl  AoKmvurfi^  "  on  the  ground  of 
*  Laconism'  "  in  what  way  were  these  objectionable  or  culp- 
able proclivities  exhibited?     Was  it  through  attachment  to 

^  To  this  inventive  personage,  possibly  named  Themistogenes,  but  more 
probably  Xenophon  himself,  Xenophon  is  an  ideal  being.  The  stone  of 
stumbling,  perhaps  intentionally  placed,  is  the  passage  in  HdUn.  iii.  1.  2. 
<^  fikv  otv  KGpos  ffrpdrevfid  re  <rvr{\€^€  koI  tovt'  ^x^^  ivi^ri  iwl  r6y  ddeX06y,  Kcd 
un  if  fJ^XV  ^^"c^o*  'Ctti  wi  diriOaMef  koI  (at  iK  toOtov  6.w€a(j)0riaa9  ol  TSWiy^es  iirl 
OdXarraVf  QcfuffToyivei  r<J;  l^vpaKo<ri(^  yiypaTrrcu.  Vide  infra,  p.  352,  for 
further  problems  connected  with  the  person  of  Themistogenes. 

*  Xen.  Ajiab.  iii.  1.  14  and  25 ;  compare  Thirlwall,  Xenophon,  Niebuhr, 
and  Delbrueck,  Philol.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  510. 

*  Diog.  Laert  ii.  7.  15. 
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Cyrus?  or  coquettings  with  Spartan  Harmosts,  the  admirals 
and  governors-general  of  Byzantium?  or  were  these  at  worst 
forgotten  bygones  ?  Was  it  his  new  friendship  with  Agesi- 
laus,  or  his  presence  at  Coroneia,  or  something  altogether 
different,  which  brought  about  the  sentence?  Again,  was 
Xenophon  present  at  Coroneia  ?  If  present,  was  he  there  in  a 
private  capacity,  as  a  mere  spectator  conceivably  ?  or  was  he, 
necessarily,  personally  engaged  ?  Or,  given  that  he  was  present 
on  the  field,  does  it  remain  important  whether  he  fought  or 
not  ?  Again,  assuming  that  he  was  not  only  there,  but  fought 
beside  Agesilaus,  can  his  conduct  be  explained  or  justified  on 
general  grounds?  or  by  application  of  any  ethical  standard 
suited  to  the  peculiar  political  situation  ?  This  standard  may 
either  be  normal,^  that  is  to  say,  in  accordance  with  the  more 
or  less  fixed  Hellenic  '  interpolitical '  morality ;  or  abnormal,* 
the  outcome  of  a  temporary  confusion  of  ideas.  It  is  clear 
that  such  confusion  was  inevitable,  in  the  struggle  between 
incipient  Panhellenism,  and  a  belief  in  the  '  natural '  claims 
of  Sparta  to  hegemony,  which  is  Laconism,  coupled  possibly 
with  anti-Theban  jealousy?  It  is  no  less  clear  that  these 
currents  and  cross-currents  must  set  more  or  less  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  old  customary  and  sacred  separate-State 
doctrine,  which  would  usually,  and  more  properly,  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of '  patriotism/  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
a  right  answer  to  these  and  other  similar  questions  would  lead 
directly  to  the  better  understanding  either  of  Hellenic  history 
as  a  whole,  or  of  the  Socratic  and  Sophistic  era  in  particular ; 
of  the  times  or  personality  of  Xenophon  ;  of  his  political  stand- 
point or  his  military  and  literary  genius.  Hence  their  fascina- 
tion— here  to  be  resisted* 

A  third  class  of  difficulties,  however,  intermediate  between 
these  latter  and  the  problem  proper,  may  not  be   so  easily 

^  Normal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  '  the  opposition  *  were  in  all 
Greek  states  (even  tolerant  Athens)  liable  to  find  themselves  outside  the  wall^ 
of  their  ir6\i?,  and  then  civic  duties  became  hazy  and  ambiguous.  Cf* 
Alcibiades. 

^  Abnormal.  The  opinions  of  Isocrates,  only  a  stage  later  than  Xenophon, 
throw  much  light  on  this  matter.  Vide  Jebb,  Orators,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xii.  for  his 
Philippising  Panhellenism.  Panhellenism  in  itself  is  the  prototype  of  modem 
cosmopolUati  moi^ality. 
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avoided,  for  they  run  up  into  the  substance  of  any  general  ap- 
preciation ;  yet,  even  so,  they  can  be  only  dealt  with  indirectly  in 
this  essay.  They  cluster  chiefly  round  the  Memorabilia,  or  else 
round  the  Hellenica,  Of  the  first,  these  are  samples :  What  is 
Xenophon's  estimate  of  Socrates  worth  ?  Is  he  unworthy  the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  if  only  as  being  unintelligent  of  his  great 
associate  ?  Of  the  second,  these :  Why  is  his  History  so  one- 
sided? Why  these  astonishing  gaps?  Why  no  mention  of 
Pelopidas  in  the  recapture  of  the  Cadmeia,  nor  of  Epaminondas 
at  Leuctra  ?  Not  a  word  of  the  re-establishment  of  Messene 
on  Mount  Ithom^,  or  of  the  founding  of  Panarcadian  Megalopolis. 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  meaning  of  the  encomium  passed 
upon  the  historian  by  Lucian,^  for  honesty  and  impartiality  ? 
It  cannot  be  alleged  of  these  questions,  as  of  others  possibly, 
that  they  are  either  insoluble  or  of  no  deep  biographical  interest; 
yet,  to  rivet  attention,  in  a  sketch,  to  the  difl&culties  rather  than 
the  patent  characteristics  of  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  people  or 
an  individual ;  to  arrange  the  materials  before  us  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  series  of  diverting  or  discouraging  riddles,  may  be  the 
worst  mode  of  distorting  the  truth ;  and,  in  a  rapid  survey,  it 
would  seem  better  to  allow  the  lights  and  shadows  to  arrange 
themselves,  than  microscopically  to  examine  the  obscurer  por- 
tions.   The  former  at  any  rate  is  the  method  adopted  here. 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  questions,  which,  although 
individually  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  divisions,  might 
better  be  treated  separately.  I  refer  to  the  whole  topic  of  the 
canon.  Which  of  the  works  attributed  to  Xenophon  are  genuine  ? 
and,  amongst  those  regarded  as  genuine,  which,  if  any,  are  sus- 
pected portions  ?  However  formidable  this  group  otaTroplcu,  its 
discussion  is  inadmissible  here ;  and  in  lieu  of  which,  it  may 
be  deemed  sufl&cient  to  append  a  list  of  works  accepted 
as,  for  the  most  part,  genuine.  Nor  does  this  solution  seem 
objectionable,  if,  in  so  doing,  we  conscientiously  refrain  from 
colouring  our  judgment  on  any  essential  point  by  data  drawn 
from  those  works,  or  portions  of  a  work,  the  genuineness  of 
which  we  more  than  half  suspect.  The  list  itself,  appropriated 
bodily  from   Sauppe's  stereotyped   edition    in  five  volumes. 


^  Lucian,  irws  Set  ItrrofAav  atryypd^eiv ;  39. 
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will  serve  to  draw  attention  to  a  point  of  some  importance, 
not  unfrequently  forgotten  while  we  are  thinking  of  Xeno- 
phon's  talents  as  pre-eminently  embodied  in  this  or  the  other 
of  his  larger  works;  as  the  author  of  the  Anahouds^  or  the 
Cyropaedia,  of  the  Hellenica,  or  the  Memorabilia.  The  point 
referred  to  is  the  versatility  and  productiveness,  and,  as  a  closer 
consideration  reveals,  the  inventiveness  of  this  writer's  genius; 
while  the  titles  themselves,  and  still  more  the  subject-matter, 
show  that  these  qualities  are  not  literary  simply,  but  part  of 
the  underlying  capacity  of  the  man. 

Lastly,  and  as  might  a  priori  have  been  expected  in  the 
case  of  so  'vocal'  an  actor,  the  writer,  it  will  be  admitted, 
has  not  failed  to  reveal  either  himself,  or  the  stage  on  which 
he  moved,  and  this  to  a  quite  unprecedented  degree.  These 
works  ^  (with  their  approximate  dates)  are  rich  with  the  best 
autobiographic  matter,  and  bum  brightly  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  But  what  is  meant  by  biographic,  or  autobiographic, 
matter?  I  would  fain  use  the  words  in  only  the  higher 
sense,  and  exclude  a  particular  kind  of  *  inferential '  biography 
of  a  type  with  which  the  so-called  lives  of  certain  saints 
or  sinners  have  made  us  in  our  childhood  familiar.  \Ve 
are  content  to  know  that  Proxenus  was  a  time-honoured 
friend,  and  can  gather  food  for  reflection  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  after-supper  walk  in  the  camp,  in  front  of  the 
place  d^armes,  where  the  two  friends  paced  together  a  few 
days  before  the  youthful  Boeotian  general  was  murdered.*    We 

^  [  The  Polity  of  Athens,  probably  not  by  Xenophon,  written  about  B.  c.  426] 


Hiero, written  after 

Memorabilia  (or  Recolkctions) ,      .        .         .  written  about 

Treatise  on  Hunting, written  after 

Jleltenica,  Part  I., written  before 

The  Symposium, written  before 

The  Economist, written  not  before 

The  Anabasis  (or  the  Advance  on  Susa  and 

the  Retreat), written  after 

The  Polity  qf  tJi^  Lacedaemonians,        .         .  written  about 

A  Cavalry  General's  Manual,        .         .         .  written  about 

A  IVeatise  on  Horsemanship,       .        .        ,  written  about 

The  Cyropaedia  (or  the  Education  of  Cyrus),  not  finished  before 

Agesilaus  (a  panegyric  on),   ....  written  about 

Hellenica,  Part  II., written  about 

A  Pamphlet  on  Hevenues,     ....  written  about 

'  Anal,  ii.  iv.  15. 


394 
390 
3S9 
387 
385 
383 

380 
369 
363 
362 
361 
360 
357 
356 
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can  almost  overhear  the  words  they  said  together.  So  again 
the  delineation  of  his  friend's  character,  in  juxtaposition  with 
those  of  Clearchus  and  Menon,  is  speakingly  suggestive.  But 
we  do  not  care  to  make  this  biographic  incident  a  ground  for 
concluding  that  the  early  years  of  Xenophon  were  spent  in 
captivity  at  Thebes ;  where,  with  Proxenus,  who  learnt  wisdom 
as  we  know  from  Gorgias,  he  may  have  listened  to  Prodicus 
expounding  the  choice  of  Heracles ;  where  also  he  doubtless 
contracted  that  general  antipathy  to  Thebans,  of  which  his 
exceptional  affection  for  Proxenus  gives  a  kind  of  proof.  So 
again  the  picture  of  his  life  at  Skillus,  drawn  by  himself,  suffices. 
Here  we  see  him  offering  daily  sacrifice  to  his  patron  goddess 
Artemis,^  or  worshipping  in  the  miniature  model  of  the  temple 
of  the  great  goddess  of  the  Ephesians  at  Ephesus  by  the  banks 
of  the  miniature  Selinus,  or  hunting  antelopes  and  boars 
with  his  sons  and  friends  on  the  slopes  of  Pholoe.  Nor  is 
any  strong  desire  aroused  in  us  to  ascertain  what  really 
happened  eventually ;  whether  or  not  the  Eleians  restored  the 
recaptured  farm,  or  whether  the  wanderer  was  driven  to  retire 
to  Corinth,  where  he  ended  his  days.  In  truth,  a  question  of 
deeper  interest  does  arise :  whether  the  irepi  irpoahihonv  was,  as 
we  incline  to  believe,  a  work  of  his  old  age,  and,  not  improbably, 
written  in  requital  to  Eubulus  for  the  kindly  service  of  his 
restoration ;  but  whether  he  actually  ended  his  days  at  Athens 
or  Corinth,  or  elsewhere,  is  not  in  itself  a  fact  which  we  ought 
to  jump  at  inferentially ;  or  need  unduly  lament  as  still  rele- 
gated to  the  region  of  open  surmise. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  denied  that  within  the  biography  of 
inference  lurk  also  the  germs  of  better  things ;  ceasing  to  deal 
with  trivialities  and  the  more  mundane  materials,  it  rises  at 
once  in  validity  and  in  dignity :  so  that,  instead  of  a  tissue 
of  external  '  facts '  whose  objectivity  is  questionable,'  we  get, 
in  some  sort  of  matter-of-fact  setting,  a  group  of  rational  infer- 
ences, drawn  from  the  cognition  of  real  and  truly  apprehended 
qualities.  In  such  or  such  way  must  this  man,  being  of  this 
sort,  have  behaved  in  these  circumstances.  The  qualities  of 
the  individual  and  the  circumstances  being  given,  the  inference 
of  any  sympathetic  and  intelligent  biographer  will  probably 


»  AnaJb,  v.  3.  5-12. 
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be  worth  recording ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  tradition,  the  subjective 
summing  up  of  a  whole  cluster  of  unconscious  biographers — 
to  wit,  the  age  which  records  it — may  have  the  further  charm 
of  contributing  to  the  autobiography  of  humanity  itself.     This 
high  order  of  conjectural  biography,  doubtless,  deserves  to  be 
called  'ideal'  rather  than  inferential.     Such  is  its  true  nature, 
and  it  is  generally  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  mind 
of  others  quite  as  much  as  on  his  who  is  the  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative.    Hence  the  charm  and  interest  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which 
may  be  spoken  of  as  chapters  from  the  autobiography  of  Greece 
and  Rome.     In  them  there  is  still  a  contribution  from  the 
actual  life,  it  may  be  of  a  Pompey  or  an  Alcibiades,  the  rest 
being  the  offerings  of  contemporaries,  or  posterity  constructing 
inferentially,  and  only  half-consciously,  the  two  lives  as  they 
should,  nay  must,  have  shaped  themselves.    In  other  words, 
they  were  sentences  of  activity  or  inaction,  spoken  by  twin 
guardian  divinities,  to  be  graven  by  the  fingers  of  a  mortal  upon 
the  hearts  of  men.     A  stage  further,  and  a  whole  people  writes 
its  own  "  phase  of  faith "  in  the  life  of  its  greatest  religious 
teacher,  the  facts  being  of  the  flimsiest  historic  validity,  but  the 
idea  stamped  as  genuine  gold  with  the  impress  of  eternity. 
When  this  happens  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  there  is  only  one 
title  to  be  given  to  these  self-delineations.     They  are  the  ever- 
lasting portraitures  of  man,  the  express  image  of  the  offspring 
of  divinity.     Apart  from  this,  it  would  seem  better  to  be  repre- 
sented by  no  biography  of  the  mundane  sort,  or  next  to  none — 
as  is  the  case  with  Shakespeare, — but  to  live  by  works  in  the 
faithful  hearts  of  posterity. 

In  more  self-conscious  times,  however,  the  impulse  to  con- 
scious self-revelation  has  produced  another  type,  and,  wdth  the 
growth  of  science  and  regard  for  "  objective  "  truth,  perhaps  in 
this  direction  may  be  expected  the  happiest  results :  when  the 
writer  is  content  to  set  forth  his  life  simply  as  it  lies  spread 
out  before  the  all-seeing,  neither  despising  the  physical  and 
material  side  of  his  nature,  nor  taking  part  for  or  against  his 
spiritual  self;  pending  which,  we  are  grateful  to  those  who 
have  written,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  history 
of  their  religious  opinions  or  their  intellectual  growth. 

In  the  particular  case  before  us  the  inferior  inferential  bio- 
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phies  are  chiefly  of  modern  manufacture ;  but  the  ancients 
mselves  are  not  altogether  guiltless :  and,  not  to  speak  of  mere 
sips,  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  Xenophon  was  actually 
sent  at  Coroneia,  has  commonly  been  accepted  as  of  equal 
henticity  with  the  remark  of  Xenophon^  upon  which  it 
btless  was  based.  Strabo  also,  Athenaeus,  Diodorus,  and 
•genes  Laertius,  have  all  more  or  less  interpreted  the  Xeno- 
>utine  tradition  inferentially,  but  the  last  named  has,  at  the 
inning  and  end  of  his  life  of  Xenophon,  incorporated  two 
-ies  which,  on  ideal  grounds,  bear  the  stamp  of  validity, 
Qg  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  as  striking  the  key- 
e  to  what  we  are  to  discover  about  him  from  himself, 
i  one  illustrates  the  hero,  the  other  anticipates  the  sage,  or, 
re  correctly,  it  has  a  whisper  of  the  religious  nature  within, 
ich  was  the  soul's  soul.  For  our  purposes  let  us  invert 
m,  and  let  us  first  listen  to  the  tale  of  his  old  age.  His 
L  Grj'llus,  serving  in  the  Athenian  cavalry  at  Mantinea, 
ght  with  might  and  main,  and  met  his  end ;  but  at  that 
bant  fell  also  Epaminondas,  so  that  afterwards  he  was  said 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon 

Athenian.  Meanwhile,  as  the  story  goes,  the  father  was 
^aged  in  offering  sacrifice ;  the  chaplet  was  upon  his  brow, 
en  they  brought  him  news  saying,  "Thy  son  has  fallen," 
ereupon  he  removed  the  chaplet;  but  as  the  messengers 
led  '  nobly  *  he  replaced  it  on  his  head,  shedding,  as  others 
re  mentioned,  no  tear,  but  only  uttering  the  words,  r^h^iv 
yrov  r^er/ewrjKmy  "I  knew  my  child  was  mortal."  The 
ler  t<ale  has  fully  as  clear  a  ring  of  spiritual  tnith,  though 
J  particular  circumstances  need  never  have  taken  place.  It 
a  tale  of  boyhood,  but  its  note  is  a  rhythm  of  the  melody 

the  man.      "Xenophon  was  the  son  of  Grj'^llus:  he  was 

Athenian,  of  the  deme  Erchia;  modest  of  demeanour 
s  he,  fair  also  to  look  upon  beyond  description.  Tradition 
is  how  Socrates  met  him  in  a  narrow  way,  and,  stretching 

staff  athwart  him,  so  as  to  bar  his  passage,  plied  him  with 
uiries  as  to  where  this  or  that  commodity  was  to  be  pur- 
Lsed,  to  all  which  the  boy  answered  fluently:  when   the 

>  Anctb,  V.  3.  6 ;  Plutarch's  Livts^  Clough,  vol.  iv.  p.  21  :  Agesilaus. 
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sage  at  length  put  to  him  a  final  question, '  And  where  are  the 
fair  and  noble  to  be  found?'  The  boy  shook  his  head  in 
perplexity ;  then,  said  he, '  Follow  me,  and  be  taught.'  So  he 
followed  him,  and  thereafter  became  his  *  hearer.' "  The  date  of 
Diogenes  is  scarcely  ascertained,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the 
above  anecdote  represents  a  tradition  of  perhaps  six  hundred 
years  ;  and,  skipping  twice  that  period  of  time  to  the  date  of 
Eaphael  and  "  Tht  School  of  Athens  "  (1510  a.d.),i  we  shall  find  it 
still  fresh :  fresh,  doubtless,  in  the  mind  of  Fabio  Calvi,  who  sup- 
plied the  youthful  painter  with  the  hint  of  information  which  he 
needed.  The  rest  was  supplied  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  speak- 
ing through  the  prophetic  soul  of  the  artist.  Among  the  six  or 
seven  figures  which  compose  the  Socratic  group  (Socrates 
himself  being  so  truly  depicted  as  to  form  a  companion  to  the 
portrait  drawn  by  Alcibiades  in  Plato),  none  are  more  truth- 
ful to  the  imagination  than  those  of  Alcibiades  and  Xenophon. 
The  helmeted,  mail-clad  warrior  facing  the  philosopher  with 
exquisite  proud  poise,  indicative  of  a  graceful  self-confidence  on 
the  very  verge  of  iJ^Spt?,  is  unmistakable ;  but  beside  the  talker, 
with  back-turned  face,  hanging  on  his  lips,  is  a  youth  with  rosy 
cheeks,  auburn-haired,  leaning  on  one  arm,  in  a  brooding 
attitude  of  deep,  earnest,  religious  gaze: — that  is  Xenophon, 
the  future  apologist  of  the  life  of  Socrates,  treasuring  one  of  the 
recollections  of  the  Memorabilia, 

Pre-eminently  among  the  old  writers  has  Xenophon  written 
a  sort  of  apologia  'pro  vita  sua,  a  many-sided  life  indeed,  as  an 
artist,  a  citizen,  i,migri,  philosopher,  householder,  public  man 
or  private  friend ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  most  admissibly 
autobiographic  of  his  works,  the  JnabasiSy  but  unconsciously 
throughout.  This  also  he  has  done  with  so  naive  a  trans- 
parency that  he  cannot  escape  the  good  or  the  evil  of  such  self- 
delineation.  Only,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  one  time 
it  is  his  artistic  self  that  speaks,  at  another  it  is  to  the  political 
man  that  we  are  listening ;  now  we  catch  the  undertone  of  self- 
defensive  diurnal  combativeness,  and  again  predominates  the 
clear  voice  of  single-sighted  Hellenic  objectivity.  The  only 
guide  and  clew  to  a  fair  interpretation  is  the  reader's  sympa- 

*  Vide  Symondsy  The  Fine  Arts,  p.  335,  for  the  notes  on  Greek  philosophy 
which  Fabio  Calvi  may  have  supplied  to  the  painter. 
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thetic  intelligence;  nought  else  will  avail  to  arouse  and 
attune  our  modem  minds  or  feelings  to  a  wakeful  harmony, 
in  response  with  the  pulses  of  old  days :  the  world  of  Hellas 
at  a  crisis  of  spiritual  turmoil;  the  a^y)^  d)Siv(i)v  of  thought 
in  the  person  of  Socrates,  whose  issues  are  eternal ;  the 
quickening  of  a  politico-ethnic  consummation,  ere  long  to  spring 
to  life  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  with  consequences  by  nature 
temporal,  but  on  a  scale  colossal.  Portions,  indeed,  of  this  self- 
revelation  of  the  man  or  of  his  times  a  later  age  may,  through 
its  own  defects,  or  even  merits,  fail  duly  to  appreciate;  or 
again,  in  other  cases,  we  may  withhold  our  moral  while  accord- 
ing our  intellectual  sympathy,  and  this  from  some  moral  pro- 
gress or  regress  of  to-day  in  which  we  share.  But  in  the  main, 
to  the  scientifically  trained  mind  it  will  seem  sufficient  to 
understand  the  time,  neither  praising  nor  blaming  over  greatly ; 
and  Xenophon  is  qualified  to  help  us  to  this  scientific,  or,  if  we 
please  to  call  it  so,  this  optimistic  apprehension. 

To  science  and  to  the  God  of  natural  laws,  as  to  the  God  of 
Paradise,  everything  is  ' ivie  am  erstcn  Tag* — very  good.  How 
can  we,  therefore,  trained  in  this  school,  and  considering  the 
progressive  tendency  of  human  nature,  which  is  our  faith,  and 
which  gives  an  optimistic  colour  to  our  dTrofivrjfiovevfiara, — how 
can  we,  as  a  whole,  do  other  than  sympathise  with  the  past, 
out  of  which  that  which  is  ideal  in  us  has  grown,  and  in  which 
it  is  rooted  ?  This  or  that  thing  we  may  turn  our  backs  upon 
in  scorn  or  disgust,  but,  calmly  considering,  the  whole  sub- 
stratum of  ourselves  seems  excellent, — it  has  played  its  part 
well  enough.  What  seems  less  good  and  more  doubtful  is 
ourselves,  as  the  substratum  of  the  future.  Here  our  verdict 
swings  round  self-accusingly,  but  not  of  necessity  unscienti- 
fically, unless  indeed  the  principle  of  progress  'I  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended'  is  psychologically  false.  Here,  at  the 
same  time,  let  us  guard  against  a  misconception.  However  high 
and  optimistic  our  appreciation  of  Xenophon,  to  intercede  as 
his  apologist  would  be  impertinent.  Inevitably,  in  the  case 
of  so  transparent  a  human  being,  tenets  and  points  of  view 
revealed  in  naked  simplicity  present  themselves,  with  which  it 
is  hard  if  one  man  in  a  thousand  will  feel  more  than  the 
scantiest  sympathy.     His  views  about  the  democracy,  about 
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the  political  problems  of  the  day,  about  war  or  the  chase,  are 
not  as  our  views ;  if  we  had  lived  then,  we  trust  we  should 
have  been  differently  disposed.  But  is  not  all  this,  in  the 
language  of  Xenophon  or  Socrates,  to  stamp  ourselves  as  "  busy- 
bodies  and  vain  fellows  "?  Why  not  take  Xenophon  as  we  find 
him,  and  make  the  best  of  him  ?  We  shall  not  find  him  so  very 
bad ;  nor  his  times.  Even  where  we  dissent,  as  children  of  a 
democratic  age,  perhaps,  from  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  o\ 
fiiKrujTOi,  "the  letter  classes;"  as  befrienders  of  animals  from 
his  inveterate  love  of  hunting ;  or,  again,  as  British  sportsmen, 
from  his  methods  of  snaring  hares ;  or,  on  general  grounds,  from 
this,  that,  or  the  other  limitation  of  his  horizon,  we  may  still  td 
ourselves  seem  to  see  how  this  partial  view  and  these  arrUri 
tenets  were  natural  and  appropriate  to  him. 

Neither  impelled  by  any  prejudice  as  against  any  past  phase 
of  humanity,  nor  furnished  with  any  critical  apparatus  of  art,  or 
philosophy,  or  religion,  by  which  to  bind  or  loose  the  men  of 
old,  we  may  take  an  acquiescent  joy  in  contemplating  the  great 
art  products  of  a  world  which  is  past,  but,  like  the  scenes  of  our 
childhood,  still  abides  closer  to  us,  in  a  sense,  than  our  present 
surroundings.  Not  indeed  that  such  criteria  of  art,  religion,  and 
philosophy  as  will  square  with  science  are  wanting.  Hegers,^ 
for  instance,  in  the  well-known  passage  where  he  bids  us  take, 
as  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  Greece,  "  an  insight  into  the 
ideal  forms  of  sculpture,"  instructing  us  that  "  the  images  of 
statesmen  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  epic  and  dramatic 
heroes,  must  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  plastic 
art,  for  that  is  the  character  of  all,  actors,  poets,  thinkers, 
alike;  great  and  free  they  have  grown  up  on  the  soil  of 
their  own  individuality,  creating  themselves  out  of  them- 
selves, and  moulding  themselves  to  what  they  were  and  willed 
to  be.  The  age  of  Perikles  is  specially  rich  in  them.  Perikles 
himself,  Phidias,  Plato,  above  all  Sophocles :  Thucydides  also, 
Xenophon  and  Socrates,  each  in  his  own  department :  none 
greater  or  less  than  another :  ideal  artists  of  themselves ;  cast 
in  flawless  mould :  works  of  art  which  stand  before  us  as  an 
immortal  presentment  of  the  gods."     Such  is  the  sentence  of 

^  Hegel,  jEatketik,  3.  2.  3,  translated  in  Pater's  Studies  in  the  History  qf  the 
Renaismnce,  pp.  192,  193,  Winckelmann. 
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art,  a  sentence  of  salvation  and  security  against  the  finger  of 
corruption  and  temporal  decay,  wherewith  the  verdict  also  of 
Religion  and  Philosophy  accords.  "  But  the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous are  in  the  hand  of  God.  There  shall  no  torment  touch 
them.      But  they  are  in  peace." 

"  Then  aU  this  earthly  grossness  quit, 
Attired  with  stars,  we  shaU  for  ever  sit. 

Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  0  Time.'' 

To  the  profound  antique  philosophy  the  modern  deep  makes 
answer,  "  Notre  nature  a  besoin  d*Stre  ^pur^Se  par  la  mort,  pour  que 
ses  meilleurs  attributs  puissent  assez  ressortir  en  surmontant  les 
grossieres  n^cessit^s  qui  d'abord  les  dominent.  C*est  uniquement 
ainsi  que  pent  s*accomplir  la  sublime  inversion  oil  tend  Tanima- 
lit^  ;"  while  to  narrow-souled  censure  of  ever-shifting  Sittlich- 
keUen  the  old  rebuke  suffices:  Sio  avairoKoyqro^ el,  &  avOponre 7ra9 
6  KpCvfDv,  Let  Xenophon  and  the  rest  be  judged  by  their  own 
<ruv€iSr)<Ti^,  not  by  another,  alien  to  ourselves  and  everything 
except  the  particular  historical  instant,  or  temporary  mor  J  need, 
from  which  it  was  abstracted  for  illegitimate  and  unseasonable 
application  elsewhere.  Let  us  not  do  this ;  which  is  to  do 
violence  to  the  historic  sense,  and  in  so  far  to  dull  the  best 
and  most  precious  gift  of  progressive  humanity.^  Lastly,  the 
attitude  here  pleaded  for  is  not  more  in  agreement  with  the 
spirit  of  art  and  religion  than  consonant  with  the  scientific 
movement  of  the  day.  If  in  one  sense  the  Grseco-Roman  world 
seems  less  important  to  us  than  to  the  humanists  of  the  Eenais- 
sance ;  "  if  the  first  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  shall  never  be 
restored,  nor  the  classics  yield  that  vital  nourishment  they 
offered  in  the  spring-time  of  the  modem  era,"  *  still  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  lengthening  shadows ;  or,  more  truly,  we  seem  to 
be  cresting  to-day  the  last  high-tidal  waves  of  a  rediscovery, 
which  confronts  us  face  to  face  with  the  very  soul  of  past 
humanity,  and  scientifically  we  are  nearer  than  when  we  en- 
thusiastically believed.  To  the  half-appeased  hunger  of  a 
passionate  curiosity  it  is  as  if  their  secret  would  soon  be  out, 
and  we  should  know  them  '  even  as  we  are  known.' 

^  An  inteUigent  respect  for  the  SittUchkeiten  of  the  moment,  past  and 
present,  seems  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  spiritual  continuity  no 
less  than  the  solidarity  of  our  race. 

*  Symonds,  Revived  of  Learning,  p.  539. 
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But,  for  the  present,  the  question  of  the  aweiBrfai^  of  the 
Socratic  age  of  Greece  claims  our  attention:  What  was  the  re- 
lation of  Xenophon  to  his  era  ?  It  does  not  concern  us  whether 
hL3  birth  falls  about  the  date  of  the  thirty  years'  truce  (445  B.C.), 
or  only  somewhere  near  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (in  431  B.C.) ;  nor  again  is  the  actual  date  of  his  death, 
between  359^  and  355,or  354  B.C.  in  all  probability,  of  any  serious 
importance.  In  any  case  we  shall  be  right  in  regarding  the 
adult  Xenophon  as  a  representative  pre-eminently  of  the  period 
from  41 1  (at  which  point  he  takes  up  the  History  of  Thucydides) 
to  359,  the  first  year  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  Thanks  to  the 
genius  and  "  good  fortune  "  of  the  Athenian  people,  it  was  not 
possible  or  conceivable  that  this  century  of  time  should  pass 
unchronicled.  Hence  it  is  that  Thucydides  appears  as  the  his- 
torian of  the  great  war;  and  when  his  voice  is  hushed,  a  most  vocal 
witness  and  participator  of  the  subsequent  events  presents  him- 
self in  the  person  of  Xenophon.  It  is  thus  that  we  also  assist 
at  the  imcoiling,  as  it  were,  of  two  mighty  lengths  of  Hellenic 
history:  the  thread  of  the  first  being  the  conflict  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  fully  unwound  at  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Ly Sander  (in  404) ;  the  second  representing  the  struggle  for  hege- 
mony between  Sparta  and  the  rival  powers,  with  the  momentary 
supremacy  of  Thebes  and  the  apotheosis  of  Epaminondas  at 
Mantinea,  which  form  the  last  links  of  a  chain  of  closelv 
connected  incident. 

Of  this  later  period  Xenophon  is  at  once  the  mouth- 
piece and  a  product.  In  him  we  have  a  witness  whose 
combined  qualities  as  a  thinker,  writer,  and  man  of  action 
make  him,  even  where  he  is  defective  or  incomplete  in  his 
character  and  views  of  existence,  pre-eminently  representative. 
Briefly  stated,  what  we  find  is  that  certain  features  of  an  inter- 
esting time  are  in  this  individual  written  large,  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read ;  though  others  doubtless  are  less  apparent 
or  altogether  absent  What  then  are  these  characteristic 
features,  "  the  signs  of  the  times  "  ? 


^  The  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Phcrae,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  HeUtn. 
vi.  4.  35-37,  took  place  between  359  B.C.  and  357  B.C.  The  date  of  the  xcpi 
irpoffddujPj  or  de  Ralltibus  (if  correctly  ascribed  to  Xenophon),  extends  the 
life  of  its  author  four  or  five  years  longer  than  the  earlier  of  these  two  dates. 
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:he  spiritual  world  they  are  the  emergence  of  "sub- 
:y,"  of  self-examination  and  self-expression  of  aU  sorts, 
^^akening  of  self-consciousness,  the  earnest  application 
'/s-self  and  others  of  the  Delphic  injunction  Tv&Ol 
V  with  a  view  to  self-culture,  which  is  an  epitome 
I  Socratic  method,  the  spiritually-minded  sophistry. 
j1  with  this  is  the  development  of  dialectic,  the  art 
ds  and  of  conduct,  the  sharpening  of  the  instrument 
id,  and  the  working  up  of  the  raw  material  of  subtle 
t  as  a  power  in  itself,  to  be  wielded  irrespectively  of  the 
piidance  of  the  Nofio^,  and  the  limited  requirements  of  the 
weal,  but  so  as  to  suit  the  taste  and  exigencies  of  the 
t-emancipated  individual  with  a  view  to  personal  success, 
is  an  epitome  of  the  carnally-minded  sophistry.  "  The  pre- 
c  thinkers,"  it  has  been  said,^  "from  Thales  downwards, 
Jl  primarily  devoted  to  ontological  research,  but  by  the 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  clash  and  conflict  of  their 
:ic2  systems  had  led  some  of  the  keenest  minds  to  doubt  the 
lity  of  penetrating  the  secret  of  the  universe.  This  doubt 
expression  in  the  reasoned  scepticism  of  Gorgias,  and  pro- 
bhe  famous  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  that  the  human  appre- 
1  is  the  only  standard  of  what  is  and  what  is  not.  A 
view  of  the  natural  limits  of  the  human  intellect  repelled 
ilosophic  ardour  of  Socrates  from  physico-metaphysical 
es."  Again  the  same  writer  says,  "  This  emergence  of  an 
conduct  with  professional  teachers  cannot  thoroughly  be 
bood,  unless  it  is  viewed  as  a  crowning  result  of  a  general 
sy  at  this  stage  of  Greek  civilisation  to  substitute 
al  skill  for  traditional  procedure  and  empirically  de- 
l  faculty.  In  the  age  of  the  Sophists  we  find,  wherever 
n,  the  same  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  same 
ififort  to  apply  it  directly  to  practice.  The  method  of 
leasuiement  was  rapidly  becoming  a  science ;  the  astro- 

8,  Encyc.  Metrop.  pp.  576-7,  but  I  think  the  writer  of  the  article  him- 
d  state  the  matter  dififerently.  The  antithesis  might  be  put  thus  :  In 
:t,  an  age  of  Doubt,  of  emancipation  of  the  questioning  subject  from 
1  and  Custom.  In  another,  an  age  of  Faith,  of  belief  in  the  largest 
ies  of  Art,  Science,  Method.  This  last  is  Mr.  Sidgwick's  point, 
en.  Menu  i  1.  14. 

Y 
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nomy  of  Meton  was  introdacing  predaon  into  the  computation 
of  time;  Hippoiamos  was  leTcJutioiiisiiig  architectiiie  by 
building  towns  with  stiai^^  brood  streets ;  old-Eashioned 
soldiers  were  gmmblfng  at  the  new  pedantries  of  tactics 
and  *  hoplitics ; '  the  art  of  music  had  recently  received  a 
great  technical  development ;  and  a  stiU  greater  change  had 
been  effected  in  that  training  of  the  body  which  constituted 
the  other  half  of  ordinary  Greek  education.  If  bodily  vigour 
was  no  longer  to  be  left  to  nature  and  spontaneous  exercise,  but 
was  to  be  attained  by  the  systematic  observance  of  rales  laid 
down  by  professional  trainers,  it  was  natural  to  think  that  the 
same  might  be  the  case  with  mental  excellences."  Briefly,  this 
was  an  age  stamped,  as  we  might  say, '  intemationaUy,'  with  the 
conflict  or  contrast  of  rival  vo/mm,  of  '  creeds '  and  national 
political  theories ;  in  private  life,  with  the  escape  from  i^^o? 
of  the  individual,  with  '  atheism,'  as  it  was  called,  in  the  wake 
of  physics.* 

In  the  world  of  politics,  the  '  signs  of  the  times '  are  the  red 
and  lowering  clouds  which  betoken  a  new  and  turbulent 
day.  These  are,  the  accentuated  antithesis  of  stable  (or  rela- 
tively stable)  rule,  and  the  liberty  of  anarchic  minorities  or 
majorities.  At  Athens  are  to  be  seen  the  confix)nting  idols 
of  Laconism  and  the  Demos  ;  at  Thebes,  of  autonomy  and  pan- 
Bceotarchy ;  in  Peloponnese  there  are  symptoms  of  anti- 
Spartan  Argolism  ;  *  north  of  the  isthmus,  of  embryo  empires 
in  Thessaly  or  Thrace.  Everywhere  miso-Persian  Hellenism  is 
confronted  with  the  incompatible  desire  for  hegemony,  only  to 
be  obtained  at  the  price  of  Persian  assistance ;  everjrwhere,  also, 
the  hand  of  the  ISuorrjf;  is  against  the  hand  of  the  iroXJTry;,  or  that 


^  Phyncs  s=  a  sort  of  physico-metaphysical  philosophy,  numing  inevitably 
counter  to  theology,  or  possibly  theoseby,  "theology  and  even  religious  feeliog/' 
[Cf.  Aristoph.  Clouds,  380.  Not  God,  but  Vortex  reigns,  according  to  Anaxa- 
goras.]  It  is  true,  physical  science,  in  the  stricter  sense,  wan  silently  working 
in  the  direction  of  real  discovery,  and,  as  the  Comtists  say,  encyclopcedic 
knowledge.  Not  to  speak  of  numerical  and  geometrical  conceptions  carried 
up  to  the  point  of  their  application  to  astronomy,  to  Thales  and  Democritus 
are  already  due  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  and  the  *'  atomic  "  theory.  Hip- 
pocrates sAbo  should  be  coupled  with  Meton  and  Hippodamus. 

■  Hellen,  iv.  8.  34,  ivel  yhp  ol  'Apy€toi  riiv  K6pu^0op''Apyot  irtvottfrro,  cr.X. ; 
of.  ifnd,  V.  2.  6. 
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of  the  State  against  society  ;^  everywhere  there  is  a  bourgeoning 
of  Panhellenic  vitality  at  the  expense  of  (state)  patriotism. 

Of  some  of  these  propensities,  the  evidence  of  a  disjointed 
world,  Xenophon  is  either  the  victim  or  the  scarcely  unwilling 
tool,  of  others  he  is  the  censor  and  the  antagonist,  and  in  all  cases 
(consciously  or  unconsciously)  the  exponent  and  interpreter; 
while  (which  is  only  tantamount  to  realising  the  completeness  of 
his  assimilation)  through  good  report  and  evil  report  his  voice  is 
not  only  a  witness  to  the  present  but  a  prediction  of  the  future. 
To  quite  a  startling  extent,  perhaps  only  in  a  chance  word  or  a 
cherished  aspiration,  we  discover  in  him  an  earnest  of  things 
which  are  yet  to  be.  For  if  the  political  world  was  out  of  joint, 
he  that  was  destined  to  set  it  for  a  season  right  was  nigh  at  hand ; 
if ,  in  a  deeper  sense  also,  the  age  itself  was  travailing  and  heavy- 
laden,  the  times  of  refreshing  were  not  far  distant ;  nor  was  their 
labour  destined  to  be  in  vain,  but  rather  rich  with  the  fruitage 
of  intellectual  achievement ;  of  the  consunmiation  and  world- 
wide diflusion  of  the  gifts  of  Hellenism.  The  era  of  Aristotle  and 
of  Alexander  was  speedily  approaching.  Under  this  head  Xeno- 
phon is  wonderfully  typicaL  As  a  man  of  action,  and  personally 
mixed  up  with  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  tossed  on  a  sea  of 
political  troubles,  he  is  individually  and  conjointly  with  others 
of  a  kindred  spirit  (as  Alcibiades  perhaps,  certainly  Agesilaus^ 
and  Jason  of  Pherae'),  anticipative  of  Alexander  the  Great.  As 
a  thinker  he  is  symptomatic  of  the  approach  of  Aristotle.*  As 
a  stylist  and  part-inventor  of  the  Koivi)  SiaXe/cTOf;,  he  is  one  of 
the  fountain-heads  of  the  great  common  literature  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Septuagint,  of  Lucian,  and 
perhaps  of  the  best  style  of  modem  Greek  to-day. 

*  Not  unfrequently.  Of.  the  two  famous  occasionB  on  which  Socrates  found 
himself  in  isolated  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  day,  Mem.  i.  1.  IS  ; 
iv.  4.  3 ;  Hellen,  ii.  3.  39,  and,  generally  speaking,  many  an  imigH  doubtless 
was  the  victim  of  State  oppression.    Of.  Hellen.  v.  4.  2. 

«  Hellen,  iv.  2.  3.  » Ibid.  vi.  1.  12. 

^  Xenophon,  the  <ro^f  or  ffo<pi<rHjs,  seems  to  some  extent  to  have  anticipated, 
from  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  while,  as  a 
fir^Pi  <^d  author  of  such  treatises  as  the  Polity  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he 
foreshadows  the  Polities,  This  view  might  be  pushed  further  in  reference 
to  the  more  technical  treatises  on  Hunting^  Horsemanship,  etc.  But  in  the 
pamphlet  on  Revenues,  or  the  panegyric  of  AgesUaus,  the  reader*s  thought  is 
carried  forward  no  farther  than  Isocrates.     In  other  ways  also  he  is  an  dppafiCfp 
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Nor,  if   we   now   turn    to    the    second    question    raised 
above,  and  ask  ourselves.  What  is  the  closest  bond  of  intimacy 
between    us  ? — what    is  there  common  to  our  mental  and 
spiritual  horizon  and  that  of  Xenophon  ? — shall  we  find  him 
barren  or  devoid  of  interest     Indeed,  that  we  have  one  such 
link  of  connection  of  a  firm  sort  will  appear  obvious  to  him 
who  recognises  that  the  underlying  personal  quality  of  the  man, 
the  primitive  substratum  of  his  character,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  his  piety  and  devotion  (to  evaefii^:  and  deoaiffeia). 
His  motto,  many  times  repeated,  and  oftener  implied,  is  not  to 
be  mistaken :  Svv  roU  OeoU  travro^  afy)(€ad(u  ipyov  (Ask  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  all  thy  purposes)  is  the  daily  and 
hourly  watchword  of  his  soul.^    It  is  true  that  this  Seure&u- 
fiovld^  is  a  quality  not  peculiar  to  Xenophon,  but  one  which  he 
holds  largely  in  common  with  his  fellow-countrymen ;  which 
endears  the  Hellenic  world  to  us,  and  the  existence  of  which 
it  would  be  foolish  in  us  to  ignore.    Possibly,  in  the  case 
of  Xenophon,  his  natural  piety  was  refined  and  even  crystal- 
lised in  what  we  must  call  his  siscond  nature,  as  a  loyal 
"  listener "   to    Socrates.      But    if    the    "  theoseby "    of   the 
natural  man  brings  him  close  to  us  on  grounds  of  common 
humanity  and  common  needs,  so  also  is  Xenophon  '  after  the 
(Socratic)  spirit'  welcome  as  a  personal  friend,  on  grounds 
of  transmitted  inherited  philosophy.    Without  here  entering 
into  the  question   of  supposed   metaphysical  or  philosophic 
deficiencies,  it  is  clear  that  the  disciple  was  largely  appre- 
ciative of  the  master's  ethical  stand-point;  neither  blind  to 
his  originality  as  "  the  inventor  of  morals,"  nor  throughout  a 
long  life  forgetful  of  the  painstaking  self-command  and  improve- 
ment which  was  the  practical  side  of  the  teaching  which  he 
reverenced.     But  (1)  Evai/Seui  is  a  quality  suited  to  all  times, 
and  not  less  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  humanity  to-day 
than  with  the  life  of  ancient  Hellas ;  in  spite  of  many  external 
and  some  intrinsic  difierences  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  that 
most  real  world  beyond,  which,  with  all  reverence,  we  formulate 
as  God.     Also,  (2)  at  the  basis  of  our  own  popular  or  quasi- 

^  Cf.  Agesilaus,  i.  27. 

'  Acts  zvii.  22,  and  Mr.  Buskin's  comment  on  the  mistranslation  in  his  piv- 
face  to  The  EconomUt  qfXenopJum  in  the  ^16/.  Pastarum^  vol.  i  p. 
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philosophic  moral  theology  lies  the  "teleology"  of  Socrates.^ 
To  this  twofold  extent  Xenophon  appears  as  the  clear-toned 
i^vyrjTT)^  of  his  times — and  not  of  his  times  only,  but  in  some 
sense  also  of  Hellas  as  a  whole. 

Of  this  general  thesis  we  may  find  ample  illustration,  either 
in  the  main  characteristics  of  his  writings,  however  rapidly  sur- 
veyed, or  by  direct  handling  of  the  matter  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  are  the  various  personal  or  professional,  philosophical 
or  literary,  qualities  of  the  author  ?  Let  us  then,  in  pursuance 
of  such  an  object,  review  these  various  qualities.  Those  which 
we  call  personal  would  seem  to  depend  chiefly  on  a  certain 
healthiness  of  body  and  brain  (eve^la) ;  original  probably,  and 
emphasised  by  the  regular  gymnastic  of  the  city,  which  we 
are  aware  was  indorsed  by  Socrates.*  Tradition  tells  us  that 
Xenophon  was  koXo^;  and  evetBiararo^,  and  conjecture  adds  that 
he  must  have  possessed  great  bodily  strength  and  endurance. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  his  piety  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Socrates,  nothing  is  more  pronounced  in  him  than  his 
devotion  to  yvfivaoTLxi^ :  field-sports  and  field-work,  being  a  sort 
of  duty  to  one's-seK  and  to  the  State,  so  that  the  bodily  frame 
may  be  inured  "  by  toils  and  sweat "  to  the  more  serious  busi- 
ness of  life  and  war.  "  Agriculture,  devotion  to  the  tillage  of 
the  soil,  has  this  high  praise,  that  it  implies  a  training  of  the 
limbs  till  they  are  capable  of  performing  everything  that  a  free- 
man should.  Though  earth  gives  of  her  abundance,  yet  her 
blessings  are  not  showered  on  the  lap  of  laziness ;  but  in  hus- 
bandry she  inures  her  servitors  to  suffer  gladly  summer's  heat 
and  winter's  cold.  Those  that  labour  with  their  very  hands, 
the  actual  delvers  of  the  soil,  she  trains  in  a  wrestling  ground 
of  her  own,  giving  them  strength  for  strength ;  while  those 
others  whose  devotion  is  confined  to  the  overseeing  eye  and  to 
studious  thought  she  makes  more  manly,  rousing  them  with 

^  The  distmctive  teaching  of  our  Lord,  taken  in  the  deepest  modem  sense, 
as  tbe  gospel  of  human  fraternity  and  love,  being  either  ignored  or  non- 
assimilAted  (cf.  the  unchristian  acceptance  of  much  needless  war) ;  and  re- 
garded practicaUy  as  a  quite  separate  inner  and  independent  principle  of 
action,  or  else  added  as  the  graceful  coping-stone  and  crown  of  the  pagan 
morality  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

>  Cf .  Mem,  iii.  zii.  ;  also  Socrates*  humorous  defence  of  dancing,  Symp, 

1  n  la 
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the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  compelling  them  to  be  up  and 
doing  betimes  in  many  a  long  day's  march."  ^  In  these  and 
similar  passages  the  scent  of  the  morning  air  is  so  keen  and  in- 
vigorating, and  the  play  of  the  limbs  so  joyous  and  godlike, 
that  we  catch  the  hunter's  or  the  husbandman's  enthusiasm ; 
riding  with  Ischomachus  cross  country  over  his  estates,  or 
running  a  novel  '  lampadephoria '  with  the  soldiers  after  wild 
asses  in  the  desert  of  Arabia ;  or  coursing  hares  and  shouting  to 
the  dogs  with  the  old  Athenian  imigri  and  his  sons  and  friends 
on  the  farm  at  Skillus ;  or  now  with  Astyages,  smiling  a  proud 
smile  at  sight  of  his  grandson,  about  fifteen  years  old,  and 
allowed,  after  much  supplication,  to  hunt  large  game  for  the 
first  time.  "  The  heart  of  the  old  man  was  overjoyed  to  see  his 
grandson,  unable  to  keep  silence  in  the  excess  of  his  delight, 
but '  baying '  with  excitement  like  a  well-bred  whelp  whenever 
he  came  to  close  quarters  with  a  beast,  and  shouting  to  his 
fellows  by  name."  But  the  fullest  gospel  of  'TyUia  or  Eve^ia 
is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise  on  hunting,  in  the  prefatory  chapter, 
and  again  later  near  the  suspected  attack  on  the  Sophists :  "^  My 
word  of  exhortation  to  the  young  is :  do  not  despise  hunting  or 
the  other  training  of  your  boyhood,  if  you  desire  to  grow  up  to 
be  good  men — good  not  only  in  war,  but  in  all  else  of  which 
the  issue  is  perfection  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  "  Those 
that  make  this  their  passionate  pursuit  will  reap  their  reward 
in  the  health  which  will  accrue  to  their  bodily  frames — the 
quickening  of  the  eye  and  the  ear — the  postponement  of  old 
age ;  not  to  speak  of  the  warlike  training  which  is  given,  so 
that  long  marches  under  arms  will  seem  mere  child's  play." 
This  bodily  training  is,  in  fact,  the  keystone  to  Xenophon's 
theory  of  education.  He  seems  to  have  said  to  himself:  "  Here 
is  the  one  great  pleasure  which  is  harmless  in  itself ;  whereas 
all  the  other  rival  pleasures,  either  in  themselves  or  incidentally, 
may  become  ruinous  to  health  of  body  and  soul ;  but  this  is 
innocuous,  and  in  its  consequences  most  useful,  as  a  training  in 
virtue  and  good  habit."  These  warning  voices  to  the  young 
have  a  genial  cheery  ring  in  them,  like  the  voice  of  the  AucaUyi 
A6yo<:  in  Aristophanes,*  expounding  to  us  the  old  theory  of 

*  Oecon,  V.  4. 

*  Ariflt.  CloucUf  961,  etc.,  and  cf.  Symonds,  Oreek  Poets,  vol.  L  p.  280. 
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ion  in  that  bKssful  time  "when  he  flourished,  and 
y  and  temperance  were  practised  : " — "  If  you  do  what  I 
►u,  and  apply  your  mind  moreover,  you  will  have  big 
1  shoulders  and  a  polished  chest,  with  the  fair  white 
xion  of  health."  Indeed,  taken  in  extenso,  the  Xeno- 
ae  passage  reads  much  like  a  prose  version  of  the  Aristo- 
moral.  If  we  are  also  curiously  reminded  of  educational 
es  in  vogue  in  our  own  particular  polity  of  modem 
!,  that  is  only  another  instance  of  what  may  be  called  a 
I  element  in  our  author,  which  seems  to  make  us,  even  in 
on,  more  akin  to  the  ancients  than  we  might  suppose.^ 
in  while  we  confine  our  attention  to  this  matter  of  health 
lucational  training,  two  other  traits  silently  obtrude 
Ives,  and  may  conveniently  be  dealt  with  at  this  point, 
first  place,  there  is  the  amiable  air  of  didactic  teaching, 
we  should  now-a-days  call  "  moralising  " — a  touch  of  the 
aire,  short  of  pedantry  certainly,  and  dulness,  but  still 
ble  and  truly  Xenophontine.  The  minor  works  on 
y  and  horsemanship  are  full  of  this,  as  also  is  the  Cavalry 
Vs  Manual  (a  work  which  the  inferential  biographer 
e  allowed  to  consider  as  addressed  by  the  old  philosopher 
in  his  declining  years  to  his  son  Gryllus,  the  same  who 
in  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Mantinea,  and  fell  face  to 
th  Epaminondas).  In  these  it  was  natural  perhaps  to 
;o  a  didactic  vein,  and  to  speak  as  one  of  '  those  who 
But  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  Cyropaedia,  and 
passages  interspersed  in  the  larger  and  probably  more 
Lil  compositions,  testify  to  the  same  propensity.  We 
t  times  to  be  listening  to  a  sweet-tongued  talker,  a  wise 
id  a  good,  whose  style  reminds  us  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
In  spite  of  his  sage  talk  he  presents  to  us  the  appearance 

interesting  to  compare  the  elaborate  Spartan  education,  with  its  proud 
(JJ  rairtivol  etvcu  fwyahjjvovTai  {Lac  Pol.  viii.  2):  **  The  Spartans  mani- 
dly  pride  m  submissiveness : "  vide  Miiller'a  DorianSf  voL  ii.  p.  309. 
I  the  progress  from  the  condition  of  an  ephebus  to  manhood,  the 
)artans  were  called  SphaereiSf  probably  because  their  chief  exercise  was 
which  game  was  carried  on  with  great  emulation,  and  indeed 
d  a  battle  rather  than  a  diversion.  In  their  nineteenth  year  they 
t  out  on  the  crypteia,"  etc.  To  such  training,  as  tradition  tells  us, 
t  sons  of  Xenophon  submitted. 
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of  a  practical  man  who  has  seen  men  and  manners,  and  tasted 
wisdom  at  the  fountain-head.  Nothing  is  pleasanter  than  to 
sit  by  and  listen  to  his  Teflecti<Mis  somewhat  loosely  and  yet 
pretentiously  delivered. 

The  other  something  referred  to  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  define 
in  words,  yet  it  is  absolutely  Xenophontine ;  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  consciousness  of  the  man  himself — his 
personalism  or  individualism,  or  by  whatever  name  we  are  to 
name  it,  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  general  subjec- 
tivity of  the  age,  in  the  spirit  of  which  he  so  largely  shares ;  to 
the  Socratic  training  and  the  lessons  in  self-knowledge  which  that 
implied  when  faithfully  carried  out  It  is  a  self-consciousness, 
enhanced  conceivably  in  this  case  by  the  isolation  of  exile,  and 
the  sharp  differentiation  of  the  personal  against  the  impersonal 
element  within ;  as  if  the  IZtimifi  rose  in  judgment  against  the 
iroXiTi79,  and  the  woXiVi^  against  the  ^SttinT?,  and  the  one  self 
accused  or  else  excused  the  other,  with  the  result  at  last  of  a 
novel  and,  for  a  Greek,  curiously  modem  ^oism.^  Hence  these 
phrases:  cfioi  /*€v  &MC€i — ^"I  should  say,"  or  "if  you  ask  my 
opinion,"  or  "  my  observation  tells  me;"  and  these  first  personal 
beginnings,  rJKOuaa  Se  irorre  — oZSa  /*€y,  ori — iroXXcuci<;  idavfuura ; 
or  the  personal  pronouns  anticipative  of  the  pleonastic  usage  of 
a  later  day,  which  again  give  a  modem  feeling  to  this  subjective 
artist.  Connected  \<rith  this  is  a  higher  personal  quality,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  same  quality  when  brought  into  grander  rela- 
tions with  the  world  beyond  man's  control  and  knowledge — 
"  the  region  of  obscurit}',  the  home  of  things  about  which  we 
cannot  say  whether  they  will  turn  out  thus  or  otherwise ;  which 
really  includes  the  most  important  elements  even  of  things 
that  lie  within  the  circumscribed  region  of  our  own  knowledge 
and  acti^dty;  where  we  are  bound  to  reflect  and  exert  our- 
selves without  superstitiously  turning  for  querulous  help  to 
heaven."  * 


'  The  naivete  of  the  egoism  of  Herodotus  is  childlike,  suggestive  of  wonder- 
ment at  once  and  a  desire  to  speak  the  truth  :  that  of  Xenophon  has  a 
touching  parental  gravity. 

'  Mem,  i.  8.  Doubtless  the  d^Xa  Sfwioi  dvo^Si^creu  here  are  things  mundane 
and  practical ;  but  Xenophon  would  almost  have  applied  the  term  to  the 
larger  issues  of  life,  and  the  general  government  of  the  world. 
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This,  which  the  hearer  has  shown  us  to  have  been  his 
teacher's  creed,  was  certainly  his  own  also ;  and  no  heart  can 
fail  to  be  touched  by  the  utterance  of  so  genuine  a  faith,  as 
profound  as  it  is  simple,  in  which  he  has  chronicled  their  com- 
mon conduct  as  a  self-annihilating  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
God,     "  He  prayed  to  the  gods  simply  to  give  him  what  was 
good  for  him;  for  they  know  best  what  good  things  are." 
"  To  pray  for  gold  and  silver  or  a  despotism  is  no  better  than 
to  make  a  particular  throw  at  dice  or  a  battle  the  subject  of 
prayer,  when  no  man  can  prophesy  what  the  consequences  of  one 
or  other  will  be."  ^   Here  indeed  we  have  reached  the  most  central 
and  vital  thing  in  all  Xenophon,  his  devoutness  or  holiness ;  it 
cannot  help  bringing  him  close  to  us,  and  otherwise  doubtless 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  ourselves.     But  as  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  exaggerate  the  matter  in  his  favour,  as  if  he  only 
and  Socrates,*  and  a  few  other  exceptional  specimens  of  that 
people,  were  capable  of  pure  and  lofty  religious  feelings,  so  also 
we  ought  not  to  overlook  something  which  is  original  and 
idiosyncratic  in  the 'religiosity'  of  this  particular  follower  of 
the  unique  teacher.     It  is,  to  begin  with,  to  some  extent  an 
accident  that  we  hear  so  much  of  piety ;  that  devotion  is  so 
prominent  a  virtue  on  his  lips — devotion  especially  as  shown 
in  prayer  and  yuavriicT),    Why,  for  instance,  is  no  light  thrown 
on  that  other  large  department  of  Greek  religious  feeling  which 
found  satisfaction  in  the  Mysteries  ?    The  explanation  of  this 
outspokenness  in  particular  directions,  this  insistance  on  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  etc.,  seems  to  be  that  the  moment  required 
it.      We  gather  our  views  largely  from  The  Recollections  of 
tSocraies, — a  work  written  under  certain  self-imposed  limitations 
— in    a  truthful,  loving,  but  *  apologetic '   strain,   and  for  a 
^stinct  object,  viz.,  to  set  his  *  master's '  reputation  right  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  people.     Now  an  indictment  against 
liis  friend  was,  that  he  refused  to  acknowledge  and  believe  in 


»  Mem.  i.  3.  2. 

<  The  commentators  compare  the  poet's  prayer  in  Plato,  Alctb.  ii.  143  a  : 

Zev  jSfttriXeu,  rd  fjukv  iaSXh,  KaX  €vxo/Ji4uois  Kal  di^e^KTois 
"AfjLfu  8ldov,  rd  di  detvd  xal  evxofiivois  dirdXi^eiv. 

"  O  King  Zens,  grant  to  us  all  blessings,  whether  we  pray  for  them  or  not, 
^nd  deliver  us  from  evil,  even  to  the  denial  of  our  prayers." 
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the  gods  of  the  state,  preferring  to  introduce  new  divinities  of 
his  own.  These  charges  were  contrary  to  the  patent  everyday 
witness  of  the  philosopher's  life,  who  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil,  and  was  particularly  punctual  and  conservative  in  all 
acts  of  worship — in  prayer  and  sacrifice — in  what  may  with 
reverence  be  called  the  machinery  of  daily  worship ;  while  as 
to  the  introduction  of  new  divinities,  if  by  these  huyLOvia  was 
meant  the  divine  whisper,  which  checked  or  propelled  his 
'  master's '  action,  was  not  that  simply  a  form  of  iiavrudf  like 
any  other  admonition  howsoever  vouchsafed  to  man  from 
heaven,  whether  by  flight  of  birds,  or  a  voice  heard,  or  a  sound 
uttered,  or  something  crossing  the  path  ? 

But  with  regard  to  the  Mysteries,  whatever  we  are  to  think 
of  them  in  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  we  must  hold  that 
they  were  not  "generally  necessary  to  salvation:"  we  may 
indeed  speculate  as  to  whether  they  were  the  relics  of  some 
primitive  worship—"  ancient  foreign  rudiments  containing  no 
greater  wisdom  than  already  existed  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Greeks  " — which  is  Hegel's  view,^  and  introduces  his  re- 
mark that  "all  Athenians  were  initiated  in  the  Mysteries — 
Socrates  excepted,  who  refused  initiation,  because  he  knew 
well  that  science  and  art  are  not  the  product  of  mysteries; 
that  wisdom  never  lies  among  arcana."  Or,  our  opinion  may 
incline  us  to  believe  with  others  that,  even  so,  there  was 
a  deep  underlying  meaning  in  the  scenic  representation  of 
old  Chthonian  creeds,  calculated  to  work  powerfully  upon 
the  spiritual  emotions  of  the  beholder :  some  steeping  in  the 
blackest  gloom  of  a  night  of  sorrow  and  bereavement — sud- 
denly, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  relieved  by  an  inrush  of 
light  and  joy  and  rejuvenescence;  the  renewing,  with  the 
passion  of  early  spring,  of  wintry  weeds  outworn.  In  any 
case,  this  side  of  the  religious  life  of  their  times  is  not  dividged 
to  us  by  either  Plato  or  Xenophon.  So  far  as  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles goes,  the  least  faint  echo  of  what  it  betokened  is  to  be 
got  from  the  parody  of  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs  ;  while  the 
deep  implication  of  religious  feeling  in  the  name  is  suflBcienlly 


^  Hegers  PhiL  of  ffisL,  Engl,  transl.  p.  248,  also  257,  258 ;  compare 
Hansrath,  Neutest.  ZeUgesch,,  Die  Mysterien,  p.  68,  etc 
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ittested  by  the  description  in  Thucydides  of  the  mutilation  of 
he  Hermae.^ 

It  also  appears  that  apart  from  'apologetically*  explaining 
he  tenets  of  Socrates,  Xenophon — a  man  of  culture  as  well 
IS  of  action — was  satisfied  to  follow  that  leading;  holding 
he  hand  of  his  guide  with  confidence,  and  following  in 
lis  path,  hivd  pcissibTis  acquis.  In  illustration  of  which 
here  is  the  famous  story  of  his  going  against  the  wise 
ilder  friend's  advice  to  his  cost — in  the  matter  of  accepting 
i^roxenus's  invitation  to  join  Cyrus.*  The  sage  has  an  instinct 
possibly  the  voice  of  the  Beu^iovtov)  that  no  good  will  come 
tf  this,  but  he  advises  his  associate  to  ask  the  will  of  God  at 
Delphi.  From  whatever  cause,  Xenophon  asks,  not  "  Shall  I 
rpV  but  "  To  which  god  should  I  sacrifice  on  this  journey?" 
Che  answer  is  given  accordingly :  but  the  rebuke  of  Socrates  is 
oo  late  now:  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as  the 
>racle  has  said — and  go.  In  the  Recollections  Xenophon  *  tells 
is  "that  so  strong  a  faith  had  Socrates  in  the  intimations 
ouchsafed  to  him  by  heaven,  that  without  a  moment's  appre- 
lension  of  writing  himself  down  '  fool  or  impostor,'  he  would 
reely,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  divine  voice  alone,  tender 
dvice  to  his  friends  to  do  this,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  that ; 
nd  so  with  those  who  followed  his  injunctions  it  went  well, 
Fhile  those  who  lent  a  deaf  ear  lived  to  repent  of  their  obsti- 
lacy."  Thus  it  requires  all  the  childlike  religious  trust,  recon- 
iling  contraries,  on  the  part  of  Xenophon,  to  discover  how  in 
he  end — after  the  pains  and  perplexities  of  the  advance  and 
etreat — the  ways  of  God  were  finally  justified,  and  the 
>romised  help  of  Zeus,  whose  name  is  kindness,  literally 
ulfiUed.  This  touch  of  superstition  in  him  has  Xenophon  by 
omparison  with  the  pure  faith  of  Socrates.  But  avv  deoU 
rpdrreiv,  trust  in  heaven,  has  become  to  him  so  emphatically 
part  of  his  theory  of  life  and  practice,  that  in  one  of  the  works, 
irobably  of  his  old  age,  the  Hipparchicos,  he  touchingly  apolo- 
>8es  for  the  reiteration  of  the  phrase  in  such  a  context ;  not  as 
hough  he  used  it  as  a  mere  phrase,  but  as  an  English  colonel 


^  Thnc.  vi.  2S.  1,  jcal  rd  fiwrrfipia  dfia  (!>}  roietrac  iv  oIkIous  i^*  ^Pp^t* 
*  Anab.  iiL  1.  4-8.  *  Mem.  i.  1. 
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nii^ht  api^li^j^,  so  to  speak,  for  some  cnstom  in  his  regiment  of 
pniyor-niootings  or  reading  of  the  Bible :  "  If  the  repetition  of 
the  i>hnwo  thrmighout  this  treatise,  '  act  with  God,*  snrprises 
any  one,  he  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  with  the  daily  or 
hourly  nHnirrtMioe  of  perils  which  must  betide  him,  his  wonder- 
ment will  diminish  ;  as  also  with  the  clearer  recognition  of  the 
fnot  that,  in  a  time  of  war,  the  antagonists  are  full  of  designs 
a^nst  each  other;  but  the  precise  issue  of  these  plots  and 
oountoq^lota  is  rarely  known :  to  what  counsellor  then  can  a 
man  apply  for  advice  in  his  extremity  save  only  to  the  gods, 
who  know  all  things,  and  forewarn  whomsoever  they  list  by 
victims,  or  by  omens,  by  voice  or  vision  ?  And  is  it  not  rational 
to  suppose  that  they  will  prefer  to  help  in  their  need,  not  those 
who  mon^ly  seek  them  in  time  of  momentary  stress  and  trouble, 
but  who  in  the  halcyon  days  of  their  prosperity  make  a  practice  of 
rendering  to  heaven  the  senice  of  heart  and  soul?"*  The  senti- 
ment, it  may  Ix^  retorted,  is  the  sentiment  of  Christian  times, 
but  the  moans  are  the  measure  of  a  creed  that  is  past:  which 
is  so  far  true  Uiat  the  Upii  and  ^r^iuu^  the  olfovoi  and  opeiparti, 
take  us  out  of  ourselves  into  a  pre-scientific  world ;  but  to  insist 
further  is  neither  fair  nor  rational.  The  question  of  the  relative 
value  of  crivds  must  lv>  discussed  with  less  prominence  given 
to  a  machincrv  common  to  the  whole  ancient  world,  Jewish  and 
Gentile  alike,  and  more  in  reference  to  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  worship]>er ;  when  the  srain  will  not  all  be  on  the  side  of  later 
tinies  or  *  pun^ '  Ivliefs. 

To  test  this  nwtter  fairly  then,  to  escape  purblindness 
so  as  to  see  clearly  into  the  Xenophontine  heart  at  any 
rate,  we  must^  without  laying  sacrUegious  hands  on  our  own 
sacrtnl  things,  "  not  to  speak  it  profanely,"  mentally  remove 
the  religious  machincrv  of  to-ilav, — our  sacramental  feasts, 
our  prayer  and  thanksgivings,  our  devotional  musings ; 
rt^placing  these  by  the  secret  rites  of  Demeter  and  laccbos, 
— by  all  that  is  comprehendevi  under  /uunuri;.  from  the  roll  of 
thunder,  or  the  dream  or  chance  won!  of  good  or  evil  import, 
ilown  to  the  still  small  voice,  not  refused  to  Socrates,  which  was 
the  oracle  of  *'  pri\*ate  judgment," — by  the  public  oracles,  by 


*  Hipparck.  ix.  Sv  9. 
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prayer  for  prayer,  by  faces  veiled  in  sorrow  and  beaten  breasts 
in  lieu  of  bent  knees  and  contrite  hearts,  by  lifted  hands  and 
chanted  paeans  of  the  Adorante  in  lieu  of  jubilates  and  choral 
hallelujahs.  Some  of  these  cover  the  same  ground,  however 
different  in  outward  appearance  or  construction ;  others  point 
to  real  chasms  between  the  ancient  Hellenic  spirit  and  that 
which  is  the  breath  of  our  life  to-day.  But  just  as  in  the 
origin  of  species,  the  very  progress  in  and  through  the 
continuity  may,  if  we  neglect  the  true  links,  seem  to  imply 
a  gap  which  does  not  really  exist,  so  here;  and  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  we  may  fail  to  notice  the  solidarity  of  the 
advanced  peoples  of  ancient  times  as  regards  the  machinery  of 
their  worship,  however  divergent  their  creeds.  It  seems  the 
•nvfcanique  cdestt  of  the  soul  of  man  is  the  same  for  long 
ages  together ;  and  thus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,^  when  St. 
Peter  is  quoting  the  prophet  Joel,  the  opdaet^,  ivwrvia,  ripara, 
(nfftela  all  occur  in  a  perfectly  rational  and  natural  way,  as 
judged  by  the  common  mind  of  the  time,  "^ij/jltj — a  voice 
from  heaven," — "  Bath  Kol,"  one  calls  it ;  "  An  angel  spake  to 
liim,"  says  another ;  "  it  thundered,"  to  a  third ;  but  thunder  in 
a  clear  sky — that  is  a  word  of  warning.  These  strange  coinci- 
dences between  the  world  beyond  myself  and  what  is  thrill- 
ing ine  must  be  *  symbolic '  of  the  divine  will. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  scientifically  trained  mind  to  go  out  of 

itself,  reverting  to  the  every-day  surroundings,  the  scenery  of  a 

religion  that  is  past.     The  demarking  barrier  between  ifien  and 

^tow  (or  i}iere  and  here,  this  very  day)  is  hard  to  cross  ;  yet  it 

is  science — ^at  least  the  supreme  science — which  bids  this  to 

fee  done.    Nor,  even  for  sympathetic  natures,  is  it  easy  to  revive 

^nd   realise  the  diffused   condition  of  religion  in  a  world,  or 

^mong  peoples,  in  which  sanctity  is  conterminous  with  existence, 

^nd  the  godhead  peers  through  every  cranny  of  nature:  the 

cJays  when  baptisms  were  not  so  much  a  type  of  the  spirit,  as 

literally  spiritual;  when  every  fountain  was  sacred,  and  the 

liuntsnian  is  enjoined  not  to  interfere  with  springs  and  streams, 

"^A  pafiara  xal  rh  peWpa  iav,  for  to  meddle  with  these  is  ugly 

^nd  base — to  ykp   airreadcu  tovtcov  ala^pov  koI  xaxov :  not 

>  Acts  ii  16-22. 
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to  speak  of  the  bad  example  of  lawlessness  set  to  the  be- 
holder— KcX  ivh,  firj  T&  voiup  ivcanloi,  Shtiv  oi  iS6vT€^}  Some 
dim  intelligence  of  these  things  we  may  get  from  the  remini- 
scences of  childhood  and  the  natural  sacraments  of  inventive 
innocence ;  when  our  nurse  blessed  us  if  we  sneezed ;  and  we 
held  in  secret  silence  commemorative  feasts.  Such  is  the 
simple-minded,  extended  religiousness  of  early  days,  not  subtie 
indeed  nor  intense,  but  more  thoroughly  permeating  every 
hour  and  movement  of  existence — religion  interblent  with  life. 
As  to  Xenophon  personally,  only  a  Hellene  among  Hellenes, 
a  specimen  of  a  particular  race,  the  product  of  a  period  interest- 
ing but  transient,  we  can  see  that  he  was  doubly  conditioned 
by  these  circumstances, — in  the  direction  of  superstition 
"  naturally,"  in  the  direction  of  monotheism  through  Socratic 
training,*  or  something  infectious  in  the  great  searcher's  faitk 
On  the  other  hand,  oracles  and  omens,  prayers  and  fuurrucri 
generally,  are  his  essentials  (for  he  is  at  one  with  the 
kindly  race  of  man),  and  his  theology  revealed  to  him  in  the 
*  cities  and  tribes  of  men '  a  region  of  rational  common-sense 
religion.  God-fearing  in  the  appointed  ways ;  but  at  either  limit 
of  this  religious  world  he  beheld  two  "  maniacal  *'  extremes— 
here  the  worshippers  of  stocks  and  stones,'  or  again  of  animals 
—  and  there  those  who  contrived  to  pass  through  life  without 
God  or  gods  at  all.  Probably  he  had  as  little  intellectual 
sympathy  with  a  fetichist  or  animal-worshipper,  a  mad  Mossyn- 
oecian*  turning  all  customs  upside  down,  as  with  a  civilised 
non-barbarian  atheist  like  Aristodemus  the  little,  who  figures  in 
the  memorable  conversation  with  Socrates  on  the  omnipresence 
of  God.  But  if  (and  it  is  an  open  question  only,  an  inference, 
in  fact)  Xenophon  was  so  far  narrow  in  his  sympathies,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  unscientificaDy  disposed,  we  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  admit  that  he  is  also  in  advance  of  his  times  in  his 
theologic  views.     It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  clear  appreciation  of 


1  Cyn.  V.  34. 

*  Cf.  Cicero's  very  interesting  criticism,  de  Nat  Deorum,  ii.  v.  18.  An 
argument  is  drawn  from  the  mind  in  man  to  establish  a  directing  principle 
in  the  universe,  t6  iiy^fioyiKdv,  taken  from  Plato  and  the  Xenophontine 
Socrates. 

•  Cf.  Mem,  i.  1.  14,  and  i.  4.  19.  *  Vide  h{fra,  p.  365. 
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some  of  the  most  important  of  his  master's  tenets  :  his  natural 
theology,  his  'teleologic*  proofs  of  a  beneficent  Providence, 
his  speculations  on  immortality.  These  are  not  only  conveyed  in 
reported  conversations  of  the  teacher,  but  they  interpenetrate  the 
writings  of  the  disciple.  Once  and  again  we  listen  to  them  in  the 
conversations,  and  they  fall  in  most  clear  accents  from  the  lips 
of  the  dying  C}tus.^  Nor,  once  propounded,  have  they  been 
allowed  to  die  away.  We  do  not  compare  them  with  the 
argument  of  a  later  lover  of  mankind  in  1  Corinthians  xv., 
but  handed  on  from  age  to  age  through  the  Stoics,  through 
Plutarch,  through  Cicero  (through  the  Fathers  surely  and  the 
schools),  we  hear  a  ring  of  them  in  the  Evidences  and  sermons 
of  to-day :  and  of  these  Socratic  **  mysteries "  the  hierophant 
is  Xenophon, 

Let  us,  however,  abandoning  "  the  things  concerning  the 
gods,"  turn  and  consider  the  bent  of  our  author's  mind  towards 
his  fellow-men.   His  <f>t\av0p<ow(a  and  his  appreciation  of  human- 
heartedness  in  others  are  remarkable.     Here  again  the  words 
which  he  applies  to  Socrates,  "  that  he  was  perpetually  trying 
to  be  of  service  to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact," 
may  with  certain  restrictions  be  applied  to  himself ;  for  in  the 
main,  and  in  spite  of  strong  political  bias,  and  the  prejudices  of 
"a  beautiful  and  good"  but  still  circumscribed  nature,  he  is  full 
of  loving-kindness,  and  of  a  friendly  disposition  to  his  fellow- 
men,  Hellenes  and  barbarians  alike.      He  bears  no  spite  or 
grudge  against  humanity,  being  devoid,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, of  any  deep-seated  selfishness  or  arrihre  pens^.      Of 
Socrates  he  says:*  "If  his  friends  were  ever  in  difficulties, 
Mrhere  ignorance  was  the  cause,  he  tried  to  heal  the  trouble  by 
ct  dose  of  wisdom  ;  or  where  want  and  poverty  were  to  blame, 
l>y  lessoning  them  that  they  should  assist  one  another  as  far  as 
in  them  lay."    And  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  selects  to  represent  the 
ideal  ruler,  he  says :  "  In  legend  and  song  he  is  still  com- 
memorated by  the  Eastern  world  as  of  bodily  shape  most  fair  to 
look  upon,  but  in  soul  so  replete  with  the  threefold  love  of 
^Dan,  of  knowledge,  and  of  honour,  that  there  was  no  toil  he 
"^ould  not  suffer,  or  danger  incur,  to  win  the  praise  and  admira- 


1  Cyropaed.  viiL  7.  17-19.  « Mem,  vii  7. 
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tion  of  mankind/*  With  the  "  philanthropic"  type  of  character, 
and  for  true  friendship  with  its  duties,  the  writer  has  evidently 
the  deepest  sympathy  and  concern ;  but  his  personal  possession 
of  the  quality  is  proved  rather  by  the  manifest  warmth  of 
his  affection  for  many  personal  friends,  etc.  It  is  an  admira- 
tion reaching  the  point  of  'hero-worship'  in  the  case  of 
Socrates,  and  perhaps  Agesilaus ;  but  not  less  genuinely 
exhibited,  after  humble  human  fashion,  in  the  tender  panegy- 
rics or  criticisms  of  Proxenus,  his  "ancient  friend,"  or  of 
the  younger  Cyrus.  "  Among  those  who  were  brought  into 
communion  with  Socrates,  and  recognised  his  greatness,  all 
true  lovers  of  virtue  still  to  this  day  cease  not  to  lament  his 
incomparable  loss  with  the  bitterest  regret,  as  for  him  who, 
as  none  else  could,  helped  them  in  the  pursuit  of  perfection. 
For  my  part,  when  I  think  of  his  qualities  .  .  ."  ^  Part  of  the 
brightness  of  the  Anabasis  and  Hellenica  is  due  to  his  warm- 
hearted sympathy  with  this  or  that  human  being  ;  sometimes 
a  friend  and  companion,  like  Teleutias  the  Spartan  admiral, 
brother  of  Agesilaus ; '  sometimes  a  stranger  associate,  like 
Seuthes  ;•  or  only  some  distant  hero  whose  splendidly  shining  life 
has  caught  the  historian's  attention,  and  still  gleams  upon  his 
page,  like  Pasimachus.*  But  their  name  is  legion.  Others  are 
nameless  heroes,  like  the  two  whose  KaXoKoryaOia  and  needless 
sacrifice  during  the  Eetreat  have  touched  his  heart,  and  whose 
epitaph  he  writes:  "  See,  they  have  died  thus,  these  'galant- 
uomini,*  and  we  were  not  able  to  remove  their  bodies  or  buiy 
them."  ^ 

It  would  be  safe  to  conjecture  that  this  generosity  of  disposi- 
tion must  find  vent  for  itself  in  all  natural  and  orderly  ways; 
that  the  broad-souled  philanthropist  and  staunch  friend  would 
also  prove,  under  the  right  circumstances,  a  passionate  lover- 
husband — father ;  but  for  proof  we  are  not  left  to  surmise  or 
even  inferential  biography  or  tradition.  To  the  old  grammarian 
Tzetzes,  indeed,  Themistogenes  appears  as  Shakespeare's  Ifr. 
W.  H. ;  and  he  regards  him  as  in  a  special  sense  "  the  only 


^  Mem,  iv.  8.  11,  tuw  de  ^uxpdTfjy  yiyvucKdyron'  otot  ^,  k,t,X, 

•  ffellen,  iv.  4.  19.  •  Anab.  vii.  &  43. 

*  ffellen,  iv.  10.  *Anah.  iv.  1. 19. 
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begetter'*  of  the  Aruihasis,  "  As  Phidias  made  statues  for  the 
Eleian  Pantarces — inscribing  the  name — so  did  Xenophon 
with  regard  to  his  *  Advance  of  Cyrus^  setting  a  certain  name 
to  the  work  to  please  him  whom  he  loved."  Who  can  contra- 
dict this  ?  A  similar  tale  in  Diogenes  Laertius^  contradicts  itself. 
That  writer  first  tells  us  that  Aristippus  relates  in  Book  iv.  of 
his  treatise  ttc/jI  ircCKcua^  Tpv<fnj<:  that  Xenophon  loved  Cleinias, 
whom  he  apostrophises  thus,  vvv  yhp  iym  KXetviav  fjBiov  fikv 
0€&fjuu  fj  ToXXa  irdvra  rk  iv  avOptiyiroi,^  KcCKdy  quoting  totidem 
verbis  from  a  speech  of  Critobulus,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
Symposium,  a  work  which  later  on  he  justly  assigns  to  Xeno- 
phon. To  Critobulus  (the  real  lover  of  Cleinias)  the  time  has 
come,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  after-supper  entertainment, 
to  defend  as  his  thesis  "  that  on  which  I  pride  myseK  most  is — 
my  beauty."  This  he  does  in  the  broadly  humorous  but  still 
delicately  ironic  style  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  author, 
who  at  will  infuses  a  touch  of  bombast.  " '  It  is  now  my  turn, 
I  think,  to  state  to  you  the  grounds  on  which  I  pride  myself 
on  beauty.*  A  chorus  of  voices  rejoined,  '  Say  on.*  *  To 
begin  with,  if  I  am  not  beautiful,  as  methinks  I  be,  you  will 
bring  on  your  own  heads  the  penalty  of  perjury  one  and  all : 
for,  without  waiting  to  have  the  oath  administered  to  you, 
you  are  always  taking  the  gods  to  witness  that  you  find  me 
beautiful;  and  I  must  needs  believe  you — are  you  not  all 
honourable  men?  If  then  I  be  so  beautiful,  and  affect  you 
even  as  I  also  am  affected  by  him  whose  fair  face  here  attracts 
me,  I  swear  by  all  the  company  of  heaven,  I  would  not  choose 
the  Great  King's  empire  in  exchange  for  what  I  am,  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals;  and  at  this 
instant  I  feast  my  eyes  on  Cleinias  gladlier  than  on  aU  other 
sights  which  men  deem  fair.  Joyfully  will  I  welcome  blind- 
ness to  all  else,  if  but  these  eyes  may  still  behold  him,  and 
him  only.  With  sleep  and  night  I  am  sore  vexed,  which  rob 
me  of  his  sight,  but  to  daylight  and  the  sun  I  owe  eternal 
thanks,  for  they  restore  him  to  me,  my  heart*s  joy,  Cleinias.'  *' 
Unauthentic,  as  that  of  Tzetzes  was  apocrjrphal,  this  tale 
proves  nothing  which  we  did  not  perceive  already.    Xeno- 

^  Diog.  Laert.  Xenophon, 
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phoQ,  like  Sxra:cs,  muieistood  the  inflaence  of  the  masculine 
^w?.  This  to  him  is  the  hijdiest  type  of  passionate  afifec- 
tioQ.^  Nor  neei  we  fazther  witness  than  his  own  words  to  pnt 
H3  at  the  right  pjint  of  view  with  regard  to  him : — ^  The  men 
of  old,  Achilles,  Heracles,  and  the  rest,  learnt  at  the  feet  of 
the  Centaor  Cheiron  many  a  noble  art,  and  they  b^an  widi 
the  chase.  From  these  they  attained  to  great  Tirtue,  and 
became  men  of  renown,  and  are  admired  even  to  this  day  for 
their  goodness, — goodness,  who  numbers  all  men  as  her  loveis, 
as  is  very  plain ;  only,  because  of  the  pains  they  must  take  to 
win  her  many  fall  awav,  for  the  achievement  of  her  is  hid 
in  ohscnrity,  bat  the  pains  that  cleave  to  her  are  manifest 
Perchance,  if  only  she  were  endowed  with  a  visible  bodHy 
frame,  men  would  less  have  neglected  her,  knowing  that  even  as 
she  is  visible  to  them,  so  they  also  are  not  hid  from  her  eyes. 
For  is  it  not  so,  that  when  a  man  moves  in  the  presence  of  him 
whom  he  dearly  loves,  he  rises  to  a  height  above  himself, 
being  incapable  of  aught  base  or  foul,  in  word  or  deed,  in  sight 
of  him  ?  but,  fondly  dreaming  that  the  eye  of  virtue  is  closed 
to  them,  they  are  guilty  of  many  a  base  tlung  and  foul  before 
her  very  face,  who  is  hidden  from  their  eyes.  Yet  she  is  pre- 
sent ever}^here,  being  dowered  with  immortality ;  and  those 
who  are  perfect  in  goodness  she  honours,  but  the  wicked 
she  thrusts  aside  from  honour.  If  only  men  could  know  that 
she  regards  them,  how  eagerly  would  they  rush  to  the  embrace 
of  toilful  training  and  tribulation,  by  which  alone  she  is  hardly 
taken;  and  so  should  they  gain  the  mastery  over  her,  and  she 
should  be  laid  captive  at  their  feet." 

More  striking  perhaps,  as  being  possibly  more  exceptional,  is 
his  guardedness.  He  is  so  fully  aware  of  the  danger  which 
lurks  in  the  things  of  'A^pohLrr)  and  6po)9  that  his  mature  creed 
is  almost  puritanic.  Unconscious  carelessness,  followed  by 
a  storm  of  personal  struggles  to  end  in  eventual  calm,  may  pos- 
sibly be  pointed  at  in  the  biographic  passage  of  the  Hecolleciions, 
Apropos  of  the  same  Critobulus  and  Cleinias  :^  "  A  touch  of  the 
lips  "  in  certain  temperaments  may  be  "  the  poisonous  bite  of 
the  tarantula ;  nay,  this  creature  is  less  deadly,  for  it  must  cling 

*  Cyn,  xu.  1821.  •  Mem.  L  3.  8-14. 
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rictim  in  order  to  inject  its  poison ;  but  do  you  not  know 
lis  wild  beast  which  men  call  beauty  is  so  much  more 
e  than  the  tarantula,  that,  by  a  mere  glance,  it  will 
something  into  you  yards  away  which  will  drive  you 
.  .  .  My  advice  to  you,  Xenophon,  is, '  Whenever  you  set 
n  any  fair  face  or  form,  to  run  helter-skelter  without 
\  a  glance  behind  you ;'  and  to  you,  Critobulus,  my 
is, '  Go  abroad  for  a  year;  so  long  will  it  take  you  to  be 
of  this  wound/  "  "  Such,"  adds  the  biographer,  "  in  the 
of  Aphrodite,  should  be  the  attitude  of  those  who  do  not 
firm  as  a  rock."  But  perhaps  Xenophon  was  not  more 
fished  from  other  Hellenes  of  this  date  in  this  than  in 
idred  subject  of  intersexual  or  domestic  relations,  and  the 
)f  marriage.  The  dignity  of  the  wife,  the  education  of 
I,  the  humane  treatment  of  slaves,  are  matters  in  which 
for  some  reason  (perhaps  the  Socratic  self-discipline  of 
irally  philanthropic  disposition)  in  advance  of  his  com- 
or,  if  that  seems  too  partial  a  statement,  to  his  art  of 
at  any  rate,  we  owe  the  revelation  of  the  most  pleasing 
is  of  inner  life  and  manage  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
ig  beauty  of  the  day ;  and  to  the  same  gift  we  owe  a  series 
raits  of  great  women,  which,  for  truth  of  delineation  and 
iveness  of  design,  would  alone  mark  this  writer  as  a  great 
)f  a  noble  school  of  realism. 

reference  to  tenderness  and  the  topic  now  before  us,  it  is 
jnt  to  record  an  interview  of  Socrates  with  Theodote  ^  in 
collections,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  conversation  be- 
Ischomachus,  an  Athenian  country  gentleman,  and  his 
wife,  in  the  Economist  Theodote  is  probably  painted 
ife,  and  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  life-like,  while 
all  objects,  and  the  persons  present  with  the  two  that  are 
Dg,  and  the  words  and  manner  of  their  speech,  plays  a 
e  air  of  Hellenic  grace,  and  the  irony  of  Socrates  stings 
ously;  so  that  he  also  who,  to-day,  has  surreptitiously 
d,  departs  wiser  and  more  tender-hearted  than  when  he 
1.  Perhaps  it  is  base  to  unveil  a  portion  of  so  charm- 
scene.    ThB  lady  says,  at  last:  "'Oh!  why,  Socrates, 

'  Mem,  iii.  11.  1. 
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why  are  you  not  at  my  side  (like  the  huntsman's  assistant)  to 
help  me  snare  my  friends  and  lovers  V    '  That  will  I  be/  he 
answered,  *  if  only  you  can  woo  and  win  me/    *  How  shall  I  woo 
and  win  you?'  she  asked,     *  Seek  and  you  will  find  means,  if 
you  truly  need  me.'    '  Then  come  and  visit  me  often/  she  saii 
And  Socrates,  poking  sly  fun  at  his  own  lack  of  business  occu- 
pation, answered,  *  Nay,  Theodote,  leisure  is  not  a  commodity  in 
which  I  largely  deal     I  have  a  hundred  afiairs  of  my  own  to 
attend  to ;  and  then  there  are  my  lady-loves — ^my  dear  friends 
— who  will  not  suffer  me  day  or  night  to  leave  them,  for  ever 
studying  to  learn  love-charms  and  incantations  at  my  lips.' 
'  Why !  are  you  really  versed  in  those  things,  Socrates  V    *  Of 
course,  or  else  how  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  that  Apollodorus  here 
and  Antisthenes  never  leave  me,  and  why  have  Cebes  and 
Simmias  come  all  the  way  from  Thebes  to  stay  with  me  ?    Be 
assured,  these  things  cannot  happen  without  divine  love-charms 
and  incantations  and  magic  wheels/^    '  I  wish  you  would  lend 
me  your  magic  wheel  then/  she  said,  *  and  I  will  set  it  spinning 
for  you  first/    '  Ah,  but/  he  answered, '  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
drawn  to  you.    I  wish  you  to  come  to  me.*    *  Then  I  will  come/ 
she  answered, '  only  will  you  be  "  at  home  "  to  me  V     '  Yes/  he 
answered, '  unless  I  am  already  engaged.*  ** 

Let  us  turn  to  a  scene  in  domestic  life :  Socrates  is  inter- 
rogating the  "husband  who  had  received  into  his  arms  his 
young  wife  of  fifteen,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  world  and  its 
ways,"  as  Mr.  Lecky  tells  us.^  " '  Then  all  else,'  said  I, '  you 
taught  your  wife  yourself,  Ischomachus,  until  you  had  made  her 
proficient  in  careful  attention  to  her  appointed  duties  ?'  'That 
did  I  not,'  replied  he, '  until  I  had .  first  offered  sacrifice  and 
prayed,  that  I  might  teach  and  she  might  learn  all  that  could 
conduce  to  tlie  happiness  of  us  twain.*  '  And  did  your  wife 
join  in  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  that  effect?*  ' Most  certainly, 
with  many  a  vow  registered  to  heaven  to  become  all  she  ought 
to  be ;  giving  plain  proof  that,  if  the  teaching  failed,  it  should 
not  be  from  want  of  due  attention  on  her  part/  *  Pray  nar- 
rate to  me  what  you  first  essayed  to  teach  her ;  to  hear  that 


1  Cf.  Theocr.  ii.  17. 

^  History  of  European  MoraUy  vol.  ii.  305  ;  Xenophon,  Oecon,  vii 
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story  would  please  me  more  than  any  description  of  the  most 
splendid  gymnic  contest  or  horse-race  you  could  give  me/" 
As  soon  as  the  fluttering  fawn-like  little  creature  had  become 
accustomed  to  her  husband's  hand,  and  was  now  sufficiently 
trained  to  bear  the  effort  of  discussion,  he  commenced  by  ask- 
ing :  "  Did  it  ever  strike  you  to  consider  what  led  me  to  choose 
you  as  my  wife  among  all  women,  or  your  parents  to  intrust 
you  to  me  of  all  men?"     Gently  and  gradually,  drop  by  drop, 
with  infinite  tact  and  delicacy,  the  questions  and  answers  come, 
until  the  girlish  wife  is  led  to  realise  her  position  clearly ;  and 
the  raison  d^Stre,  practical  and  spiritual  alike,  of  matrimony, 
with  its  providentially  devised  scheme  of  manifold  co-operation, 
is  revealed.     She  is  to  be  the  Queen-bee  in  her  hive;  and. the 
works  and  duties,  for  which  her  woman's  nature  is  so  well 
adapted,  will  not  be  of  trifliug  importance.    For  God,  perceiv- 
ing that  a  fearful  spirit  would  be  no  detriment  to  guardianship, 
has  endowed  her  with  a  larger  measure  of  timidity  than  he 
bestowed  on  man.     She  must  receive  and  register  the  products 
of  their  joint  estate,  apportioning  part  for  daily  and  current 
use,  and  making  provision  to  gamer  and  guard  the  rest,  so  that 
the  outgoings  destined  for  a  year  may  not  be  expended  within 
a   month.      " '  There  is  just  one   of  the  occupations  which 
devolve  upon  you,'  says  the  husband, '  that  you  may  find  not 
altogether  pleasing :  when  any  member  of  our  household  falls 
sick,  it  will  be  your  care  to  see  and  tend  them  to  the  recovery 
of  their  health.*      'Nay,'  replies  the  wife,  'that  will  be  my 
pleasantest  of  tasks,  if  careful  nursing  may  touch  the  springs 
of  gratitude  and  leave  them  friendlier  than  heretofore.* "    We 
are  reminded  of  the  Euripidean  Alkestis  parting  with  her 
slaves : — 

**  All  of  the  household  servants  wept  as  well. 
Moved  to  compassion  for  their  mistress ;  she 
Extended  her  right  hand  to  all  and  each, 
And  there  was  no  one  of  such  low  degree 
She  spoke  not  to,  nor  had  an  answer  from.*' ' 

With  a  very  tender  and  delicate  care  to  avoid  everything 
resembling  a  reproach,  the  husband  persuades  his  wife  to 
give   up  the   habits  of  wearing  high-heeled  boots  in  order 


t( 
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to  appear  tall,  and  of  colouring  her  face  with  vermilion  and 
white-lead.  He  promises  her  that  if  she  faithfully  performs 
her  duties  he  will  himself  be  the  first  and  most  devoted  of  her 
slaves.  He  assured  Socrates  that  when  any  domestic  dispute 
arose,  he  could  extricate  himself  admirably  if  he  was  in  the  right, 
but  that  whenever  he  was  in  the  wrong  he  found  it  impossible  to 
convince  his  wife  that  it  was  otherwise."  ^  Let  us  once  more 
overhear  the  last  few  words  of  this  dialogue.  Ischomachus 
is  speaking  and  says:  "'Things  have  indeed  now  got  so 
far,  that  it  has  happened  to  me  to  be  taken  apart  and  to 
have  judgment  passed  upon  me, — what  penalty  I  must  pay 
or  what  requital  I  must  make.'  'And  at  whose  bar,'  I  asked, 
'  is  the  sentence  given  ?  I  cannot  guess.'  '  Whose  but  my  own 
wife's?'  he  answered.  'And  pray  how  do  you  conduct  yonr 
own  case  ? '  '  Not  so  badly — when  truth  and  interest  are  on 
one  and  the  same  side ;  but  when  these  are  opposed — indeed, 
Socrates,  I  have  no  skill  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
argument.'  To  which  I:  *No,  in  truth,  Ischomachus,  black 
cannot  be  made  to  look  white.' "  ^ 

But,  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  this  matter,  let  ns 
turn  to  another  discourse  quoted  by  Cicero  from  the  Socratic 
Aeschines,  as  a  specimen  of  the  "inductive"  method.*  The 
interlocutors  are  Aspasia,  Xenophon's  wife,  and  Xenophon 
himself.  Aspasia  asks,  "  *  Tell  me,  wife  of  Xenophon,  if  yonr 
neighbour  possesses  better  jewellery  than  you,  would  you 
rather  have  hers  or  yours  ? '  '  Hers.*  '  If  her  dresses,  etc.,  are 
better  and  costlier,  would  you  rather  have  your  own  or  hers  ? ' 
'  Hers,  I  suppose.'  '  Well !  well !  and  if  she  has  a  better  husband 
than  yours,  which  would  you  rather  have,  hers  or  your  own?' 
A  blush  suffused  the  lady's  cheeks ;  and  Aspasia  turned  to 
Xenophon :  '  Tell  me,  Xenophon,  if  your  neighbour  rides  a 
better  horse  than  yours,  would  you  rather  have  his  or  yours  ?' 
'  His.*  *  Well,  if  he  owns  a  better  farm  than  yours,  would 
you  rather  have  his  farm  or  yours?'  'The  better  one,  of 
course.*  *  Well !  but  if  he  has  a  better  wife  than  yours,  which 
would  you  choose?'     Silence  sealed  his  lips.    Then  Aspasia: 


*  Lecky,  JJbid.  l.c, 
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*  Very  well !  since  you  will  neither  of  you  tell  me  the  only  thing 

I  wished  to  hear,  let  me  interpret  to  you  your  thoughts.    You, 

lady,  wish  to  have  the  best  of  husbands,  and  you,  Xenophon, 

the  queen  of  wives ;  but  if  you  fall  short  of  a  perfection  that 

Ues  in  your  own  hands,  you  will  feel  an  aching  void  which 

nought  else  can  supply  since  you  both  covet  earnestly  this 

best  possession.'     They  assented."    This  tale,  which   has  a 

dramatic  truth  about  it,  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  used  for 

purposes  of  biography,  and  we  need  not  speculate  whether 

the  lady's  name  was  Soteira  or  Philesia;  but  for  the  uses 

of  ideal  biography  we  shall,  with  a  good  conscience,  let  it 

throw  what  light  it  can  upon  the  matrimonial  happiness  of 

our  author ;  and  if  we  feel  inclined  we  shall  say  that  Philesia 

or  Soteira  or  some  other  real  woman,  "  better  than  any  portrait 

by  Zeuxis,"  was  the  prototype,  in  some  sort,  of  the  wife  of 

Ischomachus,  the  Portia  at  whose  judgment-seat  we  have  lately 

sat ;  or  of  Panthea — that  fairest  lady  in  all  the  land,  and  most 

loyal  of  wives — the  wife  of  Abradatas;   or  of  the  wife  of 

Tigranes  ;^   and  the  other  Xenophontine  women,  worthy  to 

rank,  not  with  Antigone  perhaps,  but  with  many  of  the  women 

of  Euripides. 

As  to  Panthea,  for  her  at  least  have  our  hearts  melted  '  with 

the  droppings  of  warm  tears ;'  like  Araspas  we  have  been  made 

unawares  captive  in  love,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked 

sophist  "£/)6)9  have  been  taught  wisdom  ;  to  know  that  we  have 

two  souls,  and  that  when  the  good  and  lovely  soul  prevails,  all 

lovely  and  good  things  are  wrought,  but  the  villain  soul  lays  to 

her  hand  to  work  things  base  and  ugly.*    But  this  whole  stoiy, 

"  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  recital  embodied  in  the  works  of 

Hellenic  antiquity,"'  is  too  good  and  sacred  to  spoil  by  breaking 

up  into  fragments.  For  the  present  let  us  only  recognise  that  it  is 

a  tale  of  conjugal  love,  which  we  keep  among  the  eternal  icrrifiara 

owing  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Xenophon.      Less  tragical, 

but  much  to  the  point,  is  the  narrative  of  Tigranes,  the  son  of 

the  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  Armenian  princess  his  wife,  in 

Book  iii.  of  the  Cyropaedia,  of  whom  Heywoode  writes :  "  The 


*  Heywoode  has  put  these  two  deservedly  into  his  Tvi^cuKeiop  (1624),  pp. 

,  126,  245. 
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wife  of  Tygranes  having  been  with  her  husband  at  a  sumptuous 
banquet  made  by  King  Cyrus  in  his  Pallace  Koyall,  when  every 
one  extold  the  majestie  and  applauded  the  goodlinesse  of  the 
King's  person ;  at  length  Tygranes  askt  his  queen  what  her 
opinion  was  of  his  magnitude  and  person.  She  answered :  *  I 
can  say  nothing,  sir,  for  all  the  time  of  the  feaste  mine  eyes  were 
stedf astle  fixed  upon  you,  my  deare  husband ;  for  what  other 
mens  beauties  ^e  it  becomes  not  a  married  wife  to  inquire.' " 
That  is  graceful,  but  the  original  is  more  graceful  and  simpler 
than  the  Elizabethan  reflection.  The  father  of  Tigranes,  also 
called  Tigranes,  beleaguered  in  a  fastness  with  his  wives  and 
daughters  and  all  that  he  had,  has  been  forced  to  come  down 
and  submit  to  be  tried  by  the  conqueror  Cyrus.  At  that 
crisis  the  eldest  son  of  the  Armenian  monarch  Tigranes,  an 
old  hunting  companion  of  Cyrus,  was  returning  home  after  a 
long  journey,  and  when  he  heard  what  was  done  he  presented 
himself  to  Cyrus  even  as  he  was ;  but  when  he  saw  his  father 
and  his  mother,  his  brethren,  yea,  and  his  own  wife  also,  that 
were  made  prisoners,  he  could  not  refrain  himself  from  tears. 
Constrained  by  Cyrus,  he  assists  at  the  trial  of  his  father. 
There  is  just  that  tinge  of  Oriental  feeling  which  gives  the 
Cyropaedia  part  of  its  charm ;  as  of  the  meeting  of  Hellenism 
and  the  Eastern  world.  Is  this  the  court  of  Solomon  ?  or  are  we 
in  a  sort  of  philosophic  dicasterioii  of  the  Elect,  such  as  might  be 
found  in  Plato's  ideal  state  ?  It  is  hard  to  say ;  we  seem  to  be 
in  two  places  at  once,  yet  there  is  no  confusion,  so  great  is  the 
potency  of  the  poetry  of  this  master:  behind  the  Socratic  dialogue 
and  the  Spartan  character  of  the  Euler  and  true  Prince  we  are 
made  aware  of  the  parabolic  wisdom  of  Nathan,  and  the  king  of 
kings.^  The  Armenian  monarch  is  forced  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
death  upon  himself ;  but  the  son  pleads  for  the  father,  and  the 
conqueror,  who  is  as  clement  as  he  is  politic  and  princely,  yields. 
"  But  when  they  were  gotten  home  they  talked  of  Cyrus — one 
praising  his  wisdom,  another  his  endurance,  and  a  third  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature,  and  a  fourth  his  beauty  and  magni- 
ficent stature.  Then  Tigranes  turned  to  his  wife  and  asked : 
'Did  Cyrus  seem  beautiful  in  thine  eyes  also?'     To  whom 


*  Cf.   Sidney's  An  Apologie  for  Poelrie,  1595 :   *'  So  right  a  prince  as 
Kenophon^a  Cyrus,"  p.  25. 
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he  answered :  *  Nay,  my  lord,  for  I  set  not  mine  eyes  upon 
him/  'But  on  whom  then?'  asked  Tigranes.  'On  him 
who,  to  free  me  from  slavery,  offered  his  own  life/  For  that 
proposal  had  the  husband  made.  .  .  /'  The  next  day  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  son  or  father  shall  command  the  Ar- 
menian contingent.  The  father  says :  "  He  of  us  twain  upon 
whom  thou  shalt  lay  this  injunction."  But  the  son  says: 
**  Nay,  Cyrus,  if  I  must  even  foUow  as  one  of  your  baggage- 
bearers,  I  will  never  leave  you."  Then  with  an  arch  smile 
Cyrus  asked :  "  And  what  will  you  take  that  your  wife  should 
learn  of  you  that  you  are  become  a  baggage-bearer  ? "  "  She 
will  not  need  to  learn  the  fact  from  others,  for  I  shall  take  her 
with  me,  and  she  can  see  for  herseK  with  her  own  eyes  all  that 
I  do."  "  It  is  time  then  you  two  got  your  *  kit '  together."  So 
the  wife  followed  her  husband  on  the  campaign ;  and  when  the 
empire  of  C)niis  was  established,  and  the  rewards  of  valour 
were  to  be  distributed  at  Heywoode's  "  sumptuous  banquet/'  he 
brought  out  and  gave  to  Tigranes  a  woman's  attire  and  adorn- 
ment, bidding  him  bestow  it  on  his  wife — ore  avBpeltof; 
<rw€arpaT€V€To  r^  hvBpl — "  for  that  she  manfully  followed 
her  own  man  to  war." 

Side  by  side  with  these  pictures  of  fair  women  and  good 
wives  ought  to  be  placed,  not  only  on  artistic  grounds,  but  as 
throwing  a  clear  light  on  a  leading  portion  of  our  author's 
human-heartedness,  the  boyhood  of  Cyrus ;  and  if  Pbilesia  may 
have  been  the  model  for  the  wife  of  Tigranes,  so  certainly  may 
the  childhood  of  Cyrus  have  been  studied  from  one  or  other 
of  Xenophon's  sons.  Xenophon  is  a  true  artist,  and,  with- 
out possessing  the  chief  distinguishiDg  Euripidean  qualities, 
curiously  witnesses  to  the  realism  of  his  time,  coming  to  much 
the  same  point  as  the  great  poet  analyst,  by  opposite  means. 
He  sees  the  character  or  object  or  personage  he  wishes  to 
describe,  en  bloc,  but  with  the  clear-sighted  precision  of  a  photo- 
grapher's lens;  and  his  hand  hardly  falters  in  the  delinea- 
tion ;  his  *  negatives '  are  generally  good ;  in  the  case  of  this 
young  boy,  perhaps,  exceptionally  perfect; — but  what  purges 
the  artist's  vision  here  is  the  philanthropy  of  the  father  and 
the  man.  Throughout  a  long  sustained  account,  extending  over 
several  quarto  pages,  the  relations  of  the  boy  to  his  mother ; 
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his  school-fellows,  his  grandfather,  his  uncle,  his  admirers,  the 
chief  butler,  etc.,  are  all  exquisitely  and  inimitably  drawn,  and 
preserved  without  perhaps  one  false  note.  We  have  seen 
Cyrus  hunting  to  the  admiration  of  his  grandfather ;  and  if 
space  permitted,  we  might  see  him  slay  his  stag  and  boar,  even 
as  his  great  historic  compeer,  the  ideal  monarch  of  a  neigh- 
bouring people,  slew  a  lion  and  a  bear.  We  might  represent 
scene  upon  scene — ^some  of  proverbial  notoriety :  the  judgment 
of  the  coat,  and  the  whipping  consequent ;  the  exclamation  at 
sight  of  his  grandly-attired  Median  grandfather,  w  ^0X09  //«* 
6  TraTTTTo? ;  his  overflow  of  animal  spirits ;  the  stirrings  of  his 
soul  by  affection ;  the  light-as-air  whispers  of  the  divine  tpta^ 
in  his  ear ;  the  heavy-hearted  contritions  and  short,  shar^  pangs 
of  boyish  remorse,  etc.  etc.,  and  we  should  at  no  moment  doubt 
but  that  the  delineator  had  a  true  and  loving  conception  of 
boyish  nature,  as  being  the  "  programme  of  all  good." 

But  this  topic  has  detained  us  long  enough ;  only,  in  kindred 
connection,  and  before  we  turn  to  consider  qualifying  points, 
let  us  in  a  series  of  pictures  appreciate  that  most  untranslat- 
able of  all  qualities— the  humour  and  geniality,  without  which 
a  man  is  scarcely  a  man,  and  to  which  the  healthy  irony  of  the 
Greeks  gives  so  rare  and  intellectual  a  beauty.  We  will  let 
our  minds  revert  freely  to  the  Anabasis,  though  the  special 
quality  in  question  is  not  confined  to  that  buoyant  work,  but  is 
everywhere,  and  is  made  the  staple  of  the  broader  fun  of  the 
Symposium,  which  holds  its  sides  and  '  guffaws,'  like  a  Brob- 
dingnagian  expansion  of  the  gossamer  wit  of  Lilliputia. 

Bacon  has  recounted  to  us  in  vivid  style  the  humorous 
interview,  after  Cunaxa,  between  the  generals  and  Phalinus, 
the  agent  of  the  Great  King,  himself  a  Greek  and  a  sort 
of  professor  of  strategics  at  the  Persian  court.  Bacon  was 
not  troubled  by  any  manuscript  reading  Theopompus  for 
Xenophon,  nor  disturbed  by  doubts  as  to  the  absolute  authen- 
ticity of  so  graphic  a  history.^  Therefore  the  passage  which  is 
here  quoted,  for  the  humour  of  the  situation,  is  also  an  epitaph 
engraven  with  the  high  encomium  of  "the  young  scholar  or  philo- 

*  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  vii.  30.     Lord  Bacon's  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  313. 
(Spedding  and  Ellis.) 
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sopher:" — "  The  message  imported  that  they  should  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  king's  mercy.  To 
which  message,  before  answer  was  made,  divers  of  the  army  con- 
ferred familiarly  with  Falinus,  and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon 
happened  to  say,  *  Why,  Falinus,  we  have  now  but  these  two 
things  left,  our  arms  and  our  virtue ;  and  if  we  yield  up  our 
aims,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  our  virtue  V  Whereto  Falinus, 
smiling  on  him,  said, '  If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman, 
you  are  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe  you  study  philosophy,  and 
it  is  pretty  that  you  say ;  but  you  are  much  abused  if  you  think 
your  virtue  can  withstand  the  king's  power.'  Here  was  the 
scorn ;  the  wonder  followed :  which  was  that  this  young  scholar 
or  philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were  murdered  in  parley 
by  treason,  conducted  those  ten  thousand  foot  through  the  heart 
of  all  the  king's  high  countries,  from  Babylon  to  Grecia,  in  safety, 
in  despite  of  all  the  king's  forces,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Grecians  in  times  suc- 
ceeding to  make  invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Persia;  as  was 
afterwards  proposed  by  Jason  the  Thessalian,  attempted 
by  Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander  the 
Macedonian, — all  upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of  that  young 
scholar."  But  while  considering  his  heroism,  let  us  not  forget 
the  humour  of  Xenophon.*  On  the  night  after  the  murder  of 
the  generals  we  are  fairly  resolved  on  the  march ;  our  wagons 
and  tents  are  burnt ;  we  have  shared  with  each  other  what  we 
need  from  our  superfluities,  and  thrown  the  rest  into  our  watch- 
fires  ;  and  with  a  good  conscience  we  betake  ourselves  to  break- 
fast. Just  then  up  rides  Mithridates  with  about  thirty  horsemen. 
Summoning  the  generals  to  within  earshot,  he  makes  us  a  fine 
long  speech:  'Men  of  Hellas, — I  was  faithful  to  Cyrus,  and 
I  am  well-disposed  to  you,  and  now  I  am  here  living  in  great 
dread.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  If  it  seems  rational,  I  am 
disposed  to  join  you  with  my  retainers,'  etc.  etc.  This  sounds 
promising,  but  after  various  consultations  out  it  comes.  In  the 
style  of  a  preacher  the  excellent  Asiatic  tries  to  persuade  us 


^  Grote  is  still  at  Bacon's  point  of  view  ;  and  seems  hardly  sufficiently  to 
recognise  the  colouring  element  of  Xenophon's  strong  subjectivity. 
*  Aiuih,  iii.  3. 
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that  without  the  good  graces  of  the  Great  King  our  salvation  is 
hopeless.    We  part  friends.    After  the  mid-day  meal  we  cross 
the  great   Zab,  and  are  jogging  along  in  regiilar  marching 
order.     But  before  we  have  got  very  far,  lo  and  behold,  eTrt- 
il>aiv€Tcu  TToKiv  6  MiBptZwrq^}  there  he  is  again.     Yes,  surely, 
that's  he — Mithridates  with  a  couple  of  hundred  horse  at  his 
back  this  time,  and  twice  as  many  bowmen  and  slingers ;  and 
in  another  five  minutes  we  are  in  the  thick  of  a  pelt  of  arrows 
and  stones.    The  cavalry  of  this  false  friend,  whose  appear- 
ance we  shall  never  forget,  dog  us  all  day.    The  scene  changes: 
— We  are  on  the  edge  of  a  river  with  beetling  Carduchian 
crags  hemming  us  in.    We  sound  the  depth  of  the  river.    We 
can't  bottom  it  with  our  long  spears.    In  the  midst  of  our  per- 
plexities a  Ehodian  comes  up  with  a  proposal :  *  '  I  am  ready, 
sirs,  to  carry  you  across  4000  heavy  infantry  at  a  time,  if  you 
will  furnish  me  with  what  I  need,  and  give  me  a  talent  for  my 
services.'     'What  will  you  need?'     'Only  2000  wineskins. 
I  see  there  are  multitudes  of  sheep  and  goats  and  asses. 
They  have  only  to  be  flayed  and  their  skins  inflated,  and  they 
will  readily  give  us  a  passage.     I  shall  want  also  the  straps  you 
use  for  the  baggage-animals.    With  these  I  shall  couple  the 
skins  to  one  another,  and  then  I  shall  moor  each  skin,  by 
attaching  stones  and  letting  them  down  like  anchors  into  the 
water.     Then  I  shall  carry  them  across,  and  when  I  have  fas- 
tened the  links  at  both  ends,  I  shall  place  layers  of  wood  on 
them  and  a  coating  of  earth  on  the  top  of  that.    You  will  see 
in  a  minute  that  there  is  no  danger  of  your  drowning,  for  every 
skin  will  be  able  to  support  a  couple  of  men  without  sinking; 
and  the  wood  and  earth  will  prevent  your  slipping  off.'    This 
seems  a  pretty  invention  enough ;  but  the  generals  think  it 
not  altogether  practicable  in  the  face  of  cavalry  on  the  other 
side,  etc.      Every  now  and  again  the  march  is   enlivened 
by  'chaff'  and  repartee  between  the  quick-witted  Athenian 
and  the  respectable  Laconian  Cheirisophus.     Views  of  educa- 
tion are  compared.*    The  Athenian  suggests,  a  propos  of  steal- 
ing a  march  upon  the  enemy,  that  the  Spartan  training  will 


i^noft.  iiLae.  *7Wtf.  iiiS. 
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now  be  of  use.  The  Spartan  mutters  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  iu  quoqiie,  about  those  who  are  taught  to  filch  the  public 
moneys  in  a  democratic  state,  of  which  he  has  heard.  On 
tlie  slopes  above  Trebizond  there  is  a  great  sacrifice  and  games.^ 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  a  Spartan,  Dracontius  by  name,  is 
asked  to  conduct  them  to  the  course.  He  merely  waved  his  hand, 
pointing  to  where  they  were  standing,  and  said :  '  There,  this 
ridge  is  just  the  place  for  running — anywhere,  everywhere.' 
'  But  how  will  they  manage  to  wrestle  on  the  hard  scrubby 
ground?'  *0h!  worse  knocks  for  those  who  are  thrown.' 
There  was  horse-racing  also.  The  riders  had  to  gallop  down 
a  steep  incline  to  the  sea,  and  then  turn  and  come  up 
again  to  the  altar ;  and  on  the  descent  more  than  half  rolled 
head  over  heels,  and  then  back  they  came  toiling  up  the 
tremendous  steep,  scarcely  out  of  a  walking  pace.  Loud  were 
the  shouts,  the  laughter,  and  the  cheers. — The  quaint  cus- 
toms of  semi-barbaric  tribes  in  matters  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing are  a  constant  source  of  mirth,  as  we  sit  imbibing  beer 
through  long  reeds ;  *  or,  in  Thrace,  Seuthes  throws  us  junks  of 
meat ;  or  the  wine-cup  is  handed,  and  we  must  get  up  and 
make  speeches  and  promise  gifts.'  Again,  no  one  who  ever 
visited  the  Mossynoecians,  i,e.  the  wooden-tower  dwellers, 
will  ever  forget  them.  Transported  suddenly  into  the  world 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  he  feels  as  if  fiavla  were  only  next 
door;  but  there  is  a  comical  method  in  this  madness.  The 
customs  of  these  people  were  the  customs  of  civilised  folk 
turned  inside  out.  They  do  in  a  crowd  what  nous  wiUres  do 
in  private,  and  vice  versa}  There  they  go,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing to  themselves,  standing  and  capering  about,  as  if  their 
sole  business  were  to  show  off  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
are  very  white-skinned,  the  m^n  as  well  as  the  women.  One 
of  their  entertainments  consists  of  an  exhibition  of  fatted 
children  belonging  to  the  wealthy  classes,  fed  up  on  boiled 
chestnuts  until  they  are  as  white  as  white  can  be,  and  very 
nearly  as  broad  as  they  are  long."  But  these  humorous  situa- 
tions are  endless. 


»  Anah.  iv.  8.  26.  •  Ibid,  iv.  5.  26. 

« Ibid,  viL  3.  22,  26  rf  «e5.  *  Ibid,  v.  4.  32-34. 
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Xenophon  then  is,  without  exception,  a  type  of  the  ^CkAv- 
Op^oTTo^y  but  of  course  it  is  a  ^CKavOpoimla  conditioned  by  his 
age  and  "  political "  circumstances,  neither  of  which  does  he 
transcend  to  any  miraculous  extent.  His  world  is  peopled, 
somewhat  unduly  to  our  democratic  minds,  with  oi  fiiKrurroi 
and  oi  koXoI  Kor/aJdoL  The  hetter  dosses  and  the  people  of 
culture  limit  or  confine  the  horizon  of  his  sympathies  ;  even  as 
now-a-days,  when  caste  prejudices  are  clearly  decculent,  the  garb 
or  general  appearance  of  a  man  may  impose  on  the  imagination 
of  a  Christian,  or  as  the  philosophy  of  some  thinkers  seems  to 
be  warped  by  contact  with  coloured  races  and  less  advanced 
civilisations.  The  eye  of  Xenophon  may  similarly  have  looked 
askance  at  some  one  whose  political  or  social  setting  was  not 
to  his  tast€ ;  but  this  irpoawmKri'^la  does  not  render  him  less 
graphic,  nor,  in  any  deep  sense,  poison  the  springs  of  his  phil- 
anthropy. Indeed  his  sympathy  is  so  akin  to  clear-sightedness, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  bright  keen  atmosphere  and  sunny 
ffeiterkeit  of  his  native  olive-clad  hills  and  vales,  that  nothing, 
not  even  anti-Theban  political  partisanship,  can  dull  its  trans- 
parency ;  and  so,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  the  two 
heroes  who  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  Agesilaus  from  the 
closely-watched  citadel  of  Phlius,  his  description  of  them 
lives  in  our  memory,  through  the  vividness  of  his  style.* 
"  Agesilaus  granted  a  truce  for  the  embassy,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  so  angry  at  their  setting  his  personal  authority 
aside  that  he  sent  to  his  friends  at  home,  and  arranged  that  the 
fate  of  the  little  township  should  be  left  to  his  discretion,  and 
meanwhile  proceeded  to  tighten  the  cordon  of  investment,  so 
as  to  render  it  impossible  that  a  single  soul  should  escape."  In 
spite  of  which  he  was  not  clever  enough  for  Delphion.  "  This 
brilliant  organiser  of  the  defence,  with  a  single  comrade  (artrf- 
fuiTUi^  T£9),  a  branded  dare-devil,  who  had  already  shown  great 
dexterity  in  relieving  the  besieging  parties  of  their  arms, 
escaped  in  the  night." 

In  close  connection  with  the  healthy  humanity  of  our  author 
(which  in  reference  to  others  is  ^t\/a,  to  one's-self  eve^la, 
and  negatively  implies  an  absence  of  TrXeoi/ef ^  and  vfipv;), 
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e  to  be  ranged  his  favourite  virtues :  the  special  '  rule  of 
fe/  to  which  his  nature  was  doubtless  prone ;  but  with  the 
nphasising  of  which  '  the  great  companion '  must  surely  be 
Tgely  credited,  though  to  what  extent  we  can  only  dimly  con- 
cture.  For  undoubtedly  on  many  important  moral  questions 
•  (to  speak  correctly)  ethical  theories,  the  disciple  differed  largely 
cm  his  master,  and  was,  so  far,  nearer  to  the  average  mind  of 
iren  later  ages.^  Thus,  according  to  Xenophon,  who  is  inter- 
reting  the  Socratic  mind  to  '  the  Athenians,'  i.e.  to  a  general 
idience,  and  in  a  somewhat  apologetic  style,  in  keeping 
ith  the  mental  vernacular, — to  Xenophon  virtue  is  a  branch 
r  fid6ri<TL<;  (learning)  indeed,  and  so  far  a  thing  to  be  taught ; 
at  then  aa/c7fai<:,  discipline  (including  objective  discipline  of 
le  individual  and  subjective  self-discipline),  is  a  means  of 
caching.  Again,  iirumifir),  the  highest  type  of  intellectual 
nowledge  (science),  readily  transforms  itself  into  <TO(l>la,  the 
ighest  sort  of  wisdom.  Possibly  the  transformation,  so  far 
3  Xenophon  himself  is  concerned,  takes  place  through  some 
ach  train  of  thought  as  the  following,  taken  from  a  con- 
ersation  between  Socrates  and  Euthydemus :  * — 

Qfiestion.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  wisdom  ?  Tell  me :  do 
[le  wise  seem  to  you  to  be  wise  in  things  they  know,  or  are 
tiere,  who  are  wise  in  what  they  know  not  ? 

Atiswct,  Clearly  in  what  they  know ;  for  how  should  a  man 
ave  wisdom  in  what  he  knows  not  ? 

Quest.  The  wise,  in  fact,  are  wise  in  knowledge  ? 

Atis.  Why,  in  what  else  could  a  man  be  wise,  save  only  in 
:nowledge  ? 

Quest.  And  wisdom !  is  it  aught  else,  think  you,  than  that 
irherein  men  are  wise  ? 

A11S.  Certainly  not. 

Qu€st.  It  seems,  knowledge  is  wisdom  ? 

Ans.  I  think  so. 


^  I  do  not  mean,  contrariwise,  to  imply  that  the  true  Socrates  is  to  be  found 

1  Plato  rather  than  in  Xenophon  {vidt  note  *  next  page,  and  note  ^  page  369), 
lit  rather,  that  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  virtue  was  latent  in  the  common- 
(Qse  views  of  the  moralist.  What  the  profound  identification  of  cotfAa  with 
iffT-^fjirj  was  in  the  mind  of  Socrates,  lies  beyond  the  present  discussion. 

2  Mem.  iv.  6.  7. 
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Quest.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  is  capable  of  knowing,  all 
the  things  that  are  ? 

Ans,  I  should  say  he  cannot  know  even  the  millionth  part 
of  them. 

Quest  It  seems  a  human  being  cannot  be  all- wise  ? 

Ans.  Certainly  not. 

Quest  The  conclusion  is,  the  wisdom  of  each  man  is  limited 
to  that  which  he  knows. 

This  is  by  no  means  tantamount  to  saying  that  aoff>la  = 
errurrfjfirj :  but  one  sees  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  might 
easily  come  to  be  convertible,  in  inexact  thought  or  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  practical  loss  (or  gain)  is  the  sama^  On  the 
other  hand,  ao^ia  is  apt  to  fade  away,  and  to  transform 
itself  into  a<o<f>pocrvvri  (an  im translatable  "mixed  mode" — 
temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  and  rh3rthmical  self-completion 
and  adjustment).*  "  Now  wisdom  and  a(op<t>oavtnf  he  did  not 
distinguish,  his  verdict  being  that  the  one  thing  needful  was 
that  a  man  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  '  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,'  and  practise  them ;  or,  again,  he  should  learn  to 
know  the  ugly  and  base,  and  avoid  it.  Such  a  man  was  ao^v; 
and  a'd)<t>p(ov,  wise  and  well-regulated.  For  justice  (or  upright- 
ness) and  all  things  that  are  wrought  with  virtue  are  beautiful 
and  good."  *  And,  again,  "justice  and  all  the  rest  of  virtue  are 
wisdom." 

Wliether,  then,  in  these  kaleidoscopic  views  Xenophon  is 
only  expressing  his  own  reading  of  the  philosopher's  mind,  or 
whether  he  has  also  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  which, 
tliirdly,  he  may  be  translating  into  language  to  be  understood  of 
the  mass  of  men, — is  a  most  serious  investigation, raising  as  it  does 


^  It  may  be  urged  that,  as  far  as  this  passage  goes,  the  disciple  is  truly, 
if  perhaps  crudely,  intelligent  of  his  master  ;  for,  admittedly,  the  identification 
of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue  is  the  most  characteristic  of  Socratic 
doctrines ;  while  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  JRecollections  exclude  severe 
philosophising.  But,  even  so,  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is  that 
Xenophon  himself  took  merely  a  common-sense  view  of  the  subtleties  of  the 
spirit,  in  which  the  teacher  dealt ;  and,  except  as  a  moralist  and  sympathiser, 
failed  to  fathom  the  distinctive  doctrine.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Plato, 
from  another  side,  was  more  successfuL 

^  Cf.  J.  S.  Mill,  Dissert^xtions  and  Discussions,  vol.  iii  326,  327. 

•  Mem,  iii.  9.  4,  5. 
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the  whole  question  of  the  philosophic  value  of  the  Becollectians. 
But  its  pursuit  would  lead  us  too  far  afield,  and  it  seems  sufBl- 
cient  to  get  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  Hearer  rather  than 
of  the  Insfpirer ;  for  if  we  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  separate 
the  chafi"  of  Xenophon^  from  the  wheat  of  Socrates,  we  have  no 
similar  difficulty  in  detecting  the  idiosyncratic  virtues  of  this 
particular  Hellena  We  have  only  to  carve  them  out  of  the 
whole  assemblage  of  moral  qualities  which  make  up  the  ap^ri 
of  man ;  and  the  "  virtues,"  which  constitute  the  sum  of  ethical 
principle,  whether  of  the  unwritten  code,  the  aypa^oi  vofioi^ 
(with  which  Socrates  confutes  the  scepticism  of  Hippias),  or 
that  wherein  the  law  of  the  State  is  embodied,  are  for  the 
main  easily  enumerated,  Often  hard,  or  even  impossible,  to 
represent  by  any  one  equivalent  or  string  of  half-equivalents  in 
English,  they  are  not  hard  to  realise  with  tolerable  definiteness. 
The  names  of  several  occur  in  Mem.  iv.  6,  and  are  so  current 
indeed  in  all  Greek  literature  that  if  Plato  and  Xenophon  and 
Aristotle  were  destroyed  we  still  should  possess  or  re-discover 
them.  The  four  '  cardinal '  virtues  are  * — (1)  a(Hf>(a ;  (2)  Sucom- 
(Twrj;  (3)  dvSpela;  (4)  <T<D(f>po<Tvvri — (1)  wisdom;  (2)  justice  or 
social  uprightness  (in  New  Testament  "  righteousness ") ;  (3) 
courage;  (4)  temperance.*  Akin  to  ato^poainni  is  iyxparela 
(self-control),  and  in  the  same  breath  with  ao<t>la  must  be 
mentioned  (f>p6vri<Tis:  (prudence  or  practical  wisdom)  and  hri,- 

^  Again,  by  this  expression  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Socrates  of 
Xenophon  is  more  (or  less)  real  or  true  than  that  of  Plato.  Personally,  I 
regard  these  portraitures  as  both  true,  both  defective.  They  are  single-sided 
and  opposite  ideals ;  and,  pro  tatUo,  caricatures  in  part  of  the  actoal  being, 
whose  real  self  was  not  truly  depicted  by  any  mortal  Whose  has  been? 
The  Xenophontine  Socrates  (of  the  JRecollections)  is  drawn  to  suit  the  every- 
day spectator,  and  possesses  a  certain  precious,  if  limited,  "historic"  truth. 
The  limitations  of  the  Platonic  draught  are  of  a  different  kind.  The  theorist 
and  philosopher  needs  the  high-aiming,  unselfish  erisHc  inspirer  and  searcher, 
as  the  most  important  of  his  dramatis  persona,  Plato  also  is  a  poet ;  and 
will '  poetise '  the  real  man  to  the  same  extent  that  the  historian  '  historicises ' 
him — askew.    Yet  both  are  good  and  noble  portraits. 

*  Mem,  V.  4.  19. 

*  Ibid,  iv.  6 :  §g  2-4,  Piety  (eiJ<re/3e/o) ;  5-6,  Justice  (BiKoiwrOmi) ;  7,  Wisdom 
(<ro0(a) ;  8-9,  le  Beau  (rb  KoKbv) ;  10-11,  Courage  (dvdpela). 

*  **  'Temperance,'  while  corresponding  to  a  part  of  the  word,  is  ridiculously 
inadequate  to  the  whole." — J.  S.  Mill,  on  "Mixed  Modes,"  different  from 
or  corresponding  to  our  use. — Diss,  and  Disc  voL  iii.  328. 
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{rrr\yjr\.  These,  with  others,  constitute  the  full  perfection  of 
man :  they  are  virtue.  But  roaming  among  these  the  soul  of 
Xenophon  was  chiefly  enamoured  of  evtrefiela,  of  dvSpeia,  and 
of  ato^poavmi  in  its  kinship  to  ey/cparela  rather  than  ao^la ;  %.t, 
on  the  moral  and  emotional  rather  than  the  intellectual  side;  but 
as  a  follower  of  Socrates  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  put  consciously 
into  the  foreground  growth  in  KCbKoKar/aBla,  as  the  chief  aim 
and  rule  of  life.  For  the  religious,  temperate,  self-controlled, 
rhythmically  attuned,  just,  righteous,  prudent,  scientific,  wise, 
and  good  man  is  he  who  has  absorbed  into  himself  the  kclK^ 
KorfaOay  the  whole  list  of  beautiful  and  noble  things ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  Lycurgean  training,  rh.  Ka\a  simply,  the  chivalrous 
"  code  of  honour "  at  Sparta.  In  a  less  formal  way,  but  with 
a  still  more  penetrative  persistence,  as  of  a  man  who  knows 
that  he  has  no  better  gospel  of  salvation  to  give,  he  insists  on 
a  still  immentioned  virtue  which  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
idiosyncratic:  to  wit,  iirtfiiXeui,  painstaking  care.  Possibly 
there  is  the  slightest  aristocratic  tinge  to  this  excellence; 
perhaps  a  touch  of  superiority  in  its  possessor  is  implied 
as  of  the  overseer^s  care  ;  but  however  incompatible  with 
things  low  and  sordid  (tA  fiavava-uca),  the  doctrine  is  the 
same :  ovSep  av€v  irovov  koX  iircfieXeld^ — yvfivaareov  avv  ttopoi^ 
KoX  iSp&Ti,  which  Cicero  would  turn  "nihil  sine  sudore  et 
studio,"  nothing  without  painstaking  care,  and  trouble  ;  ^  and 
this  it  is  which,  with  (evae^etd)  his  piety,  endears  Xenophon 
to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Euskin,  and  most  deservedly,  for  when  it 
enters  in  and  dwells  with  a  man,  out  of  his  heart  perishes 
all  dKa^oveui  and  fiaTaionj^;,  all  moral  thinness  and  quackery ; 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  comprehensible  how,  to  a  practical 
temperament,  such  as  Xenophon's,  the  problem.  Can  virtue  be 
taught?  resolves  itself  for  the  most  part  into  an  affair  of 
training  (acr/ciyct?). 

With  regard  to  "King  No/lm)?,"  his  bias  is  strongly  Athenian, 
or  else  Laconian.  "  The  laws  "  of  Thebans  or  Eleians  shock  or 
revolt  him,  or  are  beyond  even  his  stricture  as  something  alien 
— much  as  a  good  English  Protestant  not  so  long  ago  might  have 
been  scandalised  by  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Parisians  or 

*  Mem.  ii.  1.  28. 
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Catholics,  and  as  for  the  political  or  religious  views  of  Turks 
►r  Russians,  would  not  reckon  them  as  within  the  pale  of  his 
bservation.  This  analogue,  if  not  pressed  too  far,  throws  some 
aint  light  on  Xenophon's  limitations,  which  are  'national,' 
lotliing  more.^ 

Orderliness,  not  to  speak  of  piety,  economy,  self-cultiva- 
ion — these  lead  to  success  in  life,  but  also  to  the  highest  per- 
iction  of  the  Hellenic  souL  By  comparison  with  these,  even 
>i\oTt/i.ta,  that  first  and  last  infirmity  of  noble-minded  citizens, 
mbition  and  the  love  of  honour,  ranks  nowhere ;  and  it  is  easy 
)  see  how  closely  connected  with  this  somewhat  Spartan  (or 
ocratic  ?)  self-supervision  is  what  we  venture  to  call  the  Puri- 
inism,  or  even  Calvinism,  of  his  soul.  Over  and  over  again  we 
Jem  to  hear  a  prophecy  of  language  which  we  think  appro- 
riate  enough  on  the  lips  of  St.  Paul,  but  which  startles 
J  some  four  hundred  odd  years  before  those  birth-throes  of  our 
)irit.  ".The  majority  of  pleasures  are  bad,"  says  Xenophon,* 
id  hence  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  healthy  excitement  and 
le  joyous  discipline  of  the  chase ;  for,  of  course,  the  pains  and 
[easnres  of  animals  are  ignored  then  as  now.  If  he  has  said, 
r  rather  has  introduced  Simonides  as  sajring  to  Hieron,  "  All 
le  troubles  which  you  'tyrants'  endure  are  well  repaid, 
nee  in  the  end  you  receive  more  abundant  honour  than 
le  rest  of  mankind;  and  no  pleasure  which  men  can 
ajoy  approaches  nearer  to  the  divine  than  the  delight  in 
eing  honoured ; "  he  has  also  written  this  apostolic  passage:' 
Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  a  man 
lay  be  virtuous  and  temperate  to-day,  and  to-morrow  the 
averse  ;  or  that  he  who  once  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  what 
\  right,  may  not  quite  lose  that  power?  No ;  if  I  may  venture 
>  express  an  opinion  of  my  own,  I  would  say  that  all  beautiful 
nd  noble  things  are  a  matter  of  constant  practice  and  training  ; 
ad  this  applies  pre-eminently  to  the  virtue  of  temperance, 

^  Socrates,  in  his  famous  speech  in  the  Symposiumf  viii  34,  argues  against 
ansanias^s  theory  of  the  invincibility  of  a  sacred  band  of  lovers,  and  as  to 
ke  customs  of  Elis  and  Thebes  adduced  in  support  of  his  view,  — **  that/'  says 
c>crates,  "  is  a  one-legged  proof  at  best,  for  what  they  accept  as  highly 
^oper  we  regard  as  simply  scandalous."  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
DMoi  correspond  to  our  cbeeds  pretty  much. 

*  Cyn,  xii  12.  •  Menu  L  2.  23. 
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seeing  that  in  one  and  the  same  bodily  frame  pleasures  are 
planted  and  spring  up  side  by  side  with  the  soul,  ever  whisper- 
ing in  her  ear, '  have  done  with  self-restraint,  make  haste  to 
gratify  us  and  the  body  (our  common  lord).'" 

In  these  last  considerations  we  seem  to  have  been  exploring 
a  mind  partly  'Socratic/  partly  independent  of  Socrates;  and  at 
length  when  we  come  to  the  writer's  philosophic  self,  the  (to^- 
T1J9,  or  fTo^6^,  or  <l>Lk6ao<f>o<;,  aa  we  may  term  it,  within  him,  this 
ambiguity  is  intensified.  We  find  ourselves  fully  launched  in- 
deed into  *  Socratic '  influence,  with  all  the  external  apparatus 
of  method,  the  elenchos,  the  dialectic  process,  the  cut  and  pany 
and  thrust  of  eristic  argumentation,  the  epaldic  or  inductive 
reasoning,  the  arrangement  of  what  we  talk  about  by  "  families," 
i,e.  "generalisation;"  but  while  caught  into  this  wise  mans 
debating  ground,  we  seem  to  be  in  it,  and  not  of  it.  To  say 
that  our  feelings  resemble  those  of  the  poor  old  Athenian  country 
gentleman  in  the  Thinkery,  (fypoimoTTJpiov,  would  be  libellous, 
because  the  fia0r)T^<:,  Xenophon,  is  at  anyrate  quite  at  home. 
Possibly  he  is  hardly  aware  of  the  gap  which  separates  him 
from  the  philosophy  of  him  at  whose  feet  he  sat ;  even  as  Aris- 
tippus,  Antisthenes,  Euclides,  and  the  rest,  may  have  regarded 
their  own  fragments  over  fondly  as  the  keystone  of  the  palace 
of  thought.     Here  the  distinction  seems  not  difficult  to  grasp. 

Between  the  world  of  the  wise  man  and  that  region  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  ol  ttoXXo/,  the  children  of  everyday  life,  there  is 
a  gulf  fixed,  but  there  is  no  want  of  interconmiunication ;  there 
is  what  may  be  termed  the  Xenophontine  bridge,  and  on  this, 
which  is  neutral  groimd  for  the  philosopher  and  the  mass  of 
men  to  meet,  there  are  no  hostile  catchwords ;  "  the  stock  argu- 
ment and  the  ready-to-hand  reproaches  "  are  in  abeyance.  On 
the  far  side  is  the  most  original  of  men  seeking  as  an  abso- 
lutely lofty  and  philanthropic  object  to  awaken  self-conscious- 
ness in  his  fellows  or  in  himself;  this  is  the  noble,  nay 
sublime,  Hellenic  effort  for  "  the  salvation  of  souls."  ^  As  Mr. 
Sidgwick  in  the  treatise  already  quoted  says:*  "The  radical 
and  most  impressive  article  of  his  creed  was  constituted  by  his 


*  "  Socrates,  the  Jesus  Christ  of  Greece." — Shsllkt. 
^  Ethics,  Ency.  Metrop.  p.  676. 
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exalted  estimate  of  this  knowledge  that  was  so  hard  to  find,  his 
conviction  that  ignorance  of  the  good  and  evil  in  human  life 
was  the  source  of  all  practical  error."    "  Take  heed,"  he  was 
always  saying  in  his  own  language,  "  take  heed,  therefore,  that 
the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness."     This  enlighten- 
ment is  at  once  knowledge  and  goodness  and  moral  attainment 
When  shall  we  attain  to  Socratic  wisdom  ?  when,  in  Xenophon- 
tine  hunting  metaphor,  shaU  virtue  be  laid  captive  at  our  feet  ? 
These  are  the  questions  we  ask,  as  we  take  our  stand  on  the  hither 
side  with  the  ordinary  Hellene,  bent  upon  self-culture.^    From 
this  point  of  view  we  persuade  ourselves  that  Socrates  did  really 
care  less  for  his  method,  his  elenchos,  his  induction,  his  novel 
class  or  clan  system  of  arrangement  (to  Kark  ^hrq  SiaTJyew), 
than  for  benefiting,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the  interlocutor  (or 
possibly  some  other  at  his  expense),  but  with  infinite  "  philan- 
thropy "  in  all  cases.  As  performing  a  solemn  and  charitable  duty, 
he  sought  to  awaken  self-consciousness,  to  throw  a  stream  of 
light  into  a  dark  place,  and  to  convict  of  ignorance,  confusion 
and  obscurity  of  thought  and  behaviour,  for  the  sake  of  clearer 
intelligence  and  a  firmer  moral  foothold.    The  machinery  was 
the  whole  "  maieutic "  apparatus  of  the  new  method :  so  im- 
portant indeed  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  Aristotle  can 
sum  up  his  great  discovery  thus:  "he  sought  the  abstract 
(tA    koJBoKov)^    and    was    the   first  who   thought  of  giving 
definitions."     But  to  himself  neither  the  method  nor  any 
part   of  the  machinery  was  of   vital   necessity,  only  these 
-were  the  natural  handiest  instruments  for  his  purposes.     (If 
•  anaesthetics '   would  have    served,   he  would    have  applied 
them.)     The  important  point  was,  not  the  intellectual  or  meta- 
physical training,  or   the   philosophising  even  by   a  better 
method — though  "to  make  his  associates  more  dialectic,"  to 
sharpen  and  keep  bright  their  lancets,  was  in  its  due  place 
part    of  his  daily  business,* — but  better  philosophising  as  a 
step   forward   in  the   direction  of  manly  virtue  and  human 
completeness,  which  is  happiness. 

In  some  such  light  we  may  imagine  that  Socrates  revealed 

*  ffuf4>fXMriwrj  wept  ro^t  Oeodt,  wept  ri/jw  diKcuoffiiwTfjif — a  rhythmical  self -completion 
and  adjustment  towards  €k>d  and  the  righteousness  of  man  (social  uprightness). 

*  Arist.  Melaph,  xiil  4.  *  Menu  iv.  6.  I. 
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himself  to  the  concrete  mind  of  Xenophon.  Some  of  bis 
doctrines  may  hare  been  absorbed  at  once ;  others,  really  put 
forward  tentatively  for  the  awakening  (rf  another  sool,  Xenophon 
may  hare  assimilated  in  the  half-ripe  condition;  hence  the 
ronnded  teleology  and  the  views  about  immortality  (in  the 
Memorabilia  and  Cyropaedia).  In  other  cases,  he  gives  rein  to 
his  own  philosophic  propensities,  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  highest  nature,  attempts  to  answer  various  questions, 
which  he  had  often  heard  raised  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
getting  a  clear  concept,  and  of  creating  a  thorough  moral 
awakening.  The  result  of  this  fashion  of  his  own  is  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  Greek  literature:  the  Economist, 
the  Hitron,  the  Cyropcudia.  He  asks,  Who  is  the  economic 
man  ?  Who  is  the  despot  ?  Who  is  the  kingly  personage 
with  the  gift  of  ruling?  and  with  some  semblance  of  the 
Socratic  "induction,"  his  own  thoughts  the  while  working 
along  the  ''  epaktic  "  grooves,  he  comes  to  a  conclusion  which 
is,  if  you  like,  a  generalisation,  but  is  nevertheless  embodied 
in  a  concrete  shape ;  he  has,  in  fact,  drawn  upon  his  canvas,  as 
an  answer  to  the  philosophic  inquiry,  with  which  we  started,  a 
Cyrus  or  a  Hiero,  or  an  Ischomachus.  That  which  might  have 
ended  in  metaphysics  turns  out  to  be  an  exquisite  work  of  art, 
carefully  elaborated  line  for  line,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
devoid  of  ethic  and  allegoric  import. 

Here,  however,  we  will  be  quit  of  the  cro<^*<m79  and  turn  to 
interrogate  the  pijrfop,  the  political  reformer,  and  professor  of 
strategics,  the  author ;  not  indeed  of  the  earliest  political  bro- 
chure, for  we  are  agreed  to  exclude  from  our  canon  that  "  oldest 
extant  specimen  of  literary  Attic  prose,"  and  otherwise  remark- 
able work,  the  essay  On  the  Athenian  Polity;^  but — of  the 
Laconian  Polity,  the  Hipparchicos,  the  pamphlet  an  Revenues. 
We  will  confront  the  artist,  who  has  skiKully  worked  into  the 
texture  of  his  larger  works  much  that  belongs  to  the  statist  and 
the  tactician ;  and  this  to  so  great  an  extent  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  modern  military  historian  "  tactics  "  seem  to  form  the  main 
thread  of  the  Cyropaedia,  and  the  chief  point  of  interest  of  the 
Anabasis  (or  Hellenica)} 

*  420  B.C.,  Jebb,  Oreek  Literature  Primer,  and  vide  sttpra,  p.  328,  note. 

*  Vide  RlUtowand  Kochly  pa^m,  also  the  former's  MHUdri^cheBiographieen, 
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To  speak  of  these  "political "  and  professional  gifts  in  a  breath 
lot  easy,  though  there  is  a  marked  '  solidarity '  between 
diverse  selves  of  the  man  whom  we  are  cross-questioning ; 
the  native  rhythm  of  even  so  many-sided  and  Odyssean  a 
racter  predominates.  Under  favourable  circumstances  it  is 
>e  likely  that  Xenophon  might  have  appeared  in  history 
nother  Iphicrates,^  a  iiopfiw  and  bugbear^  to  Spartan  allies  or 
otians,  or  as  a  second  Chabrias  or  Charidemus,  a  higher  type 
nilitary  reformer  or  captain  of  mercenaries  than  the  Coera- 
ses  and  Phalinuses  whose  features  he  has  so  indelibly 
rinted  on  our  minds.^  His  interest  at  any  rate  in  military 
ters  is  obvious ;  *  and,  if  sentiment  is  to  weigh,  the  Hijh 
:hico8,  addressed  to  a  commandant  of  cavalry  for  the 
efit  possibly  of  his  own  son,  and  as  a  seal  of  reconciliation 
his  fatherland,  has  a  special  interest  for  us:  a  remark 
licable  also  to  the  latest  work  of  his  old  age,  written  as 
lition  infers  for  Eubulus,  the  finance  minister  of  Athens, 
>  had  been  instrumental  in  rescinding  the  vote  of  banish- 
it,  and  in  that  case  doubly,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  As  prac- 
1  works  the  value  of  these  political  tracts  would  probably 
is  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  reader  as  the  companion 
.tises  on  Hunting  and  Horses,  if  only  the  species  of  things 
\i  which  they  deal  were  of  a  type  as  fixed  as  horses  and 
)ms,  dogs  and  hares.  Dealing  with  the  more  shifting 
evanescent  topics  of  cavalry  tactics,  and  of  Athenian 
nee,  they  may  easily  be  misjudged.  For  instance,  as  far 
the  military  manual  goes,  we  ought  not  to  allow  mere 
Qge  in  numbers  or  equipment  to  alBfect  our  judgment,  if, 
egards  evolutional  and  other  efficiency,  the  precepts  appear 
possess  a  more  permanent  value.  A  fairer  difficulty,  the 
rtion  of  pompous  regulations  which  would  have  no  par- 
[  in  a  similar  modern  treatise,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
e  connection  in  a  Greek  city  community  between  the 
:en  soldier's  service  as  a  defender  of  his  country  in  war, 

^enophon's  Seuthes'  experiences  present  a  strong  family  likeness  to  those 
hicrates  and  Cotys. 

ieU.  iv.  4.  17.  »  Anab.  vii  1.  21-26  ;  tbid.  ii.  1.  6.16. 

'lutarch  says  Xenophon  taught  Agesilaus.    Cicero  teUs  us  Scipio  Afri- 
B  carried  a  copy  of  the  Cyropaedia  aboat  in  his  breast  pocket. 
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and  his  employment  in  religious  processions  dnriog  peace.^ 
Her  Majesty's  household  troops  throw  little  light  on  this  side 
of  the  matter,  which,  however,  in  Xenophon's  time  could  hardly 
have  been  omitted.  So,  again,  our  more  advanced  views  of 
political  economy — our  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  appKca- 
tion  of  ^^tht  law  of  diminishing  returns*'  to  mineral  products, 
ought  not  to  lead  us  to  laugh  at  the  fundamental  hypothesis  of 
the  de  Reditibus  that  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  were  inex- 
haustible. Better  economised  labour,  and  more  of  it,  would 
probably  have  rendered  them  more  lucrative.  Besides  which, 
they  were  as  inexhaustible  for  the  Athenians,  at  any  rate,  as 
the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  are  for  the  people  of  England ; 
nor  is  there  anything  in  the  rest  of  the  scheme  to  stamp  its 
author  as  an  unpractical  politician. 

Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  that  these  treatises  have,  or 
ever  had,  any  claim  to  rank  highly  among  the  iroyarucoi  Xoyot^ 
the  production  of  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Isocrates,  guarantees  to 
the  author  the  title  of  philosopher  refused  to  the  verbose  or 
disputatious  professor  of  wisdom;  moreover,  we  have  hardly 
the  means  of  gauging  the  value  attached  by  his  contempor- 
aries to  any  of  these  minor  works.  Tlie  fact  that  they  were 
written  by  Xenophon  would  have  preserved  them ;  and  what  is 
more  profitable  here  is  to  discover  in  the  mature  treatise  the 
floating  schemes  and  enthusiastic  aspirations  of  youth  or  middle 
age.  In  the  nonagenarian  Nestor,  of  the  Beventtes,  devising 
means  to  counteract  pauperism  and  turn  exceptional  wealth  to 
account,  while  adding  honour  to  the  state,  we  hear  the  voice  of 
tlie  youthful  and  athletic  captain  of  the  Eetreat,  brimming 
with  an  Odyssean  joy  in  experience  and  irrepressible  good- 
humour.  Our  minds  revert  to  the  fatal  night  of  the  murder  of 
the  generals ;  the  dream  and  the  resolution  are  past,  the  first 
hurried  meetings  have  taken  place,  the  new  generals  have  been 
appointed.  The  council  is  held  as  day  breaks;  the  speeches 
follow:  Cheirisophus'  laconic,  as  it  ought  to  be;  Cleaner's 
of  Orchomenus  artistically  suited;  then  Xenophon  rose — he 
was  arrayed  for  war  in  all  his  finery.*  If  the  gods  grant  us 
victory,  thought  he,  the  finest  attire  will  accord  with  the  event ; 


1  Hipparch,  iii  «  Anab.  iii.  2.  7. 
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or,  if  death  is  our  doom,  then  for  him  who  has  claimed  the 
finest  it  is  as  well  there  should  be  some  correspondence  between 
the  expectation  and  the  end.^  ..."  But  perhaps,"  he  urged, 
"  it  is  well  we  did  not  stop,  for  I  fear  that  if  we  once  learn  to 
live  in  idleness  and  luxuriously  to  batten,  in  intercourse  with 
these  tall  and  handsome  Median  and  Persian  women  and 
maidens,  we  shall  be  like  the  lotos-eaters,  and  forget  the  road 
home  altogether.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  only  rational  and  right, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  make  an  effort  to  return  to  Hellas  and 
to  revisit  our  hearths  and  homes,  if  only  to  prove  to  our 
countrymen  that  it  is  their  own  fault  that  they  are  poor  and 
needy,  seeing  it  is  in  their  power  to  give  to  those  now  living 
a  pauper  life  at  home  a  free  passage  hither,  and  to  convert 
them  into  well-to-do  burghers  at  once."  Here  seems  to  be 
the  germ  of  the  colonisation  scheme,  of  which  we  hear  again 
and  again,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  project  of  forming  a 
settlement  at  Cotyora,*  or  of  sailing  off  for  a  similar  purpose  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  or  of  establishing  a  new  "politeuma" 
on  the  auspicious  promontory  of  Calpe.  The  scheme  of  the  de 
Bediiibm  half  a  century  later  is  more  elaborate,  but  is  marked 
by  the  same  philanthropic  savoir  faire? 

The  special  evils  of  a  still  later  date  have  been  described  as, 
"  1.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  Hands  of  the  rich,  and 
the  corresponding  growth  of  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 
2.  The  growth  of  egotism  and  unprincipled  ambition  since  the 
rupture  between  society  and  the  state.  3.  The  swarms  of  men 
without  cities,  paupers,  political  exiles,  malefactors,  for  ever 
moving  over  the  face  of  Greece,  ready  for  mercenary  service,  and 
ripe  for  mischief."*  Of  all  these  things  we  are  aware  from  the 
pages  of  Xenophon,  who  lived,  indeed,  down  to  the  days  of  Philip, 
but  is  representative  of  a  generation  earlier.  Still  stronger  light 
is  thrown  on  the  underlying  causes  of  this  "  political  decom- 
position "  and  increasing  chaos,  by  a  great  modem  thinker.^ 
The  philosopher  has  done  speaking  of  the  "  diversion  of  Greek 


»  Andb,  ui.  2.  25.  «  Ihid,  v.  6.  16. 

'  De  Redit,  L,  Hib,  9^  t^p  roO  wX-^Bovt  xevlav  dwayKd^eaBcu  (tfxurav  dtkKibrepoi 
tXpoi  wepl  rAf  w6\eis ;  also  vi.,  Kal  6  fjJkp  Sijfios  rpoif>rfi  einrofrfyrei,  ol  di  T\o6ffioi, 
K.T.X.  *  Jebb,  Orators f  Isocrates,  ch.  xii.  p.  15. 

*  Comte,  Yol.  iii  of  Pas,  PoUt,  p.  245,  Engl.  transL  (Beesly.) 
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intellect  from  politics,"  and  is  concerned  with  the  spectacle  of 
independent  states  united  by  common  sentiments  and  beliefs. 
"  The  political  decomposition  served  as  a  new  impelling  force, 
for  it  kept  before  men's  eyes  the  continual  spectacle  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  association  between  states  independent 
of  each  other.  That  spontaneous  church,  even  then  as  much  a 
reality  as  the  cities  composing  it,  could  by  no  territorial  restric- 
tion be  hindered  from  arousing  in  those  whose  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  inclined  them  towards  social  generalisations, 
an  immistakable  desiie  for  a  universal  communion."  ^  In  other 
words,  the  reign  of  the  IV0/A09  dynasty  in  the  different  states 
was  tottering  to  its  faU,  and  out  of  the  void  (no  real  vacuum, 
but  the  abiding-place  of  the  aypa^oi  vofioi),  was  fast  shaping 
itself  the  new  law,  whose  best  name  in  history  is  "  the  scientific 
conscience,"  the  heirloom  of  Hellenic  intellect.  To  this  chaos 
and  decomposition  Xenophon,  amongst  others,  has  borne  testi- 
mony ;  for  better  or  for  worse  he  is  a  veritable  "  enfant  du 
sifecle,"  and  that  is  his  high  praise ;  but  we  ought  not  to  restrict 
our  regard  for  him  to  that  view.  By  a  kind  of  accident,  owing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  diverse  products  of  his  fertility,  and 
because  his  genius  is  that  of  the  universaUy  representative 
rather  than  exceptionally  original  artist  in  some  one  depart- 
ment of  things — the  child  of  Thalia  or  Calliope  or  Melpomene ; 
for  these  reasons,  and  for  others  wliich  go  deeper,  to  wit  his 
humanity,  his  moral  earnestness,  his  appreciation  of  Socrates, 
he  has  always,  even  when  his  fame  suffered  declension,  been 
honoured  as  the  foreordained  depositary  of  precious  in- 
formation about  the  ancient  Greeks,  which,  but  for  him,  would 
certainly  have  perished.  This,  then,  is  a  high  prestige,  but  it 
is  one  which  a  man  has  to  share  with  the  Moabitish  Stone, 
the  obelisks,  or  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Not  "  half -sunk,"  indeed, 
or  *'  shattered  is  the  visage  "  of  this  ancient  Hellene,  but  rather 
he  is  a  "pyramid  built  up  by  renewed  might  of  all  Time's 


^  To  understand  '  *  Laconism, "  we  ought  to  go  to  a  somewhat  analogous  period 
— the  Italy  of  the  Republics,  where  Venice  with  her  relative  stability  and 
oligarchical  government  ^  Sparta ;  Florence  with  her  inteUectual  turmoil  and 
political  self -consciousness  =  Athens.  The  comparison  would  be  worth  work- 
ing out  in  detail.  Vide  Symonds,  Age  qf  Despots^  chap.  iii.  passim,  and  oh.  iv. 
p.  236 ;  also  Freeman,  Historical  Essays,  2d  series,  p.  32. 
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artificers,"  by  Plutarch,  by  Cicero,  by  Alberti,  Sidney,  Bacon, 
down  to  the  warm-hearted  and  broad-souled  exponent  of 
the  great  Athenian  Demos,  of  whom  we  have  all  been 
*  hearers/^ 

But  for  Xenophon  one  may  claim  a  more  than  monumental 
title.  He  is  also  essentially  a  stylist,  the  forerunner  of  the 
masters  of  htUt  lettere.  Like  Herodotus,  like  Pindar,  like  his 
other  literary  compeers,  he  has,  if  in  a  less  degree,  some  claim 
to  the  additional  meed  of  absolute  originality,  not  only  as 
the  inventor  of  a  style  of  literature,  but  of  many  of  its  minor 
subdivisions.  "For  Xenophon,  who  did  imitate  so  excel- 
lently, as  to  give  us  effigiem  justi  imperii,  the  portraiture  of  a 
just  empire  under  the  name  of  Cyrus  (as  Cicero  saith  of  him) 
made  therein  an  absolute  heroicall  poem."*  And  there  are 
poems  within  the  poem.  How  novel  must  have  appeared  this 
Eastern  version  of  King  Arthur,  this  premonition  of  the  Table 
Round,  written  in  the  choicest  "  euphuism "  of  that  day ;  in 
which,  round'  the  blameless  king,  are  grouped  a  dozen  lesser 
chaiacters,  whose  action  harmoniously  adjusts  itself  to  the  main 
thesis,  enlivening  and  assisting  its  development.  While  there 
is  room,  in  a  natural  way,  also,  for  disquisitions  on  military 
matters,  for  moral  delineations  and  the  growth  of  character,  for 
pathetic  tales  and  skilfully  interwoven  episodes,  like  that  of 
Gobryas  and  Gadatas,  or  of  Panthea  and  Abradatas — "the 
earliest  prose  love-story  in  European  literature ;"  where  a  place, 
too,  is  found  for  comic  supper-parties  and  interludes,  in  which 
the  fun  is  of  a  robust,  broad  type,  contrasting  with  the  delicately 
ironic  humour  which  ripples  through  the  ATwiasis,  but  helping, 
and  helped  by,  our  appreciation  of  the  Aristophanic  vein  of 
the  Symposium ;  in  both,  the  breadth  of  the  jocularity  being 
redeemed,  as  in  Shakespeare,  by  truth  to  nature  and  grace  of 
style.  Scarcely  behind  the  Cyropaedia  in  inventiveness,  and 
its  superior  in  a  certedn  quality  of  opaline  beauty,  ranks  the 
Economist,  It  is  full  of  the  Xenophontine  limpidity,  the  little 
bells  of  alliteration,  the  graceful  antithetic  balance;  the  sweet 


1  Grote,  Hist.  voL  viii.  passim,  compared  with  his  Plato,  vol.  iii.  ch.  zzxix. 

*  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  An  Apologie/or  Poetrie,  p.  28. 

*  Compare  the  ^vxp^f  paunXeifS  with  Texmyson's  King  Arthur,  Araspas  with 
Lancelot  or  Sir  Bedivere,  etc. 
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sounds  helping  out  the  healthy  sense,  as  of  a  fragrant  air 
breathed  upon  us  from  fresh  and  well-worked  fields,  where  we 
cherish  content  in  winter  by  a  blazing  fire,  or  in  summer  lulled 
by  a  trio  of  babbling  streams,  soft  airs,  and  tender  shades.^ 
This  is  a  work  the  careful  thoroughness  of  which,  and  its 
praise  of  Masserizia,  found  great  favour  with  the  Italians  of  the 
Renaissance,  so  that  Alberti,  or  some  other,  speaks  of  imitating* 
"  quel  Greco  dolcissimo  e  soavissimo  scrittore  Senophonte." 

This  Cicero  indeed  had  done  before,*  whose  remarks  upon 
the  style  of  Xenophon  are  worth  remembering.*  **  The  Muses 
they  say  spoke  by  the  lips  of  Xenophon."  "  I  have  come  across 
students  of  forensic  oratory  who  wished  to  take  Xenophon  as 
their  model,  cujus  sermo  est  ille  quidem  me/2e  dtUcior,  sed  a 
forensi  strepitu  remotissimus;"^  and  in  praise  of  his  portrait  of 
Agesilaus,  "  Xenophon's  one  little  book,  as  a  panegyric,  is 
better  than  all  the  pictures  and  statues  put  together,"  "in 
eo  rege  laudando  facile  omnes  imagines  omnium  statuasque 
superavit;"'  or  again,  in  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
qualities  requisite  for  writing  history,  in  which  we  get  a 
comparison  of  Boman  and  Greek  standards  with  criticisms  of 
different  historians,  Xenophon  and  Callisthenes,  two  "philo- 
sophic" historians,  emanating  respectively  from  Socrates  and 
Aristotle,  are  contrasted.  The  Aristotelian  wrote  "rhetorico 
paene  more ;"  the  Socratic  "  leniore  quidem  sono  est  usus,  et  qui 
ilium  impetum  oratoris  non  habeat,  vehemens  fortasse  minus, 
sed  aliquanto  tamen  est,  ut  mihi  quidem  videtur,  dulcior."' 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Cicero's  translations  of 
Xenophon,  and  the  rendering  by  this  great  monotheistic  Latin 
of  Cyrus's  dying  speech  on  immortality  was  nothing  less  than  a 
handing  on  of  the  torch  to  after  times,  a  torch  not  yet  quite  anti- 
quated in  pattern.®    His  estimate  of  the  work  itself  is  nearly 


^  Oecon,  V.  7.  The  '  horizontal '  structure  of  the  Xenophontine  sentence  is 
conspicuous  in  this  work  ;  the  members  balancing  with  a  tender  minuet-like 
movement.  *  Opere  volgari  di  Leon  Battista  Alberti. 

'  Fragments  of  Cicero*s  translation  of  the  Econwnist  remain. 

*  Cic.  Or,  xix.  62. 

*  Ihid.  ix.  32,  and  on  this  point  cf.  Jebb,  ii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  449. 

*  Cic  Ep.  ad  Div,  v.  12.  7.  '  Cic.  de  Orai.  ii.  xiv.  58. 

'  Cicero's  monotheism  is  felt  to  be  more  consistent  and  defined  than  Plato*8 
or  Xenophon's ;  de  Nat,  Deorum,  i,  xii.  31. 
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that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  above  recorded.  The  letter  to  his 
brother  Quintus,^  in  which  he  recommends  him  to  follow 
the  example  of  AMcanus,  and  make  its  chapters  his  constant 
companions,  as  containing  "the  whole  duty  of  government," 
"  nullum  est  enim  praetermissum  in  his  officium  diligentis  et 
moderati  imperii,''  shows  the  practical  value  attached  to  so 
poetical  a  work.  And  later  criticism,  while  ready  to  assign 
greater  historical  importance,^  retains  the  idea  of  a  philosophic 
and  poetic  treatise  on  the  ideal  monarchy,  as  of  a  work  written 
(caeteris  paribus)  with  an  object  similar  to  that  of  Tacitus's 
Germania. 

The  Anahasis  is  so  well-known  a  book,  and  has  been  so 
universally  appreciated,  that  to  add  even  a  few  words  seems  an 
impertinence ;  as  if  to  whole  generations  of  schoolboys  tied 
down  to  fragments  of  the  classics  for  many  years,  in  this  book 
at  any  rate  had  not  come  an  "  apocalypse "  of  Greek  life ; 
or  as  if  its  more  essential,  epic  and  Homeric,  qualities  had  not 
been  fully  and  affectionately  enough  insisted  on  in  the  pages 
of  Grote  (and  his  followers) ;  yet  the  topic  of  its  literary  merits 
is  by  no  means  exhausted.  like  the  Hellenica,  it  seems  to 
hinge  on  a  kind  of  unconscious  "peripety;"  also,  like  the 
Hellenica,  read  as  a  whole  work,  it  contains  what  we  may  call 
a  double  (Euripidean)  plot.  In  the  Anabasis  the  battle  is  the 
crisis,  and  Trebizond  the  solution  of  the  first  plot ;  then  comes 
the  really  tragic,  swinging  round  of  Fate,  the  true  "  peripeteia." 
Just  when  the  situation  becomes  so  dramatic  that  the  joyous 
cry  from  the  hill-top, "  The  sea !  the  sea !"  has  become  a  proverb, 
and  their  final  escape  is  accomplished  out  of  the  jaws  of  death 
into  the  bosom  of  that  friendly  sea  which  girds  their  islanded 
home ;  then  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  perhaps  in  the  mind  of 
the  narrator,  the  too  cruel  reversal  of  good  fortuna  Persians 
and  savage  tribes,  and  the  inclemencies  of  Armenian  snows, 
or  the  intricacies  of  Kurdistan  defiles,  are  nothing  which 
stout  hearts  cannot  without  too  great  strain  surmount;  but 
at  the  instant  at  which  the  ingenuous  grumbler,  with  Homer 
on   his  lips,  sighs  to  give  up  all   this  forced   marching  and 

^  I^.adQu.  Frair.  1.  1.  viii.  23. 

'  Xenophon  clearly  was  working  upon  legendary  accounts  ;  vide  Duncker, 
Breitenbach,  eta 
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picket  duty,  preferring  to  tumble  into  a  hammock  and  sail 
away  home,  like  Odysseus/  the  real  troubles  of  the  heroic 
little  band 'are  about  to  commence — troubles  chiefly  of  their 
own  countrymen.  Cheirisophus  goes  to  fetch  ships  from  his 
friend  the  Spartan  admiral,  but  his  absence  is  interminable ; 
when  after  various  vicissitudes  they  eventually  reach  Europe, 
they  are  regarded,  as  what  indeed  they  partly  are,  a  wolfish 
rabble,  barely  to  be  trusted  if  not  tearing  barbaric  sheep  or 
turning  their  teeth  against  one  another.  The  Spartan  governor- 
general  in  Byzantium  by  a  ru&t  succeeds  in  kidnapping  and 
knocking  down  to  the  hammer  as  slaves  about  600  of  the  band. 
The  semi-barbarian  Thracian  Seuthes  is  no  better  than  the  civi- 
lised Greek.  Dissension  too  has  broken  up  their  ranks,  and  it 
requires  all  the  piety  of  Xenophon  to  sustain  him  untQ  the 
finger  of  Zeus  Meilichios  is  plainly  visible  at  Pergamus,*  when 
''  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  captains  and  the  rest  of  the  generals, 
and  the  soldiers  generally,  united  to  give  him  the  pick  of  horses 
and  cattle  and  other  spoil,  so  that  now  he  could  do  a  friend  a 
good  turn ;  and  meanwhile  Thimbron  arrived,  and  he  received 
the  Cyreians,  whom  he  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  his 
Hellenic  forces,  and  proceeded  to  prosecute  a  war  against  Tissa- 
phernes  and  Pharnabazus." 

In  the  Hellenica  there  is  a  similar  twofold  climax  corre- 
sponding to  the  well-known  division  of  the  work :  the  first 
attained  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  Demos  and  the  Eleusinian 
supporters  of  the  Thirty  is  the  finale  of  the  work  of  Thucydides.' 
The  second  and  larger  volume  has  been  described  as  The  Epic 
of  AgesUaus,  who  is  certainly  to  some  extent  the  protagonist ; 
but  the  pivot  of  the  piece,  the  peripety,  is  the  turn  of  the  tide 
of  Laconian  prosperity,  consequent,  in  the  eyes  of  Xenophon, 
upon  the  lawless  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  by  the  Spartan 
general  Phaebidas.  "  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ransack  either  Hellenic  or  foreign  history  in  proof  of  the  pro- 
position that  the  divine  powers  are  extreme  to  mark  what  is 

^  Odyssey t  xiii. :  *'  Then  they  alighted  from  the  benched  ship  upon  the  Uuid, 
and  first  they  lifted  Odysseus  from  oat  the  hoUow  ship,  aU  as  he  was  in  the 
sheet  of  linen  and  the  bright  rug,  and  laid  him  yet  heavy  with  slumber  ou 
the  land."— BuTCHXR  and  Lang. 

« Aiuib,  vii.  8.  •  Helkn,  ii.  4.  43. 
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done  amiss,  winking  not  either  at  impiety  or  the  commission  of 
unhallowed  acts ;  but  at  present  it  is  my  duty  to  confine  myself 
to  the  facts  before  me."^  When  the  end  draws  nigh — not  too 
soon  indeed,  but  with  a  certain  dimly  realised  dramatic  effect, 
owing  to  the  long-sustained  silence — in  praise  and  blame  alike, 
the  fire  of  the  old  soldier  burns ;  and  the  historian's  tongue  is 
loosed  in  a  panegyric  of  the  strategy  of  Epaminondas,  and  the 
pall  descends  upon  the  great  Theban,  but  upon  Sparta  herself 
the  penumbra  of  total  eclipse.  Nor  is  there  wanting  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  the  half-baffled  realisation  of  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
As  to  Guicciardini,  reviewing  the  posture  of  afiairs  after  the 
peace  of  Cambray,*  things  seem  pretty  much  unaltered ;  so  to 
Xenophon  after  Mantinea  the  old  balance  is  renewed,  or  rather, 
in  the  language  of  the  Greek,  "Where  it  was  expected  that 
one  or  other  of  these  fell  combatants  would  nile  an  empire, 
there  set  in  once  more  confusion  worse  confounded  (not  an 
aprxr\,  but  worse  anarchy)."  In  the  one  case  really  the  knell  of 
Venice  was  sounded;  in  the  other  the  prestige  of  humbled 
Sparta  fled  with  the  triumphant  spirit  of  her  mighty  rival. 
The  other  questions  connected  with  the  Hdlenica  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  Essay,  nor  is  any  attempt  to  harmonise 
the  antique  acceptance  and  the  modem  mistrust  of  the  historian 
here  ofiered.  Only  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  title  of  a 
UtccLU)^  (rvyypa(f>€v<: — a  just  historian  * — has  been  accorded  to 
Xenophon ;  and,  apart  from  the  omissions  extraordinary  to  a 
modem  reader,  it  is  plain  that  the  quality  of  transparency 
which  belongs  to  all  his  writings  holds  here  even  in  the  moral 
import  of  the  word ;  so  that  his  demerits,  if  demerits  they  be, 
amount  to  nothing  worse  than  a  species  of  colour-blindness. 
We  know  and  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal,  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  writes;  moreover,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
has  a  right  to  his  philosophy,  however  defective  it  may  render 
him  as  a  philosophic  historian,  and  he  makes  no  secret  of 
his  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of  Sparta  and  Lycurgus  (his 
Laconism),  or  for  the  "  aristocratic "  sections  of  society.  But 
the  quality  which,  Uke  the  vigour  and  the  humour  and  the 


*  Hellen,  v.  4.  •  Symoods,  Age  of  DespotSy  iv.  p.  232. 

'  Lacian,  vidt  supra,  p.  327. 
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healthy,  joyous  youthfulness  of  the  Anaiasis,  penneates  this 
sadder  and  more   sober   production,  is  a   certain  viyidness 
and  brightness  of  delineation  suited  to  the  clear  skies  of 
Hellas  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  sparkling  waves  of  the  Aegean 
and  the  Straits.    What  M.  Benan  has  said  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  may  be  almost  verbatim  applied   to  this  work:— 
"  Une  brise  matinale,  une  odeur  de  mer,  si  j'ose  le  dire,  in- 
spirant  quelque  chose  d'allfegre  et  de  fort,  p^nitre  tout  le  livre  et 
en  fait  un  excellent  compagnon  de  voyage ;  le  br^viaire  exquis 
de  celui  qui  poursuit  des  traces  antiques  sur  les  mers  du  midL''^ 
The  Helknica  is  not  a  dull  book,  and  the  period  with  which  it 
is  concerned — however  sad  in  part  and  disheartening — ^is  never 
tedious.     With  it  in  our  hands  we  bound  over  the  glancing 
waves  in  rhythmical  obedience  to  our  beloved  Keleustes,^  or  scale 
the  heights  of  besieged  citadels,  or  for  the,  moment  are  friends 
with  the  living  personalities  of  a  tumultuous  time.    We  have 
been  Spartans  and  tramped  along  by  forced  marches  in  the 
night,  after  the  destruction  of  a  whole  army  corps,  on  its  road 
to  Amyclae  :*  thus  we  proudly  sneaked,  for  fear,  not  so  much  of 
the  jeers  of  lukewarm  friends  or  half  foes,  as  of  ourselves  and 
the  evil  that  might  come  of  it.   We  have  crossed  the  heights  at 
Creusis  between  Attica  and  Boeotia,  and  our  shields  have  been 
snatched  by  a  violent  tornado  from  us  and  whirled  into  the 
abyss.*   We  have  watched  the  deadlock  at  Coroneia,  and  seen  the 
slain  with  their  shields  battered,  their  swords  snapt  oflf  at  the 
hilt,  their  daggers  still  clutched  between  their  fingers,  etc.;*  and 
all  these  things,  page  after  page,  has  Xenophon  by  his  photo- 
graphic art  and  his  Euripidean  or  Zeuxis-like  skiU,^  wrought  for 
us ;  so  that  the  feeling  left  on  our  minds  is  one  of  exhilaration 
and  content.     Of  course,  if  we  had  had  the  making  of  those 
days  and  persons,  we  should  have  provided  that  the  hero  friend 
of  Xenophon  should  be  Epaminondas  not  Agesilaus ;  but  the 
gods,  it  seems,  willed  it  otherwise,  and   so  this  matter   has 
issued  thus. 


» Renan,  St.  Paul,  pp.  12,  13.  «  Cf.  Oeeon,  xxL  3.  4. 

•  Hellen.  iv.  5.  *  Ibid.  v.  4.  17.  •  Ibid.  iv.  3.  19 ;  AgesiL  ii.  14. 

•  Three  instances,  at  least,  of  what  may  be  called  Euripidean  art,  may  be 
mentioned,  how  {Ariab.  ii.  5.  33)  after  the  generals  were  seized  and  the 
army  waited  in  expectation,  suddenly  sight  was  caught  of  a  man  galloping 
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Before  we  part  with  our  author,  let  us  briefly  summarise 
ain  things  in  which,  ceasing  to  be  merely  representative  of 
days,  he  seems  to  utter  things  to  come.  His  pregnancy  in  a 
ety  of  departments  is  remarkable,  and  to  be  traced  probably 
he  underlying  subjectivity  of  his  disposition,  which  takes 

as  it  were  out  of  the  ordinary  objective  setting  of  his 
)ws.  Hence  his  colonisation  schemes  and  higher  specula- 
s  on  the  conquest  of  the  east  already  mentioned, — ^the  pro- 
3y  here  pointing  through  Agesilaus  and  the  rest  to  the 
»s  of  Alexander, — but  as  yet  there  are  many  years  to  run, 

Xenophon  will  not  live  to  see  that  day.  Again,  in  his 
si-philosophical  and  political  pamphlets  he  may  be  said  to 
)ointing  through  Isocrates  and  his  school  to  Aristotle.  In 
high  standard  of  moral  self-culture,  in  the  KaprepLa  of  his 
tien,  he  is  anticipative  of  stoicism.  In  just  that  faint 
3h  of  orientalism,  the  imnameable  somewhat  reminding  us 
Miithra  worship  in  the  east ;  possibly  also  in  his  admiration 
he  same  Cyrus  who  restored  the  Jews,  he  is  anticipative 
:he  interblending  of  two  worlds — of  Semitic  monotheism 

Greek  science.  In  his  purity  and  mistrust  of  pleasures 
ch  seduce  the  soul,  and  in  his  religiousness  generally,  he 
ces  us  realise  how  the  earth  prepared  herself  for  the  seed 
Pauline  Christianity;  nay,  in  a  certain  sense  we  seem  to 
aware  of  something  which  we  held  to  be  peculiar  to  Pro- 
antism.  Is  this  a  Hellenic  Havelock?  But  not  least  of 
this  pregnancy  belongs  to  his  style,  the  antithesis  and  grace 
which  have  a  ring  of  Italian  or  Elizabethan  "euphuism."^ 
J  love-story  of  Panthea,  and  the  whole  court  and  courtesy 

ly — the  Arcadian  Nicarchus  who  had  escaped  with  a  wound  in  the  belly 

t  rode  into  camp  holding  his  entrails  in — to  tell  the  news  ;  or,  again,  how 

'.  vi  4.  9)  Panthea  bade  sad  but  stout-hearted  farewell  to  her  husband 

m  she  was  not  to  see  alive  again,  and  ran  to  give  a  last  kiss  unperceived 

le  chariot  which  held  him.     Abradatas  turned  and  looked  upon  her  and 

**  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  Panthea,  and  hie  thee  home."    And 

{Cyr.  vii,  3.  9)  the  same  lady  tenderly  kissed  and  replaced  the  poor 

lembered  right  hand  of  her  dead  lord,  which  Cyrus,  imwitting  of  what 

done,  had  grasped  in  friendly  sorrow.    With  Cyrus  we  also  weep  for  some 

in  sorrow. 

rhe  ancients  fully  appreciated  the  yoTjrela  or  witchery  of  his  style ;  a 
ity  not  to  be  discerned  in  translations  offered  only  as  reminiscences  of  the 
er's  thought. 

2  B 
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of  the  prince,  are  as  near  the  romance  of  chivaliy  as  aught 
Hellenic  can  be ;  irliile  last  of  all,  in  the  mere  lucidity  and 
^  plainness  **  of  his  Attic,  not  exdnding  firaeign  and  poetic  words, 
he  is  the  author  of  what  must  always  from  the  first  have  been, 
and  in  modem  Hellas  is  probably  destined  in  a  still  higher 
degree  to  become,  the  model  of  expression,  a  transcendental 

Is  the  fame  of  Xenophon  decreasing  ?  That  is  scarcely  cred- 
ible At  various  periods  he  has  stood  high  in  the  appreciation 
of  mankind,  and  for  Tarious  reasons ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
partial  obscuration  of  his  brightness  will  last  long.  The  modem 
historic  sense  will  assuredly  remove  the  scales  from  our  eyes. 
Nor  though  it  has  chanced  to  Xenophon,  because  he  wrote 
history,  to  be  weighed  in  the  balances  against  Thucydides,  and 
condemned ;  though  it  has  also  befallen  him,  on  the  ground  of 
his  delineation  of  Socrates,  to  be  compared  with  Plato  and 
voted  no  philosopher ;  though  it  has  been  his  paradoxical  fate 
to  have  stood  somewhat  in  his  own  light,  and,  as  the  author  of 
the  AnaboM,  partly  to  have  eflTaced  his  own  reputation  as  the 
author  of  less  appreciated  works, — ^none  of  these  mishaps  are 
real  misfortunes.  The  "  chef-d'oeuvre,"  Victor  Hugo  has  said, 
"  is  on  a  par  with  the  chef-d'oeuvre,"  or,  as  a  more  ancient 
prophet  words  it, "  One  star  dififereth  from  another  star  in  glory." 
The  glory  of  philosophic  history  is  one ;  the  glory  of  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  is  another ;  and  there  is  a  third  glory  of  the 
"  fair  and  gentle  " — "  beautiful  and  brave "  Hellenic  culture, 
which  is  Xenophon.  If  pallid,  the  light  of  this  genius  has  a 
lustre  of  its  own,  once  discerned,  not  soon  to  be  lost  sight  of,— 
a  potency  of  tender,  transparent  brightness,  which  invites  the 
gaze,  undimmed  by  the  fiercer  rays,  or  more  mystic  brilliancy, 
of  larger  luminaries  blazing  in  envious  proximity.  But  to  the 
scientific  student  the  spectrum  yielded  by  this  planet  is  of  even 
weightier  importance. 

H.  G.  D. 


POLYBIUS. 

>  ancient  writer  of  equal  interest  and  importance  finds  fewer 

ders  than  Polybius.      It  is  probable  that  for  a  hundred 

glishmen  familiar  with  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  not  more 

in  three  or  four  would  be  found  who  had  made  the  acquaint- 

56  of  the  third  great  Greek  historian.     The  struggle  between 

me  and  Carthage  for  the  foremost  place  in  the  world,  and 

result  in  the  establishment  of  Boman  domination  over  the 

lole  circle  of  the  Mediterranean  States,  present  a  topic  un- 

passed  in  history;  and  in  knowledge,  in  industry,  and  in 

idour,  Polybius  is  not  unworthy  of  his  subject.    His  own  life 

I  fortunes  are  intimately  involved  in  the  great  events  which 

records.     The  Eoman  conquest  bore  away  the   Achsean 

esman,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Philopoemen,  to  be  a 

>ner  in  Italy,  a  man  of  literary  leisure,  and  a  cosmopolitan 

ent  of  politics ;  it  sent  him  back  to  his  native  land  as  the 

'ihpiece  of  the  conquering  power ;  above  all,  it  bound  him 

es  of  the  closest  intimacy  to  a  Eoman  friend.     His  life 

)  framed  as  of  set  purpose  to  mould  the  historian  who  was 

dge  over  for  us  the  interval  between  the  Greek  and  the 

Q  world.    With  all  his  excellences,  it  is  not  probable  that 

us  will  ever  be  widely  read.    He  cannot  command  the 

o  sway  or  impress  the  mind.     His  book  remains  a  store- 

rom  which  the  historian  and  the  antiquary  may  draw, 

than  a  possession  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 

The  neglect  which  he  has  experienced  leaves  a  wide 

f  comparatively  fresh  and  unknown  material,  and  may 

ie  endeavour  to  give  a  short  accoimt  of  Polybius  and 

,  with  some  attempts  at  criticism,  and  some  elements 

ment  on  his  qualifications  as  a  writer  of  history. 

ius  was  by  birth  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia, 

ngorous  and  uncompromising  member  of  the  Achaean 
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League.    He  tells  us  with  pride  how  Megalopolis  and  Stym- 
phalus  were  the  only  cities  in  which  Cleomenes  of  Sparta 
could  not  find  a  partisan  or  a  traitor.^    Cleomenes,  with  the 
aid  of  some  Messenians,  to  whom  Megalopolis  had  given  hos- 
pitable shelter,  finallT  succeeded  in  surprising  and  capturing 
the  town  (223  B.c)     The  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  escaped 
and  retired  into  Messenia.     There  a  message  reached  them 
from  the  Spartan  ting,  with  offers  to  restore  their  town  and 
territory  uninjured,  if  only  they  would  separate  themselves 
from  the  Achaean  Federation.    The  refugees  refused  to  hear 
the  letter  to  the  end.    "  They  chose,**  says  their  countryman,^ 
"to  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  their  graves,  their  country,  and 
their  goods,  of  everything,  in  a  word,  that  men  hold  dearest, 
rather  than  flinch  from  their  good  fSadth  to  their  allies."    The 
full  wrath  of  Cleomenes  now  fell  on  the  town  itself:  *he  laid 
it  waste  so  savagely  and  vindictively,  that  no  one  supposed  it 
could  ever  be  made  habitable  again."  • 

The  victory  of  Antigonus  and  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  power  of  Sparta  after  its  brief  flicker  of 
renewed  life  under  Cleomenes,  restored  the  people  of  Megalo- 
polis to  their  ruined  home.  What  followed  is  known  to  us  by 
Polybius's  account  of  a  commission  granted  by  the  Achsean 
League  to  their  President,  Aratus,  four  years  later,  to  settle 
the  discords  of  Megalopolis ;  the  passage  may  be  worth  quoting 
as  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  difficulties  which  beset  the 
internal  politics  of  a  Greek  State : — 

"  Their  spirit  was  unbroken,  but  they  were  crippled  by  want 
of  means,  public  or  private.  And,  as  usual,  when  means  are 
deficient,  controversies  and  jealousies  and  quarrels  were  rife 
amongst  them.  The  first  subject  of  dispute  was  about  the 
fortifications ;  some  thought  they  ought  to  contract  them  to  a 
size  which  would  enable  them  to  make  an  end  of  the  business 
of  building  at  once,  and  also  to  man  them  in  any  sudden 
emergency ;  and  they  attributed  their  present  disaster  to  the 
extent  of  the  works  and  the  difficulty  of  guarding  the  whole 
line.  Besides,  it  was  held  by  some  that  the  landowners  ought 
to  contribute  a  third  of  their  possessions,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 

^  ii.  55.  « ii.  61.  « ii.  55. 
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ranks  by  addition  of  fresh  citizens.  The  other  party  would 
neither  submit  to  make  the  city  smaller,  nor  consent  to  con- 
tribute a  third  of  their  land.  But  the  chief  cause  of  contention 
was  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  Prytanis.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  and  had  been  nominated  to 
legislate  for  them  by  Antigonus."^ 

The  Achsean  arbitrator  seems  to  have  been  more  successful 
than  the  Aristotelian  philosopher.  The  difficulties  were  at 
length  settled,  and  the  city  took  its  old  place  in^the  League. 
Aratus  himseK  was  a  native  of  Sikyon.  But  the  other  great 
men  whose  policy  gave  dignity  to  the  last  years  of  Greek 
freedom,  Philopoemen,  Lycortas,  and  Polybius,  all  sprang  from 
M^alopolis : — 

"  The  League,"  after  years  of  modest  obscurity,  "  at  last 
found  leaders  worthy  to  represent  it,  and  then  it  quickly  mani- 
fested its  power  by  accomplishing  the  noblest  of  tasks,  the 
concord  of  Peloponnesus.  The  credit  of  being  the  originator 
and  pioneer  of  this  policy  must  be  assigned  to  Aratus  of  Sikyon; 
Philopoemen  of  Megalopolis  was  its  champion,  and  consum- 
mated it  in  action ;  and  its  consolidation  and  subsistence,  up  to 
the  present  time,  is  due  to  Lycortas  and  those  who  followed 
his  lead."* 

Philopoemen  served  as  a  young  man  imder  Antigonus  in  the 
decisive  battle  with  Gleomenes  (221  B.C.),  and  on  the  death  of 
Aratus,  in  213  B.C.,  succeeded  to  the  position  of  foremost  man 
of  the  League.  Lycortas  first  appears  in  the  narrative  in  186 
B.C.,'  and  must  have  been  many  years  junior  to  Philopoemen. 
Polybius  was  the  son  of  Lycortas. 

Our  historian  was  thus  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  circle 
of  Greek  statesmen  who  staked  their  hopes  upon  the  Achaean 
League,  and  who,  while  anxious  above  all  things  to  avoid 
collision  with  the  overpowering  strength  of  Eome,  and  willing 
to  appear  as  her  ally  in  all  her  contests  in  the  East,  never- 
theless strove  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  independence,  and  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  Greece  without  Eoman  intervention. 
Their  policy  is  summed  up  in  the  rebuke  which  Philopoemen 
administered  to  Aristsenus,  the  leader  of  the  Boman  party: 

»v.  93.  «u.40.  »amii.  1. 
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"  Man,  why  are  you  in  such  haste  to  behold  the  fate  that  waits 
for  Greece  V 

Polybius  was  selected  as  the  youth  who  was  to  bear  the  um 
containing  the  ashes  of  Philopoemen  to  the  tomb  (183  B.C.). 
The  first  reference  in  his  History^  to  his  own  personal  recol- 
lection is  the  record  of  a  political  conversation  held  by 
Philopoemen  two  years  before  his  death,  in  the  presence  of 
Polybius,  in  which  the  young  man  silently  disapproved  the 
conclusions  of  the  President.  Polybius  afterwards  wrote  a 
biography  of  Philopoemen,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  In 
his  History,  while  freely  criticising  some  of  Philopcemen's 
actions,  he  always  shows  a  loyal  respect  and  affection  for  the 
memory  of  his  leader. 

We  next  find  Polybius,  three  years  later  (1 80  B.C.),  selected 
as  one  of  the  ambassadors  who  were  to  renew  the  alliance  of 
the  Achseans  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt  He 
tells  us'  that  at  this  time  he  was  too  young  to  be  legally 
qualified  for  the  post,  but  was  nevertheless  chosen  on  accoant 
of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  his  father,  Lycortas, 
and  the  Egyptian  Court  The  death  of  Ptolemy  rendered  this 
mission  abortive. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  year  169  B.o.  The  great  struggle 
between  Perseus  and  the  Eomans  was  at  its  height.  Lycortas, 
Polybius,  and  Archon  had  succeeded  Philopoemen  as  leaders  of 
the  moderate  party  among  the  Achaeans,  which  had  to  steer  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  course "  between  the  servile  tools  of 
Eome  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reckless  partisans  of  Macedon 
on  the  other.  Their  attitude  of  neutrality  had  caused  offence 
at  Borne,  and  the  Eoman  commissioners  sent  by  Mancinus,  the 
consul  of  the  previous  year,  are  said  to  have  intended  to 
denounce  them  all  as  secret  supporters  of  Macedon,  but  to  have 
been  deterred  by  the  utter  lack  of  evidence  against  thencL* 

Polybius,  convinced  that  action  was  necessary,  now 
separated  from  the  policy  of  his  father,  who  still  counselled 
neutrality,  and  declared,  along  with  Archon,  for  an  alliance 
with  Eome.  Archon  was  thereupon  elected  President  for  the 
year,  with  Polybius  for  Master  of  the  Horse.* 

^  xxiii.  10  a.  «  xxv.  7. 

» xxviii.  3.  *  xxviii  6. 
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It  was  now  formally  resolved  to  raise  a  general  levy  of  the 
Ichgean  forces,  to  assist  the  Eomans  against  Macedon;  and 
^hile  his  chief  was  collecting  the  troops,  Polybius  was 
espatched  into  Thessaly  to  infonn  the  consul,  Marcius 
liilippus,  of  their  approach.  Marcius,  while  thanking  the 
Lchseans,  declined  the  proflTered  assistance.  The  levy  was 
ountermanded,  but  Polybius  remained  in  the  Roman  camp, 
nd  took  part  in  the  campaign.  Afterwards,  by  direction  of 
le  consul,  he  returned  home  to  relieve  the  Achaeans  from 
le  burden  of  a  requisition  of  5000  troops  which  had  been 
lade  on  them  by  a  subordinate  Roman  officer  who  had  the 
)ininand  in  Epirus.^ 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Polybius  introduced  a 
^stem  of  telegraphy  for  use  in  war.  Preconcerted  fire-signals 
ad  long  been  used.  We  hear  of  "hostile"  and  "friendly" 
ignals,  I.e.  "danger,"  and  "all's  well;"*  and  this  principle 
ad  been  elaborated  by  ingenious  contrivances  which  enabled 
longer  or  shorter  display  of  the  light  to  indicate  this  or  that 
message;'  but  its  use  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  con- 
syance  of  information  that  was  expected,  and  for  which  the 
gnals  could  be  arranged  beforehand.  The  new  system  was  to 
ilegraph  single  letters  instead  of  sentences.  The  idea  was 
le,  says  Polybius,*  to  Cleoxenus  and  Democleitus;  but  he 
imself  was  the  first  to  work  it  out  in  practice.  The  alphabet 
as  written  out  on  five  tablets,  each  containing  five  letters, 
he  signal-station  consisted'  of  two  beacon-towers.  The 
umber  of  lamps  displayed  on  the  left-hand  beacon  showed 
le  tablet  to  be  referred  to;  that  on  the  right  showed  the 
umber  of  the  letter  signalled  in  its  own  tablet.  Thus,  one 
LHip  to  the  left  and  three  to  the  right  indicates  the  third  letter 
I  the  first  tablet,  7.  Two  lamps  displayed  to  the  left  and  one 
)  the  right  means  the  first  letter  on  the  second  tablet,  f.  In 
lis  way  letter  after  letter  might  be  telegraphed,  until  a  com- 
lete  message  was  conveyed. 

Next  year  we  find  Polybius  nominated  as  lieutenant  to  his 

/ 


*  xxviii.  11.  *  xii.  12  a. 

*  In  the  system  described  in  x.  44,  this  was  managed  by  a  sort  of  water- 
ock  set  rnnning  at  each  station  so  long  as  the  light  was  displayed. 
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father,  who  was  to  lead  a  small  Achaean  contingent  to  £^*pt 
at  the  request  of  the  sons  of  the  late  king,  to  aid  in  protecting 
them  against  the  Syrians.  It  may  seem  strange  that  those  who 
aspired  to  the  position  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Peloponnesus 
should  have  been  content  to  become  the  captains  of  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  men  who  were  to  serve  as  mercenaries  in  a 
foreign  country.  But  such  an  adventure  was  quite  in  character 
with  the  habits  of  the  Greek  statesmen  of  the  day.  Even 
Philopoemen  more  than  once  employed  an  interval  of  leisure 
from  Peloponnesian  politics,  by  serving  as  a  soldier  of  fortune 
in  the  constant  wars  between  the  petty  townships  of  Crete. 
In  the  present  case,  Lycortas  and  his  son  doubtless  felt  that 
their  game  was  played  out  in  Greece.  The  fate  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy  could  no  longer  be  doubtful  to  such  keen 
observers ;  and  with  the  complete  victory  of  Bome  would  come 
the  domination  in  Greece  of  the  party  which  had  thrown  away 
all  regard  for  right  and  patriotism,  and  resolved  to  know  no 
rule  of  conduct  except  the  rule  of  subserviency  to  every  whim 
of  a  Eoman  commissioner.  Thus  the  prospect  of  an  honourable 
exile,  with  some  chance  of  glory  and  booty,  was  not  unaccept- 
able to  the  Achaean  chiefs.  Their  rival  Callicrates  urged  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  an  armed  contingent,  and  that  it 
would  be  enough  to  send  an  embassy  to  mediate  between  the 
belligerents.  The  matter  was  on  the  point  of  being  decided  in 
favour  of  Lycortas,  when  a  letter  was  brought  into  the  assembly 
from  Marcius  Philippus,  requesting  that  the  Achaeans  w^ould 
support  a  mission  of  mediation  which  the  Romans  were  sending 
to  Egypt.  The  request  was  taken  as  a  command,  and  the  pro- 
posal for  an  armed  expedition  was  withdrawn.^ 

These  instances  of  compliance  did  not  serve  to  avert  the 
impending  danger.  Perseus  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 
and  ten  commissioners  were  sent  by  the  Senate  to  arrange,  in 
concert  with  the  victorious  general,  -^milius  Paidlus,  the 
affairs  of  the  peninsula  (167-165  B.C.).  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Callicrates  and  the  so-called  "  Eoman  party."  They 
denounced  all  their  opponents  as  enemies  of  Eome,  and  the 
commissioners  were  only  too  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  their 
calumnies,     -^milius  Paullus  himself  disapproved  the  action 

1  xxix.  S-lO. 
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f  the  commission.^  The  papers  of  Perseus  were  ransacked  in 
ain  for  proofs  of  complicity.  But  the  judges  had  made  up 
lieir  minds  beforehand.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  fate  of 
•ycortas ;  but  Poly  bins  was  one  of  a  thousand  of  the  leading 
len  of  the  Achseans  who  were  deported  to  Italy,  nominally  to 
wait  a  trial  before  the  Senate  on  the  charges  brought  against 
lem.  No  trial  ever  took  place :  the  suspected  persons  were 
etained  year  after  year  in  Italy,  and  the  Senate  put  aside 
very  petition  either  for  the  investigation  of  their  guilt  or  for 
jave  to  return  to  their  country.  In  Greece  the  popular 
idignation  against  the  sycophants  who  had  procured  their 
lin  was  intense.  The  children  as  they  came  from  school  used 
16  privilege  of  infancy  to  shout  "  traitor "  after  them  in  the 
treet.  If  one  of  them  gained  a  prize  in  the  public  games,  the 
nnouncement  of  his  name  was  greeted  with  storms  of  hissing, 
f  one  of  them  used  the  public  baths,  no  one  else  would  enter 
ntil  the  bath-man  had  let  out  all  the  water  and  put  in  fresh ; 
for  every  one  thought  he  would  be  polluted  by  washing  in 
be  water  which  Callicrates  or  Andronidas  had  touched."* 

At  length,  after  seventeen  years,  when  death  had  thinned 
16  ranks  of  the  exiles,  and  it  became  evident  that,  as  Cato 
iid,  "  the  only  question  that  remained  was  whether  the  under- 
ikers  of  Italy  or  of  Greece  were  to  have  the  burying  of  them," 
16  remnant,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  were  released, 
leanwhile  their  native  land,  stripped  of  its  best  citizens,  had 
een  torn  by  factions.  Servility  had  been  followed  by  reaction. 
n  their  despair  men  plunged  into  wild  schemes  of  resistance 
)  Kome,  and  of  savage  vengeance  on  their  domestic  enemies. 
Lome  was  in  no  temper  to  pardon ;  her  sentences  were  harsh 
ad  humiliating;  the  party  of  revolt  got  the  upper  hand,  and 
hopeless  war  followed  (146  B.C.). 

"  Fortune,"  Polybius  says,*  "  strove  to  save  Greece ;  but  the 
)lly  of  the  rulers  trampled  all  her  gifts  underfoot.  At  last,  as 
le  only  means  of  salvation,  she  granted  a  complete  and  speedy 
efeat,  before  the  Eomans  had  time  to  be  exasperated  by  resist- 
ice,  or  the  revolutionists  to  be  encouraged  to  fresh  excesses 
y  a  momentary  triumph." 

His  exile  in  Italy  was  the  turning-point  of  the  life  of 

^  XXX.  10.  *  XXX.  20.  *  xL  6  (abridged). 
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Polybius.  It  removed  him  from  political  conflicts;  it  gave 
him  at  once  leisure  for  his  great  work,  and  rare  opportunities 
for  observing  events  and  collecting  information.  He  became 
the  friend  of  the  most  eminent  Eomans  of  the  day.  We  find 
him  accompanying  Scipio  in  Africa,  and  Mummius  in  Greece. 
His  influence  at  Bome  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
interest  enough  to  procure  for  the  Locrians  of  Italy  a  much- 
coveted  exemption  from  service  in  the  Spanish  and  Dalmatian 
wars.^ 

Apart  from  his  labours  as  a  historian,  the  interest  of 
Polybius's  life  henceforth  centres  round  two  points :  first,  his 
position  as  mediator  between  his  countrymen  and  the  con- 
querors; and  secondly,  the  romantic  friendship  which  united 
him  to  the  younger  Scipio. 

Polybius  returned  to  Greece  to  see  the  political  ideal  of  his 
youth  rudely  shattered.  Corinth,  the  capital  of  the  Achaeans, 
was  destroyed  under  his  eyes,  and  he  records  how  he  saw  the 
choicest  pictures  of  Greece  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  Eoman 
soldiers  using  them  as  boards  to  play  dice  on.*  Polybius  had 
the  satisfaction  of  pleading  with  success  for  the  preservation  of 
the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Philopoemen,  which  some  of  the 
more  ])nitar  of  the  Romans  wished  to  destroy.*  But  the 
Acluuaii  T.oague,  their  true  monument,  was  swept  away  beyond 
all  hope  of  restitution.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  Polybius 
exclaims  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  even  as  Carthage  : — 

"  Though  the  fate  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  calamities,  yet  one  may  well  regard  that  which 
then  befel  Greece  as  not  less,  or  even  in  some  respects  greater. 
For  the  former,  their  end  is  their  plea  with  posterity,*  but  the 
latter  have  left  not  so  much  as  a  plausible  excuse  for  those 
who  would  fain  plead  their  cause.  The  Carthaginians,  at  the 
moment  of  their  fall,  perished  from  off"  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  were  thenceforth  insensible  of  their  misfortunes :  but  the 
Greeks  look  on  at  their  own  calamities,  and  hand  down  their 
losses  as  an  inheritance  to  their  children's  children ;  so  that  just 
as  we  count  those  who  live  on  under  torture  more  wretched 


^  xii.  5.  «  xl.  7.  •  xL  8. 

*  T6toi'  (axarov  AToXoylai  ye  irp6t  rodt   iiriyiyvofUpovt  irepl  (r^tov  dv4\tr<». 
Compare  Shakespeare's  **  If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancehi  all  bonds." 
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lan  those  who  expire  under  their  torments,  so  we  should 
3teem  the  fate  of  the  Greeks  yet  more  pitiable  than  that  which 
efel  the  Carthaginians/'^ 

Worse  than  all,  Poly  bins  felt  that  his  countrymen  had 
rought  their  fate  on  themselves,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a 
istorian  to  expose  their  faults,  and  to  give  his  verdict  against 
lem.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  contrast  between 
is  feelings  as  a  Greek  and  the  sternness  of  his  historical 
idgment : — 

"  Some  perhaps  will  blame  me  and  think  that  I  write  in  a 
ostile  spirit,  I  who  ought  of  all  men  to  palliate  the  errors  of 
tie  Greeks.  But  I  hold  that  men  of  sense  will  never  esteem 
im  a  true  friend  who  shrinks  through  fear  from  downright 
peaking,  nor  him  a  good  citizen  who  deserts  the  truth  because 
f  any  offence  it  may  give  at  the  moment.  It  is  unpardonable 
or  the  historian  to  set  anything  whatever  above  the  truth.  A 
ecord  handed  down  to  posterity  extends  to  more  persons  and 
3  a  further  time  than  words  uttered  for  a  present  purpose ; 
nd  bearing  this  in  mind,  the  writer  ought  to  make  truth  his 
rst  object,  and  his  hearers  to  welcome  this  disposition.  At 
be  time  of  these  disasters  it  was  my  part,  as  a  Greek  for  the 
rreeks,  to  give  them  my  aid  in  all  ways,  defending  them, 
alliating  their  faults,  deprecating  the  anger  of  the  conquerors  ; 
nd  this  I  did  then  and  there  with  all  sincerity.  But  I  here 
ecord  for  posterity  the  memory  of  the  events,  untinged  with 
ny  animosity,  not  seeking  to  please  for  the  moment  the  ears 
f  my  readers,  but  to  edify  their  minds  and  save  them  from 
ommitting  the  same  faults  again.  And  so  I  leave  this 
ubject."  2 

It  is  characteristic  of  Polybius  that  he  threw  himself  with 
11  his  might  into  the  task  of  making  the  best  of  the  disastrous 
ircumstances,  and  of  alleviating  as  far  as  possible  the  subjec- 
ion  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  thoroughlywon  the  confidence 
f  the  Eomans,  and  was  now  selected  by  them  as  the  repre- 
entative  of  the  Imperial  power  in  Greece  during  the  period  of 
ransition.  Polybius's  own  opinions  were  democratic,  and  his 
►arty  had  always  rested  on  popular  support ;  but  now  he  was 


^  xzzyiii.  la.  *  xxxriii.  1  d. 
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constrained  tx)  arrange  the  affairs  of  each  state  in  accordance 
with  the  oligarchical  models  which  their  Boman  masters 
preferred.  We  subjoin  his  own  account  of  this  painful  but 
necessary  and  honourable  task : — 

"  The  ten  commissionei's  having  completed  these  arrange- 
ments sailed  for  Italy  early  in  the  spring,  leaving  behind  in 
view  of  all  Greece  an  honourable  specimen  of  Bomcui  policy. 
At  their  departure  they  instructed  Polybius  to  make  a  progress 
through  the  various  states,  and  to  clear  up  any  points  about 
which  people  were  in  uncertainty,  until  they  should  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  And  this  charge  he 
fulfilled  in  process  of  time,  so  that  men  acquiesced  in  the  con- 
stitution which  had  been  given  them,  and  no  obscurity  remained 
about  any  point  of  law,  public  or  private."  ^ 

Polybius  regarded  this  labour  as  the  most  useful  and 
important  of  his  life.  His  countrymen  recognised  his  services 
with  gratitude,  and  set  up  his  statue  where  he  would  be  best 
pleased  to  have  it,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Aratus  and 
Pliilopcemen.* 

We  turn  with  relief  from  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the 
enslavement  of  Greece  to  the  story  of  the  friendship  of  Polybius 
and  iScipio  -^milianus. 

Scipio  was  by  birth  the  son  of  -^knilius  Paullus,  but  was 
adopted  when  a  child  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder, 
the  conqueror  of  Hannibal  The  early  death  of  his  adoptive 
father  left  young  Scipio  the  possessor  of  a  great  fortune,  and  the 
inheritor  of  the  first  name  in  Home.  He  was  hardly  more  than 
a  boy  when  he  accompanied  Paullus  in  the  war  against  Perseus. 
After  the  victory  his  father  gave  him  the  free  run  of  the  royal 
forests  of  Macedon.  These  had  been  jealously  preserved  for 
years ;  the  sport  they  afforded  was  the  finest  then  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  and  young  Scipio  was  happy  as  a  king  ^  in  his 
magnificent  playground.  When  he  returned  to  Italy  he  shunned 
the  morning  calls  and  the  practice  in  the  law-courts,  which 
occupied  the  time  of  other  young  nobles.  They  strove,  says 
Polybius,  to  keep  themselves  before  the  eye  of  the  world  by 
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being  constantly  in  the  Forum.  Scipio  found  in  his  friend^ 
Polybius  a  passionate  lover  of  sport,  and  the  two  spent  their 
days  together  in  the  chase.  Scipio's  daring  exploits  in  the 
hunting-field  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  "  Before  long  he 
outstripped  all  his  contemporaries,  and  gained  an  unprecedented 
reputation,  though  the  way  he  took  to  acquire  it  ran  counter  to 
all  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Romans."  * 

The  beginning  of  their  intimacy  must  be  told  in  Polybius's 
words.8 

"  As  the  process  of  our  story  and  the  period  of  events  bring 
us  to  this  family,!  wish  now  to  fulfil, for  the  benefit  of  the  curious, 
the  promise  I  held  out  in  the  last  book.  I  undertook  to  relate 
why  and  how  the  reputation  of  Scipio  in  Some  rose  to  such  a 
height  and  burst  forth  into  such  unexpected  lustre ;  and  further, 
how  the  affection  and  the  intimacy  between  him  and  Polybius 
became  so  strong,  that  not  only  did  the  fame  of  it  reach  through- 
out Italy  and  Greece,  but  even  distant  nations  heard  the  story  of 
their  friendship  and  association.  I  have  already  stated  that 
their  first  relations  arose  out  of  reading  books  together  and 
literary  conversation.  As  their  intimacy  advanced,  Fabius  and 
Scipio,  the  sons  of  Paullus,  begged  of  the  praetor  to  have  Poly- 
bius remain  at  Rome,  when  the  other  Achaeans  who  were  under 
detention  were  interned  in  the  country  towns  of  Italy.  After 
this  they  were  constantly  in  one  another's  society.  One  day 
the  three  walked  together  out  of  the  house  of  Fabius,  and  Fabius 
took  the  turn  towards  the  Forum,  while  Polybius  and  Scipio 
went  in  the  other  direction.  As  they  walked,  Scipio,  blushing 
scarlet,  and  in  subdued  and  gentle  tones  spoke  thus  : — 'How  is 
it,  Polybius,  we  have  been  dining,  two  brothers  together,  and 
yet  you  always  talk  to  Fabius,  and  put  your  questions  and 
address  your  remarks  to  him  and  set  me  aside  ?  It  is  clear  that 
you  share  the  opinion  which  I  hear  my  fellow-citizens  have  of 
me  :  they  think  me  tame  and  dull,  unlike  a  Roman  in  character 
and  action  because  I  do  not  choose  to  speak  in  the  courts ;  and 
they  say  that  I  am  not  the  stuff  for  the  head  of  such  a  house  as 
I  am  sprung  from ;  and  this  grieves  me  to  the  heart.*    Polybius 


^  TpoffXafiCuy  t6p  tov  UdXvpiov  irpbs  tovto  rb  fUpos  MowTuur/iSv, 
'  xxxiL  15.  *  zzxii.  9. 
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WQi&  astounded  to  hear  the  lad  (for  he  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
years  old  at  the  time)  begin  the  conversation  in  this  strain,  and 
he  replied, '  For  heaven's  sake,  Scipio,  do  not  speak  so,  or  let 
such  notions  enter  your  head.  I  am  not  despising  you  or  set- 
ting you  aside ;  far  from  it,  but  as  yoiu*  brother  is  the  elder, 
when  we  are  in  company  I  begin  with  him,  and  refer  my 
remarks  and  plans  to  his  decision,  and  lean  on  his  judgment, 
assuming  that  you  share  his  views.  But  you  astonish  me  when 
you  say  that  you  are  too  gentle  for  the  son  of  such  a  house ; 
this  reserve  is  the  best  evidence  of  force  of  character.  For  my 
part  I  would  gladly  devote  myself  as  your  fellow-worker  to 
make  you  in  speech  and  action  worthy  of  your  ancestors.  For 
in  the  studies,  into  which  you  now  throw  your  interests  and 
your  efforts,  neither  you  nor  your  brother  will  have  any  lack  of 
ready  helpers  ;  for  I  see  that  a  throng  of  such  persons  is  pouring 
over  from  Greece.  But  in  the  matters  which  now  distress  you, 
as  you  say,  I  think  you  will  not  find  any  fitter  companion  and 
fellow-worker  than  myself.'  Before  Polybius  had  done  speak- 
ing, Scipio  seized  his  hand  with  both  his  own,  and  pressing  it 
fervently,  exclaimed — '  Would  that  I  might  see  the  day  when 
you  will  make  me  your  first  interest  and  be  my  comrada  From 
that  day  forth  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  my  house 
an<i  my  ancestors.'  Polybius  was  charmed  with  the  fervour  and 
()f)eu-heartedness  of  the  lad,  but  was  not  without  misgiving  as 
he  thought  of  the  greatness  of  his  house  and  the  wealth  and 
station  of  its  members.  But  from  the  time  of  this  compact 
young  Scipio  would  never  part  from  Polybius,  and  preferred  his 
society  to  everything  else.  And  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
friends  found  each  other  faithful  through  the  course  of  an  un- 
broken intimacy,  they  conceived  for  one  another  an  affection 
and  devotion  as  of  kindred  or  brethren." 

Apart  from  its  interest  as  an  account  of  this  notable  friend- 
ship, the  passage  is  instructive  as  showing  that  Scipio,  like 
most  great  orators,  was  a  man  of  nervous  and  sensitive  tempera- 
ment. In  later  years,  when  he  had  overcome  his  reserve  and 
shyness,  he  was  a  master  of  impassioned  outbursts  of  invective. 
When  the  Eoman  mob,  swollen  with  a  motley  throng  of  en- 
franchised slaves,  tried  to  shout  him  down  whilst  speaking,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Silence,  you  to  whom  Italy  is  not  mother  but  step- 
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mother ; "  and  as  the  clamour  rose  again,  "  Do  you  think  I  will 
fear  those  let  loose,  whom  I  brought  in  chains  to  the  slave- 
market  ?" 

Another  anecdote  of  Polybius's  life  in  Bome  shows  the 
historian  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  light,  as  a  man  with  a 
love  for  an  adventure,  and  ready  to  run  a  considerable  risk 
from  a  good-natured  wish  to  help  an  acquaintance  in  difiBculty. 
Demetrius,  a  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  had  been  shame- 
fully treated  by  the  Eoman  senate.  He  had  been  sent  to  Bome 
when  a  child,  as  a  hostage  on  behalf  of  his  father,  Seleucus, 
who  was  then  king  of  Syria.  Seleucus  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Demetrius  now  claimed 
release  ;  for  he  was  no  sort  of  hostage  for  the  behaviour  of  his 
uncle,  who  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  see  him  out  of  the 
way.  The  Senate  refused  his  petition.  In  process  of  time 
Antiochus  died,  and  Demetrius,  as  the  eldest  member  of  the 
family,  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  acknowledge  the  young  son  of  Antiochus, 
and  sent  commissioners,  nominally  to  act  as  guardians  to  the 
infant  prince.  These  commissioners,  acting  on  instructions 
from  Bome,  proceeded  to  burn  the  ships  of  their  ward,  to  ham- 
string his  elephants,  and  to  weaken  the  kingdom  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  The  ministers  whom  they  set  up  were 
notorious  for  misgovernment,  and  were  hated  by  the  people ; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  Demetrius  could  once  set  foot 
in  Syria  he  would  be  received  with  acclamation.  The  preten- 
der was  jealously  detained  in  Italy,  where  he  consoled  himself 
with  wine  and  hunting.  This  last  amusement  brought  him 
into  contact  with  Polybius :  he  confided  his  troubles  to  him, 
and  Polybius  resolved  to  plan  his  escape.  He  persuaded  a 
Greek  friend,  who  was  at  Bome  on  a  mission  from  Ptolemy,  to 
charter  a  vessel  as  if  for  his  own  return  to  Egypt.  At  the  last 
moment  the  Alexandrine  envoy  sent  word  to  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  that  business  detained  him  in  Bome,  and  that  he  would 
send  in  his  stead  some  friends  with  important  letters  for  home. 
Demetrius,  to  avoid  suspicion,  sent  out  his  servants  with  dogs 
and  nets,  instructing  them  to  meet  him  at  Circeii  for  a  hunting 
party.  He  then  went  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
Polybius  was  at  the  time  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,  and 
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was  uneasy  for  fear  that  Demetrius  should  spoil  everything  by 
getting  drunk  at  his  dinner-party.     He  therefore  sent  one  of 
his  slaves  with  a  sealed  packet  which  was  to  be  silently  placed 
in  Demetrius's  hand  at  the  dinner-table.     The  letter   when 
opened  contained  no  signature,  but  only  a  string  of  wise  say- 
ings extracted  from  the  poets  about  the  virtues  of  sobriety, 
resolution,  and  prompt  action.    Demetrius  took  the  hint  and 
retired  from  table.     He  left  Rome,  as  if  to  join  the  hunters  at 
Circeii,  and  hurried  on  board  the  ship  which  was  moored  at 
Ostia.     The  captain  had  not  the  least  suspicion  who  was  his 
passenger,  and  set  sail  immediately.     It  was  not  till  the  fourth 
day  that  Demetrius's  retinue,  uneasy  at  his  breaking  his  appoint- 
ment at  Circeii,  returned  to  Rome  and  gave  the  alarm  ;  and  by 
the  time  the  matter  came  to  the  ears  of  the  government, 
Demetrius  was  beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina.     He  recovered 
his  kingdom  without  much  diflficulty;  but  the   maxims  on 
sobriety,  which  Poly  bins  had  been  so  careful  to  copy  out  for 
him,  failed  to  impress  him  permanently,  and  hard  drinking 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.    The  plans  of  his  Greek  friends 
were  so  well  laid,  that  no  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  aroused 
as  to  their  part  in  the  escape,  till  Polybius  himself  told  the 
story^  years  after  in  the  course  of  his  narrative.^ 

'J'he  great  business  of  Polybius's  life  was  the  collection  of 
inalc'rials  for  his  History.  He  had  the  advantage  of  living  at 
the  capital,  in  the  very  centre  of  political  events,  yet  with  the 
leisure  and  impartiality  of  a  spectator.  He  was  the  most  un- 
wearied and  conscientious  collector  of  information.  He  knew 
that  his  work  would  be  read  by  Roman  critics,  and  he  specially 
appeals  to  them  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  account  of 
Roman  institutions.  He  has  the  true  instinct  of  a  orreat 
historian  in  dealing  with  original  documents.  He  does  not 
load  his  pages  with  references  to  petty  inscriptions,  and  he 
laughs  good-humouredly  at  Timseus,^  a  sort  of  Dryasdust,  who 
would  pounce  with  delight  on  an  error  of  three  months  in  the 
synchronism  of  Athenian  archons  and  Argive  priestesses,  and 
"  who  pried  into  what  was  written  on  the  columns  in  the  back 
premises  of  temples  and  the  compacts  of  hospitality  on  the 
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oor-posts."  But  where  inscriptions  will  throw  light  on  any 
uestions  that  lie  along  the  main  lines  of  the  history,  he  spares 

0  trouble  to  avail  himself  of  them.  Finding  contradictory 
ccounts  of  the  various  treaties  between  Eome  and  Carthage, 
e  studied  and  translated  the  originals,  some  of  them  written 

1  langu^e  so  archaic  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  to  the 
Romans  of  his  day.^  If  he  gives  the  numbers  of  Hannibal's 
rmy  at  different  dates,  it  is  always  on  the  authority  of  an 
iscription  set  up  by  Hannibal  himself  at  the  Lacinian  pro- 
lontory  before  he  left  Italy.*  For  events  before  his  time,  or 
at  of  the  reach  of  his  personal  knowledge,  Polybius  hunted 
p  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  He  still  found  men  alive 
ho  remembered  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.^  He 
hacked  the  Boman  accounts  of  the  Punic  Wars  by  cross- 
uestioning  Carthaginians,  and  he  refers  especially  to  the  infor- 
mation given  him  by  Massinissa,  the  veteran  king  of  Numidia, 
rho  had  fought  under  the  first  Scipio,  and  who  lived  to  see  the 
eginning  of  the  Third  Punic  War.*  In  his  account  of  the 
bscure  negotiations  of  Perseus  and  Eumenes  (a  matter  in 
5gard  to  which  modem  historians  have  been  inclined  to  throw 
oubt  on  the  veracity  of  Polybius),  we  find  that  he  gathered  his 
iformation  from  the  Macedonian  courtiers  who  were  privy  to 
lie  transaction.* 

Polybius  travelled  far  and  wide  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
he  scenes  of  the  events  he  describes.  He  points  out  most 
lirly  the  disadvantages  under  which  previous  writers  had  lain 

I  their  geographical  descriptions.  Eye-witnesses  of  distant 
onntries  were  rare ;  and  even  these  were  hampered  by  the 
ifBculties  of  language  and  the  dangers  of  savage  lands,  and  had 
very  temptation  to  eke  out  their  scanty  information  by  the 
ivention  of  mere  travellers'  stories.  So  far,  then,  from  blaming 
is  predecessors  for  their  mistakes,  he  would  rather  give  them 

II  credit  for  any  advance  in  knowledge  which  they  effected. 

"  But  in  our  day  Asia,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
lie  rest  of  the  world,  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  have 
ecome  almost  everywhere  accessible  by  sea  and  by  land ;  and 
ae  same  events,  by  withdrawing  from  men  of  energy  all  objects 
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of  ambition  in  war  and  politics,  have  given  occasion  to  great 
interest  and  curiosity  about  those  other  subjects ;  and  thus 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  acquire  better  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  was  before  obscure.  This  it  shall  be  my 
endeavour  to  set  forth  in  its  place,  and  this  was  my  chief  in- 
centive to  imdergo  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  journeys  in 
Libya,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  and  on  the  sea  that  forms  the  further 
boundary  of  these  countries."  ^ 

He  is  thus  able  to  speak  from  personal  measurements  of  the 
plan  of  the  city  of  Carthagena ;  *  and  he  followed  the  footsteps 
of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  that  he  might  be  the  better 
qualified  to  write  the  history  of  his  passage.*  Unfortunately, 
Polybius's  power  of  graphic  delineation  of  localities  is  not 
equal  to  his  industry,  and  his  account  of  Hannibal's  route  falls 
far  short  of  the  clear  and  exact  description  which  he  is  careful 
to  promise  his  readers. 

Polybius  makes  use  of  his  notes  of  travel  to  enrich  his  book 
with  much  curious  information  about  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed.  The  fertility  of  Spain,  for  instance,  is  illus- 
trated by  elaborate  statistics  of  the  price  of  commodities, 
evidently  gained  from  personal  experience.*  The  natural 
history  of  the  island  of  Corsica  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  his  rival  Timseus,  on  whose  blunders  he  always 
comments  with  satisfaction. 

"  His  assertions  about  the  island  of  Corsica  are  on  a  level 
with  his  random  talk  about  Libya.  He  states,  in  his  account 
of  Corsica,  in  the  second  book,  that  it  contains  numbers  of 
wild  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen ;  and  likewise  deer,  hares,  wolves, 
and  other  game ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  employ  themselves 
in  hunting  these,  and  make  the  chase  the  business  of  their 
lives.  Now,  in  that  island,  far  from  there  being  wild  goats  or 
oxen,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  hare,  a  wolf,  or  a  stag,  nor  any 
other  animals  of  the  sort,  excepting  only  foxes,  rabbits,  and 
wild  sheep.  The  rabbit  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  small  hare ; 
but  when  you  come  to  handle  it,  it  is  quite  distinct  both  in 
form  and  in  the  taste  of  its  flesh,  and  it  generally  lives  under 
ground.     The  fact  is,  that  the  animals  of  the  country  have  the 
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appearance  of  being  wild,  for  the  following  reason.  The  herds- 
men are  not  able  to  follow  their  beasts  about  on  the  pastures, 
owing  to  the  wooded,  steep,  and  rocky  nature  of  the  ground. 
But  when  they  wish  to  collect  them,  they  post  themselves  at 
convenient  stations,  and  sound  a  call  with  the  trumpet  to  their 
animals,  who  come  running  together  without  fail,  each  to  its 
own  trumpet-call.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  persons 
coasting  along  the  island  see  goats  and  oxen  pasturing  un- 
tended,  and  wish  to  catch  them,  the  animals  will  not  suffer 
the  strangers  to  approach  them,  but  run  away ;  and  when  the 
herdsman  sees  them  making  off,  he  blows  his  trumpet,  and 
inunediately  they  hurry  headlong  in  a  drove,  congregating 
towards  the  call.  This  gives  them  the  appearance  of  wildness ; 
and  thus  Timaeus  is  led  into  his  random  statement  by  careless 
and  insufl&cient  inquiry.  As  for  their  obedience  to  the 
trumpet,  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  that ;  for  in  Italy, 
likewise,  the  owners  adopt  the  same  plan  in  pasturing  swine. 
The  swineherds  do  not  follow  at  the  heels  of  their  beasts,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  but  walk  in  front,  blowing  the  horn  at 
intervals,  and  the  beasts  follow  behind,  and  run  together 
towards  the  note ;  and  the  familiarity  which  each  shows  with 
his  proper  horn  is  so  remarkable,  that  those  who  hear  of  it  for 
the  first  time  are  astonished  and  inclined  to  be  sceptical."^ 

Another  extract  from  Polybius's  travelling  note-book  gives 
U3  a  glimpse  of  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
a  land  which  must  have  been  in  those  days  a  very  Paradise  for 
an  economically-minded  tourist. 

"  As  to  the  details  of  the  produce  of  wine,  and  of  the  plenty 

of  the  means  of  subsistence,  we  may  best  form  a  notion  of 

them    from  the    following    fact.      When    persons  travelling 

through  the  country  put  up  at  an  inn,  they  do  not  bargain  with 

the  landlord  as  to  the  price  of  each  article,  but  ask  how  much 

he  charges  to  receive  a  guest ;  and  the  innkeeper  as  a  general 

Jtile  admits  his  lodgers,  undertaking  to  provide  them  with  all 

tliey  want,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  as  (that  is  a  quarter  of  an  obol) 

for  each  day;  and  this  charge  is  rarely  exceeded,"^ 

The  asy  when  Polybius  wrote,  was  equal  in  value  to  the 
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sixteenth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  a  denarius  contains  silver  to 
the  amount  of  about  eightpence-halfpennj :  it  follows  that  a 
man  could  live  en  pension  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  for  a  ifraction 
over  one  farthing  per  diem.  Two  hundred  years  later^  wine 
was  still  so  cheap  in  this  district,  that  the  jest  ran  that  pnie 
water  was  a  more  costly  liquor  to  drink;  and  Martial  could 
complain  that  he  was  cheated  by  the  tavern-keeper,  who,  when 
he  called  for  wine  and  water,  served  him  the  wine  neat.^ 

The  plan  of  Polybius's  History  was  altered  and  extended 
during  the  course  of  its  composition.  His  original  scheme  is 
explained  in  the  first  book,  and  recapitulated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third.  After  two  preliminary  books — ^in  which  are  nar- 
rated the  events  of  the  First  Punic  War,  the  revolt  of  the 
Carthaginian  mercenaries,  the  war  between  Borne  and  the  Cis- 
alpine Cauls,  and  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  the  age  of  Cleomenes 
and  Aratus,  all  as  preliminary  to  the  main  subject — ^the  body 
of  the  work  commences  with  the  third  book,  and  is  to  comprise 
the  period  of  fifty-three  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon  after  the  war  with  Perseus.  Within  it  fall  the  wars 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  and  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  It 
is  the  histor}'-  of  the  steps  by  which  Eome  attained  the  position 
of  the  dominant  power  in  the  world. 

"  This  is  the  conclusion  of  our  fifty-three  years'  period,  and 
within  this  the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  Boman  domina- 
tion was  accomplished;  and  further,  it  seemed  agreed  and 
forced  on  the  conviction  of  all  men,  that  all  that  remains  to 
tlie  world  is  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  to  perform  whatever 
they  shall  enjoin."  ^ 

But  as  early  as  the  time  when  Polybius  published  his  third 
book  he  had  come  to  feel  that  this  was  insufficient.  He  must 
also  show  how  the  Eomans  used  their  supremacy,  what  view 
they  took  of  their  rights  and  duties  as  the  rulers  of  the  world, 
what  was  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  subjects,  and 
what  was  their  state  of  feeling  towards  their  masters. 


^  Book  iii.  Ep.  56  and  57. 

*  iii.  4.  The  fifty-three  years  are  counted  (inclusively)  trom  219  B.C.,  the 
year  of  Hannibars  attack  on  Saguntum,  to  167  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  8ettl^ 
nient  of  Macdonia  after  PauUus's  victory. 
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''  For  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  by  considering  these  points  that 
e  must  instruct  our  contemporaries  whether  the  supremacy  of 
le  Bomans  is  a  thing  to  be  abhorred  or  to  be  accepted,  and 
)rm  the  judgment  of  future  generations  whether  they  are  to 
raise  and  imitate  the  Eomans,  or  to  condemn  them."^ 

He  will  therefore  make  a  fresh  start,  and  relate  the  events 
hich  succeeded  the  establishment  of  the  Boman  dominion, 
Dwn  to  the  time  when  fresh  wars  led  to  the  revelation  of  the 
ill  results  of  the  new  system  in  the  overthrow  of  Carthage 
id  of  Greece.  This  adds  another  period  of  twenty-gne  years 
67-146  B.C.)  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  History.  He  is 
I'ged,  he  says,  "  partly  by  the  greatness  of  the  events,  partly  by 
le  astounding  nature  of  their  consequences,  but  most  of  all 
3cause  he  was  himself  so  largely  not  only  a  spectator  but  an 
jtor  in  them."* 

With  reference  to  this  last  point  it  may  be  noticed  that 
olybius  adopted  the  very  strictest  views  as  to  the  limits 
I  historical  credibility.  In  the  two  preliminary  books  he 
>es  not  claim  to  be  an  original  historian,  but  founds  on  the 
orks  of  his  predecessors,  Aratus,  Philinus,  and  Fabius.  But 
r  the  main  body  of  his  work  he  chooses  a  period  within  the 
ach  of  his  own  personal  inquiries. 

*'  The  period  which  follows  this  date  (219  B.C.),  and  forms  the 
ibject  of  our  History,  corresponds  partly  with  our  own  days 
id  partly  with  those  of  our  fathers ;  and  from  this  it  results 
lat  some  of  the  events  happened  before  our  eyes,  and  of  the 
st  we  heard  from  those  who  had  seen.  For  to  stretch  into 
irlier  times  so  as  to  write  down  a  report  of  a  report  appeared 
>  us  to  give  no  security  either  for  conclusions  or  assertions."* 

The  traces  of  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer 
•e  left  here  and  there  on  his  work.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
►llowing  account  of  the  Achaean  League  in  the  second  book.* 

"  Concerning  the  Achaean  nation  and  concerning  the  house 
'  Macedon,  it  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  indulge  in  a  short 
trospect,  seeing  that  our  generation  has  witnessed  the  com- 
ete  annihilation  of  the  one  and  the  marvellous  growth  and 
lity  of  the  other.     Many  have  attempted  in  past  times  to 
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lead  the  Peloponnesians  to  an  appreciation  of  their  common 
interests,  and  none  have  sncceeded,  because  they  were  anxious 
rather  for  their  own  supremacy  than  for  a  liberty  in  which  all 
should  share.  But  in  our  time  this  undertaking  has  attained 
such  a  success  and  consummation,  that  not  only  is  there  an 
association  for  political  purposes  as  of  friends  and  allies,  but 
they  all  have  the  same  laws,  the  same  weights,  measures,  and 
coins,  the  same  magistrates,  senators,  and  judges ;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  differs  in  construction  from  a 
single  state  only  in  this,  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  live  within 
the  same  walls." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  words  were  written  after  the  war 
with  Perseus,  and  before  the  destruction  of  the  Achaean  League 
(i.«.  between  167  B.C.  and  146  B.C.).  The  writer  either  did  not 
foresee,  or  with  a  natural  and  patriotic  optimism  refused  to 
recognise,  the  ruin  that  was  coming  on  his  country. 

The  explanation  no  doubt  is,  that  the  two  preliminary 
books  were  published  before  the  final  catastrophe  had  taken 
place.  It  was  one  effect  of  the  transmission  of  books  by 
manuscript  copies,  that  it  was  impossible  to  correct  what  had 
once  got  abroad.  The  Littera  scripta  manet  was  strictly 
true.  The  author  had  none  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
"  new  and  revised  edition "  of  modem  times.  We  find  this 
amusingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  Shodian  historian 
named  Zeno,  who  had  shocked  Polybius  by  describing  a 
Spartan  expedition  as  passing  through  Sellasia  on  its  way  to 
Thalamse  and  Pharse ;  whereas  Sellasia  lay  to  the  north-east  of 
Sparta,  and  the  other  places  to  the  south-west^  Polybius 
wrote  off  in  hot  haste  to  Zeno,  but  the  book  was  already 
published,  and  correction  was  impossible.  "Zeno  was  as 
vexed  as  could  be,  but  the  thing  was  beyond  remedy: 
however,  he  acknowledged  my  efforts  in  the  most  friendly 
terms."  ^ 

Only  the  first  five  books  of  Polybius's  History  are  pre- 
served to  us  entire.  The  third  book  carries  the  history  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  down  to  the  battle  of  Cannae,  while  the 
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iirth  and  fifth  books  deal  with  the  contemporary  history  of 
.'eece  and  Asia.  The  remaining  thirty-five  books  are  known 
us  by  fragments.  By  far  the  longest  is  the  account  of  the 
)nian  constitution  and  military  system,  from  the  sixth  book, 
lis  comprises  fifty-eight  chapters,  probably  about  half  the 
iginal  book.  The  lost  portion  doubtless  described  the  civil 
ministration  and  financial  system  of  Eome.  "  One  may  with 
3tice  reproach  Fortune  "  (to  borrow  a  phrase  of  our  historian) 
r  having  preserved  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  so  much 
at  is  petty  and  off  the  main  lines  of  the  history,  while  with- 
dding  from  us  the  light  which  would  have  been  shed  on 
me  of  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  questions  of  ancient 
)litics,  if  the  sixth  book  had  come  to  us  unmutilated.^ 

Besides  the  usual  sources  of  fragments  in  the  quotations 
id  allusions  of  other  ancient  writers,  we  have  in  the  case  of 
olybius  the  help  of  volumes  of  compiled  extracts  which  have 
irvived  the  destruction  of  the  complete  works  from  which 
ley  were  drawn. 

A  volume  of  Epitomes  (so  the  MS.  calls  them)  was  known 
\  early  as  the  year  1549.  These  are  really  not  epitomes 
I  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  extracts  tolerably  copious  from 
ooks  i.-xvin.  The  earlier  editors  amused  themselves  with 
le  fancy  that  they  had  in  their  hands  the  work  on  which,  as 
lutarch  tells  us,^  Brutus  was  engaged  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
:  Pharsalia,  Schweighauser  points  out*  that  a  much  later 
ite  is  determined  for  these  extracts  by  comparing  those  of 
lem  which  are  taken  from  the  first  five  books  with  the  con- 
nuous  manuscripts  of  these  books.  All  our  copies  of  the 
itracts  conform,  he  says,  exclusively  to  the  readings  of  that 
imily  of  manuscripts  of  which  the  Vatican  is  the  chief,  ignor- 
ig  those  of  the  other  group  on  which  the  earlier  editors 
amed  the  ttxtvA  receptus.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  com- 
ilation  was  effected  after  the  divergence  of  the  two  types 
^hich  are  respectively  followed  by  these  two  classes  of  manu- 
jripts.  It  is  probably  safest  to  attribute  this  collection  to 
lyzantine  compilers  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

^  See  Marquardt,  ROmiache  StaaU-  Verwaltung,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

•  iypa4>e  ffwrdm^  inrofi^p  UclKv^iov,     Plutarch,  Brutus,  4. 

•  Preface,  p.  civ. 
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Of  a  second,  and  scarcely  less  important,  compilatdon  we  | 
have  fuller  information.^  Constantdne  Porphyrogenitus,  a 
Byzantine  Emperor  of  the  tenth  century,  ordered  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sort  of  Digest  of  Historical  writers  for  the  use  of 
persons  who  found  the  complete  works  too  long  and  wearisome 
to  study.  Extracts  from  them  were  selected  and  arranged 
under  different  headings  according  to  their  subjects.  He 
claimed  to  have  included  everything  which  was  important 
in  the  Greek  historians  within  the  limits  of  bis  fifty-three 
volumes.  Two  of  the  tifty-three  survive  nearly  complete,  the 
one  entitled  JEmbassies  (irepl  IIpeaPeL&v),  the  other  Virtue  and 
Vice  (irepl  'Aperrj^  kcu  EjoucIojs;).  Both  draw  largely  from 
Poly  bins;  they  were  first  printed  in  1582  and  1584  respec- 
tively, and  Gasaubon  included  the  extracts  from  both  in  his 
great  edition  of  Polybius.  In  the  present  century  fragments 
of  another  volume,  Maxims  (irepl  TvtDfi&v),  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Vatican  Library  by  Gardinal  Mai,  and  later 
editors  have  incorporated  in  the  text  many  fresh  extracts  fiom 
Polybius  drawn  from  this  source. 

The  extracts  and  fragments  preserved  are  longer  by 
nearly  a  half  than  the  five  complete  books,  and  they  are  also, 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  far  more  interesting  and  valuable. 
The  most  striking  passages  were  naturally  selected  for  the 
compilations ;  and  though  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
continuous  history,  and  though  we  feel  that  the  silence  on 
particular  points  of  interest  is  vexatious,  yet  in  what  remains 
we  have  evidently  the  pith  of  the  work,  and  can  find  the 
picture  of  the  age  and  its  great  events  as  the  historian  wished 
to  portray  them. 

The  task  which  Polybius  proposed  to  himself  was  to  write 
the  history  of  the  world  during  the  period  he  had  chosen  for 
his  subject.  Such  a  universal  histoiy  was  demanded,  so  he 
thought,  by  the  appearance  of  a  universal  Empire. 

"  Now  in  the  times  preceding  this  period,  the  events  of  the 
world's  history  may  be  said  to  have  happened  in  a  state  of 
isolation,  because  each  action,  both  in  its  inception  and  in 
its  development,  was  disconnected  with  all  others  by  time  or 


^  See  Schweighauser's  Preface,  p.  cxxxiz. 
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lace.  But  from  this  period  we  find  that  the  history  has 
ecome  an  organic  whole^  and  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Libya 
re  bound  up  with  those  of  Asia  and  Greece,  and  the  general 
urrent  of  events  sets  to  one  fixed  point."  ^ 

"  The  distinctive  feature  of  our  work  corresponds  with  the 
larvellous  characteristic  of  our  times;  for  as  Fortune  has 
wayed  almost  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  one  centre,  and 
ompelled  every  force  to  set  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  so 
re  would  by  means  of  our  History  bring  under  a  common  view, 
yi  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  the  operations  which  Fortune  has 
mployed  for  the  completion  of  a  combined  system  of  the 
rorld.  Indeed  it  was  this  above  everything  that  incited  and 
trged  us  to  attempt  the  writing  of  history,  and  an  additional 
acentive  was  the  consideration  that  none  of  our  contemporaries 
ave  attempted  to  construct  a  universal  history ;  otherwise  for 
ay  own  part  I  should  have  been  much  less  eager  to  occupy 
his  ground.  But  now,  seeing  that  many  writers  employ 
hemselves  on  individual  wars,  and  on  some  of  the  actions 
ssociated  with  them,  but  that  the  universal  and  connected  dis- 
►osition  of  events,  when  and  from  what  causes  they  took  their 
ise,  and  how  they  reached  their  full  development,  are  questions 
<rhich  no  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  even  attempts  to 
.nalyse,  I  conceived  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  not  to 
>mit  nor  let  pass  without  recognition  this  which  is  at  once  the 
loblest  and  most  instructive  of  all  the  operations  of  Fortune. 
?or  while  she  is  for  ever  working  revolutions,  and  for  ever  busy- 
ng  herself  over  the  lives  of  men,  she  never  yet  accomplished 
iuch  a  task,  nor  fought  through  such  a  struggle  as  has  been 
exhibited  in  our  day.  But  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  gtiin  a  clear 
jonception  from  those  who  write  history  in  isolated  segments. 

"  It  is  by  gaining  a  view  of  the  connection  and  relationship 
>f  all  events  to  each  other,  and  of  their  resemblances  and 
lifferences,  that  alone  we  can  reach  the  goal,  and  be  enabled  to 
jet  both  profit  and  pleasure  out  of  history."* 

Polybius  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  his 
lubject  In  this  conception  of  a  systematic  whole,  and  in  the 
recognition  that  he  must  search  for  the  hidden  threads  of  reason 
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which  bind  events  together,  he  finds  an  informing  principle 
for  his  work.  He  gains  from  it  the  support  of  a  duty  clearly 
apprehended  and  loyally  adhered  to,  and  it  supplies  a  certain 
elevation  and  dignity  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting  both 
to  his  thought  and  writing.  It  sets  him  in  a  sphere  removed 
above  the  temptations  of  the  rhetorician  and  the  pamphleteer, 
and  makes  him  the  most  trustworthy  of  historians.  Polybius 
is  an  enthusiast  for  the  truth  wherever  he  finds  it.  He  shows 
throughout  a  calm  •  determination  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the 
conditions  of  the  time  with  which  men  had  to  deal :  what  is 
inevitable  he  will  accept  without  murmuring :  he  will  state  for 
his  contemporaries  the  facts,  whether  agreeable  or  not,  to  which 
their  conduct  must  be  suited.  Neither  fear  nor  favour,  he 
contends,  must  tempt  the  historian  to  waver  for  a  moment  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  truth.  In  this  spirit  he  criticises  the  rival 
histories  of  Fabius  and  Philinus  for  their  partisan  accounts  of 
the  First  Punic  War. 

"  Now  in  most  affairs  of  life,  perhaps,  a  man  would  do  ill 
to  divest  himself  of  such  a  fellow-feeling.  For  a  good  man 
should  be  attached  to  his  friend  and  to  his  country,  and  out  of 
sympathy  for  these  should  hate  their  enemies  and  love  their 
friends.  But  when  a  man  assumes  the  attitude  of  mind  that  is 
proper  to  history,  he  is  bound  to  leave  out  of  sight  all  such 
considerations,  and  he  must  often  speak  well  of  his  enemies  and 
adorn  them  with  the  highest  praises  when  the  facts  demand 
this ;  and  again  he  must  often  blame  his  nearest  friends,  and 
bring  their  faults  home  to  them  whenever  their  conduct 
requires  it.  For  just  as,  if  the  eyes  of  a  living  animal  are  put 
out,  the  whole  creature  becomes  maimed  and  helpless,  so,  if  you 
take  away  the  truth  out  of  history,  what  is  left  is  merely  an 
unprofitable  tale."^ 

Polybius's  own  practice  shows  that  this  homage  to  the 
truth  is  not  merely  a  lip-service.  We  have  seen  how  all  his 
political  hopes  and  aspirations  were  bound  up  with  the  Achsean 
League.  Of  all  men  of  his  age,  Aratus,  the  founder  of  Achaean 
greatness,  might  seeni  to  claim  from  him  indulgent  treatment, 
while  Gleomenes,  whose  whole  life  was  a  struggle  against  the 
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Achaeans,  and  who  had  dealt  a  deadly  blow  at  Megalopolis, 
Polybius's  native  town,  might  seem  a  natural  mark  for  enmity 
and  detraction.  Yet  he  is  careful  to  point  out  the  great  defects 
of  Aratus,  his  want  of  skill  and  energy  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  numerous  disasters  which  his  incapacity  inflicted  on 
his  countrymen.  "  All  Peloponnesus  was  full,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  trophies  which  had  been  erected  for  victories  over  Aratus." 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  death  of 
Cleomenes,  though  it  does  not  fall  within  his  province  to  give 
the  picturesque  details  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  he  fully 
recognises  the  dignity  and  heroism  of  his  end.  When  all  their 
efforts  had  failed,  he  and  his  companions  "  killed  themselves 
bravely  and  as  became  Spartans :  and  this  was  the  end  of 
Cleomenes,  a  man  of  winning  manners  towards  his  fellows,  and 
of  ability  in  the  affairs  of  State,  and,  in  a  word,  framed  by 
nature  to  be  a  leader  and  a  king."^ 

To  pass  to  the  next  generation :  his  character  of  the  last 
Philip  of  Macedon  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  discrimina- 
tion and  soundness  of  moral  judgment.  He  does  equal  justice 
to  the  courage,  prudence,  and  self-restraint  of  his  youth;  to 
the  reckless  vice  and  tyranny  of  his  middle  life ;  and  to  the 
splendid  resolution  with  which  the  old  man,  braced  and  sobered 
by  misfortune,  bent  himself  to  the  tremendous  task  of  retriev- 
ing his  shattered  fortune,  and  reviving  his  country  after  the 
shock  of  its  first  great  calamity. 

Or  again,  let  us  consider  Polybius's  picture  of  Eome.  Eome 
is  the  triumphant  hero  of  his  story.  The  object  of  his  book  is 
to  show  that  the  success  of  the  Eomans  was  not  an  accident, 
but  the  natural  result  of  their  character  and  their  institutions. 
He  accepts  the  supremacy  of  Eome  as  the  voice  of  fate,  and 
urges  submission  on  the  world.  Yet  he  is  never  tempted  by 
the  desire  for  a  false  consistency  to  slur  over  the  unjust,  cruel, 
or  mean  actions  of  the  Eomans.  Their  conduct  to  Demetrius 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  dis- 
creditable deeds  recorded  by  their  historian :  he  tells  of  each 
occurrence  in  its  place  calmly  and  judicially,  without  fear  or 
favour. 
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With  this  absorbing  passion  for  truth,  Polybius  has  the 
"  defects  of  his  qualities "  in  a  certain  unfortunate  contempt 
for  the  artistic  presentation  of  the  truth.  The  following  is  his 
criticism  on  his  Bhodian  friend : — 

"  What  shall  we  say,  then,  is  the  defect  of  Zeno  ?  That  he 
is  anxious,  not  so  much  about  inquiring  into  his  facts  and 
dealing  with  his  subject,  as  about  perfecting  his  style ;  and  it 
is  clear  from  many  passages  that  this  is  what  he  prides  himself 
on,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  distinguished  historians. 
Now  I  hold  that  a  man  should  by  all  means  take  pains  and 
exert  himself  about  the  fitting  presentation  of  what  he  has  to 
say,  for  it  is  manifest  that  this  contributes  greatly  to  the  effect 
of  the  narrative ;  but  men  of  sound  sense  should  not  set  up 
this  as  their  first  and  leading  object.  Far  from  it ;  there  are 
other  nobler  elements  of  history  on  which  a  statesmanlike 
historian  would  rather  pride  himself."  ^ 

The  doctrine,  as  it  stands,  is  of  course  indisputable;  but 
Polybius  in  practice  allowed  his  scrupulous  performance  of  the 
first  duty  of  a  historian  to  serve  him  as  an  excuse  for  wholly 
neglecting  the  second.  His  style  must,  indeed,  be  acquitted  of 
the  very  worst  faults,  those  which  spring  from  conceited 
pedantry  and  laborious  folly.  It  is  not  vicious,  nor  forced,  nor 
inflated,  nor  false.  You  listen  to  a  man  of  sense  telling  his 
story  in  a  way  that  is  natural  to  him.  Thus,  whenever  the 
events  he  is  desciibing  are  in  themselves  suflBiciently  exciting 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  their  intrinsic  interest,  he 
does  not  throw  away  the  advantage,  nor  spoil  the  narrative  by 
tinsel  ornament.  Some  of  the  battle-scenes,  for  instance,  in 
which  Polybius's  own  bent  towards  military  pursuits  furnished 
a  stimulus  to  his  mind,  are  really  well  described.  Perhaps  the 
passages  where  one  feels  least  the  defects  of  the  writer  are  the 
description  of  the  revolt  of  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  in 
the  first  book,  and  that  of  the  capture  and  death  of  Achseus  in 
a  fragment  of  the  eighth. 

Carthage  had  collected  into  her  mercenary  army  a  throng 
of  Libyans,  Celts,  bastard  Greeks,  runaway  slaves,  and  deserters 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.    These  burst  into  mutiny  after 
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their  return  to  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War  (241 
B.C.).  The  long-suppressed  hatred  of  the  African  population 
towards  their  Carthaginian  tyrants  assisted  them  in  their 
revolt,  and  stimulated  them  to  wild  orgies  of  cruelty  and 
destructiveness.  They  had  no  common  language,  and  the  only 
word  they  all  understood  was  the  Greek  ySoXXf,  "pelt  him." 
The  leaders  of  the  mutineers  had  only  to  raise  this  cry  against 
any  one  who  opposed  them,  and  it  was  taken  up  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  the  designated  victim  was  stoned  to  death  as  a 
supposed  spy  or  traitor.  A  reign  of  terror  ensued,  founded  on 
mutual  suspicion;  no  one  was  trusted  unless  he  had  given 
security  for  his  fidelity  by  impardonable  crimes.  The  whole 
nature  of  these  men  became  brutalised  and  poisoned  with 
malignant  passions ;  they  tortured  or  mutilated  every  prisoner : 
Gesco,  their  favourite  general,  was  seized  when  he  came  at  their 
own  request  to  treat  with  them  in  the  camp,  and  put  to  death 
with  horrible  torments.  Driven  to  bay,  they  resorted  to  canni- 
balism in  their  despair,  and  were  at  length  either  exterminated 
on  the  field,  or  else  crucified  or  trodden  imder  the  feet  of 
elephants  by  their  conquerors.^  It  has  been  said  by  one  who 
first  read  this  description  at  the  time  when  news  was  being 
brought  by  every  mail  of  the  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  that 
it  was  the  story  told  by  Polybius  which  best  enabled  him  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  was  passing  in  the  East,  and  which 
brought  most  vividly  before  his  mind  the  horrors  of  the  armed 
rebellion  of  a  savage  race. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  pretender 
Achaeus,  besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Sardis  by  King  Antiochus.^ 
He  was  enticed  out  by  night  by  a  traitorous  Cretan  named 
Bolis,  who,  having  received  a  great  sum  of  money  to  effect  his 
escape,  sold  him  to  Antiochus.  Achaeus,  who  had  doubts  of 
the  fidelity  of  his  guide,  had  disguised  himself,  and  instructed 
the  leader  of  his  party  to  teU  the  Cretan  that  Achaeus  had 
remained  behind,  and  would  content  himself  with  sending  three 
or  four  friends  as  messengers  to  his  partisans  outside.  Bolis, 
now  utterly  puzzled,  accompanied  them  through  the  darkness  ; 
but  he  soon  noticed  that  there  was  one  of  the  party  to  whom 
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the  others  seemed  to  show  deference,  taking  care  of  him  and 
helping  him  over  rough  and  dangerous  places.  This,  he  rightly 
concluded,  must  be  the  prince;  he  suddenly  flung  his  arms 
round  him,  the  attendants  were  cut  down  by  armoi  men  who 
were  lying  in  wait,  and  the  Cretan,  marching  in  the  dead  of 
night  into  the  tent  where  Antiochus  sat  anxiously  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  plot,  flung  down  the  rebel,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  before  the  king. 

In  such  passages  as  these,  we  feel  that  it  is  the  thrilling 
character  of  the  events  described  which  gives  power  and 
interest  to  the  description.  Where  Polybius  lacks  the  stimulus 
of  such  a  topic,  and  has  to  depend  on  his  own  skill  for  the 
artistic  presentation  of  his  subject,  he  fails  from  sheer  care- 
lessness and  slovenliness.  His  sentences  trail  along  without 
beginning,  middle,  or  end.  His  remarks  fall  out  pell-mell, 
without  any  regard  to  their  suiting  the  tone  or  spirit  of  the 
context.  As  long  as  he  can  say  what  he  wants  to  say,  the 
manner  has  to  take  care  of  itself.  He  writes,  indeed,  not  so 
much  in  a  bad  style,  as  with  no  style  at  alL  The  result  is 
that,  although  hardly  any  writer  has  said  more  interesting 
things  than  Polybius,  he  is  tedious  and  uninteresting  as  a 
whole.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  the  fragments 
should  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work.  The  extant 
portions  of  his  writings  occupy  altogether  nearly  1200  octavo 
pages  of  Bekker's  edition.  We  may  almost  apply  to  him  what 
Macaulay  says  of  Spenser — that  if  the  whole  forty  books, 
printed  on  some  4000  octavo  pages,  had  remained  to  us, "  we 
doubt  if  any  heart  less  stout  than  that  of  a  commentator  would 
have  held  out  to  the  end." 

The  Nemesis  of  his  contempt  for  the  form  and  style  of  his 
writing  has  come  on  Polybius  in  the  neglect  which  he  has 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  modem  world.  He  can  hardly 
have  a  place  in  the  regular  educational  curriculum,  for  there 
could  not  be  a  worse  book  from  which  to  teach  boys  Greek. 
His  language  lacks  all  the  subtlety  and  depth  of  classical 
Greek,  and  has  the  indescribable  flavour  of  a  modem  language, 
such  as  we  find  about  the  Dog-Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
is  a  cosmopolitan  language,  without  character  and  without 
idiom,  fitted  only  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  for 
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the  dead  and  colourless  civilisation  which  remained  to  the 
Hellenised  East  under  the  crushing  power  of  Eome. 

In  arrangement  and  choice  of  materifids,  we  find  in  Polybius 

the  same  want  of  artistic  sense.     His  proper  subject  is  so  vast, 

and  embraces  such  a  multiplicity  of  details,  that,  with  aU  his 

anxious    care  for  truth,  he    despairs   of    attaining   absolute 

accuracy ;  ^  but,  not  content  with  this,  he  can  never  resist  the 

temptation  of  talking  and  arguing  about  other  matters.    He 

cannot  let  his  History  speak  for  itself,  but  is  always  trying  to 

justify  his  method,  or  his  style,  or  his  arrangement;  if  he 

introduces  a  new  subject,  he  wastes  time  over  an  apology,  and 

an  attempt  to  show  that  the  discussion  is  to  the  point ;  if  he 

decides  to  omit  something,  still  he  cannot  be  silent  about  it, 

but  must  explain,  generally  at  very  unnecessary  length,  why  it 

is  not  convenient  to  enter  on  this  or  that  subject  at  present. 

He  will  not  say  a  thing  once  and  have  done  with  it,  but  keeps 

harping  on  the  same  topics.     It  was  useful  and  proper  that  he 

should  point  out  the  difference  between  his  subject-matter  and 

that  of  the  writers  of  "  special  histories ;"  but,  from  mere  want 

of  literary  skill  and  critical  sense,  he  insists  on  the  theme  till 

the  reader  is  weary  of  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  the  different 
effects  of  the  conditions  of  composition  among  the  ancients  on 
the  form  of  their  writings.  The  footnote,  the  reference,  the 
appendix,  the  magazine  criticism,  are  all  modern  inventions, 
and  by  their  means  the  modem  writer  may  purge  his  text. 
Whatever  the  ancient  historian  wished  to  say,  he  must  intro- 
duce into  the  body  of  his  work.  Polybius  sets  no  limits  to  this 
licence  of  forcing  in  extraneous  matter.  Side  by  side  with  the 
record  of  great  events  we  find  in  him  elaborate  criticisms  of 
rival  historians — the  fragments  of  that  on  Timaeus  alone  occupy 
forty  octavo  pages — apologies,  answers  to  objections,  and  even 
a  sort  of  publisher's  advertisement,  which  explains  that  the 
public  are  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  size  and  price  of  his  work, 
for  that  his  forty  books  are  really  cheaper  to  buy  and  easier  to 
read,  in  comparison  of  the  groimd  they  cover,  than  the  works 
of  the  "  special  historians."  *    By  such  indiscriminate  loquacity 
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the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  History  is  seriously  impaired ; 
and  the  fault  appears  the  greater,  if  we  contrast  the  effect  of 
the  same  conditions  of  writing  upon  the  great  masters  of  his- 
torical style.  The  responsibility  of  choice  seems  to  strengthen 
and  brace  them ;  their  taste  and  judgment  are  polished  till  they 
attain  an  almost  unerring  instinct  of  when  to  speak  and  when 
to  keep  silence.  Polybius  claims  a  place  in  the  highest  rank 
of  ancient  historians,  and  such  a  claim  challenges  a  comparison 
with  the  greatest  names — with  the  severe  and  stately  thought 
and  diction  of  Thucydides ;  with  Tacitus,  who  carries  the  art 
of  writing  to  its  highest  pitch,  in  whom  no  expression,  no  turn 
of  a  sentence,  no  hint,  no  digression,  fails  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  whole ;  with  Herodotus,  who,  whether  by  the  simplicity 
of  genius,  or  by  art  so  consummate  that  the  observer  cannot 
distinguish  it  from  nature,  delights  generation  after  generation 
of  readers  with  a  tale  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  finish 
and  beauty.  Would  it  be  well  for  ordinary  classical  students 
to  give  up  any  one  of  these  to  spend  the  time  over  Polybius  ?  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Polybius  as  a  writer  cannot  stand  for  a 
moment  in  the  light  of  such  a  comparison.  If  '*  the  style  is 
the  man,"  Polybius  has  no  place  in  the  first  rank.  He  has  not 
the  genius,  and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  the  trained 
sensitiveness  of  art  which  might  have  supplied  its  place ;  and 
thus  his  writing  has  no  distinction  and  no  charm,  and  we  miss 
in  reading  him  what  gives  half  their  value  to  great  writers — 
the  consciousness  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  come  to  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
moral  side  of  Polybius's  writings.  Mommsen,  in  his  generally 
judicious  criticism,  lays  down  that  "  his  treatment  of  all  ques- 
tions in  which  right,  honour,  religion  are  involved,  is  not  only 
shallow  but  radically  false."  ^  This  seems  a  harsh  and  unfair 
sentence.  To  judge  Polybius  rightly,  we  must  take  account  of 
the  experiences  which  formed  his  character.  The  life  which 
he  had  led,  and  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed,  were  not 
calculated  to  develop  in  a  man  the  highest  moral  capabilities — 
self-sacrifice,  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  faith  in  an  ideal, 
sympathy  with  great  currents  of  human  feeling.    High  hopes 

^  Hist,  of  Rome f  vol.  iii.  p.  467  (English  translation). 
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nd  sentiments,  however  delusive,  are  a  necessary  element  in 
he  lives  of  the  deepest  human  interest,  and  such  hopes  and 
entiments  the  triumph  of  Bome  had  crushed  out  except  in  the 
larrow  circle  of  her  own  republican  liberty.  The  spectacle  of 
heroic  life  like  that  of  Hannibal,  struggling  against  this 
erriile  nation,  is  a  tragedy  for  all  time.  But  for  those  who 
aw  the  drama  played  out,  the  obvious  moral  was  that  such  a 
ife  was  an  anachronism  and  a  failure.  Polybius  has  a  hearty 
dmiration  for  Hannibal ;  but  he  must  have  felt  that  his  fate 
nd  the  fate  of  his  country  decided  once  for  all  the  question 
whether  the  struggle  was  worth  continuing — 

"  si  Pergama  dextr& 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  h&c  defensa  foissent.** 

*olybius  could  not  but  be  a " disillusionised  man;"  religion 
ras  dead  to  all  reasonable  men  in  his  day,  and  patriotism,  as  it 
ad  been  hitherto  understood  in  the  world,  hopelessly  wrecked. 
Te  have  no  right  to  blame  Polybius  for  being  a  sceptic,  and  it 
lould  be  put  to  his  credit  that  he  was  not  a  cynic,  that  he 
F^pt  his  moral  judgment  of  men  and  things  clear,  that  he  still 
slieved  in  justice  and  right,  and  had  the  courage  to  speak  his 
lind  in  praise  or  censure  with  a  single  eye  to  truth.  What 
as  an  honest  Greek  to  do  in  such  a  time  ?  Mommsen  sneers 
like  at  Philopoemen,  who  hoped  against  hope  for  liberty  and 
idependence,  and  at  Polybius,  who,  when  this  last  chance  was 
bviously  and  completely  lost,  resolved  to  accept  what  was  in- 
writable,  and  to  accommodate  both  his  conduct  and  his  counsels 
)  that  which  history  had  decreed.  It  seems  more  rational  to 
steem  both  of  them  as  men  who  with  true  wisdom  and 
incerity  of  purpose  strove  to  do  their  best  for  their  country 
nd  for  the  world  under  most  difficult  or  even  desperate  circum- 
tances.  One  article  of  faith  remained  to  Polybius,  and  to 
his  he  clung  with  unswerving  loyalty. 

"  I  believe,"  he  says,^  "  that  nature  has  given  to  man  Truth 
s  the  greatest  deity,  and  has  endued  her  with  strength  above 
verything.  Sometimes  when  every  one  unites  to  beat  her 
[own,  and  when  every  plausibility  is  ranged  on  the  side  of 
ialsehood,  yet  one  way  or  other,  by  virtue  of  her  own  nature, 

*  xiii  6. 
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she  penetrates  into  the  souls  of  men,  sometimes  revealing  her 
might  at  once,  sometimes  after  long  eclipse,  winning  her  way 
at  last  and  fighting  down  falsehood." 

He  saw  that  it  was  his  duty  to  look  every  fact  in  the  face, 
to  clear  away  every  illusion,  to  conceal  nothing  and  extenuate 
nothing ;  and  he  believed  that  the  truth  thus  studied  cannot 
but  have  its  practical  lessons,  and  that  reality  once  fairly 
grasped  and  accepted  must  contain  the  germs  of  a  policy  which 
can  secure  a  tolerable,  if  not  a  desirable,  solution  of  the  pro- 
blems of  the  time. 

Polybius's  attitude  towards  religion  deserves  a  more  special 
notice.  We  see  in  it  the  strong  effort  of  the  man  towards  fair- 
ness and  candour.  Obviously  an  unbeliever  himself,  he  is 
eager  to  recognise  the  good  moral  effect  of  the  continuance  of 
religious  belief  among  the  Eomans. 

"  The  most  salutary  feature  of  the  Roman  constitution  is  the 
belief  it  inculcates  in  the  gods.  And  I  think  that  the  Boman 
8tat€  is  held  together  by  a  quality  which  is  a  reproach  among 
other  men — I  mean  by  superstition.  For  this  motive  is 
heightened  in  effect  and  enters  into  the  life  of  the  people  and 
into  public  affairs  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  This  may 
seem  astonishing  to  some,  but  I  think  that  the  Eomans  have 
acted  thus  out  of  regard  to  the  multitude.  For  if  it  were 
possible  to  collect  a  nation  of  wise  men,  such  a  practice  would 
perhaps  be  unnecessary.  But  since  every  multitude  is  fickle 
and  full  of  lawless  desires,  of  unreasonable  anger,  and  of  violent 
passions,  it  only  remains  to  curb  them  with  invisible  terrors 
and  such-like  machinery.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  the 
notions  about  the  gods,  and  the  belief  in  a  future  world,  were 
not  introduced  by  our  fathers  carelessly  or  at  random,  but 
that  the  recklessness  and  folly  is  rather  on  the  side  of  this 
generation  who  reject  them.  And  so  amongst  public  ofl&cers  in 
Greece,  if  a  single  talent  be  intrusted  to  their  care,  they  have 
ten  indorsers  and  as  many  seals  and  two  witnesses  to  each 
signature,  and  with  all  this  they  cheat ;  while  the  Eomans,  as 
commissioners,  pass  great  sums  of  money  through  their  hands 
and  never  transgress,  by  virtue  of  the  mere  sanctity  of  their 
oath.Vi 
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maintaiii  this  wholesome  spirit  he  is  willing  to  make 
allowance  for  the  introduction  of  myths  and  legends  into 
y,  though  it  is  a  liberty  which  he  will  grant  to  others  but 
36  himself.  Only  the  stories  must  be  such  as  tend  to  keep 
e  reverence  of  the  people  for  the  gods,  and  must  confine 
selves  within  the  limits  of  the  possible,  if  not  of  the  pro- 
This  requisition  leads  him  to  reject  peremptorily  a 
ent  of  primitive  folk-lore,  which  lingered  in  his  native 
ia.  We  know  from  Plato ^  that  the  belief  in  were-wolves 
3calised  in  the  temple  of  the  Arcadian  Zeus,  and  here  we 
nother  superstition  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
irely  medieval,  that  of  the  "man  without  a  shadow," 
ling  to  the  same  spot. 

3  say  that  some  bodies  when  placed  in  the  light  cast  no 
w,  marks  a  mind  beyond  the  influence  of  sense;  and 
\  what  Theopompus  does  when  he  says  that  those  who 
into  the  forbidden  precinct  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia  lose  their 
ws."« 

)lybius,  however  tolerant  of  religion  in  its  proper  place, 
ignant  when  the  credit  which  statesmen  and  generals 
re  for  wisdom  or  courage  is  taken  from  them  by  ascrib- 
leir  success  to  providence  or  inspiration.  The  elder 
>  claimed  to  be  a  special  object  of  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
[lowed  his  most  successful  enterprises  to  be  attributed  to 
\  admonition.  It  is  amusing  to  see  Polybius's  anxiety  to 
[lis  hero  from  the  suspicion  of  having  sincerely  believed 
luch  nonsense.  Scipio  did  not  rely  on  dreams  or 
rious  voices  for  the  measures  by  which  he  founded  the 
less  of  his  country;  but  he,  like  Lycurgus,  perceived 

the  masses  will  not  accept  any  policy  which  is  strange 
m,  nor  meet  danger  with  courage  imless  they  hope  for 
assistance  from  heaven,"  and  therefore  "  he  inculcated  the 

that  his  plans  were  suggested  by  inspiration,  and  thus 
is  men  in  goo<i  heart  against  danger.  But  that  each  of 
tions  was  really  done  by  calculation  and  foresight,  and 
ds  success  was  the  legitimate  issue  of  his  plans,  will  be 
from  the  subsequent  narrative."^     The  best  example 
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perhaps  is  the  si^e  of  Carthagena.  Scipio,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  habits  of  the  tidal  water  in  the  harbour,  timed  his 
assault  to  coincide  with  an  unusually  low  tide,  and  informed 
his  troops  that  Neptune  had  promised  him  notable  assistance 
at  the  crisis  of  the  battle.^  When  the  soldiers  saw  the  water 
fall  so  as  to  permit  of  a  party  fording  the  harbour  and  attack- 
ing the  fortress  in  flank,  their  enthusiasm  at  the  divine  inter- 
position made  their  onset  irresistible. 

In  another  passage^  Polybius  attempts  to  establish  a 
modus  Vivendi  between  religion  and  reason,  by  dividing  the 
field  of  human  life  between  them. 

"  Whenever  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  human  power  to 
apprehend  causes,  we  may  fairly  in  our  uncertainty  refer  such 
things  to  God  or  to  Fortune ;  as,  for  instance,  a  continuance  of 
storms  and  violent  rainfall,  or  of  droughts  and  frosts,  and  the 
loss  of  crops  resulting  from  these,  and  in  the  same  way,  un- 
healthy states  of  atmosphere,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind, 
whose  causes  are  not  easy  to  discover.  Therefore,  in  our  un- 
certainty about  such  cases,  we  naturaUy  conform  to  the 
opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  propitiate  heaven  by  supplica- 
tions and  ofiferiAgs,  and  send  to  inquire  of  the  gods  what  we 
are  to  do  or  say  to  obtain  a  blessing  and  a  relief  from  the  ills 
that  beset  us.  But  where  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  origin- 
ating and  efficient  cause  of  what  has  occurred,  in  such  cases  I 
think  it  wrong  to  refer  it  to  the  will  of  heaven.  To  take 
an  instance : — In  our  time  all  Greece  has  been  smitten  with 
childlessness  and  deficient  population,  by  which  the  cities  are 
desolated,  and  sterility  reigns,  although  no  long  wars  nor  un- 
healthy seasons  have  occurred.  Supposing,  then,  that  any  one 
should  advise  us  to  send  and  inquire  of  the  gods  what  we  are 
to  say  and  do  to  become  more  numerous  and  replenish  our 
cities, — would  not  this  be  manifestly  silly,  when  the  cause  is 
evident  and  the  correction  lies  in  our  own  hands  ?  For  men 
have  fallen  into  habits  of  ostentation  and  greed  and  indolence, 
and  they  will  neither  marry  nor  bring  up  the  children  who  are 
born  to  them  out  of  wedlock,  or  else  they  rear  one  or  two  at 
the  most,  in  order  to  leave  these  rich  and  luxurious,  and  the 

^  X.  11.  •  xzxvii.  4. 
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iniscliief^  though  not  much  noticed^  has  grown  rapidly.  For  if 
this  only  child,  or  one  of  the  two,  is  carried  off  by  war  or 
disease,  it  is  manifest  that  houses  must  needs  be  left  desolate, 
and  before  long  the  cities  too  become  weak  from  lack  of  men, 
like  a  hive  without  bees.^  And  in  all  this  there  is  not  the 
least  occasion  to  ask  the  gods  how  we  may  be  released  from 
such  a  calamity ;  for  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  will  tell 
us  that  we  can  apply  the  remedy  ourselves  by  reforming  the 
objects  of  our  ambition,  or  if  this  be  impossible,  then  by 
making  laws  to  provide  for  the  rearing  of  all  children  bom." 

The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  a  peculiar  modem  tone 
in  Polybius's  manner  of  dealing  with  such  questions ;  and  this 
modem  tone  is  the  prevalent  one  throughout  his  work.  The 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  classical  writers  is  that  they 
seem,  almost  all  of  them,  to  move  and  work  in  a  different  plane 
of  thought  from  ourselves.  It  is  probably  this  newness  and 
freshness  of  the  world  they  open  out  to  us  that  constitutes  the 
chief  value  of  the  classics  in  education.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if,  until  the  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
classical  culture,  a  sense  of  bewilderment  and  impatience  is 
produced.  The  schoolboy  generally  believes  in  his  heart  that 
there  is  no  nonsense  so  enormous  that  it  may  not  be  a  probable 
translation  of  a  passage  of  Greek.  Sometimes  this  strangeness 
in  the  tone  of  thought  of  ancient  books  to  that  of  the  every-day 
world  leads  men  to  desire  to  reject  the  first  altogether,  and  to 
prefer  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Times  to  that  of  Thucy- 
dides.  If  there  are  any  who  seriously  feel  this  often-quoted 
preference,  they  should  be  sent  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
ancients  by  reading  Polybius.  No  effort  is  required  to  get  at 
his  point  of  view.  Whatever  question  he  starts,  his  attitude 
of  mind  towards  it  is  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy,  if  not 
to  the  conviction,  of  the  average  modem  reader.  His  remarks 
are  always  full  of  an  obvious  good  sense,  always  enlightened, 
candid,  and  judicious,  and,  it  must  be  added,  rather  common- 
place. 

Polybius  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  correcting  a 


1  KoBdwep  twl  TW  fuXiTTuif  rd  afdivri.    The  sentence  is  obviooBly  imperfect, 
And  the  text  is  faolty  throughout  the  fragment. 
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popular  error,  or  explaining  and  analysing  what  may  appear  at 
first  sight  a  paradox.  A  few  characteristic  specimens  may 
serve  to  complete  the  picture  of  our  author.  The  first  is  a 
curious  instance  of  accurate  observation  conveyed  in  a  some- 
what pedagogic  tone : — 

"Most  men  suppose  that  cities  which  contain  hills  and 
sloping-ground  will  hold  more  houses  than  those  of  the  same 
circimiference  built  on  a  plain.  But  this  is  entirely  wrong, 
because  the  houses  must  be  built  perpendicular,  not  to  the 
slopes,  but  to  the  level  below,  on  which  the  hills  themselves 
are  planted.  One  may  prove  this  from  what  is  manifest  to  any 
child,  as  the  saying  is.  For  if  we  conceive  the  houses  on  the 
slopes  built  up  until  they  are  all  the  same  height,  it  is  clear 
that  the  roofs  of  the  houses  will  form  a  single  plane,  and  that 
this  plane  will  of  necessity  be  parallel  and  equal  to  the  plane 
on  which  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  the  hills  themselves 
rest."  1 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  Polybius's  discriminat- 
ing account  of  Aratus.  He  lays  down  clearly  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  man, — ^an  excellent  organiser,  and  unsurpassed 
in  careful  preparation  and  wise  laying  of  plans,  but  destitute 
of  energy,  courage,  and  resource,  at  the  moment  of  action.  The 
spectacle  of  these  discordant  qualities  in  the  same  person  leads 
Polybius  to  generalise  on  the  different  grooves  in  which  courage 
and  capacity  run  with  different  men. 

"  This  is  no  paradox,  but  a  familiar  phenomenon,  accepted 
by  judicious  observers.  Sometimes  you  have  men  courageous 
in  hunting,  who  will  face  wild  beasts  with  boldness,  and  yet 
these  same  men  will  be  cowards  when  set  in  arms  against  the 
enemy ;  or  again,  some  who  are  skilful  and  successful  in  single 
combat,  but  useless  when  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  Then 
there  is  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  whose  shock  is  irresistible  when 
they  charge  by  troop  or  squadron,  but  they  are  slow  and  of  no 
avail  for  risking  themselves  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  as  place 
and  occasion  serve,  while  just  the  contrary  is  true  of  the 
-^tolians.     The  Cretans,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are  invincible 

^  ix.  21.  Modem  land-surveyors  apply  Polybius's  principle  to  vegetable 
growths  as  weU  as  to  buildings,  and  estimate  the  acreage  of  hiUy  ground  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  accordance  with  it. 
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in  ambushes  and  marauding  expeditions,  and  in  kidnapping 
enemies,  and  in  night  attacks,  and  in  all  such  individual  ser- 
vices where  cunning  is  required ;  but  when  the  phalanx  charges 
face  to  face  on  fair  ground  they  turn  cowardly  and  unsteady. 
The  Achaeans  and  Macedonians  exhibit  just  the  opposite 
temper."^ 

Another  interesting  passage  in  the  same  tone  is  where  he 
defends  the  Greeks  from  the  charge  of  fickleness  and  ingrati- 
tude in  giving  some  sympathy  to  Perseus  in  his  struggle  against 
Rome. 

"  I  think  that  the  disposition  of  their  minds  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  phenomenon  is  the  same  as 
that  which  one  often  sees  in  athletic  contests.  For  when  a 
distinguished  and  seemingly  invincible  champion  is  opposed 
by  an  obscure  and  inferior  antagonist,  the  multitude  at  once 
gives  its  good-will  to  the  weaker  man,  and  cheers  him  on  and 
sympathises  with  his  efforts ;  and  if  he  touch  his  adversary's 
face  and  leave  some  mark  of  the  blow,  the  spectators  feel  as  if 
they  had  a  share  in  the  struggle,  and  sometimes  they  begin  to 
clamour  against  his  opponent — not  that  they  dislike  him  or 
wish  for  his  disgrace,  but  because  they  are  carried  away  by 
sympathy,  and  so  favour  the  weaker  side.  But  if  any  one 
administers  a  timely  rebuke,  they  soon  repent  and  check  their 
indiscretion." 

After  illustrating  tliis  by  the  case  of  a  notable  athlete, 
Clitomachus,  who  had  thus  recalled  the  sympathies  of  the 
spectators  to  an  old  and  tried  favourite,  he  proceeds : — 

"  The  popular  feeling  towards  Perseus  is  a  parallel  case. 
For  if  any  one  had  withstood  them,  and  asked  them  frankly  if 
they  desired  to  see  such  a  supremacy  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
single  man,  and  to  feel  the  weight  of  a  monarchical  power 
absolutely  irresponsible,  I  conceive  that  they  would  soon  have 
recanted  and  gone  over  to  the  other  side  ;  and  still  more  if  the 
speaker  had  briefly  reminded  them  of  all  the  injuries  which  the 
Greeks  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Macedon, 
and  of  aU  the  benefits  which  they  had  received  from  the 
supremacy  of  Eome,  I  think  that  the  revolution  in  their  senti- 


» iv.  8. 
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ments  would  have  been  complete  and  immediate.  But  under 
the  irresistible  influence  of  the  first  wave  of  opinion^  the  multi- 
tude betrayed  its  satisfaction  at  the  news,  being  flattered  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  champion  able  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  Borne.  And  so  I  close  this  discussion,  the  object  of 
which  has  been  to  show  that  it  is  only  a  thoughtless  judgment, 
and  one  ignorant  of  human  nature,  which  will  cast  the  reproach 
of  ingratitude  on  the  temper  which  the  Greeks  showed  on  this 
occasion,"^ 

In  the  selection  of  these  and  the  other  pieces  quoted  in 
this  paper  the  object  has  been  to  give  passages  illustrative  of 
Polybius  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  rather  than  those  which  are 
of  intrinsic  historical  importance.  The  latter  class  of  extracts 
would  find  their  place  in  a  picture  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
world  in  Polybius's  time,  which  is  a  task  too  long  to  be 
attempted  within  the  limits  of  this  essay.  For  the  present  it 
must  suffice  to  have  placed  before  the  reader  materials  for  a 
judgment  on  the  merits  and  the  limitations  of  the  Uistoiian  of 
the  Boman  Conquest. 

It  will  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  arrive  at  a  more  judicious 
verdict  than  that  in  which  Mommsen  sums  up  his  criticism : — 

"Polybius  is  not  an  attractive  author;  but  as  truth  and 
truthfulness  are  of  more  value  than  all  ornament  and  elegance, 
no  other  author  of  antiquity,  perhaps,  can  be  named  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  so  much  real  instruction.  His  books  are 
like  the  sun  in  Boman  history ;  at  the  point  where  they  begin, 
the  mist  which  still  envelopes  the  Samnite  and  Pyrrhic  wars 
is  raised;  and  at  the  point  where  they  end,  a  new  and,  if 
possible,  still  more  vexatious  twilight  begins."* 

J.  L.  S.  D. 


1  xxvii.  7  a.  *  Hist,  of  Home,  voL  iii.  p.  468  (English  trmiiiI«tioD). 
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PREFATORY   NOTR 

Amoko  the  sources  to  which  I  haye  been  indebted  in  the  composition  of 
the  following  Essay,  my  first  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Tylor,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  other  ethnologists,  whose  labours  in  the 
comparative  study  of  primitiye  beliefs  and  customs  are  perhaps  even  more 
important  for  the  history  of  religion  than  were  the  great  philological  genera- 
lisations which  immediately  preceded  theuL  On  Greek  religion,  and  Greek 
oracles  in  particular,  I  have  consulted,  among  others,  the  following  authors  : 
— ^Becker  and  Marquardt,  BOtticher,  Bouch^-Leclercq,*  Bowen,  Cox,  Creuzer 
and  Goigniaut,  Curtius,  Decharme,  Fontenelle,  Gtotte,  Hendess,  Hermann, 
Hoffinann,  Hullmann,  Klausen,  Lloyd,  Lobeck,  Maury,  August  Mommsen, 
Nagelsbach,  Preller,  RSdiger,  St.  Hilaire,  Tzschimer,  Vacherot,  Van  Dale, 
Wachsmuth,  Welcker,  F.  A.  Wolf,  G.  Wolff,  Zander;  and  the  important 
monographs  of  Carapanos  on  Dodona,  Foucart  on  Delphi,  and  Leb^gue  and 
HomoUe  on  Delos.  I  owe  special  obligations  to  Maury*s  Religions  dt  la  Or^e, 
which  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  references  to  ancient  authors,  and 
to  G.  Wolff's  two  tracts  Porphyrii  de  Philoaophia  ex  OrctctUia  haurienda 
Reliquiae,  and  De  Noviuima  Oraculorum  AetcUe,  from  which  many  of  my 
later  references  are  derived.  Li  a  subject  which  has  been  so  often  discussed 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  lay  claim  to  originality  of  citation,  though  much 
significance  remains  to  be  educed  from  the  texts  already  known.  And  in 
fact,  as  will  be  seen  by  persons  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
my  treatment  of  the  history  of  Greek  oracles  in  some  places  differs  widely 
from  that  adopted  by  my  predecessors.  While  suggesting  my  own  views 
with  much  diffidence,  and  venturing  on  very  few  definite  conclusions,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  difficulties  of  this  manifold  subject  have  hardly 
received  adequate  attention  from  scholars,  and  are  as  yet  to  a  great  extent 
unsolved.  It  would  be  tedious  to  specify  the  ancient  writers  consulted. 
Herodotus  and  Eusebius  are  the  most  important,  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
Greek  author,  from  Homer  to  Zosimus,  from  whom  some  illustration  may  not 
be  drawn,  and  the  range  of  such  illustrations  has  been  limited  in  the  following 
Essay  by  the  defect,  not  of  applicable  material,  but  of  erudition,  of  space, 
and  of  time. 


1  Only  the  fint  volume  of  M.  Bouch^-Leclercq's  Histoirt  de  la  Divination  dans  VAnHqmiU 
has  as  yet  appeared  (July  1879).  The  third  volume  la  to  treat  of  Delphi  and  other  Greek 
oracles,  and  is  likely  to  form  one  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  leaaons  and  methods  of  comparative  ethnology  are  expreealy  excluded  fh)m 
If.  fioachi-Lecleroq'a  plan  (Preface,  p.  S). 


Oi;  tUv  xun  pup  iarar  ^xh  ipv6s  0^8*  dro  rirpftis 
rf  dapif^ffUPOij  8,  re  xapdiwos  ^eot  re, 
xapBiwot  ijt$€ln  r*  iapl^OP  dXXi^XouF. 

I. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  domain  of  physical  inquiry  that  the 
advance  of  knowledge  is  self-accelerated  at  every  step,  and  the 
very  excellence  of  any  given  work  insures  its  own  speedier 
supersession.  All  those  studies  which  bear  upon  the  past  of 
mankind  are  every  year  more  fully  satisfying  this  test  of  the 
genuinely  scientific  character  of  the  plan  on  which  they  are 
pursued.  The  old  conception  of  the  world's  history  as  a  collec- 
tion of  stories,  each  admitting  of  a  complete  and  definitive  recital, 
is  giving  way  to  a  conception  which  would  compare  it  rather 
with  a  series  of  imperfectly-read  inscriptions,  the  sense  of  each 
of  which  is  modified  by  the  interpretations  which  we  gradually 
find  for  its  predecessors. 

And  of  no  department  is  this  truer  than  of  the  comparative 
history  of  religion.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  study  is  of  recent 
growth,  and  no  sooner  is  the  attempt  made  to  colligate  by 
general  laws  the  enormous  mass  of  the  religious  phenomena  of 
the  world  than  we  find  that  the  growing  science  is  in  danger 
of  being  choked  by  its  own  luxuriance — that  each  conflicting 
hypothesis  in  turn  seems  to  draw  superabundant  pi-oof  from  the 
myriad  beliefs  and  practices  of  men.  We  may,  indeed,  smile 
at  the  extravagances  of  one-sided  upholders  of  each  successive 
system.  We  need  not  believe  with  Bishop  Huet^  that  Moses 
was  the  archetype  both  of  Adonis  and  of  Priapus.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  need  we  suppose  with  Pierson*  that  Abraham 


^  Demomtr,  Evang,  iii.  3,  viii.  5.  *  Ap.  Kuenen,  Religion  oflmud^  i.  390. 
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imself  was  originally  a  stone  god.  We  may  leave  Dozy^  to 
arsue  his  own  conjecture,  and  deduce  the  strange  story  of  the 
[ebrew  race  from  their  worship  of  the  planet  Saturn.  Nor 
Bed  the  authority  of  Anonymus  dt  liebus  Incredibilibus^  con- 
rain  us  to  accept  his  view  that  Paris  was  a  young  man  who 
rote  essays  on  goddesses,  and  Phaethon  an  unsuccessful 
itronomer. 

But  it  is  far  from  easy  to  determine  the  relative  validity  of 
18  theories  of  which  these  are  exaggerated  expressions, — to 
5cide  (for  instance)  what  place  is  to  be  given  to  the  direct 
ansference  of  beliefs  from  nation  to  nation,  to  fetish- worship, 

the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  the  deification  of  dead 
en.  In  an  essay  like  the  present,  dealing  only  with  a  frag- 
lent  of  this  great  inquiry,  it  will  be  safest  to  take  the  most 
jneral  view,  and  to  say  that  man's  fear  and  wonder  invest 
rery  object,  real  or  imaginary,  which  strongly  impresses  him, — 
^asts  or  stones,  or  souls  and  spirits,  or  fire  and  the  sun  in 
»aven, — with  an  intelligence  and  a  power  darkly  resembling 
a  own ;  and,  moreover,  that  certain  phenomena,  real  or  sup- 
ped,— dreams  and  epilepsy,  eclipse  and  thunder,  sorceries  and 
e  uprising  of  the  dead, — recur  from  time  to  time  to  supply 
m  with  apparent  proof  of  the  validity  of  his  beliefs,  and  to 
odify  those  beliefs  according  to  the  nature  of  his  country  and 
s  daily  life.  Equally  natural  is  it  that,  as  his  social  instincts 
jvelop  and  his  power  of  generalisation  begins,  he  will  form 
Lch  conceptions  as  those  of  a  moral  government  of  the  world, 

a  retributory  hereafter,  of  a  single  Power  from  which  all 
hers  emanate,  or  into  which  they  disappear. 

Avoiding,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  take  a  side  among  con- 
eting  theories,  I  will  draw  from  the  considerations  which 
How  no  further  moral  than  one  which  is  wellnigh  a  truism, 
lOugh  too  often  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  debate,  namely,  that 
e  are  assuredly  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  pass  a  final  judg- 
ent  on  the  forms  which  religion  has  assumed  in  the  past ;  we 
ive  traversed  too  small  a  part  of  the  curve  of  human  progress 

determine  its  true  character;  even  yet,  in  fact,  "we  are 
icients  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  times."    The 

^  Ap.  Knenen,  i.  262.  *  Opuscula  Myihologka  (Amflt.  1688). 
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difficulty  of  bearing  this  clearly  in  mind,  great  in  every  age, 
becomes  greater  as  each  age  advances  more  rapidly  in  know- 
ledge and  critical  power.  In  this  respect  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury teaches  us  an  obvious  lesson.  That  century  witnessed  a 
marked  rise  in  the  standard  of  historical  evidence,  a  marked 
enlightenment  in  dealing  with  the  falsities  and  superstitions  of 
the  past.  The  consequence  was  that  all  things  seemed  expli- 
cable ;  that  whatever  could  not  be  reduced  to  ordinary  rules 
seemed  only  worthy  of  being  brushed  aside.  Since  that  day 
the  standard  of  evidence  in  history  has  not  declined, — it  has 
become  stricter  still ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  need  of  sym- 
pathy and  insight,  if  we  would  comprehend  the  past,  has  become 
strongly  felt,  and  has  modified  or  suspended  countless  judg- 
ments which  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century  delivered 
without  misgiving.  The  difference  between  the  two  great 
critics  and  philosophers  of  France,  at  that  day  and  in  our  own, 
shows  at  a  glance  the  whole  gulf  between  the  two  points  of 
view.  How  little  could  the  readers  of  Voltaire  have  antici- 
pated Renan!  How  little  could  they  have  imagined  that 
their  master's  trenchant  arguments  would  so  soon  have  fallen 
to  the  level  of  half-educated  classes  and  half-civilised  nations, 
— would  have  been  formidable  only  in  sixpenny  editions,  or 
when  translated  into  Hindostani  for  the  confutation  of  mis- 
sionary zeal ! 

What  philosophical  enlightenment  was  in  the  last  century, 
science,  physical  or  historical,  is  in  otir  own.  Science  is  the 
power  to  which  we  make  our  first  and  undoubting  appeal,  and 
we  run  a  corresponding  risk  of  assuming  that  she  can  already 
solve  problems  wholly,  which  as  yet  she  can  solve  only  in  part, 
— of  adopting  under  her  supposed  guidance  explanations  which 
may  hereafter  be  seen  to  have  the  crudity  and  one-sidedness  of 
Voltaire's  treatment  of  Biblical  history. 

The  old  school  of  theologians  were  apt  to  assume  that 
because  all  men — or  all  men  whom  they  chose  to  count — had 
held  a  certain  belief,  that  belief  must  be  true.  Our  danger  lies 
rather  in  being  too  ready  to  take  for  granted  that  when  we 
have  explained  how  a  belief  arose  we  have  done  with  it 
altogether;  that  because  a  tenet  is  of  savage  parentage  it 
hardly  needs  formal  disproof.    In  this  view  the  wide  diffusion 
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'  a  belief  serves  only  to  stamp  it«  connection  with  uncivilised 
lought,  and  "  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  *' 
IS  become  to  many  minds  rather  the  badge  of  superstition 
lan  the  test  of  catholic  truth.  That  any  one  but  ourselves 
lould  have  held  a  creed  seems  to  lower  the  average  intelli- 
xnce  of  its  adherents. 

Yet,  on  behalf  of  savages,  and  our  ancestors  in  general,  there 
ay  be  room  for  some  apology.  If  we  reflect  how  large  a  part 
'  human  knowledge  consists  of  human  emotion,  we  may  even 
y  that  they  possessed  some  forms  of  knowledge  which  we 
ive  since  lost.  The  mind  of  man  (it  has  been  well  said),  like 
le  earth  on  which  he  walks,  undergoes  perpetual  processes  of 
Bnudation  as  well  as  of  deposit.  We  ourselves,  as  children, 
Id  in  a  sense  know  much  which  we  know  no  more;  our 
icture  of  the  universe,  incomplete  and  erroneous  as  it  was, 
ore  some  true  colours  which  we  cannot  now  recall.  The 
lild's  vivid  sensibility,  reflected  in  his  vivifying  imagination, 

as  veritably  an  inlet  of  truth  as  if  it  were  an  added  clearness 
E  physical  vision ;  and  though  the  child  himself  has  not  judg- 
lent  enough  to  use  his  sensibilities  aright,  yet  if  the  man  is  to 
iscem  the  poetic  truth  about  Nature,  he  will  need  to  recall  to 
lemory  his  impressions  as  a  child. 

Now,  in  this  way  too,  the  savage  is  a  kind  of  child ;  his 
eliefs  are  not  always  to  be  summarily  refeiTed  to  his  ignorance ; 
lere  may  be  something  in  them  which  we  must  realise  in  imagi- 
ation  before  we  venture  to  explain  it  away.  Ethnologists  have 
^cognised  the  need  of  this  difficult  self-identification  with  the 
jmote  past,  and  have  sometimes  remarked,  with  a  kind  of 
Qvy,  how  much  nearer  the  poet  is  than  the  philosopher  to  the 
ivage  habit  of  mind. 

There  is,  however,  one  ancient  people  in  whose  case  much 
f  this  difficulty  disappears,  whose  religion  may  be  traced 
ackwards  through  many  phases  into  primitive  forms,  while 
et  it  is  easy  to  study  its  records  with  a  fellow-feeling  which 
rows  with  our  knowledge  till  it  may  approach  almost  to  an 
ientity  of  spirit.  Such  is  the  ascendency  which  the  great 
rorks  of  the  Greek  imagination  have  established  over  the 
lind  of  man,  that  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  student's 
anger  lies  often  in  excess  rather  than  in  defect  of  sympathy. 
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He  is  tempted  to  ignore  the  real  superiority  of  onr  own 
religion,  morality,  ciN-ilisation,  and  to  re-shape  in  fancy  an 
adult  world  on  an  adolescent  ideaL  But  the  remedy  for  over- 
estimates, as  well  as  for  under-estimates,  lies  in  an  increased 
definiteness  of  knowledge,  an  ever-clearer  perception  of  the 
exact  place  in  the  chain  of  development  which  Greek  thought 
and  worship  hold.  The  whole  story  of  Greek  mythology  must 
ere  long  be  retold  in  a  form  as  deeply  modified  by  comparative 
ethnology  as  our  existing  treatises  have  been  modified  by  com- 
parative philology.  Such  a  task  would  be  beyond  my  powers ; 
but  while  awaiting  some  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  a  better-qualified  hand,  I  have  in  this  Essay 
endeavoured  to  trace, — by  suggestion  rather  than  in  detail,  but 
with  constant  reference  to  the  results  of  recent  science, — ^the 
development  and  career  in  Greece  of  one  remarkable  class  of 
religious  phenomena  which  admits  to  some  extent  of  separate 
treatment. 

Greek  oracles  reflect  for  a  thousand  years  ^  the  spiritual 
needs  of  a  great  people.  They  draw  their  origin  from  an 
Animism^  which  almost  all  races  share,  and  in  their  early 
and  inarticulate  forms  they  contain  a  record  of  most  of  the 
main  currents  in  which  primitive  beliefs  are  wont  to  run.  After- 
wards— closely  conuected  both  with  the  idea  of  supernatural 
possession  and  with  the  name  of  the  sun-god  Apollo — they 
exhibit  a  singular  fusion  of  nature- worship  with  Shahmanism 
or  sorcery.  Then,  as  the  non-moral  and  naturalistic  concep- 
tion of  the  deity  yields  to  the  moral  conception  of  him  as 
an  idealised  man,  the  oracles  reflect  the  change,  and  the 
Delphian  god  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  the  conscience  of 
Greece. 

A  period  of  decline  follows ;  due,  as  it  would  seem,  partly 
to  the  depopulation  and  political  ruin  of  Greece,  but  partly 


*  Roughly  speaking,  from  700  B.C.  to  300  A.D.,  but  the  earliest  oracles 
probably  date  much  further  back. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  by  Animism  is  meant  a  belief  in  the 
existence  around  us  of  souls  or  spirits,  whether  disembodied,  as  ghosts,  or 
embodied  in  fetishes,  animals,  etc.  Shahmanism  is  a  word  derived  from 
the  title  of  the  Siberian  wizards,  who  procure  by  agitated  trance  some 
manifestation  from  their  gods. 
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Iso  to  the  indifference  or  scepticism  of  her  dominant  schools 
f  philosophy.  But  this  decline  is  followed  by  a  revival  which 
3rms  one  of  the  most  singular  of  those  apparent  checks  which 
omplicate  the  onward  movement  of  thought  by  ever  new  \ 
lodifications  of  the  beliefs  of  the  remote  past.  So  far  as  this 
omplex  movement  can  be  at  present  understood,  it  seems  to 
ave  been  connected  among  the  mass  of  the  people  with  the 
widespread  religious  upheaval  of  the  first  Christian  centuries, 
ad  to  have  been  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  Christian  baptism  or 
ivord.  Among  the  higher  minds  it  seems  to  have  rested 
artly  on  a  perplexed  admission  of  certain  phenomena,  partly 
n  the  strongly-felt  need  of  a  permanent  and  elevated  revela- 
.on,  which  yet  should  draw  its  origin  from  the  Hellenic  rather 
ban  the  Hebrew  past.  And  the  story  reaches  a  typical  con- 
lusion  in  the  ultimate  disengagement  of  the  highest  natures 
si  declining  Greece  from  mythology  and  ceremonial,  and  the 
.bsorption  of  definite  dogma  into  an  overwhelming  ecstasy. 


II. 

The  attempt  to  define  the  word  "  oracle  *'  confronts  us  at 
•nee  with  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  The  Latin  term, 
adeed,  which  we  are  forced  to  employ,  pointe  specially  to  cases 
7here  the  voice  of  God  or  spirit  was  actually  heard,  whether 
lirectly  or  through  some  human  intermediary.  But  the  corre- 
ponding  Greek  term  (jiavretov)  merely  signifies  a  seat  of  sooth- 
aying,  a  place  where  divinations  are  obtained  by  whatever 
aeans.  And  we  must  not  regard  the  oracles  of  Greece  as  rare 
.nd  majestic  phenomena,  shrines  founded  by  a  full-grown 
aythology  for  the  direct  habitation  of  a  god.  Eather  they 
,re  the  products  of  a  long  process  of  evolution,  the  modified 
urvivals  from  among  countless  holy  places  of  a  primitive  race. 

Greek  literature  has  preserved  to  us  abundant  traces  of  the 
various  causes  which  led  to  the  ascription  of  sanctity  to  some 
)articular  locality.  Oftenest  it  is  some  chasm  or  cleft  in  the 
rround,  filled,  perhaps,  with  mephitic  vapours,  or  with  the 
nist  of  a  subterranean  stream,  or  merely  opening  in  its  dark 
►bscurity  an  inlet  into  the  mysteries  of  the  underworld,   .  Such 
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was  the  chasm  of  the  Clarian,^  the  Delian,^  the  Delphian 
Apollo;  and  such  the  oracle  of  the  prophesring  nymphs  on 
CithaeroiL'  Such  was  Trophonins*  cave,*  and  his  own  name 
perhaps  is  only  a  STnonym  for  the  Mother  Earth,  "  in  many 
names  the  one  identity,^  who  nourishes  at  onoe  and  reveals.^ 

Sometimes — as  for  instance  at  Megara,*  Sicron,  Orcho- 
menus,  Laodicea — the  sanctity  gathers  around  some  /Som/Xo? 
or  fetish-stone,  fashioned,  it  may  be,  into  a  column  or  pyramid, 
and  probably  in  most  cases  identified  at  first  with  the  god 
himself,  though,  after  the  invention  of  statuary,  its  significance 
might  be  obscured  or  forgotten.  Such  stones  outlast  all 
religions,  and  remain  for  us  in  their  rude  shapelessness  the 
oldest  memorial  of  the  aspirations  or  the  fears  of  man. 

Sometimes  the  sacred  place  was  merely  some  favourite  post 
of  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  or  of  lightning,  like 
Teiresias'  "ancient  seat  of  augury,"^  or  the  hearth*  from 
which,  before  the  sacred  embassy  might  start  for  Delphi,  the 
Pythaists  watched  above  the  crest  of  Fames  for  the  sunmions 
of  the  heavenly  flame. 

Or  it  might  be  merely  some  spot  where  the  divination  from 
bumt-offerings  seemed  unusually  true  and  plain, — at  Olympia. 
for  instance,  where,  as  Pindar  tells  us,  "soothsayers  divining  from 
sacrifice  make  trial  of  Zeus  who  lightens  clear."  It  is  needless 
to.speak  at  length  of  groves  and  streams  and  mountain-summits, 
which  in  every  region  of  the  world  have  seemed  to  bring  the  un- 
seen close  to  man  by  waving  mystery,  or  by  rushing  murmur,  or 


^  Iambi,  de  Myst.  p.  74. 
■  Leb^gae,  Recherchea  sur  D^los^  p.  89. 

'  Pans.  ix.  3.  See  also  PauB.  y.  14  for  a  legend  of  an  oracle  of  Earth  herself 
at  Olympia. 

*  Paus.  ix.  39. 

'  Tpo4>(i)¥ios  from  rp^^nj.  The  visitor,  who  lay  a  long  time,  06  ftdXa  wii^po^Cpf 
ivapyCjt  etr*  4yfrfrfOp€v  e/r*  (^ecpor^Xec  (Pint,  de  Oenio  SocrcUis,  22),  had  donbt- 
less  been  partially  asph3rxiated.  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  was  perhaps  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plan. 

'  Paus.  i.  43,  and  for  further  references  on  baetyls  see  Leb^gne,  p.  85.  See 
also  Lubbock,  Origin  0/ Civilisation,  p.  225. 

7  Soph.  Ant.  1001  ;  Paus.  ix.  16 ;  and  cf.  Eur.  Phoen.  841. 

•  Strabo,  ix.  p.  619.  They  watched  drd  rijt  iax^P^^  '■<w  ^Lffrpaxnlov 
Ai6t.  Even  a  place  where  lots  were  customarily  drawn  might  become  a  seat 
of  oracle. — Paus.  vii.  25. 
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by  nearness  to  the  height  of  heaven.^  It  is  enough  to  under- 
stand that  in  Greece,  as  in  other  countries  over  which  successive 
waves  of  immigration  have  passed,  the  sacred  places  were  for 
the  most  part  selected  for  primitive  reasons,  and  in  primitive 
times;  then  as  more  civilised  races  succeeded  and  Apollo 
came, — whence  or  in  what  guise  cannot  here  be  discussed, — the 
old  shrines  were  dedicated  to  new  divinities,  the  old  symbols 
were  metamorphosed  or  disappeared.  The  fetish-stones  were 
crowned  by  statues,  or  replaced  by  statues  and  buried  in  the 
earth.*  The  Sibyls — symbol  of  the  divinations  that  issue 
from  chasms— died  in  the  temples,  and  the  sun-god's  island 
holds  the  sepulchre  of  the  moon-maidens  of  the  northern 
sky.* 

It  is  impossible  to  curange  in  quite  logical  order  phenomena 
which  touch  each  other  at  so  many  points,  but  in  making  our 
transition  from  these  impersonal  or  hardly  personal  oracles  of 
divination  to  the  "  voice-oracles  "  *  of  classical  times,  we  may 
first  mention  the  well-known  Voice  or  Eumour  which  as 
early  as  Homer  runs  heaven-sent  through  the  multitude  of 
men,  or  sometimes  prompts  to  revolution  by  "the  word  of 
Zeus."  ^ 

To  this  we  may  add  the  belief  that  words  spoken  at  some 
critical  and  culminant,  or  even  at  some  arbitrarily-chosen 
moment,  have  a  divine  significance.    We  find  some  trace  of 


•  There  is  little  trace  in  Greece  of  **  weather-oraclea," — such  aa  the  Blocks- 
ber£^ — hills  deriving  a  prophetic  reputation  from  the  indications  of  coming 
rain,  etc.,  drawn  from  clouds  on  their  summits.  The  sanctity  of  Olympus,  as 
is  weU  known,  is  connected  with  a  supposed  elevation  above  all  elemental 
disturbances. 

•  Pind.  01.  viii.  3,  and  for  further  references  see  Hermann,  Oriech,  Ant,  ii. 
247.     Maury  (ii.  447)  seems  to  deny  this  localisation  on  insufficient  grounds. 

'  The  Hyx)erbore8e,  see  Reff.  ap.  Leb^gue,  p.  69.  See  also  Klausen,  Aeneas 
and  die  PencUen,  p.  207  folL,  on  the  connection  of  Sibyls  and  x^f^'''^'  Hero- 
phile  had  herself  prophesied  from  the  Delphian  baetyl,  but  in  her  epitaph 
she  thanks  Apollo  and  complains  of  nobody  but  Fate.  The  bones  of  the 
oracular  Demo  also  were  interred  in  a  water-pot  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at 
Cumae. — Paus.  x.  12. 

*  XpffCfMl  4>^€yfJLaTlK0l. 

•  &r<ra,  ^M^»  /cXiy^c&v,  6fi^ — //.  ii.  93  ;  Herod,  ix.  100 ;  Od.  iii.  215,  etc. 
These  words  are  probably  used  sometimes  for  regular  oracular  communica- 
tions. 

2  E 
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this  in  the  oracle  of  Teiiesias/  and  it  appears  in  a  strange  foim 
in  an  old  oracle  said  to  have  been  given  to  Homer,  which  teib 
him  to  beware  of  the  moment  when  some  young  children  shall 
ask  him  a  riddle  which  he  is  nnable  to  answer.^  Cases  of 
omens  given  by  a  chance  word  in  classical  times  are  too  familiar 
to  need  further  reference.*  What  we  have  to  notice  here  is 
that  this  casual  method  of  learning  the  will  of  heaven  was 
systematised  into  a  practice  at  certain  oracular  temples,  wheie 
the  applicant  made  his  sacrifice,  stopped  his  ears,  went  into  the 
market-place,  and  accepted  the  first  words  he  happened  to  hear 
as  a  divine  intimation.  We  hear  of  oracles  on  this  pattern  at 
Memphis,^  and  at  Pharae  in  Achaea.^ 

From  these  voices,  which,  though  clearly  audible,  are,  as  it 
were,  unowned  and  impersonal,  we  may  pass  to  voices  whidi 
have  a  distinct  personality,  but  are  heard  only  by  the  sleeping 
ear.  Dreams  of  departed  friends  are  likely  to  be  the  first 
phenomenon  which  inspires  mankind  with  the  idea  that  tbej 
can  hold  converse  with  a  spiritual  world.  We  find  dreams  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  theology  of  almost  all  nations,  and 
accordingly  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  Homer  asserting 
that  dreams  come  from  Zeus,**  or  painting,  with  a  pathos  which 
later  literature  has  never  surpassed,  the  strange  vividness 
and  agonising  insuflSciency  of  these  fugitive  visions  of  the 
night.^ 

And  tliroughout  Greek  literature  presaging  dreams  which 
form,  as  Plutarch  says,  "  an  unfixed  and  wandering  oracle 


1  Oil,  xi.  126. 

'  dXXd  viiav  iraldwv  atviyfia  <f>6\a^(u.  Pans.  x.  24  ;  Anth.  Pal.  xiv.  66.  This 
conundrum,  when  it  was  at  length  put  to  Homer,  was  of  so  vulgar  a 
character  that  no  discredit  is  reflected  on  the  Father  of  Poetry  by  his  per- 
plexity as  to  its  solution.     (Homeri  et  Hesiodi  certamen,  ad  fin,) 

*  Herodotus  ix.  90  may  be  selected  as  an  example  of  a  happy  chance  in 
forcing  an  omen. 

*  Dio  Chrys.  ad  Alex.  32.  13,  trails  inrayyiWovtri.  Tal^res  t6  Sokovp  ry  Oc^- 

*  Pans.  vii.  22. 

*  H.  i.  63.     Or  from  Hermes,  or  earth,  or  the  gods  below. 

^  JL  xxiii.  97.  If  we  accept  the  theory  of  an  older  AchiUeid  we  find  the 
importance  of  augury  proper  decreasing,  of  dreams  increasing,  in  the  Homeric 
poems  themselves.  Geddes,  Horn,  Probl.  p.  186  ;  cf.  Mure,  Hwt,  Gr,  LU.  i. 
492.  Similarly  Apollo's  darts  grow  more  gentle,  and  his  visitations  more 
benign. — Geddes,  p.  140. 
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t  and  Moon,^ "  are  abundant  in  every  form,  from  the 
est  laid  on  Bellerophon  "when  in  the  dark  of  night  stood 
he  shadowy-shielded  maid,  and  from  a  dream,  suddenly, 
;  vision  she  became,"^  down  to  the  dreams  in  the  temples 
)is  or  of  Aesculapius  which  Aristides  the  Ehetorician 
aimed  for  us  in  his  Sacred  Orations, — the  dream  which 
I  to  indicate  a  bath,  yet  not  without  a  certain  am- 
'  or  the  dream  which  left  him  in  distressing  uncertainty 
he  were  to  take  an  emetic  or  no.* 
just  as  we  have  seen  that  the  custom  of  observing 
of  noting  the  omens  of  casual  speech,  tended  to  fix 
rmanently  in  certain  shrines,  so  also  dream-oracles,  or 
where  the  inquirer  slept  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
Tom  the  god  seen  in  vision,  or  from  some  other  vision 
him,  were  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  oracular  seats. 
.  dream-prophetess,  preceded  Apollo  at  Delos.*  A 
egend  contrasts  "  the  divination  of  darkness  "  at  Delphi 
)ollo's  clear  prophetic  song.*  Night  herself  was  be- 
)  send  visions  at  Megara,**  and  coins  of  Commodus  still 
her  erect  and  shrouded  figure,  the  torches  that  glimmer 
lade.  Amphiaraus,^  Amphilochus,®  Charon,®  Pasiphae,^^ 
3,^^  Dionysus,^^  and  above  all  Aesculapius,"  gave 
after  this  fashion,  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  in  cases  of 
.     The  prevalence  of  heroes,  rather  than  gods,  as  the 


^er.  Num,  Vind.  22.  «  Find.  01.  xiii.  100. 

het.  vol.   i.  p.  275  (Dind.),  ^x®"  Z*^"  '''**'*  iwoMv  XoCrpov,  oi  /Uvroi 

Tovolai^  and  i.  285. 

.  \4ii.  2,  and  see  Leb^gue,  p.  218 ;  comp.  Aesch.  Ag.  275. 

'ph.  Taur.  1234  foil.  «  Pans.  i.  40. 

i.  34.  •  Dio  .Cass.  Ixxii.  7. 

th.  Schol.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  1153. 

'e  Div.  i.  43 ;  Plut.  Agis.  9,  and  cf.  Maury,  ii.  453. 

ix.  24,  comp.  inscr.  ap.  G.Wolff,  de  Nomas,  p.  29,  and  see  Plut.  de 
{erod.  31  for  the  dream  of  Leonidas  in  Herakles*  temple. 

X.  33. 

Ihet.  passim  ;  lambL  Myst.  3.  3,  etc.  See  also  Yal.  Max.  i.  7 ; 
.  V.  62;  Ar.  Khet.  8a>cr.  Serm.  iii.  311,  for  dreams  sent  by 
ihe  Soteres,  Hemithea.  Further  references  will  be  found  in 
.  456,  and  for  the  relation  of  Apollo  to  dreams  see  Bouche-Leclercq, 
I  Divination,  i.  204. 
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giveis  of  oracles  in  dreams  seems  sdll  fintfaer  to  indicate  the 
immediate  deiiv-adon  of  this  fomi  of  rerdjidon  from  the 
accustomed  appearance  of  departed  fnends  in  sleep. 

The  next  s^ep  takes  us  to  the  most  celebnted  class  of  oracles, 
— those  in  which  the  p»n>phetess,  or  more  laielr  the  prophet, 
gives  vent  in  agitate*!  tnmce  to  the  words  which  she  is  inspired 
to  utter.     We  encounter  here  the  phenomena  of  possession,  so 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  of  which  theology  still  maia- 
tains  the  genuineness,  while  science  would  explain  them  br 
delirium,  hysteria,  or  epilepsy.     It  was  this  phenomenon,  con- 
nected first,  as  Pausanias  tells  us,^  with  the  ApoUine  oracles, 
which  gave  a  wholly  new  impressiveness  to  oracular  replies. 
Ko  longer  confined  to  simple  affirmation  and  negation,  or  to 
the  subjective  and  ill-remembeied  utterances  of  a  dream,  they 
were  now  capable  of  embracing  all  topics,  and  of  being  pre- 
served in   writing  as  a  revelation  of   general   applicahilitj. 
These  oracles  of  inspiration, — ^taken  in  connection  with  the 
oracles  uttered  by  visible  phantoms,  which  become  prc»iiin6Dt 
at  a  later  era, — may  be  considered  as  marking  the  highest  point 
of  development  to  which  Greek  oracles  attained.     It  w31  be 
convenient  to  defer  our  consideration  of  some  of  these  pheno- 
mena till  we  come  to  the  great  controversy  between  Porphyry 
and  Eusebius,  in  which  they  were  for  the  first  time  fully  dis- 
cussed.    But  there  is  one  early  oracle  of  the  dead,  different  in 
some  respects  from  any  that  succeeded  it,*  which  presents  so 
many  points  for  notice  that  a  few  reflections  on  the  state  of 


»  Paua.  i.  34. 

*  The  distinction  drawn  by  Nagelabach  between  this  and  other  "  Todten- 
orakeln  "  (Nachhom.  TheologU,  p.  1S9)  is  surely  exaggerated.  See  Klatuen. 
Aeneas  urul  die  Penaten,  p.  129  folL,  for  other  legends  connecting  Odysseus 
with  early  necromancy,  and  on  this  general  subject  see  Herod,  v.  92  ;  Eur. 
Ale.  1131;  Plat.  Leg.  x.  909;  Plut.  Cim.  6,  de  Ser,  Num.  Vind.  17; 
Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.  ii.  41.  The  fact,  on  which  Nilgelsbach  dwells,  thftt 
Odysseus,  after  consulting  Teiresias,  satisfied  his  affection  and  hia  curiosit>'by 
interviews  with  other  ghosts  in  no  way  alters  the  original  injunction  laid  on 
him,  the  purport  of  his  journey — y^rxi  j(firfc6fUPO¥  Qri^aloQ  Tctpealao.  Nagelfl* 
bach's  other  argument,  that  in  later  times  we  hear  only  of  a  dream-oracle, 
not  an  apparition-oracle,  of  Teiresias  seems  to  me  equally  weak.  Readers 
of  Pausanias  must  surely  feel  what  a  chance  it  is  which  has  determined  the 
oracles  of  which  we  have  heard. 
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belief  which  it  indicates  will  assist  us  in  comprehending  the 
nature  of  the  elevation  of  Greek  faith  which  was  afterwards 
effected  under  the  influence  of  Delphi. 

For  this, — the  first  oracle  of  which  we  have  a  full  account, — 
the  descent  of  Odysseus  to  the  underworld,  "to  cousult  the 
soul  of  the  Theban  Teiresias,"  shows  in  a  way  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  parallel  elsewhere  the  possible  co-existence  in  the 
same  mind  of  the  creed  and  practices  of  the  lowest  races  with 
a  majesty,  a  pathos,  a  power,  which  human  genius  has  never 
yet  overpassed.  The  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  is  steeped 
in  the  Animism  of  barbarous  peoples.  The  Cimmerian  entrance 
to  the  world  of  souls  is  the  close  parallel  (to  take  an  instance 
among  many)  of  the  extreme  western  cape  of  Vanua  Levi,  a 
calm  and  solenm  place  of  cliff  and  forest,  where  the  souls  of 
the  Fijian  dead  embark  for  the  judgment-seat  of  Ndengei,  and 
whither  the  living  come  on  pilgrimage,  thinking  to  see  ghosts 
and  gods.^  Homer's  ghosts  cheep  and  twitter  precisely  as  the 
shadow-souls  of  the  Algonquin  Indians  chirp  like  crickets,  and 
Polynesian  spirits  speak  in  squeaking  tones,  and  the  accent  of 
the  ancestral  Zulu,  when  he  reappears  on  earth,  has  earned 
for  him  the  name  of  Whistler.*  The  expedition  of  Odysseus 
is  itself  paralleled  by  the  exploit  of  Ojibwa,  the  eponymous 
hero  of  the  Ojibbeways,  of  the  Finnish  hero  Wainamoinen,  and 
of  many  another  savage  chief.  The  revival  of  the  ghosts  with 
blood,  itself  closely  paralleled  in  old  Teutonic  mythologies,* 
speaks  of  the  time  when  the  soul  is  conceived  as  feeding  on  the 
fumes  and  shadows  of  earthly  food,  as  when  the  Chinese  beat 
the  drum  which  summons  ancestral  souls  to  supper,  and  pro- 
vide a  pail  of  gruel  and  a  spoon  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  any  ancestor  who  may  unfortunately  have  been  deprived 
of  his  head.* 

Nay,  even  the  inhabitants  of  that  underworld  are  only  the 
semblances  of  once  living  men.  "  They  themselves,"  in  the 
terrible  words  of  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Iliad,  "  have  been 
left  a  prey  to  dogs  and  every  bird."     Human  thought  has  not 


1  Prim,  Culi.  i.  408.  ■  Ibid.  ii.  42. 

»  /We/,  ii.  346.  *  iWd.  ii.  30. 
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yet  reached  a  point  at  which  spirit  could  be  conceived  of  as 
more  than  the  shadow  of  matter. 

And  if  further  evidence  were  needed,  the  oracle  of  Teiresias 
himself — opening  like  a  chasm  into  Hades  through  the  sunUt 
soil  of  Greece — reveals  unwittingly  all  the  sadness  which 
underlies  that  freshness  and  power,  the  misgiving  which  so 
often  unites  the  savage  and  the  philosopher,  the  man  who 
comes  before  religions  and  the  man  who  comes  after  them, 
in  the  gloom  of  the  same  despair.  Himself  alone  in  his  wisdom 
among  the  ineffectual  shades,  Teiresias  offers  to  Odysseus,  in  the 
face  of  all  his  unjust  afflictions,  no  prevention  and  no  cure ; 
"  of  honey-sweet  return  thou  askest,  but  by  God's  will  bitter 
shall  it  be ; " — for  life's  struggle  he  has  no  remedy  but  to 
struggle  to  the  end,  and  for  the  wandering  hero  he  has  no 
deeper  promise  than  the  serenity  of  a  gentle  death. 

And  yet  Homer  "made  the  theogony  of  the  Greeks."^ 
And  Homer,  through  the  great  ages  which  followed  him,  sot 
only  retained,  but  deepened  his  hold  on  the  Hellenic  spirit. 
It  was  no  mere  tradition,  it  was  the  ascendency  of  that  essen- 
tial truth  and  greatness  in  Homer,  which  we  still  so  strongly 
feel,  which  was  the  reason  why  he  was  clung  to  and  invoked 
and  explained  and  allegorised  by  the  loftiest  minds  of  Greece 
in  each  successive  age ;  why  he  was  transformed  by  Polygnotus, 
transformed  by  Plato,  transformed  by  Porphyry.     Nay,  even 
in  our  own  day, — and  this  is  not  the  least  significant  fact  in 
religious  history, — we  have  seen  one  of  the  most  dominant, 
one  of  the  most  religious  intellects  of  our  century,   falling 
under  the  same  spell,  and  extracting  from  Homer's  almost 
savage  animism  the   full-grown   mysteries  of  the   Christian 
faith. 

So  dangerous  would  it  be  to  assume  such  a  congruence 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  thought  of  any  epoch,  how- 
ever barbarous,  that  the  baseness  or  falsity  of  some  of  its  tenets 
should  be  enough  to  condemn  the  rest  unheard.  So  ancient, 
so  innate  in  man  is  the  power  of  apprehending  by  emotion 
and  imagination   aspects   of   reality   for  which   a  deliberate 


^  Herod,   ii.    53,  o&roc  6i  (Homer  and  Hesiod)  e/0-c  oi  roiijffvrrts  Otoyopiiif 
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culture  might  often  look  in  vain.  To  the  dictum, — so  true 
though  apparently  so  paradoxical, — ^which  asserts  "that  the 
mental  condition  of  the  lower  races  is  the  key  to  poetry,"  we 
may  reply  with  another  apparent  paradox, — that  poetry  is  the 
only  thing  which  every  age  is  certain  to  recognise  as  truth. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  nature  of  each  of  the 
main  classes  of  oracular  response,  it  is  natural  to  go  on  to  some 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  leading  shrines  where  these 
responses  were  given.  The  scope  of  this  Essay  does  not  admit 
of  a  detailed  notice  of  each  of  the  very  numei*ous  oracular  seats 
of  which  some  record  has  reached  us.^  But  before  passing 
on  to  Delphi,  I  must  dwell  on  two  cases  of  special  interest, 
where  recent  explorations  have  brought  us  nearer  than  else- 
where to  what  may  be  called  the  private  business  of  an  oracle, 
or  to  the  actual  structure  of  an  ApoUine  sanctuary. 

The  oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona  takes  the  highest  place 
among  all  the  oracles  which  answered  by  signs  rather  than 
by  inspired  speech.*  It  claimed  to  be  the  eldest  of  all,  and 
we  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  its  phenomena  present  an 
unusual  confluence  of  streams  of  primitive  belief.  The  first 
mention  of  Dodona,* — in  that  great  invocation  of  Achilles 
which  is  one  of  the  glimpses  which  Homer  gives  us  of  a  world 
far  earlier  than  his  own, — seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  then 
a  seat  of  dream- oracles,  where  the  rude  Selloi  perhaps  drew 
from  the  earth  on  which  they  slept  such  visions  as  she  sends 
among  men.  But  in  the  Odyssey  *  and  in  Hesiod  ^  the  oracle 
is  spoken  of  as  having  its  seat  among  the  leaves,  or  in  the 
hollow  or  base  of  an  oak,  and  this  is  the  idea  which  prevailed 
in  classical  times.®  The  doves,^ — if  doves  there  were,  and  not 
merely  priestesses,  whose  name,  Peleiades,  may  be  derived  from 

^  The  nnmber  of  Greek  oracular  seats,  with  the  Barbarian  seats  known  to 
the  Greeks,  has  been  estimated  at  260,  or  an  even  larger  number ;  but  of  very 
many  of  these  we  know  no  more  than  the  name. 

*  Strab.  viiL  Fragm.  i-xfiri<fM'V^^*^  ^*  ©^  ^**  Xdytay  dXXd  Sid  riviap  avfifidXufy, 
Qurrr^p  t6  ip  Al^O-q  ^ AfifKOPicucdy,     So  Suid.  in  voc,  AuiSd^yrj,  etc. 

»  //.  xvi.  233. 

*  Od.  xiv.  327,  xix.  296. 

»  Hea.  Fr.  39.  7,  vcu6p  t*  i»  vvStUvi,  ^iryoO.     See  Plat.  Phaedr.  275. 

*  Aesch.  Prom.  832  ;  Soph.  Track.  172  and  1167. 
^  See  Herod,  ii.  54,  and  comp.  Od.  xii.  63. 
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,  some  other  root/ — ^introduce  another  element  of  complexity. 
Oracles  were  also  given  at  Dodona  by  means  of  lots,*  and  by 
the  falling  of  water.*  Moreover,  German  industry  has  estab- 
lished the  fact,  that  at  Dodona  it  thunders  on  more  davs 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  and  that  no  peals  are  louder 
anywhere  than  those  which  echo  among  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains.  It  is  tempting  to  derive  the  word  Dodona  from 
the  soimd  of  a  thimderclap,  and  to  associate  this  old  Pelasgic 
sanctuary  with  the  propitiation  of  elemental  deities  in  their 
angered  hour.*  But  the  notices  of  the  oracle  in  later  days  are 
perplexingly  at  variance  with  all  these  views.  They  speak 
mainly  of  oracles  given  by  the  sound  of  caldrons, — struck, 
according  to  Strabo,^  by  knucklebones  attached  to  a  wand  held 
by  a  statue.  The  temple  is  even  said  to  have  been  made  of 
caldrons,*  or  at  least  they  were  so  arranged,  as  a  certain  Demon 
tells  us,^  that  "  all  in  turn,  when  one  was  smitten,  the  caldrons 
of  Dodona  rang."  The  perpetual  sound  thus  caused  is  alluded 
to  in  a  triumphant  tone  by  other  writers,®  but  it  is  the  more 

^  On  the  Priestesses,  see  references  in  Herm.  Oriech,  Antiq,  ii.  250. 
«  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  32. 

•  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  466. 

^  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  get  beyond  some  such  vague  conjecture  as 
this,  and  A.  Mommsen  and  Schmidt's  elaborate  calcuhitions  as  to  months  of 
maximum  frequency  of  thundercLips  and  centres  of  maximum  frequency  of 
earthquakes,  as  determining  the  time  of  festivals  or  the  situation  of  oracu- 
lar temples,  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  out  of  place.  If  a  savage  possessed 
the  methodical  patience  of  a  German  observer,  he  would  be  a  savage  no 
more.  Savants  must  be  content  to  leave  Aristotle's  r^xv  «cc^  ^6  airr6fJULr<m^— 
chance  and  spontaneity, — as  causes  of  a  large  part  of  the  action  of  primitive 
men. 

The  dictum  of  Gotte  {Delphischt  Orakel,  p.  13)  seems  to  me  equaUy  uu* 
proveable :  '*  Dodona,  wohin  die  schwarzen  aegyptischen  Tauben  geflogen 
kamen,  ist  wohl  unbestreitbar  eine  aegyptische  Cultstatte,  die  Schwester- 
anstalt  von  Ammonium,  beide  Thebens  Tochter."  The  geographical  position 
of  Dodona  is  much  against  this  view,  the  doves  are  very  problematical,  and 
the  possible  existence  of  a  primitive  priesthood  in  the  Selloi  is  no  proof  of  an 
Egyptian  influence. 

•  Strab.  lib.  vii.  Fragm,  ap.  Hermann,  Oriech,  Ant.  ii.  251,  where  see 
further  citations. 

®  Steph.  Byz.  s.  voc,  Awdc^m;,  quoted  by  Carapanos,  in  whose  monograph  on 
Dodona  citations  on  all  these  points  will  be  found. 
7  MuUer,  Fragm,  Hist.  Or.  iii.  125. 

•  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dd,  286 ;  Philostr.  Imag,  ii.  33  (a  slightly  different 
account). 
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difficult  to  determine  in  what  precise  way  the  will  of  Zeus  was 
understood. 

Among  such  a  mass  of  traditions,  it  is  of  course  easy  to 
find  analogies.  The  doves  may  be  compared  to  the  hissing 
ducks  of  the  Abipones,  which  were  connected  with  the  souls  of 
the  dead,^  or  with  the  doves  in  Popayan,  which  are  spared 
as  inspired  by  departed  souls.  The  tree-worship  opens  up 
line^  of  thought  too  well  known  for  repetition.  We  may 
liken  the  Dodonaean  "  voiceful  oak  "  to  the  tamarisks  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  the  oak  of  Shechem, — its  whisper  to  the  "  sound  of 
a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees,"  which  prompted 
Israel  to  war,*  and  so  on  down  the  long  train  of  memories  to 
Joan  of  Arc  hanging  with  garlands  the  fairies'  beech  beside 
her  father's  door  at  Domremy,  and  telling  her  persecutors  that 
if  they  would  set  her  in  a  wood  once  more  she  would  hear  the 
heavenly  voices  plain.*  Or  we  may  prefer,  with  another 
school,  to  trace  this  tree  also  back  to  the  legendary  Ygdrassil, 
"the  celestial  tree  of  the  Aryan  family,"  with  its  spreading 
branches  of  the  stratified  clouds  of  heaven.  One  legend  at 
least  points  to  the  former  interpretation  as  the  more  natural. 

*  Prim,  Cult,  u.  6.  The  traces  of  animal-worship  in  Greece  are  many  and 
interesting,  but  are  not  closely  enough  connected  with  our  present  subject  to 
be  discussed  at  length.  Apollo's  possible  characters,  as  the  Wolf,  the 
Locust,  or  the  Fieldmouse  (or  the  Slayer  of  wolves,  of  locusts,  or  of  field- 
mice),  have  not  perceptibly  affected  his  oracles.  Still  less  need  we  be 
detained  by  the  fish-tailed  Eurynome,  or  the  horse-faced  Demeter  (Pans.  viii. 
41,  42).  And  although  from  the  time  when  the  boy-prophet  lamus  lay 
among  the  wallflowers,  and  *'the  two  bright-eyed  serpents  fed  him  with  the 
harmless  poison  of  the  bee''  (Find.  01,  vi.  28),  snakes  appear  frequently  in 
connection  with  prophetic  power,  their  worship  faUs  under  the  head  of 
divination  rather  than  of  oracles.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  ants, 
cats,  and  cows.  The  bull  Apis  occupies  a  more  definite  position,  but  though 
he  was  visited  by  Greeks,  his  worship  was  not  a  product  of  Greek  thought. 
The  nearest  Greek  approach,  perhaps,  to  an  animal-oracle  was  at  the  fount  of 
Myne  in  Cilicia  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxii.  2),  where  fish  swam  up  to  eat  or  reject 
the  food  thrown  to  them.  '*Diripere  eos  cames  objectas  laetum  est  con- 
sultantibus,"  says  Pliny,  "caudis  abigere  dirum."  And  it  appears  that  live 
snakes  were  kept  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius  (Philostr.  VU.  Apoll.  viii.  19),  in 
order  to  inspire  terror  in  visitors,  who  were  instructed  to  appease  them  with 
cakes  (Suid.  «.  v.  fuXiTovrra). 

*  2  Sam.  V.  24. 

*  "  Dixit  quod  si  esset  in  uno  nemore  bene  audiret  voces  venientes  ad  eam." 
—On  Tree- worship  see  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CivilUation,  p.  206  foil. 
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For  just  as  a  part  of  the  ship  Argo,  keel  or  prow,  was  made  of 
the  Dodonaean  oak,  and  Argo's  crew  heard  with  astonishment 
the  ship  herself  prophesy  to  them  on  the  sea : — 

"  But  Jason  and  the  builder,  Argus,  knew 
Whereby  the  prow  foretold  things  strange  and  new ; 
Nor  wondered  aught,  but  thanked  the  gods  therefore, 
As  far  astern  they  left  the  Mysian  shore,'*  ^ — 

SO  do  we  find  a  close  parallel  to  this  among  the  Siamese,^ 
who  believe  that  the  inhabiting  nymphs  of  trees  pass  into  the 
guardian  spirits  of  boats  built  with  their  wood,  to  which  they 
continue  to  sacrifice. 

Passing  on  to  the  answers  which  were  given  at  this  shrine, 
we  find  that  at  Dodona,*  as  well  as  at  Delphi,*  human  sacrifice 
is  to  be  discernecl  in  the  background.  But  in  the  form  in 
which  the  legend  reaches  us,  its  horror  has  been  sublimed  into 
pathos.  Coresus,  priest  of  Bacchus  at  Calydon,  loved  the 
maiden  Gallirhoe  in  vain.  Bacchus,  indignant  at  his  ser- 
vant's repulse,  sent  madness  and  death  on  Calydon.  The 
oracle  of  Dodona  announced  that  Coresus  must  sacrifice 
Callirhoe,  or  some  one  who  would  die  for  her.  No  one  was 
willing  to  die  for  her,  and  she  stood  up  beside  the  altar  to  be 
slain.  But  when  Coresus  looked  on  her  his  love  overcame 
his  anger,  and  he  slew  himself  in  her  stead.  Then  her  heart 
turned  to  him,  and  beside  the  fountain  to  which  her  name 
was  given  she  died  by  her  own  hand,  and  followed  him  to  the 
underworld. 

There  is  another  legend  of  Dodona  ^  to  which  the  student 
of  oracles  may  turn  with  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  at  the 
thought  that  the  ambiguity  of  style  which  has  so  often 
baffled  him  did  once  at  least  carry  its  own  penalty  with  it. 
Certain  Boeotian  envoys,  so  the  story  rims,  were  told  by 
Myrtile,  the  priestess  of  Dodona,  "  that  it  would  be  best  for 
them  to  do  the  most  impious  thing  possible."    The  Boeotians 

*  Morris's  Lift  and  Death  qfJaaon,  Book  iv.  ad  Jin. 

*  Prim.  Cult,  il  198.  •  Pans.  vii.  21. 

*  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  V.  27,  irapdivop  AlTvrlSav  KXijpos  icaXci,  etc.     See  also  the 
romantic  story  of  Melanippus  and  Comcetho,  Pans.  vii.  19. 

*  Ephor.  ad  Strab.  ix.  2 ;  Heracl.  Pont  Fragm,  HUt.  Or.  u.  198  ;  Proclus, 
Chreat.  ii.  248,  and  see  Carapanos. 
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immediately  threw  the  priestess  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
water,  remarking  that  they  could  not  think  of  anything  much 
more  impious  than  (haU 

The  ordinary  business  of  Dodona,  however,  was  of  a  less 
exciting  character.     M.  Carapanos  has  discovered  many  tablets 
on  which  the  inquiries  of  visitors  to  the  oracle  were  inscribed, 
and  these  give  a  picture,  sometimes  grotesque,  but  oftener 
pathetic,  of  the  simple  faith  of  the  rude  Epirots  who  dwelt 
round  about  the  shrine.    The  statuette  of  an  acrobat  hanging 
to  a  rope  shows  that  the  "  Dodonaean  Pelasgian  Zeus  "  did  not 
disdain  to  lend  his  protection  to  the  least  dignified  forms  of 
jeopardy  to  life  and  limb.    A  certain  Agis  asks  "  whether  he 
has  lost  his  blankets  and  pillows  himself,  or  some  one  outside 
has  stolen  them."    An  unknown  woman  asks  simply  how  she 
may  be  healed  of  her  disease.     Lysanias  asks  if  he  is  indeed 
the  father  of  the  child  which  his  wife  Nyla  is  soon  to  bear. 
£vandrus  and  his  wife,  in  broken  dialect,  seek  to  know  "  by 
what  prayer  or  worship  they  may  fare  best  now  and  for  ever." 
And  there  is  something  strangely  pathetic  in  finding  on  a 
broken  plate  of  lead  the  imploriug  inquiry  of  the  fierce  and 
factious  Corcyreans, — ^made,  alas !  in  vain, — "  to  what  god  or 
hero  oflfering  prayer  and  sacrifice  they  might  live  together  in 
Unity ?"^      "For  the  men  of  that  time,"  says  Plato,^  "since 
they  were  not  wise  as  ye  are  nowadays,  it  was  enough  in  their 
simplicity  to  listen  to  oak  or  rock,  if  only  these  told  them  true." 
To  those  rude  tribes,  indeed,  their  voiceful  trees  were  the  one 
influence  which  lifted  them  above  barbarism  and  into  contact 
>vith  the  surrounding  world.    Again  and  again  Dodona  was 
i^vaged,*  but  so  long  as  the  oak  was  standing  the  temple  rose 
^new.     When  at  last  an  Illyrian  bandit  cut  down  the  oak  *  the 
Presence  of  Zeus  was  gone,  and  the  desolate  Thesprotian  valley 
has  known  since  then  no  other  sanctity,  and  has  foimd  no 
other  voice. 

I  proceed  to  another  oracular  seat,  of   great    mythical 
Celebrity,  though  seldom  alluded  to  in  classical  times,  to  which 

^  T/i^c  Kfk  OeOv  ^  i^pilxof  Biomts  Kal  iirxifieyoi  hfiovooUv  iirl  rdyaddp, 

*  Phaedr.  275.     Becherches  9ur  Dilos,  par  J.  A.  Leb^gae,  1876. 

*  Strab.  vii.  6 ;  Polyb.  ix.  67,  and  cf.  Wolff,  de  NovisM.  p.  13. 

*  Serv.  <id  Aen.  ill.  466. 
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a  recent  exploration  has  given  a  striking  interest,  bringing  us, 
as  it  were,  into  direct  connection  across  so  many  ages  with 
the  birth  and  advent  of  a  god. 

On  the  slope  of  Cynthus,  near  the  mid-point  of  the  Isle  of 
Delos,  ten  gigantic  blocks  of  granite,  covered  with  loose  stones 
and  the  debris  of  ages,  form  a  rade  vanlt,  half  hidden  in  the 
hilL     The  islanders  call  it  the  **  dragon's  cave ;  **  travellers  had 
taken  it  for  the  remains  of  a  fortress  or  of  a  reservoir.     It  was 
resen'ed  for  two  French  savants  to  show  how  much  knowledge 
the   most  familiar  texts  have  yet  to  yield  when   they  are 
meditated  on  by  minds  prepared  to  compare  and  to  compre- 
hend    A  familiar  passage  in  Homer,^   illustrated  by  much 
ancient  learning  and  many  calculations  of  his  own,  suggested 
to  M.  Bumouf,  Director  of  the  French  School  of  Archaeology  at 
Athens,  that  near  this  point  had  been  a  primitive  post  ol 
obser\^ation    of  the  heavens ;  nay,  that  prehistoric   men  had 
perhaps  measured  their  seasons  by  the  aid  of  some  rude  in^ni- 
ment  in  this  very  cave.    An  equally  familiar  line  of  Viigil,* 
supported  by  some  expressions  in  a  Homeric  hymn,  led  M. 
Leb^gue  to  the  converging  conjecture  that  at  this  spot  the 
Delian  oracle  had  its  seat ;  that  here  it  was  that  Leto's  long 
wanderings  ended,  and  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom.     Every 
schoolboy  has  learnt  by  heart  the  sounding  lines  which  tell 
how  Aeneas  "  venerated  the  temple  built  of  ancient  stone,"  and 
how  at  the  god's  unseen  coming  "  threshold  and  laurel  trembled, 
and   all   the   mountain   round   about  was  moved."     But  M 
Leb^gue  was  the  first  to  argue  hence  with  confidence  that  the 
oracle  must  have  been  upon  the  mountain  and  not   on  the 
coast,  and  that  those  ancient  stones,  like  the  Cyclopean  treasure- 
house  of  Mycenae,  might  be  found  and  venerated  stilL     So  far 
as  a  reader  can  judge  without  personal  survey,  these  expecta- 
tions have  been  amply  fulfilled.*    At  each  step  M.  Leb^gue's 


*  Od.  XV.  403.     Em.  Burnoiif,  Revue  Arch^ologiffue,  Aug.  8,  1873. 
'  Aen.  iii.  84  ;  Horn.  Hymn.,  Del.  15-18,  and  79-81. 

•  M.  Homolle  [Fouilles  de  DHo8, 1879)  gives  no  direct  opinion  on  the  matter, 
but  his  researches  indirectly  confirm  M.  Leb^gue's  view,  in  so  far  as  that 
among  the  numerous  inscriptions,  etc.,  which  he  has  found  among  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  coast,  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  oracular 
response  or  inquiry. 
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researches  revealed  some  characteristic  of  an  oracular  shrine. 
In  a  walled  external  space  were  the  remains  of  a  marble  base 
on  which  a  three-legged  instrument  had  been  fixed  by  metal 
claws.     Then  came  a  transverse  wall,  shutting  off  the  temple 
within,  which  looks  westward,  so  that  the  worshipper,  as  he 
approaches,  may  face  the  east.     The  floor  of  this  temple  is  reft 
by  a  chasm, — the  continuation  of  a  ravine  which  runs  down 
the  hill,  and  across  which  the  sanctuary  has  been  intentionally 
built.     And  in  the  inner  recess  is  a  rough  block  of  granite, 
smoothed  on  the  top,  where  a  statue  has  stood.    The  statue 
has  probably  been  knocked  into  the  chasm  by  a  rock  falling 
through  the  partly-open  roof.    Its  few  fragments  show  that  it 
represented  a  young  god.     The  stone  itself  is  probably  a  fetish, 
surviving,  with  the  Cyclopean  stones  which  make  the  vault 
above  it,  from  a  date  perhaps  many  centuries  before  the 
Apolline  religion  came.     This  is  all,  but  this  is  enough.    For 
we  have  here  in  narrow  compass  all  the  elements  of  an  oracular 
shrine ;  the  westward  aspect,  the  sacred  enclosure,  the  tripod, 
the  sanctuary,  the  chasm,  the  fetish-stone,  the  statue  of  a 
youthful  god    And  when  the  situation  is  taken  into  account, 
the  correspondence  with  the  words  both  of  Virgil  and  of  the 
Homerid  becomes  so  close  as  to  be  practically  convincing.     It 
is  true  that  the  smallness  of  scale, — the  sanctuary  measures 
some  twenty  feet  by  ten, — and  the  remote  archaism  of  the 
structure,  from  which  all  that  was  beautiful,  almost  all  that 
was  Hellenic,  has  long  since  disappeared,  cause  at  first  a  shock 
of  disappointment  like  that  inspired  by  the  size  of  the  citadel, 
and  the  character  of  the  remains,  at  Hissarlik.    Yet,  on  reflec- 
tion, this  seeming  incongruity  is  an  additional  element  of 
proof.     There  is  something  impressive  in  the  thought  that 
amidst  all  the  marble  splendour  which  made  Delos  like  a 
jewel  in  the  sea,  it  was  this  cavernous  and  prehistoric  sanc- 
tuary, as  mysterious  to  Greek  eyes  as  to  our  own,  which 
their  imagination  identified  with  that  earliest  temple  which 
Leto  promised,  in  her  hour  of  trial,  that  Apollo's  hands  should 
build.     This,  the  one  remaining  seat  of  oracle  out  of  the 
hundreds  which   Greece  contained,  was  the  one  sanctuary 
which  the  Far-darter  himself  had  wrought ; — no  wonder  that 
his  mighty  workmanship  has  outlasted  the  designs  of  men ! 
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All  else  is  gone.  The  temples,  the  amphitheatres,  the  colon- 
nades, which  glittered  on  every  crest  and  coign  of  the  holy 
island,  have  sunk  into  decay.  But  he  who  sails  among  the 
isles  of  Greece  may  still  note  around  sea-girt  Delos  "  the  dark 
wave  welling  shoreward  beneath  the  shrill  and  breezy  air ; "  ^ 
he  may  still  note  at  sunrise,  as  on  that  simrise  when  the  god 
was  bom,  "the  whole  island  abloom  with  shafts  of  gold,  as 
a  hill's  crested  summit  blooms  with  woodland  flowers."* 
"  And  thou  thyself,  lord  of  the  silver  bow,"  he  may  exdaim 
with  the  Homerid  in  that  burst  of  exultation  in  which  the 
uniting  Ionian  race  seems  to  leap  to  the  consciousness  of  all 
its  glory  in  an  hour, — ^"  thou  walkedst  here  in  very  presence, 
on  Cynthus'  leafy  crown  ! " 

**  Ah,  many  a  forest,  many  a  peak  is  thine. 
On  many  a  promontory  stands  thy  shrine. 
But  best  and  first  thy  love,  thy  home,  is  here ; 
Of  all  thine  isles  thy  Delian  isle  most  dear  ; — 
There  the  long-robed  lonians,  man  and  maid. 
Press  to  thy  feast  in  all  their  pomp  arrayed, — 
To  thee,  to  Artemis,  to  Leto  pay 
The  heartfelt  honour  on  thy  natal  day  ; — 
Immortal  would  he  deem  them,  ever  young, 
Who  then  should  walk  the  Ionian  folk  among. 
Should  those  taU  men,  those  stately  wives  behold, 
Swift  ships  seafaring  and  long-garnered  gold  : — 
But  chiefliest  far  his  eyes  and  ears  would  meet 
Of  sights,  of  sounds  most  marvellously  sweet, 
The  Delian  girls  amid  the  thronging  stir, 
The  loved  hand-maidens  of  the  Far-darter  ; 
The  Delian  girls,  whose  chorus,  long  and  long. 
Chants  to  the  god  his  strange,  his  ancient  song, — 
Till  whoso  hears  it  deems  his  own  voice  sent 
Thro*  the  azure  air  that  music  softly  blent, 
So  close  it  comes  to  each  man's  heart,  and  so 
His  own  soul  feels  it  and  his  glad  tears  flow.** 

Such  was  the  legend  of  the  indigenous,  the  Hellenic  Apollo. 
But  the  sun  does  not  rise  over  one  horizon  alone,  and  the 
glory  of  Delos  was  not  left  uncontested  or  unshared.  Another 
hymn,  of  inferior  poetical  beauty,  but  of  equal,  if  not  greater, 
authority  among  the  Greeks,  relates  how  Apollo  descended 
from  the  Thessalian  Olympus,  and  sought  a  place  where  he 

*  Hymn,  Dd.  27.  «  Ibid,  138-164. 
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might  foimd  his  temple :  how  he  was  refused  by  Tilphussa,  and 
selected  Delphi ;  and  how,  in  the  guise  of  a  dolphin,  he  led 
thither  a  crew  of  Cretans  to  be  the  servants  of  his  shrine. 
With  this  hymn,  so  full  of  meaning  for  the  comparative 
mythologist,  we  are  here  only  concerned  as  introducing  us 
to  Apollo  in  the  aspect  in  which  we  know  him  best,  "  giving 
Lis  answers  from  the  laurel- wood,  beneath  the  hollows  of  Par- 
nassus' hilL"  ^ 

At  Delphi,  as  at  Dodona,  we  seem  to  trace  the  relics  of 

many  a  form  of  worship  and  divination  which  we  cannot  now 

distinctly  recall.     From  that  deep  cleft  "in  rocky  Pytho," 

ISarth,  the  first  prophetess,  gave  her  earliest  oracle,*  in  days 

which  were  already  a  forgotten  antiquity  to  the  heroic  age  of 

Greece.     The  maddening  vapour,  which  was  supposed  to  rise 

from  the  chasm,*  belongs  to  nymph-inspiration  rather  than  to 

the  inspiration  of  Apollo.     At  Delphi  too  was  the  most  famous 

of  all  fetish-stones,  believed  in  later  times  to  be  the  centre  of 

the  earth.*    At  Delphi  divination  from  the  sacrifice  of  goats 

reached  an  immemorial  antiquity.^    Delphi  too  was  an  ancient 

centre  of  divination  by  fire,  a  tradition  which  survived  in  the 

name  of  Pyrcon,*  given  to  Hephaestus's  minister,  while  Heph- 

a.estus  shared  with  Earth  the  possession  of  the  shrine,  and  in 

"the  mystic  title  of  the  Flame-kindlers/  assigned  in  oracular 

Txtterances  to  the  Delphian  folk.     At  Delphi  too,  in  ancient 

days,  the  self-moved  lots  sprang  in  the  goblet  in  obedience  to 

Apollo's  will.®    The  waving  of  the  Delphic  laurel,®  which  in 

later  times  seemed  no  more  than  a  token  of  the  wind  and 

1  Hymn,  Pyth.  214. 

*  Aesch.  Eum.  2  ;  Pans.  x.  6  ;  cf.  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1225  sqq. 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419,  etc.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Arcbreological 
Afiaociation,  March  5,  1S79,  Dr.  Phen^  has  given  an  interesting  account  of 
Subterranean  chambers  at  Delphi,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  gases  from  the 
Subterranean  Castalia  were  received  in  a  chamber  where  the  Pythia  may  have 
Sat.  But  in  the  absence  of  direct  experiment  this  whole  question  is  physio- 
logically very  obscure. 

*  Pans.  X.  16,  etc. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  xvL  26.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  vii.  56)  ascribes  the  invention  of  this 
mode  of  divination  to  Delphos,  a  son  of  ApoUo. 

•  Pans.  X.  5.  ^  Pint.  Pyth,  24. 
«  Suidas,  iii.  p.  237  ;  cf.  Callim.  Hymn,  in  A  poll,  45,  etc. 

»  Ar.  PltU,  213  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  1,  etc. 
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spiritual  stirring  which  announced  the  advent  of  the  god,  was 
probably  the  relic  of  an  ancient  tree-worship,  like  that  of 
Dodona,^  and  Daphne,  priestess  of  Delphi's  primeval  Earth- 
oracle,^  is  but  one  more  of  the  old  symbolical  figures  that  have 
melted  back  again  into  impersonal  nature  at  the  appearing  of 
the  God  of  Day.     Lastly,  at  Delphi  is  laid  the  scene  of  the 
sharpest  conflict  between  the  old  gods  and  the  new.     What- 
ever may  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  Python, — whether  he 
were  a  survival  of  snake-worship,  or  a  winding  stream  which 
the  sun*8  rays  dry  into  rotting  marsh,  or  only  an  emblem  of 
the  cloud  which  trails  across  the  sunlit  heaven, — his  slaughter 
by  Apollo  was  an  integral  part  of  the  early  legend,  and  at  the 
Delphian  festivals  the  changes  of  the  "  Pythian  strain "  com- 
memorated for  many  a  year  that  perilous  encounter, — ^the  god's 
descent  into  the  battle-field,  his  shout  of  summons,  his  cry  of 
conflict,  his  paean  of  victory,  and  then  the  gnashing  of  the 
dragon's  teeth  in  his  fury,  the  hiss  of  his  despair.^    And  the 
mythology  of  a  later  age  has  connected  with  this  struggle  the 
first  ideas  of  moral  conflict  and  expiation  which  the  new 
religion  had  to  teach;  has  told  us  that  the  victor  needed 
purification  after  his  victory ;  that  he  endured  and  was  for- 
given ;  and  that  the  god  himself  first  wore  his  laurel- wreath 
as  a  token  of  supplication,  and  not  of  song.* 

With  a  similar  ethical  purpose  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
Homerid  has  been  transformed  into  a  legend  ^  of  a  type  which 
meets  us  often  in  the  middle  ages,  but  which  wears  a  deeper 
pathos  when  it  occurs  in  the  midst  of  Hellenic  gladness  and 
youth, — the   legend  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,   the  arti- 


^  I  cannot,  however,  follow  M.  Manry  (ii.  442)  in  supposing  (as  he  does  in 
the  case  of  the  Delian  laurel,  Atn,  iii.  73)  that  such  tree-movements  need 
indicate  an  ancient  habit  of  divining  from  their  sound.  The  idea  of  a  wind 
accompanying  divine  manifestations  seems  more  widely  diffused  in  Greece 
than  the  Dodonacan  idea  of  vocal  trees.  Cf .  (for  instance)  Plut.  Z)e  D^,  orac. 
of  the  Delphian  adytum,  cOuSlas  dcair^/uTXarai  xal  TvedfMTOt, 

*  Paus.  X.  6. 

*  dfiireipa,  «raraKe\ei;(r/u6s,  <raXrt7f,  SaxTvXot^  dSoifTurfMf,  ai/piyyes.  See  August 
Mommscn's  Delphika  on  this  topic. 

^  Bottichcr,  BaumcultuSf  p.  353;  and  see  reff.  ap.  Herm.  Oriech.  Ant.  ii. 
127.     Cf.  Eur.  Ion,  114  sqq. 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  47  ;  cf.  Plut.  De  Consol,  ad  Apollon,  14. 
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jrs  who  built  the  god's  home  after  his  heart's  desire,  and 
lom  he  rewarded  with  the  guerdon  that  is  above  all  recom- 
Qse,  a  speedy  and  a  gentle  death. 

In  the  new  temple  at  any  rate,  as  rebuilt  in  historic  times, 
e  moral  significance  of  the  ApoUine  religion  was  expressed 

unmistakable  imagery.  Even  as  "four  great  zones  of 
ilpture"  girded  the  hall  of  Camelot,  the  centre  of  the 
th  which  was  civilising  Britain,  "with  many  a  mystic 
mbol"  of  the  victory  of  man,  so  over  the  portico  of  the 
ilphian  god  were  painted  or  sculptured  such  scenes  as  told 

the  triumph  of  an  ideal  humanity  over  the  monstrous 
ities  which  are  the  offspring  of  savage  fear.^ 

There  was  "  the  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  twin  faces  "  of 
to's  children ;  there  was  Herakles  with  golden  sickle,  lolaus 
th  burning  brand,  withering  the  heads  of  the  dying  Hydra, — 
he  story,"  says  the  girl  in  the  I(m  who  looks  thereon,  "which 
sung  beside  my  loom ; "  there  was  the  rider  of  the  winged 
ed  slaying  the  fire-breathing  Chimaera ;  there  was  the  tumult 
the  giants'  war ;  Pallas  lifting  the  aegis  against  Enceladus ; 
us  crushing  Mimas  with  the  great  bolt  fringed  with  flame, 
i  Bacchus  "  with  his  unwarlike  ivy-wand  laying  another  of 
rth's  children  low." 

It  is  important  thus  to  dwell  on  some  of  the  indications, 
i  there  are  many  of  them,  which  point  to  the  conviction 
:€rtained  in  Greece  as  to  the  ethical  and  civilising  influence 
Delphi,  inasmuch  as  the  responses  which  have  actually 
in  preserved  to  us,  though  sufficient,  when  attentively  con- 
ered,  to  support  this  view,  are  hardly  such  as  would  at  once 
^®  suggested  it.  The  set  collections  of  oracles,  which  no 
ibt  contained  those  of  most  ethical  importance,  have 
ished ;  of  all  the  "  dark-written  tablets,  groaning  with  many 
utterance  of  Loxias,"  *  none  remain  to  us  except  such  frag- 


The  passage  in  the  /on,  190-218,  no  donbt  describes  either  the  portico 
ch  the  Athenians  dedicated  at  Delphi  about  426  B.C.  (Pans.  x.  11),  or  (as 
words  of  the  play,  if  taken  strictly,  would  indicate)  the  fa9ade  of  the 
pie  itself. 

Eur.  Fr.  625.  Collections  of  oracles  continued  to  be  referred  to  till  the 
ks  took  Constantinople,  t.«.  for  about  2000  years.  See  refil  ap.  Wolff, 
"^ovisa,  p.  48. 
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meuts  of  Porphyry's  treatise  as  Eusebins  has  embodied  inlus 
refutation.     And  many  of  the  oracles  which  we  do  possess  owe 
their  preservation  to  the  most  trivial  causes, — to  their  connec- 
tion with  some  striking  anecdote,  or  to  something  quaint  in 
their  phraseology  which  has  helped  to  make  them  proverbial 
The  reader,  therefore,  who  passes  from  the  majestic  descriptions 
of  the  Ion  or  the  Bumenides  to  the  actual  study  of  the  existing 
oracles  will  at  first  run  much  risk  of  disappointment.    Both 
style  and  subject  will   often   seem  unworthy  of  these  lofty 
claims.     He  will  come,  for  instance,  on  such  oracles  as  that 
which  orders  Temenus  to  seek  as  guide  of  the  army  a  man 
with  three  eyes,  who  turns  out  (according  to  different  l^nds) 
to  be  either  a  one-eyed  man  on  a  two-eyed  horse,  or  a  two- 
eyed  man  on  a  one-eyed  mule.^     This   oracle  is  composed 
precisely  on  the  model  of  the  primitive  riddles  of  the  Aztec 
and  the  Zulu,  and  is  almost  repeated  in  Scandinavian  legend, 
where  Odin's  single  eye  gives  point  to  the  enigma.*  igain,  the 
student's  ear  will  often  be  offended  by  roughness^  of  rhythm 
which  seem  unworthy  of  the  divine  inventor  of  the  hexameter.' 
And  the  constantly  recurring  prophecies  are,  for  the  most  part, 
uninteresting  and  valueless,  as  the  date  of  their  composition 
cannot  be  proved,  nor  their  genuineness  in  any  way  tested. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  which  we  here 
encounter,  we  may  select  one  remarkable  oracle,*  of  immense 
celebrity   in   antiquity,  which  certainly  suggests  more  ques- 
tions than  we  can  readily  answer.     The  outline  of  the  familttf 
story  is  as  follows : — Croesus  wished  to  make  war  on  CyW 
but  was  afraid  to  do  so  without  express  sanction  from  heaven.! * 
It  was  therefore  all-important  to  him  to  test  the  veracity  of  th«|' 
oracles,  and  his  character,  as  the  most  religious  man  of  his  ti 
enabled  him  to  do  so  systematically  without  risk  of  incniri 
the  charge  of  impiety.    He  sent  messages  to  the  six  best-kn 

1  ApoUod,  ii.  8 ;  Paus.  v.  3.  *  Prim.  Cult.  i.  85. 

*  Bald  thongh  the  god's  style  may  often  be,  he  possesses  at  any 
sounder  notion  of  metre  than  some  of  his  German  critics.     Lobeck  (^tf-Hr 
phamuSf  p.  852),  attempting  to  restore  a  lost  response,  suggests  the  liM 

ffreyvyp^y  S'ivoevp  ci^pvydaropa  o6  icord  yeuatr. 
He  apologises  for  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  et^piryo^ropa,  bat  i 
think  that  no  further  remark  is  needed. 

*  Herod,  i.  47. 
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les  then  existing, — to  Delphi,  to  Dodona,  to  Branchidae,  to 
oracles  of  Zeus  Ammon,  of  Trophonius,  of  Amphiaraus. 
he  hundredth  day  from  leaving  Sardis,  his  envoys  were  to      / 
what  Croesus  was  at  that  moment  doing.     Four  oracles 
td;   Amphiaraus    was    nearly    right;    Apollo    at    Delphi     ; 
rely  succeeded.      For  the  Pythia  answered,  with  exact    \ 
\   tliat  Croesus  was  engaged  in  boiling  a  lamb  and  a 
lise  together  in  a  copper  vessel  with  a  copper  lid.     The    . 
jengers,  who  had  not  themselves  known  what  Croesus  was 
g  to  do,  returned  to  Sardis  and  reported,  and  were  then 
more  despatched  to  Delphi,  with  gifts  so  splendid  that  in 
iays  of  Herodotus  they  were  still  the  glory  of  the  sanc- 
y.     They  now  asked  the  practically  important  question 

0  going  to  war,  and  received  a  quibbling  answer  which,  in 

5t,  lured  on  Croesus  to  his  destruction.  ' 

Now  here  the  two  things  certain  are  that  Croesus  did 

1  these  gifts  to  Delphi,  and  did  go  to  war  with  Cyrus, 
ond  these  facts  there  is  no  sure  footing.  Short  and  pithy 
ments  of  poetry,  like  the  oracles  on  which  the  story  hangs, 
generally  among  the  earliest  and  most  enduring  fragments 
;enuine  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  just  the 
ranees  which  later  story-tellers  are  most  eager  to  invent. 

must  we  argue  from  their  characteristic  diction,  for  the 
ido-oracular  is  a  style  which  has  in  all  ages  been  cultivated 
1  success.  The  fact  which  it  is  hardest  to  dispose  of  is  the 
tence  of  the  prodigious,  the  unrivalled  offerings  of  Croesus 
)elphi.  Why  were  they  sent  there,  unless  for  some  such 
on  as  Herodotus  gives  ?  Or  are  they  sufficiently  explained 
.  mere  reference  to  that  almost  superstitious  deference  with 
sh  the  Mermnadae  seem  to  have  regarded  the  whole  re- 
m  and  civilisation  of  Greece  ?  With  our  imperfect  data, 
jan  perhaps  hardly  go  with  safety  beyond  the  remark  that, 
iting  the  genuineness  of  the  oracle  about  the  tortoise,  and 
substantial  truth  of  Herodotus's  account,  there  will  still 
10  reason  to  suppose  that  the  god  had  any  foreknowledge 
o  the  result  of  Croesus's  war.  The  story  itself,  in  fact, 
ains  almost  a  proof  to  the  contrary.     We  cannot  suppose 

the  god,  in  saying,  "  Croesus,  if  he  cross  the  Halys,  shall  ^ 
0  a  mighty  realm,"  was  intentionally  inciting  his  favoured 
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mentfi  of  Porphyry's  treatise  as  Eosebius  has  embodii 
refutation.  And  many  of  the  oracles  which  we  do  poi 
their  preservation  to  the  most  trivial  caosea, — to  theu 
tion  with  some  striking  anecdote,  or  to  something  f\ 
their  phraseology  which  has  helped  to  make  them  pi 
Tlie  reader,  therefore,  who  passes  from  the  majestic  des 
of  the  /on  or  the  Uutruntdes  to  the  actual  study  of  the 
oracles  will  at  first  run  much  risk  of  disappointmen 
style  and  subject  will  often  seem  unworthy  of  th< 
claims.  He  will  come,  for  instance,  on  such  oracles 
whicli  orders  Temenus  to  seek  as  guide  of  the  arm; 
with  three  eyes,  who  turns  out  (according  to  different 
to  be  either  a  one-eyed  man  on  a  two-eyed  horse,  oi 
eyed  man  on  a  one-eyed  mule.^  This  oracle  is  c 
pnicisely  on  the  model  of  the  primitive  riddles  of  tl 
and  the  Zulu,  and  is  almost  repeated  in  ScandioanaD 
where  Odin's  single  eye  gives  point  to  the  enigma.'  Ag 
student's  ear  will  often  be  offended  by  roughneswB  of  i 
which  seem  unworthy  of  the  divine  inventor  of  tie  heia 
And  the  constantly  recurring  prophecies  are,  for  the  mc 
uninteresting  and  valueless,  as  the  date  of  their  com; 
cannot  be  proved,  nor  their  genuineness  in  any  way 
As  an  illustrution  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  which  ' 
encounter,  we  may  select  one  remarkable  oracle,*  of  i 
celebrity  in  antiquity,  which  certainly  suggests  mm 
tions  than  we  can  readily  answer.  The  outline  of  the 
story  is  as  follows : — Croesus  wished  to  make  war  on 
but  was  afraid  to  do  so  without  express  sanction  from 
It  was  therefore  all-important  to  liim  to  test  the  veracit 
oracles,  and  his  character,  as  the  most  religious  man  of  1 
enabled  hiui  to  do  so  systematically  without  risk  of  ii 
the  cliarge  of  impiety.    Ho  sent  messages  to  the  six  best 

'  Apollod.  ii.  8  :  Pans.  v.  3.  •  Prim.  CuU.  i,  85. 

'  Bnlil  though  the  god's  style  may  oftcD  be,  he  poBseeaes  >t  si 
SDUoder  nntion  of  metre  than  some  of  his  German  critica.  Lobecl 
phamu*,  p.  S52],  attempting  to  reatore  ft  loat  response,  inggeata  the 

m-tyuyp^r  i'irotCr  fipiryiiTTapa  06  nri  ytuar. 
He  apologises  for  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  ttfuya^TOfia,  but 
think  that  no  further  remark  is  needed. 

*  Herod,  i.  47. 
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:les  tlien  existing, — ^to  Delphi,  to  Dodona,  to  Branehidae,  to 
oracles  of  Zeus  Ammon,  of  Trophonius,  of  Amphiaraus. 
the  hundredth  day  from  leaving  Sardis,  his  envoys  were  to  / 
what  Croesus  was  at  that  moment  doing.  Four  oracles 
ed;  Amphiaraus  was  nearly  right;  Apollo  at  Delphi 
irely  succeeded.  For  the  Pythia  answered,  with  exact  .' 
/h,  that  Croesus  was  engaged  in  boiling  a  lamb  and  a  . 
oise  together  in  a  copper  vessel  with  a  copper  lid.  The  . 
isengers,  who  had  not  themselves  known  what  Croesus  was 
ig  to  do,  returned  to  Sardis  and  reported,  and  were  then 
e  more  despatched  to  Delphi,  with  gifts  so  splendid  that  in 
days  of  Herodotus  they  were  still  the  glory  of  the  sanc- 
y.  They  now  asked  the  practically  important  question 
to  going  to  war,  and  received  a  quibbling  answer  which,  in 
ct,  lured  on  Croesus  to  his  destruction. 
Now  here  the  two  things  certain  are  that  Croesus  did 
d  these  gifts  to  Delphi,  and  did  go  to  war  with  Cyrus, 
^ond  these  facts  there  is  no  sure  footing.  Short  and  pithy 
;ments  of  poetry,  like  the  oracles  on  which  the  story  hangs, 
generally  among  the  earliest  and  most  enduring  fragments 
genuine  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  just  the 
trances  which  later  story-tellers  are  most  eager  to  invent. 
•  must  we  argue  from  their  characteristic  diction,  for  the 
ado-oracular  is  a  style  which  has  in  all  ages  been  cultivated 
h  success.  The  fact  which  it  is  hardest  to  dispose  of  is  the 
stence  of  the  prodigious,  the  imrivalled  offerings  of  Croesus 
Delphi.  Why  were  they  sent  there,  unless  for  some  such 
3on  as  Herodotus  gives  ?  Or  are  they  sufficiently  explained 
St  mere  reference  to  that  almost  superstitious  deference  with 
ich  the  Mermnadae  seem  to  have  regarded  the  whole  re- 
on  and  civilisation  of  Greece  ?  With  our  imperfect  data, 
can  perhaps  hardly  go  with  safety  beyond  the  remark  that, 
nting  the  genuineness  of  the  oracle  about  the  tortoise,  and 
substantial  truth  of  Herodotus's  account,  there  will  still 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  god  had  any  foreknowledge 
to  the  result  of  Croesus's  war.  The  story  itself,  in  fact, 
itains  almost  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  We  cannot  suppose 
t  the  god,  in  saying,  "  Croesus,  if  he  cross  the  Halys,  shall  ^ 
io  a  mighty  realm,"  was  intentionally  inciting  his  favoured 
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servant  to  his  ruin.  It  is  obvious  that  he  was  sheltering  \ 
ignorance  behind  a  calculated  ambiguity.  And  the  only  ii 
telligence  to  which  he  or  his  priestess  could,  on  any  hypothesi 
fairly  lay  claim,  would  be  of  the  kind  commonly  described  i 
"second-sight,"  a  problem  with  which  ethnologists  hai 
already  to  deal  all  over  the  worid,  from  the  Hebrides  to  tl 
Coppermine  Eiver. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  documents  before  us  are  far  fro 
enabling  us  to  prove  even  this  hypothesis.  And  we  ai 
further  still  from  any  evidence  for  actual  prophecy  which  « 
stand  a  critical  investigation.  Hundreds  of  such  cases  ai 
indeed  reported  to  us,  and  it  was  on  a  conviction  that  Apoll 
did  indeed  foretell  the  future  that  the  authority  of  Delpl 
mainly  depended.  But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  sai 
all ;  no  case  is  so  reported  as  to  enable  us  altogether  to  exclud 
the  possibility  of  coincidence,  or  of  the  fabrication  of  th 
prophecy  after  the  event.  But,  on  the  other  hand, — and  thi 
is  a  more  surprising  circumstance, — it  is  equally  difficult  tc 
get  together  any  satisfactory  evidence  for  the  conjecture  irtiict 
the  parallel  between  Delphi  and  the  Papacy  so  readil] 
sugcjests, — that  the  power  of  the  oracle  was  due  to  th< 
machinations  of  a  priestly  aristocracy,  with  widely-scattere( 
agents,  who  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence,  aii< 
traded  on  the  credulity,  of  mankind.  We  cannot  but  suppos 
that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  this  must  have  been  the  case 
that  when  "  the  Pythia  philippised,"  she  reflected  the  fears  of  f 
knot  of  Delphian  proprietors ;  that  the  unerring  counsel  givei 
to  private  persons,  on  which  Plutarch  insists,  must  have  rested 
in  part  at  least,  on  a  secret  acquaintance  with  their  afiaii? 
possibly  acquired  in  some  cases  under  the  seal  of  confession 
In  the  paucity,  however,  of  direct  evidence  to  this  efifect^  oai 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  pressure  exercised  by  a  deliberat< 
human  agency  in  determining  the  policy  of  Delphi  must  resi 
mainly  on  our  antecedent  view  of  what  is  likely  to  have  beei 
the  case,  where  the  interests  involved  were   of  such  widf 

importance.^  ] 

J 

'  For  this  view  of  the  subject,  see  HUllmann,    WUrdigung  de$  DelpMxM 
Orahels  ;  Gotte,  Das  Dtlphische  Orahel,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bowen's  Essay  4 

'*  Delphi."    August  Mommsen  {Delphika)  takes  a  somewhat  aimilar  view,  a^ 

w 
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>r  indeed  the  political  influence  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 
/er  inspired  or  guided, — the  value  to  Hellas  of  this  one 
»stioned  centre  of  national  counsel  and  national  unity, — 
Iways  formed  one  of  the  most  impressive  topics  with 
I  the  historian  of  Greece  has  had  to  deal.  And  I  shall 
his  part  of  my  subject  rapidly  by,  as  already  familiar  to 
readers,  and  shall  not  repeat  at  length  the  well-known 
J, — the  god's  persistent  command  to  expel  the  Peisistratids 
Athens,  his  partiality  for  'Sparta,  as  shown  both  in  en- 
jement  and  warning,^  or  the  attempts,  successful*  and 
cessful,^  to  bribe  his  priestess.  Nor  shall  I  do  more  than 
I  to  the  encouragement  of  colonisation,  counsel  of  great 
m,  which  the  god  lost  no  opportunity  of  enforcing  both 
le  Dorian  and  Ionian  stocks.  He  sent  the  Cretans  to 
,*  and  Alcmaeon  to  the  Echinades  ;*  he  ordered  the  foun- 
i  of  Byzantium  *  "  over  against  the  city  of  the  blind ; "  he 
Lrchias  to  Ortygia  to  found  Syracuse,^  the  Boeotians  to 
lea  at  Pratos,®  and  the  Spartans  to  Heraclea  in  Thessaly.® 
n  the  story  which  Herodotus  ^^  and  Pindar  ^^  alike  have 
renowned,  he  singled  out  Battus, — anxious  merely  to 
a  cure  for  his  stammer,  but  type  of  the  man  with  a 
y  higher  than  he  knows, — to  found  at  Cyrene  "a 
teering  city  upon  the  silvern  bosom  of  the  hill."  And, 
often  been  remarked,  this  function  of  colonisation  had 
jious  as  well  as  a  political  import.  The  colonists,  before 
!  adventurous  armaments  Apollo,  graven  on  many  a  gem, 
lOvers  over  the  sea,  carried  with  them  the  civilising 


e  Pythia  a  "  blosse  Figurantiii,**  but  his  erudition  has  added  little  to 
nty  store  of  texts  on  which  Hiillmann,  etc.,  depend.  I  may  mention 
at  Hendess  has  collected  most  of  the  existing  oracles  (except  those 

by  Eusebius)  in  a  tract,  Oro^cuJla  quae  supersutU,  etc.,  which  is  con- 

for  reference. 

od.  vL  52  ;  Thuc.  i.  118,  123  ;  ii.  54.     Warnings,  ap.  Pans,  iii  8  ;  ix. 
>d.  Sic.  xi.  50  ;  XV.  54.     Plut  Lys.  22 ;  AgesU.  3. 
sthenes,  Herod,  v.  63,  66  ;  Pleistoanax,  Thuc.  v.  16. 
>mene8  (Gobon  and  Perialla)  Herod,  vi.  66  }  Lysander  ;  Plut.  Lys,  26 ; 
Fr,  127  ;  Nep.  Lys.  3. 

od.  vii.  170.  *  Thuc.  ii.  102. 

h.  vii  320 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  63  ;  but  see  Herod,  iv.  144. 
B.  ▼.  7.  •  Justin,  xvi.  3.  •Thuc.  iii.  29. 

od.  iv.  155.  "  Pyth.  iv. 


I 

I 


i 
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maxims  of  the  "just-judging  "  ^  sanctuary  as  well  as  the  brand 

kindled  on  the  world's  central  altar-stone  from  that  pine-fed^ 

I  and  eternal  fire.    Yet  more  distinctly  can  we  trace  the  response 

!  of  the  god  to  each  successive  stage  of  ethical  progress  to  which 

the  evolution  of  Greek  thought  attains. 

The  moralising  Hesiod  is  honoured  at  Delphi  in  preference 
to  Homer  himself.  The  Seven  Wise  Men,  the  next  examples 
of  a  deliberate  effort  after  ethical  rules,  are  connected  closely 
with  the  Pythian  shrine.  Above  the  portal  is  inscribed  tliat 
first  condition  of  all  moral  progress,  "  Know  Thyself; "  nor  does 
the  god  refuse  to  encourage  the  sages  whose  inferior  ethical 
elevation  suggests  to  them  only  such  maxima  as,  ^'  Most  men 
are  bad, "  or  "  Never  go  bail."  * 

Solon  and  Lycurgus,  the  spiritual  ancestors  of  the  Athenian 
and  the  Spartan  types  of  virtue,  receive  the  emphatic  approval 
of  Delphi,  and  the  "  Theban  eagle,"  the  first  great  exponent  oi 
the  developed  faith  of  Greece,  already  siding  with  the  spirit 
against  the  letter,  and  refusing  to  ascribe  to  a  divinity  any 
immoral  act,  already  preaching  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  state  in  strains  of  impassioned  revelation, — ^this 
great  poet  is  dear  above  all  men  to  Apollo  during  his  life,  and 
is  honoured  for  centuries  after  his  death  by  the  priest's  nightly 
summons,  "  Let  Pindar  the  poet  come  in  to  the  supper  of  the 
god."*  It  is  from  Delphi  that  reverence  for  oaths,  respect  for 
the  life  of  slaves,  of  women,  of  suppliants,  derive  in  great 
measure  their  sanction  and  strength.^  I  need  only  allude  to 
the  well-known  story  of  Glaucus,  who  consulted  the  god  to 
know  whether  he  should  deny  having  received  the  gold  in 
deposit  from  his  friend,  and  who  was  warned  in  lines  which 
sounded  from  end  to  end  of  Greece  of  the  nameless  Avenger 
of  the  broken  oath, — whose  wish  was  punished  like  a  deed, 
and  whose  family  was  blotted  out.     The  numerous  responses 


»  Pyth.  xi.  9. 

«  Plut.  de  EI  apud  Delphos,     Cf.  Aesch.  Eum.  40  ;  ChoepK  1036. 

■  I  say  nothing,  dt  EI  apud  Delphos,  about  the  mystic  word  which  fi^ 
of  the  wise  men,  or  perhaps  aU  seven  together,  put  up  in  wooden  letters  tt 
Delphi,  for  their  wisdom  has  in  this  instance  wholly  transcended  our  inter- 
pretation. 

*  Paus.  ix.  23.  *  Herod,  ii.  134 ;  vL  139,  etc. 
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^hich  this  is  the  type  brought  home  to  men's  minds  the 
m  of  right  and  wrong,  of  reward  and  punishment,  with  a 
J  and  impressiveness  which  was  still  new  to  the  Grecian 
.d. 

[ore  surprising,  perhaps,  at  so  early  a  stage  of  moral 
ight,  is  the  catholicity  of  the  Delphian  god,  his  indulgence 
trds  ceremonial  diflferences  or  ceremonial  offences,  his 
tjnce  of  casuistical  problems  to  the  test  of  the  inward 
bness  of  the  heart.^  It  was  the  Pythian  Apollo  who 
ied  to  the  inquiry,  "How  best  are  we  to  worship  the  gods?" 
iie  philosophic  answer,  "  After  the  custom  of  your  country,"* 
who,  if  those  customs  varied,  would  only  bid  men  choose 
5  best."  It  was  Apollo  who  rebuked  the  pompous  sacrifice 
le  rich  Maguesian  by  declaring  his  preference  for  the  cake 
frankincense  which  the  pious  Achaean  offered  in  humble-i 
I  of  heart.*  It  was  Apollo  who  warned  the  Greeks  not  to| 
:e  superstition  an  excuse  for  cruelty,  who  testified,  by  hisi 
manding  interference,  his  compassion  for  human  infirmi-l 
for  the  irresistible  heaviness  of  sleep,*  for  the  thoughtless- 
1  of  childhood,*  for  the  bewilderment  of  the  whirling  brain.* 
yet  the  impression  which  the  Delphian  oracles  make  on 
modern  reader  will  depend  less  on  isolated  anecdotes  like 
«  than  on  something  of  the  style  and  temper  which  appears 
jcially  in  those  responses  which  Herodotus  has  preserved, — 
ething  of  that  delightful  mingling  of  7la^^;c^^  with  greatness. 


ee,  I5r  mstance,  the  story  of  the  young  man  and  the  brigands,  Ael.  Hiti, 

iiL  4.  3. 

Cen.  Mem.  iv.  3.  ff  re  yiip  Hvdla  vbfUfi  xoXewt  &¥<up€i  xoiowrat  elct^M  Ajr 
r.     The  Pythia  often  urged  the  maintenance  or  renewal  of  ancestral  rites. 
.  viii.  24,  etc. 
lieopomp.  Fr,  283 ;  of.  Sopater,   Prolegg.  in  Aristid.  Panath.  p.  740, 

fUH  xHds  Xlpwot,  K.T.X.  (Wolff,  de  Noviss.  p.  5  ;  Lob.  AgL  1006),  and 
)are  the  story  of  Poseidon  (Pint,  de  Prof,  in  Viri,  12),  who  first  re- 
:hed  Stilpon  in  a  dream  for  the  cheapness  of  his  offerings,  but  on  learning 
he  could  afford  nothing  better,  smiled,  and  promised  to  send  abundant 
ovies.  For  the  Delphian  god's  respect  for  honest  poverty,  see  Plin. 
iT.  vii.  47.  *  Evenius.     Herod,  ix.  93. 

'aus  viii.  23.     This  is  the  case  of  the  Arcadian  children  who  hung  the 
ess  in  play. 

^aus.  vi.  9  ;  Plut.  Romul.  28  (Cleomedes).    For  further  instances  of  the 
Ication  of  mercy,  see  Thuc.  iu  102  ;  Athen.  zi.  p.  604. 
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which  was  the  world's  irrecoverable  bloom.  What  scholar  has 
not  smiled  over  the  god's  answer^  to  the  colonists  who  had 
gone  to  a  barren  island  in  mistake  for  Libya,  and  came  back 
complaining  that  Libya  was  unfit  to  live  in  ?  He  told  them 
that  "  if  they  who  had  never  visited  the  sheep-bearing  Libya 
knew  it  better  than  he  who  Aorf,  he  greatly  admired  their 
cleverness."  Who  has  not  felt  the  majesty  of  the  lines  which 
usher  in  the  test-oracle  of  Croesus  with  the  lofty  assertion  of 
the  omniscience  of  heaven  ?  *  lines  which  deeply  impressed  the 
Greek  mind,  and  whose  graven  record,  two  thousand  years 
afterwards,  was  among  the  last  relics  which  were  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Delphi.* 

It  is  Herodotus,  if  any  one,  who  has  caught  for  us  the 
expression  on  the  living  face  of  Hellas.  It  is  Herodotus  whose 
pencil  has  perpetuated  that  flying  moment  of  young  uncon- 
sciousness when  evil  itself  seemed  as  if  it  could  leave  no  stain 
on  her  expanding  soul,  when  all  her  faults  were  reparable,  and 
all  her  wounds  benign,  when  we  can  still  feel  that  in  her 
upward  progress  all  these  and  more  might  be  forgiven  and 
pass  harmless  away — 

for  the  time 
Was  May-time,  and  as  yet  no  sin  was  dreamed. 

And  through  all  this  vivid  and  golden  scene  the  Pythian 
Apollo — "  tlie  god,"  as  he  is  termed  with  a  sort  of  familar  afiec- 
tion — is  the  never-failing  counsellor  and  friend.  His  pron- 
dence  is  all  the  divinity  which  the  growing  nation  needs.  His 
wisdom  is  not  inscrutable  and  absolute,  but  it  is  near  and  kind ; 
it  is  like  the  counsel  of  a  young  father  to  his  eager  boy.  To 
strip  the  oracles  from  Herodotus's  liistory  would  be  to  deprive 
it  of  its  deepest  unity  and  its  most  characteristic  charm. 


^  Herod,  iv.  157.  There  seems  some  analogy  between  this  story  and  the  Norse 
legend  of  second-sight,  which  narrates  how  *'  Mgimimd  shut  up  three  Finns 
in  a  hut  for  three  nights  that  they  might  visit  Iceland  and  inform  him  of  tbt: 
lie  of  the  country  where  he  was  to  settle.  Their  bodies  became  rigid,  they 
sent  their  souls  on  the  errand,  and  awakening  after  three  days,  they  gave  a 
description  of  the  VatnsdaeL" — Prim.  CuU.  i  396. 

*  Herod,  i.  47. 

'  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found  a  slab  of  marble  with 
the  couplet  dCda  t'  iyuj,  etc.,  inscribed  on  it.     See  Foucart,  p.  139. 
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And  in  that  culminating  struggle  with  the  barbarians,  when 
the  young  nation  rose,  as  it  were,  to  knightly  manhood  through 
one  great  ordeal,  how  moving — I  had  almost  said  how  human 
— ^was  the  attitude  of  the  god  !  We  may  wish,  indeed,  that  he 
had  taken  a  firmer  tone,  that  he  had  not  trembled  before  the 
oncoming  host,  nor  needed  men's  utmost  supplications  before 
he  would  give  a  word  of  hope.  But  this  is  a  later  view ;  it  is 
the  view  of  Oenomaus  and  Eusebius,  rather  than  of  Aeschylus 
or  Herodotus.^  To  the  contemporary  Greeks  it  seemed  no 
shame  nor  wonder  that  the  national  protector,  benignant  but 
not  omnipotent,  should  tremble  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
nation,  that  all  his  strength  should  scarcely  suflBce  for  a  conflict 
in  which  every  fibre  of  the  forces  of  Hellas  was  strained,  "  as 
though  men  fought  upon  the  earth  and  gods  in  upper  air." 

And  seldom  indeed  has  history  shown  a  scene  so  strangely 
dramatic,  never  has  poetry  entered  so  deeply  into  human  fates, 
as  in  that  council  at  Athens  *  when  the  question  of  absolute 
surrender  or  desperate  resistance  turned  on  the  interpretation 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  dark  utterance  of  the  god.  It  was 
an  epithet  which  saved  civilisation  ;  it  was  the  one  word  which 
blessed  the  famous  islet  instead  of  cursing  it  altogether,  which 
gave  courage  for  that  most  fateful  battle  which  the  world  has 
known — 


"  Thou,  holy  Salamis,  sons  of  men  shalt  slay, 
Or  on  earth's  scattering  or  ingathering  day." 

After  the  great  crisis  of  the  Persian  war  Apollo  is  at  rest.^ 
In  the  tragedians  he  has  risen  high  above  the  attitude  of  a 
struggling  tribal  god.  Worshippers  surround  him,  as  in  the 
lon^  in  the  spirit  of  glad  self -dedication  and  holy  service ;  his 
priestess  speaks  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Eumenides,  where 
the  settled  majesty  of  godliead  breathes  through  tlie  awful 
calm.  And  now,  more  magnificent  though  more  transitory  than 
the  poet's  song,  a  famous  symbolical  picture  embodies  for  the 

*  Herod.  viL^  139  seems  hardly  meant  to  blame  the  god,  though  it  praises 
the  Athenians  for  hoping  against  hope. 

«  Herod,  vii.  143. 

*  It  is  noticeable  that  the  god  three  times  defended  his  own  shrine, — 
against  Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  36),  Jason  of  Phcrae  (Xen.  Hell,  vi.  4),  Brennus 
(Fans.  X.  23). 
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remaining  generations  of  Greeks  the  culminant  conception  of 
the  religion  of  Apollo's  shrine. 

"  Not  all  the  treasures,"  as  Homer  has  it,  "  which  the  stone 
threshold  of  the  Far-darter  holds  safe  within"  would  now  be  so 
precious  to  us  as  the  power  of  looking  for  one  hour  on  the 
greatest  work  of  the  greatest  painter  of  antiquity,  the  picture 
by  Polygnotus  in  the  Hall  of  the  Cnidians  at  Delphi,  of  the 
descent  of  Odysseus  among  the  dead.^  For  as  it  was  with  the 
oracle  of  Teiresias  that  the  roll  of  responses  began,  so  it  is  the 
picture  of  that  same  scene  which  shows  us,  even  through  the 
meagre  description  of  Pausanias,  how  great  a  space  had  been 
traversed  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith  of  the  Hellenic 
faith.  "The  ethical  painter,"  as  Aristotle  calls  him,*  the 
man  on  whose  works  it  ennobled  a  city  to  gaze,  the  painter 
whose  figures  were  superior  to  nature  as  the  characters  of 
Homer  were  greater  than  the  greatness  of  men,  had  spent  on  this 
altar-piece,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  the  Hellenic  race  his  truest 
devotion  and  his  utmost  skill.  The  world  to  which  he  intro- 
duces us  is  Homer's  shadow-world,  but  it  reminds  us  also  of  a 
very  different  scene.  It  recalls  the  visions  of  that  Sacred  Field 
on  whose  walls  an  unknown  painter  has  set  down  with  so  start- 
ling a  reality  the  faith  of  medieval  Christendom  as  to  death 
and  the  hereafter. 

In  place  of  Death  with  her  vampire  aspect  and  wiry  wings, 
we  have  the  fiend  Eurynomus,  "  painted  of  the  blue-black 
colour  of  flesh-flies,"  and  battening  on  the  corpses  of  the  slain. 
In  place  of  the  kings  and  ladies,  who  tell  us  in  the  rude  Pisan 
epigi^aph  how 

Ischermo  di  savere  e  di  richezza 
Di  nobiltate  ancora  e  di  prodezza 
Vale  niente  ai  colpi  de  costei, — 

it  is  Theseus  and  Sisyphus  and  Eriphyle  who  teach  us  that 


^  For  this  picture  aee  Paus.  x.  28-31  ;  also  Welcker  {Kleine  Schriften), 
and  W.  W.  Lloyd  in  the  Classical  Museum,  who  both  give  Ricpenhausen's 
restoration.  While  differing  from  much  in  Welcker's  view  of  the  picture,  I  have 
followed  him  in  supposing  that  a  vase  figured  in  his  AUe  DenkmaleTf  vol.  iii. 
plate  29,  represents  at  any  rate  the  figure  and  expression  of  Polygnotus's 
Odysseus.  The  rest  of  my  description  can,  I  think,  be*  justified  from  Pausanias. 

«  At.  PoL  viii.  8 ;  Poet.  ii.  2. 
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might  and  wealth  and  wisdom  "  against  those  blows  are  of  no 
avail."  And  Tityus,  whose  scarce  imaginable  outrage  in  the 
Pythian  valley  upon  the  mother  of  Apollo  herself  carries  back 
his  crime  and  his  penalty  into  an  immeasurable  past, — Tityus 
lay  huge  and  prone  upon  the  pictured  field, — but  the  image  of 
him  (and  whether  this  were  by  chance  or  art  Pausanias  could 
not  say)  seemed  melting  into  cloud  and  nothingness  through 
the  infinity  of  his  woe.  But  there  also  were  heroes  and  heroines 
of  a  loftier  fate, — Memnon  and  Sarpedon,  Tyro  and  Penthesilea, 
in  attitudes  that  told  of  "  calm  pleasures  and  majestic  pains ; " 
— Achilles,  with  Patroclus  at  his  right  hand,  and  near 
Achilles  Protesilaus,  fit  mate  in  valour  and  in  constancy 
for  that  type  of  generous  friendship  and  passionate  woe. 
And  there  was  Odysseus,  still  a  breathing  man,  but  with 
no  trace  of  terror  in  his  earnest  and  solemn  gaze,  demand- 
ing from  Teiresias,  as  Dante  from  Virgil,  all  that  that  strange 
world  could  show;  while  near  him  a  woman's  figure  stood, 
his  mother  Anticleia,  waiting  to  call  to  him  in  those 
words  which  in  Homer's  song  seem  to  strike  at  once  to  the 
very  innermost  of  all  love  and  all  regret.  And  where  the 
medieval  painter  had  set  hermits  praying  as  the  type  of  souls 
made  safe  through  their  piety  and  their  knowledge  of  the  divine, 
the  Greek  had  told  the  same  parable  after  another  fashion.  For 
in  Polygnotus'  picture  it  was  Tellis  and  Cleoboia,  a  young  man 
and  a  maid,  who  were  crossing  Acheron  together  with  hearts  at 
peace ;  and  amid  all  those  legendary  heroes  these  figures  alone 
were  real  and  true,  and  of  a  youth  and  a  maiden  who  not  long 
since  had  passed  away,  and  they  were  at  peace  because  they 
had  themselves  been  initiated,  and  Cleoboia  had  taught  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter  to  her  people  and  her  father's  house. 
And  was  there,  we  may  ask,  in  that  great  company,  any  heathen 
form  which  we  may  liken,  however  distantly,  to  the  Figure 
who,  throned  among  the  clouds  on  the  glowing  Pisan  wall 
marshals  the  blessed  to  their  home  in  light  ?  Almost  in  the 
centre,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Polygnotus'  picture  was  introduced 
a  mysterious  personality  who  found  no  place  in  Homer's  poem, 
— a  name  round  which  had  grown  a  web  of  hopes  and  emotions 
which  no  hand  can  disentangle  now, — "The  minstrel  sire  of 
song,  Orpheus  the  well-beloved,  was  there." 
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It  may  be  that  the  myth  of  Orpheus  was  at  first  nothing  more 
than  another  version  of  the  world-old  story  of  the  Sun ;  that  his 
descent  and  resurrection  were  but  the  symbols  of  the  night  and 
the  day ;  that  Eurydice  was  but  an  emblem  of  the  lovely  rose- 
clouds  which  sink  back  from  his  touch  into  the  darkness  of 
evening  only  to  enfold  him  brightlier  in  the  dawn.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  name  of  Orpheus^  had  become  the  centre  of  the 
most  aspiring  and  the  deepest  thoughts  of  Greece;  the  lyre 
which  he  held,  the  willow-tree  on  which  in  the  picture  his 
hand  was  laid,  were  symbols  of  mystic  meaning,  and  he  himself 
was  the  type  of  the  man  "who  has  descended  and  ascended*' — 
who  walks  the  earth  with  a  heart  that  turns  continually  towards 
his  treasure  in  a  world  unseen. 

When  this  great  picture  was  painted,  the  sanctuary  and  the 
religion  of  Delphi  might  well  seem  indestructible  and  eternal 
But  the  name  of  Orpheus,  introduced  here  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  into  the  centre  of  the  Apolline  faith,  brings  with  it 
a  hint  of  that  spirit  of  mysticism  which  has  acted  as  a  solvent, 
— sometimes  more  powerful  even  than  criticism,  as  the  sun  in 
the  fable  of  Aesop  was  more  powerful  than  the  wind, — upon  the 
dogmas  of  every  religion  in  turn.  And  it  suggests  a  forward 
glance  to  an  oracle  given  at  Delphi  on  a  later  day,^  and  cited  by 
Porphyry  to  illustrate  the  necessary  evanescence  and  imperfec- 
tion of  whatsoever  image  of  spiritual  things  can  be  made  visible 
on  earth.  A  time  shall  come  when  even  Delphi's  mission  shall 
have  been  fulfilled ;  and  the  god  himself  has  predicted  without 
despair  the  destruction  of  his  holiest  shrine — 

**  Ay,  if  ye  bear  it,  if  ye  endure  to  know 
That  Delphi's  self  with  all  things  gone  must  go, 
Hear  with  strong  heart  the  unfaltering  song  divine 
Peal  from  the  laurelled  porch  and  shadowy  shrine. 
High  in  Jove^s  home  the  battling  winds  are  torn, 
From  battling  winds  the  bolts  of  Jove  are  bom  ; 
These  as  he  will  on  trees  and  towers  he  flings, 
And  quells  the  heart  of  lions  or  of  kings  ; 


*  See,  for  instance,  Maury,  Religions  de  la  Or6ce,  chap,  xviii.  Aelius  Lam- 
pridius  (Alex,  Sev.  Vita,  29)  says—** In  Larario  et  Apollonium  et  Christum, 
Abraham  et  Orpheum,  et  hujusmodi  deos  habebat." 

«  Eus.  Pr,  Ev,  vi.  3. 
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A  thousand  crags  those  flying  flames  confound, 
A  thousand  navies  in  the  deep  are  drowned. 
And  ocean's  roaring  billows,  cloven  apart, 
Bear  the  bright  death  to  Amphitrite's  heart. 
And  thus,  even  thus,  on  some  long-destined  day. 
Shall  Delphi's  beauty  shrivel  and  bum  away, — 
Shall  Delphi's  fame  and  fane  from  earth  expire 
At  that  bright  bidding  of  celestial  fire.' 


» 


The  niin  has  been  accomplished.  All  is  gone,  save  such  cyclopean 
walls  as  date  from  days  before  Apollo,  such  ineffaceable  memo- 
ries as  Nature  herself  has  kept  of  the  vanished  shrine.^  Only 
the  Corycian  cave  still  shows,  with  its  gleaming  stalagmites,  as 
though  the  nymphs  to  whom  it  was  hallowed  were  sleeping 
there  yet  in  stone ;  the  Phaedriades  or  Shining  Crags  still  flash 
the  sunlight  from  their  streams  that  scatter  into  air;  and 
dwellers  at  Castri  still  swear  that  they  have  heard  the  rushing 
Thyiades  keep  their  rout  upon  Parnassus*  brow. 


III. 

Even  while  Polygnotus  was  painting  the  Lesche  of  the 
Cnidians  at  Delphi  a  man  was  talking  in  the  Athenian  market- 
place, from  whose  powerful  individuality,  the  most  impressive 
which  Greece  had  ever  known,  were  destined  to  flow  streams 
of  influence  which  should  transform  every  department  of  belief 
and  thought.  In  tracing  the  history  of  oracles  we  shall  feel 
the  influence  of  Socrates  mainly  in  two  directions;  in  his 
assertion  of  a  personal  and  spiritual  relation  between  man  and  the 
unseen  world,  an  oracle  not  without  us  but  within ;  and  in  his 
origination  of  the  idea  of  science,  of  a  habit  of  mind  which  should 
refuse  to  accept  any  explanation  of  phenomena  which  failed  to 
confer  the  power  of  predicting  those  phenomena  or  producing 
them  anew.  We  shall  find  that,  instead  of  the  old  acceptance  of 
the  responses  as  heaven- sent  mysteries,  and  the  old  demands  for 
prophetic  knowledge  or  for  guidance  in  the  aflairs  of  life,  men  are 


*  See  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  Picturesque  Sketches  in  Greece  and  Turkey  for  a 
striking  description  of  Delphian  scenery.  Other  details  will  be  found  in 
Foucart,  pp.  113,  114;  and  of.  Pans.  x.  33. 
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more  and  more  concerned  with  the  questions :  How  can  oracles  be 
practically  produced  ?  and  what  relation  between  God  and  man 
do  they  imply  ?    But  first  of  all,  the  oracle  which  concerned 
Socrates  himself,  which  declared  him  to  be  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind, is  certainly  one  of  the  most  noticeable  ever  uttered  at 
Delphi     The  fact  that  the  man  on  whom  the  god  had  bestowed 
this  extreme  laudation,   a  laudation  paralleled   only  by    the 
mythical  words    addressed   to  Lycurgus,  should   a  few  years 
afterwards  have  been  put  to  death  for  impiety,  is  surely  one  of 
a  deeper  significance  than  has  been  often  observed.     It  forms 
an  overt  and  impressive  instance  of  that  divergence  between 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit, 
which  is  sure  to  occur  in  the  history  of  all  religions,  and  on  the 
manner  of  whose  settlement  the  destiny  of  each  religion  in  turn 
depends.     In  this  case  the  conditions  of  the  conflict  are  striking 
and  unusuaL^     Socrates  is  accused  of  failing  to  honour  the 
gods  of  the  State,  and  of  introducing  new  gods  under  the  name 
of  demons,  or  spirits,  as  we  must  translate  the  word,  since  the 
title  of  demon  has  acquired  in  the  mouths  of  the  Fathers  a  bad 
signification.     He  replies  that  he  dots  honour  the  gods  of  the 
State,  as  he  understands  them,  and  that  the  spirit  who  speaks 
with  him  is  an  agency  which  he  cannot  disavow. 

The  first  count  of  the  indictment  brings  into  prominence  an 
obvious  defect  in  the  Greek  religion,  the  absence  of  any 
inspired  text  to  which  the  orthodox  could  refer.  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  men  like  ourselves,  were  the  acknowledged  authors 
of  the  theology  of  Greece;  and  when  Homer  and  Hesiod 
were  respectfully  received,  but  interpreted  with  rationalising 
freedom,  it  was  hard  to  know  by  what  canons  to  judge  the 
interpreter.  The  second  count  opens  questions  which  go 
deeper  still.  It  was  indeed  true,  though  how  far  Anytus  and 
Meletus  perceived  it  we  cannot  now  know,  that  the  demon  of 
Socrates  indicated  a  recurrence  to  a  wholly  different  conception 
of  the  unseen  world,  a  conception  before  which  Zeus  and 
Apollo,  heaven-god  and  sun-god,  were  one  day  to  disappear. 
But  who,  except  Apollo    himself,  was  to  pronounce  on  such 

*  On  the  trial  of  Socrates  and  kindred  points  see,  besides  Plato  {Apoif 
Phaed,y  Evihyphr.)  and  Xenophon  (Jf«m.,  ApoL),  Diog.  Laert  ii.  40,  Died. 
Sic.  xiv.  37,  Plut.  de  genio  SocrcUis, 
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a  question?  It  was  he  who  was  for  the  Hellenic  race  the 
source  of  continuous  revelation;  his  utterances  were  a  sanc- 
tion or  a  condemnation  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  And 
in  this  debate  his  verdict  for  the  defendant  had  been  already 
given.  We  have  heard  of  Christian  theologians  who  are  "  more 
orthodox  than  the  Evangelists."  In  this  case  the  Athenian 
jurymen  showed  themselves  more  jealous  for  the  gods'  honour 
than  were  the  gods  themselves. 

To  us,  indeed,  Socrates  stands  as  the  example  of  the  truest 
religious  conservatism,  of  the  temper  of  mind  which  is  able 
to  cast  its  own  original  convictions  in  an  ancestral  mould, 
and  to  find  the  last  outcome  of  speculation  in  the  humility  of  a 
trustful  faith.  No  man,  as  is  well  known,  ever  professed  a  more 
childlike  confidence  in  the  Delphian  god  than  he,  and  many  a 
reader  through  many  a  century  has  been  moved  to  a  smile 
which  was  not  far  from  tears  at  his  account  of  his  own  mixture 
of  conscientious  belief  and  blank  bewilderment  when  the  infal- 
lible deity  pronounced  that  Socrates  was  the  wisest  of  mankind. 

A  spirit  balanced  like  that  of  Socrates  could  hardly  recur, 
and  the  impulse  given  to  philosophical  inquiry  was  certain  to 
lead  to  many  questionings  as  to  the  true  authority  of  the 
Delphic  precepts.  But  before  we  enter  upon  such  contro- 
versies, let  us  trace  through  some  further  phases  the  influence 
of  the  oracles  on  public  and  private  life. 

For  it  does  not  appear  that  Delphi  ceased  to  give  utter- 
ances on  the  public  affairs  of  Greece  so  long  as  Greece  had 
public  affairs  worthy  the  notice  of  a  god.  Oracles  occur, 
with  a  less  natural  look  than  when  we  met  them  in  Herodotus, 
inserted  as  a  kind  of  unearthly  evidence  in  the  speeches 
of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes.^  Hyperides  confidently  re- 
commends his  audience  to  check  the  account  which  a  mes- 
senger had  brought  of  an  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  by  despatching 
another  messenger  with  the  same  question  to  Delphi.*  Oracles, 
as  we  are  informed,  foretold  the  battle  of  Leuctra,*  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea,*  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander.*  Alex- 
ander himself  consulted  Zeus  Ammon  not  only  on  his  own 

^  t,g,  Dem.  Meid,  53  : — ry  ^^ufi  rwv  *k6rivaliav  6  toO  Aibt  (n^/uUrei,  etc. 

•  Hyper.  Buxen.  p.  8.  *  Paua.  ix.  14. 

*  Plut.  Dem.  19.  »  Diod.  xvii,  10. 
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parentage  but  as  to  the  sources  of  the  I^'ile,  and  an  ingenuous 
author  regrets  that,  instead  of  seeking  information  on  this 
purely  geographical  problem,  which  divided  with  Homer's 
birthplace  the  curiosity  of  antiquity,  Alexander  did  not 
employ  his  prestige  and  his  opportunities  to  get  the  questioD 
of  the  origin  of  evil  set  at  rest  for  ever.^  We  hear  of  oracles 
given  to  Epaminondas  *  to  the  orator  Callistratus,'  and  t<] 
Philip  of  Macedon.*  To  Cicero  the  god  gave  advice  which 
that  sensitive  statesman  would  have  done  well  to  follow, — io 
take  his  own  character  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  multitude 
as  his  guide  in  life.* 

Nero,  too,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  pleased 
him  by  telling  him  to  "beware  of  seventy-three,"*  for  he 
supposed  that  he  was  to  reign  till  he  reached  that  year.    The 
god,  however,  alluded  to  the  age  of  his  successor  Galba.    After- 
wards Nero, — grown  to  an  overweening  presumption  which 
could  brook  no  rival  worship,  and  become,  as  we  may  sar, 
Antapollo  as  well  as  Antichrist, — murdered  certain  men  and 
cast  them  into  the  cleft  of  Delphi,  thus  extinguishing  for  a 
time  the  oracular  power.^    Plutarch,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Nero's,   describes   in  several  essays   this   lowest   point  of 
oracular  fortunes.     Not  Delphi  alone,  but  the  great  majority 
of  Greek  oracles,  were  at  that  time  hushed,  a  silence  which 
Plutarch  ascribes  partly  to  the  tranquillity  and  depopulation 
of  Greece,  partly  to  a  casual  deficiency  of  Demons, — the  im- 
mauent  spirits  who  gave  inspiration  to  the  shrines,  but  who 
are  themselves  liable  to  change  of  circumstances,  or  even  to 
death.® 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  oracular  eclipse, 
it  was  of  no  long  dm-ation.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  seems  to 
have  been  restored  in  the  reign  of  Tmjan,  and  in  Hadrian's 

^  Max.  Tyr.  />/««.  25.  *  Paus.  viii.  11.  •  Lycurg.  Leocr.  160. 

*  Diod.  xvi.  91.  »  Plut.  Cic.  5.  •  Suet.  Nero,  38. 

'  Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  14.  Suetonius  and  Dio  Cassius  do  not  know  why  Kero 
destroyed  Delphi ;  but  some  such  view  as  that  given  in  the  text  seems  the 
only  conceivable  one. 

■  Plut.  de  De/tct,  orac.  11.  We  may  compare  the  way  in  which  Heliogabalos 
put  an  end  to  the  oracle  of  the  celestial  goddess  of  the  Carthaginians,  by 
insisting  on  marrying  her  statue,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  the  Moon  and 
he  was  the  Sun. — Uerodian,  v.  6. 
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^s  a  characteristic  story  shows  that  it  had  again  become  a 
itre  of  distant  inquirers.  The  main  preoccupation  of  that 
penal  scholar  was  the  determination  of  Homer's  birthplace, 
d  he  put  the  question  in  person  to  the  Pythian  priestess. 
le  question  had  naturally  been  asked  before,  and  an  old 
Jy,  purporting  to  have  been  given  to  Homer  himself,  had 
eady  been  engraved  on  Homer's  statue  in  the  sacred  pre- 
ict.  But  on  the  inquiry  of  the  sumptuous  emperor  the 
estess  changed  her  tone,  described  Homer  as  "  an  immortal 
en,"  and  very  handsomely  made  him  out  to  be  the  grandson 
;h  of  Nestor  and  of  Odysseus.^  It  was  Hadrian,  too,  who 
)pped  a  laurel-leaf  at  Antioch  into  Daphne's  stream,  and 
len  he  drew  it  out  there  was  writ  thereon  a  promise  of  his 
iperial  power.  He  choked  up  the  fountain,  that  no  man 
ight  draw  from  its  prophecy  such  a  hope  again.*  But 
idrian's  strangest  achievement  was  to  found  an  oracle  him- 
f.  The  worshippers  of  Antinous  at  Antinoe  were  taught  to 
pect  answers  from  the  deified  boy :  "  They  imagine,"  says  the 
)rnful  Origen,  "  that  there  breathes  from  Antinous  a  breath 
nne. 

For  some  time  after  Hadrian  we  hear  little  of  Delphi, 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  stories  of  oracles  of  varied  character 
me  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  Eoman  world.  The  bull  Apis, 
rampling  the  unshowered  grass  with  lowings  loud,"  refused 
od  from  the  hand  of  Germanicus,  and  thus  predicted  his 
^preaching  death.*  Germanicus,  too,  drew  the  same  dark 
esage  from  the  oracle  at  Colophon  of  the  Clarian  Apollo.* 
ad  few  oracular  answers  have  been  more  impressively  re- 
unted  than  that  which  was  given  to  Vespasian  by  the  god 
irmel,  upon  Carmel,  while  the  Eoman's  dreams  of  empire 
3re  still  hidden  in  his  heart.  "Whatsoever  it  be,  Vespasian, 
at  thou  preparest  now,  whether  to  build  a  house  or  to 
large  thy  fields,  or  to  get  thee  servants  for  thy  need,  there  is 

^  -  ■  ■  -  ■ 

'  Anth.  Pal.  xiv.  102  : — AyvtacToy  yH  ip^cis  ycperji  koL  xaTplSos  atrit 

dfjL^poirlov  Xtiprjpos,  etc. 
'  Sozomea,  Hist.  Eccl,  v.  19. 

^  Orig.  ad,  Ctls.  ap.  Wolff,  de  NovUs,  p.  43,  where  see  other  citationB. 
» Plin.  viii.  46. 
^  Tac.  Arm,  ii.  54. 
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given  unto  tbee  a  mighty  home,  and  £ 
multitude  of  men."  ^ 

The  same  strange  mingling  of  clas! 
vhich  the  name  of  Carmel  in  this  ci 
us  when  we  find  the  god  Bel  at  Apon 
whom  the  prophets  prophesied  and 
do  not  profit "  in  Jeremiah's  day, — am 
in  words  drawn  from  Homer's  song, 
struggling  Klacrinus  received  the  Bi{ 
trievahle  defeat :  * — 

"  Ah,  king  oatwom !  yoang  Wftmi 
And  iige  U  on  thee,  and  thoD  thj 

lu  the  private  oracles,  too,  of  these  p 
sometimes  a  touch  of  romance  whic 
human  emotion  there  has  been  in  g 
rapidly  hy ;  how  earnest  and  great  a  tl 
has  seemed  to  him,  which  to  ua  ia 
nnd  littleness  of  a  declining  age.  1 
j>athos  in  the  Pythiu's  message  to 
"  Do  as  thou  now  doest,  until  thou  re 
and  in  the  dream  which  caniu  te  the  ^ 
Graiutus'  shrine,*  und  bade  him  wril 
long  labour  Homer's  words — 

"  l!iit  )Iector  Zeua  took  forth  ar 
From  (lust,  .'uid  Ujing,  oud  Ui 

And  in  the  records  of  these  last  < 
notice  tlint  the  established  oracles,  the 
are  no  longtir  enough  to  satisfy  the  c 
upheaval  of  the  human  spirit  whieh  b 
of  falsehood  and  bo  much  of  truth, 


'  Tnc.  Hii-l.  ii.  7S.  Suploniu*,  VeKp.  5,  sjie 
M'eniB  tliftt  the  answer  was  given  after  a  siinj 

'  Dio  Cau.  Ixxviii.  40  ;  lloiu.  II.  viii.  1 
Mocrinnn  {u.  .1),  shows  inelilentally  that  under 
fur  the  Itimian  proconsul  of  AEricB  to  consult 

'  Kiu  (.'lirjEostom,  ntpl  ^iry^l,  p.  255. 
*Diu  Casaiua,  adfiu.;  Uom.  IL  xi.  1G3. 
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the  religion  of  Serapis,  the  religion  of  Christ,— questions  are 
asked  from  whatever  source,  glimpses  are  sought  through 
whatsoever  in  nature  has  been  deemed  transparent  to  the 
influences  of  an  encompassing  Power.  It  was  in  this  age^ 
that  at  Hierapolis  the  "  clear  round  stone  of  the  onyx  kind," 
which  Damascius  describes,  showed  in  its  mirroring  depths 
letters  which  changed  and  came,  or  sometimes  emitted  that 
"thin  and  thrilling  sound," ^  which  was  interpreted  into  the 
message  of  a  slowly-uttering  Power.  It  was  in  this  age  that 
Chosroes  drew  his  divinations  from  the  flickering  of  an  eternal 
lire.^  It  was  in  this  age  that  the  luminous  meteor  would  fall 
from  the  temple  of  Uranian  Venus  upon  Lebanon  into  her 
sacred  lake  beneath,  and  declare  her  presence  and  promise  her 
consenting  grace.*  It  was  in  this  age  that  sealed  letters  con- 
taining numbered  questions  were  sent  to  the  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Hierapolis,  and  answers  were  returned  in  order,  while  the 
seals  remained  still  intact.^  It  was  in  this  age  that  the  famous 
oracle  which  predicted  the  death  of  Valens  was  obtained  by 
certain  men  who  sat  round  a  table  and  noted  letters  of  the 
alphabet  which  were  spelt  out  for  them  by  some  automatic 
agency  after  a  fashion  which  from  the  description  of  Ammianus 
we  cannot  precisely  determine.®  This  oracle,  construed  into  a 
menace  against  a  Christian  Emperor,  gave  rise  to  a  persecution 
of  paganism  of  so  severe  a  character  that,  inasmuch  as  philoso- 
phers were  believed  especially  to  affect  the  forbidden  practice, 
the  very  repute  or  aspect  of  a  philosopher,  as  Sozomen  tells  us,^ 

*  The  following  examples  of  later  oracles  are  not  precisely  synchronous. 
They  illustrate  the  character  of  a  long  period,  and  the  date  at  which  we 
happen  to  hear  of  each  has  depended  largely  on  accident. 

*  Damasc.  ap.  Phot.  348,  t^v^v  \^wtov  cvplafxaTos,     See  also  Pans.  vii.  21. 

'  Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  ii.  24.  The  practice  of  divining  from  sacrificial  flame 
or  smoke  was  of  course  an  old  one,  though  rarely  connected  with  any  regular 
seat  of  oracle.  Cf.  Herod,  viii.  134.  The  trvpeioy  in  the  x^P^^^  'Adiap^iydyup 
which  Chosroes  consulted  was  a  fire  worshipped  in  itself,  and  sought  for 
oracular  purposes. 

*  Zcsimus,  Ann,  i.  57. 

*  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  23.  Fontenelle's  criticism  (Higtoire  des  Oracles)  on  the 
answer  given  to  Trajan  is  worth  reading  along  with  the  passage  of  Macrobius 
as  an  example  of  Voltairian  mockery,  equally  convincing  and  unjust.  Cf. 
Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  7  for  a  variety  of  this  form  of  response. 

^  Amm.  MarcclL  xxix.  2,  and  xxxi.  1. 
'  Sozomen.  vi.  35. 
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was  eaough  to  bring  a  man  under  thf 
tlieol<^cal  rancour  will  the  less  sur] 
some  modem  criticism  that  St. 
pseudonym  of  Simon  Ma^us,  had  i 
the  hands  of  a  polemical  Father,  of  i 
house  to  move  without  contact,  in 
wiU.^ 

finally,  to  conclude  this  etiange 
may  by  many  minds  be  considered 
was  in  this  ^e  that,  at  the  Nympha< 
an  Ignis  Fatuus  *  gave  by  its  wavii 
the  responses  which  a  credulous  p 
this  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  with  uaexpc 
answer  questions  which  bad  to  do  w 

Further  examples  are  not  needec 
statement  of  Tertullian  and  others  tt 
still  "  crowded  with  oracles  "  in  the 
We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  and 
post-Socratic  philosophers  regarded 
to  ordinary  notions  of  enligbtenmeal 

Plato's  theory  of  inspiration  is  t< 
discussion  here.  It  must  be  enough  1 
scorned  to  him  to  constitute  but  a 
oH'erod  liy  God  to  man,  lie  yet  mi 
utility,  aud  appeared  to  asaunie  theii 
the  oraclos  of  the  Delphian  god  w 
autliovity,  and  to  be  as  frequently  cc 
I^ceducuiou,  and  the  express  deci: 


'  P»cU(li>-CIi:iaonB,  Homil.  ii,  32.  638,  t4 
fifva  TpAi  viTipfSlvji  p\i-*ia9<u  Haul.  Cf.  B( 
CU". 

■  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doabtthat  v 
llainc  which  l>lo  CasiiuB  (xli.  4S)  describes: 
iToiltK  KOX  U  H"  ^£<i'/«T<u.  etc.  Maury'6 
ilitferent.    The  flnctnationB  of  the  flame  o 

*  Tertullian,  lU  Animn,\%:  Nam  et onculii 
Cf.  riin.  tlU.  Kal.  viii.  29:  Nee  non  et  hodie 
petitur.  Pliny's  oracuUr  remedy  for  hydro] 
luactipu'sl. 
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I  in  matters  of  practical^  as  well  as  of  ceremonial^ 

5totle,  who  possessed, — and  no  man  had  a  better  right  to 
eligion  all  his  own,  and  to  which  he  never  converted 
jT,  delivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  oracular  dreams 
I  his  sagacious  ambiguity.  "  It  is  neither  easy,"  he  said, 
pise  such  things,  nor  yet  to  believe  them/'^ 

schools  of  philosophy  which  were  dominant  in  Greece 
le  death  of  Aristotle  occupied  themselves  only  in  a 
jy  way  with  the  question  of  oracles.  The  Stoics  and 
lies  were  disposed  to  uphold  their  validity  on  conserva- 
inciples,  utilising  them  as  the  most  moral  part  of  the 
2d,  the  point  from  which  its  junction  with  philosophy 
fit  easily  made.  Cicero's  treatise  on  divination  contains 
lary  of  the  conservative  view,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
•atippus  and  other  Peripatetics  disavowed  the  grosser 
)f  divination,  and  believed  only  in  dreams  and  in  the 
ces  of  inspired  frenzy.* 

cureans  and  Cynics,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  no  such  need 
iitaining  connection  with  the  ancient  orthodoxy,  and 
.  free  play  to  their  wit  in  dealing  with  the  oracular 
n,  or  even  considered  it  as  a  duty  to  disembarrass  man- 
•  this  among  other  superstitions.  The  sceptic  Lucian  is 
\  of  too  purely  mocking  a  temper  to  allow  us  to  ascribe 
nuch  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the  amusing  burlesques  ^ 
h  he  depicts  the  difficulty  which  Apollo  feels  in  com- 
his  official  hexameters,  or  his  annoyance  at  being  obliged 
ry  to  his  post  of  inspiration  whenever  the  priestess 

"to  chew  the  bay-leaf  and  drink  of  the  sacred  spring."* 

,  vi.  914.  •  Ltgt6,  v.  428  ;  Epimmis,  362. 

Hv.  per  Som.  i  1.     He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  dreams,  though  not 
0,  may  be  daifioyia, 
He  de  Div.  i.  3. 

tr  Tragoedita;  Bis  Accuaaius,  etc  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that 
&ng  treatment  of  oracles  does  not  now  appear  for  the  first  time.  The 
in  Aristophanes  hit  off  the  pompous  oraciilar  obscurity  as  happily  as 
A  recent  German  writer,  on  the  other  hand  (Hoffmann,  Orakelwesen), 
B,  by  precept  and  example,  that  no  style  can  be  more  appropriate  to 
>pica. 

iccusatus,  2.  I  may  remark  that  although  narcotics  are  often  used 
ce  abnormal  utterance  (Lane's  JCgyptiaMf  ii.  33;  Mauzy,  ii.  479), 
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The  indignation  of  Oenomaus,  a  cynic  of  Hadrian's  a^, 
is  of  a  more  genuine  character,  and  there  is  much  saicasdc 
himiour  in  his  account  of  his  own  visit  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Colophon ;  how  the  first  response  which  he  obtained  might 
have  been  taken  at  random  from  a  book  of  elegant  extracto, 
and  had  also,  to  his  great  disgust,  been  delivered  in  the  self- 
same words  to  a  commercial  traveller  immediately  before  him; 
how,  to  his  second  question,  "Who  will  teach  me  wisdom?" 
the  god  returned  an  answer  of  almost  meaningless  imbecility  ; 
and  how,  when  he  finally  asked,  "  Where  shall  I  go  now  ?"  the 
god  told  him,  "  to  draw  a  long  bow  and  knock  over  untold 
green-feeding  ganders."  ^    "  And  who  in  the  world,"  exclaims 
the  indignant  philosopher,  "will  tell  me  what  these  untold 
ganders  may  mean  ? " 

Anecdotes  like  this  may  seem  to  warn  us  that  our  subject 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  And  to  students  of  these  declining  schools 
of  Greek  philosophy,  it  may  well  appear  that  the  Greek  spirit 
had  burnt  itself  out ;  that  all  creeds  and  all  speculations  weie 
being  enfeebled  into  an  eclecticism  or  a  scepticism,  both  of  them 
equally  shallow  and  unreal.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  It  was , 
dastined  that  ever)'  seed  which  the  great  age  of  Greece  had 
planted  should  germinate  and  grow ;  and  a  school  was  now  to 
arise  which  should  take  hold,  as  it  were,  of  the  universe  by  a 
forgotten  clew,  and  should  give  fuller  meaning  and  wider 
acceptance  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  though  hitherto 
least  noticed,  utterances  of  earlier  men.  We  must  go  back  as 
far  as  Hesiod  to  understand  the  Neoplatonists. 

For  it  is  in  Hesiod's  celebrated  story  of  the  Ages  of  the 
World*  that  we  find  the  first  Greek  conception,  obscure 
though  its  details  be, — of  a  hierarchy  of  spiritual  beings  who  fill 

this  mastication  of  a  laurel-leaf  or  bay-leaf  cannot  be  considered  as  more  th»n 
a  synilxilical  survival  of  such  a  practice.  The  drinking  of  water  (Iambi,  i^l^- 
Act).  72  ;  Anacreon  xiii.),  or  even  of  blood  (Pans.  ii.  24),  wonld  be  equally  "J" 
operative  for  this  purpose  ;  and  though  Pliny  says  that  the  water  in  k^^^ 
cave  at  Colophon  shortened  the  drinker  s  life  {H'\»t.  Nat,  ii  106),  i^  is  diifical' 
to  imagine  what  natural  salt  could  produce  haUucination. 
>  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  v.  23— 

ix  TaMv<rrp6<f>oio  Xaaj  <r<f>€pd6yifi  UU  At^rip 
X^f'as  iyapi^cip  fioXdtffiy,  dUnr^roi/T,  xoiti^pous, 
•  He*!.  Opp,  109  sqq. 
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lie  unseen  world,  and  can  discern  and  influence  our  own.  The 
jouls  of  heroes,  he  says,  become  happy  spirits  who  dwell  aloof 
from  our  sorrow ;  the  souls  of  men  of  the  golden  age  become 
good  and  guardian  spirits,  who  flit  over  the  earth  and  watch 
the  just  and  unjust  deeds  of  men ;  and  the  souls  of  men  of 
the  silver  age  become  an  inferior  class  of  spirits,  themselves 
mortal,  yet  deserving  honour  from  mankind.^  The  same  strain 
)f  thought  appears  in  Thales,  who  defines  demons  as  spiritual 
existences,  heroes,  as  the  souls  of  men  separated  from  the  body.^ 
Pythagoras  held  much  the  same  view,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  believed  that  in  a  certain  sense  these  spirits  were 
[)ccasionally  to  be  seen  or  felt.*  Heraclitus  held  "that  all 
things  were  full  of  souls  and  spirits,"*  and  Empedocles  has 
described  in  lines  of  startling  power  ^  the  wanderings  through 
the  universe  of  a  lost  and  homeless  soul.  Lastly,  Plato,  in  the 
Epinomis^  brings  these  theories  into  direct  connection  with 
)ur  subject  by  asserting  that  some  of  these  spirits  can  read  the 
uinds  of  living  men,  and  are  still  liable  to  be  grieved  by  our 
yrong-doing,^  while  many  of  them  appear  to  us  in  sleep  by 
dsions,  and  are  made  known  by  voices  and  oracles,  in  our  health 
>r  sickness,  and  are  about  us  at  our  dying  hour.  Some  are  even 
risible  occasionally  in  waking  reality,  and  then  again  disappear, 
md  cause  perplexity  by  their  obscure  self-manifestation.® 
Opinions    like  these,  existing  in   a  corner  of   the   vast 

^  It  Ib  uncertain  where  Hesiod  places  the  abode  of  this  class  of  spirits ;  the 
UBS.    read  ixixOovtoi,   Gaisford   (with  Tzetzes)  and  Wolff,  de  Daenumibus, 

•  Athenag.  Ugat,  pro  CliriHo,  21 ;  cf.  Pint,  de  Plac.  Phil,  i.  8. 

•  Porph.  vU,  Pyth.  384 ;  reff.  ap.  Wolff.  For  obsession,  see  Psendo- 
Zaleucns,  ap.  Stob.  Fhr,  xliv.  20. 

•  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  6.  »  Pint,  de  Iside,  26, 

•  I  believe,  with  Grote,  etc.,  that  the  B^pinomM  is  Plato's ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
^neraUy  accepted  as  such  in  antiquity,  which  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose. 

^  Eipinomis,  361.  fi€Tix''>^T^  ^  ippow^aeus  Oav/jLoariii,  dre  yivovt  iwra 
liffAadovt  re  koX  fiMi/jfiOfoSf  yvyv  (i)CK€iy  fikv  ^CfiTcurof  r^  ij fieri  pay  ai>rd  dioMouw 
Kiyuficp,  Kol  rov  re  KoKhv  iffiQi^  xai  A,yadb»  AfM  Bav/xturrun  daxd^effOai  xal  rb» 
a^dpa  KOKhv  fuceiVf  Are  \&irrjs  furixo^^'^o,  iiSrjf  /c.t.X. 

•  Kol  rovr*  eXvcu  r&rc  fiiv  bpibfievov  6.\koT€  W  diroKpv^kw  &d7Jkov  yiyv6fJL€P0P, 
SaOfia  /car*  dfwdpdy  Byj/uf  Taprxoiiepov,  The  precise  meaning  of  dfwdpd  6}//u  is 
not  clear  without  further  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  which  Plato  had  in 
his  mind.  Comp.  the  dXafixrj  xcd  dfivipdy  jxiy^yy  &ar€p  dpoBvfilcurw,  which  is  all 
that  reincarnated  demons  can  look  for  (Plut.  de  Defed,  10). 
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structure  of  Platonic  thought,  passed,  as  it  seems,  for  centvn« 
with  little  notice.     Almost  as  unnoticed  was  the  giaidi 
development  of  the  creed  known  as  Orphic,  which  seems  to 
have  begun  with  making  itself  master  of  the  ancient  myste- 
ries, and  only  slowly  spread  through  the  profane  world  its 
doctrine  that  this  life  is  a  purgation,  that  this  body  is  a 
sepidchre,^  and  that  the  Divinity,  who  surrounds  us  like  an 
ocean,  is  the  hope  and  home  of  the  souL     But  a  time  came 
when,  under  the  impulse  of  a  great  religious  movement,  these 
currents  of  belief,  which  had  so  long  run  undeiground,  broke 
into  sight  again  in  an  unlooked-for  direction.    These  tenets, 
and  many  more,  were  dwelt  upon  and  expanded  with  new 
conviction  by  that  remarkable  series  of  men  who  furnish  to 
the  history  of  Greek  thought  so  singular  a  concluding  chapter. 
And  no  part,  perhaps,  of  the  Neoplatonic  system  shows  more 
clearly  than  their  treatment  of  oracles  how  profound  a  change 
the  Greek  religion  has  undergone  beneath  all  its  apparent  con- 
tinuity.    It  so  happens  that  the  Neoplatonic  philosopher  who 
has  written  most  on  our  present  subject,  was  also  a  man  whose 
spiritual  history  affords  a  striking,  perhaps  an  unique,  epitome 
of  the  several  stages  through  which  the  faith  of  Greece  had  up 
to  that  time  passed.     A  Syrian  of  noble  descent,-  powerfiil 
intelligence,  and  upriglit  character.  Porphyry  brought  to  the 
study   of  tlio   Greek    religion    little    that  was    distinctively 
Semitic,  unless  we  so  term  the  ardour  of  his  religious  impulses, 
and  his  profound  conviction  that  the  one  thing  needful  for 
man  lay  in  the  truest  knowledge  attainable  as  to  his  relation 
to  the  divine.     Educated  by  Longinus,  the  last  representative 
of  expiring  classicism,  the  Syrian  youth  absorbed  aU,  and  pro- 
bably more  than  all,  his  master's  faith.     Homer  became  to 
him  what  the  Bible  was  to  Luther ;  and  he  spent  some  years 
in    producing  the  most    perfect  edition    of    the    Iliad    and 


^  See,  for  inBtance,  Plato,  Cmi,  264.  hoKovci.  iUptoi  fwi  fiaXiara  $4ff^eu  oi 
dfi^'0fxp4a  ToiTo  t6  Svotui  {ffiafia  quari  a^fia)  tin  Uxiff  SiSoi^infs  r%  yf^vxrp  i^r  ^ 
i¥€Ka  di5uj<rif  k.t.X. 

*G.  Wolff,  Forjth,  de  Phil,  etc,  has  coUected  a  mass  of   authorities  on 
Porphyry's  life,  and  has  ably  discussed  the  sequence  of  his  writings.    Bnt 
beyond  this  tract  I  have  found  hardly  anything  written  on  this  part  of  my 
subject, — on  which  I  have  dwelt  the  more  fuUy,   inasmuch   as  it  doa^ 
hitherto  to  have  attracted  so  little  attention  from  tcholan. 
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Odyssey  which  had  yet  appeared,  in  order  that  no  fragment 
of  the  inspired  text  might  fail  to  render  its  full  meaning. 
But,  as  it  seems^  in  the  performance  of  this  task,  his 
fiuth  received  the  same  shock  which  had  been  fatal  to 
the  early  piety  of  Greece.  The  behaviour  of  the  gods  in 
Homer  was  too  bad  to  be  condoned.  He  discerned,  what  is 
probably  the  truth,  that  there  must  be  some  explanation  of  these 
enormities  which  is  not  visible  on  the  surface,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  some  profound  mistake  could  claim  acceptance  for 
such  legends  as  those  of  Zeus  and  Kronos,  of  Kronos  and 
Uranus,  amid  so  much  else  that  is  majestic  and  pure.^  Many 
philologists  would  answer  now  that  the  mistake,  the  disease 
of  language,  lay  in  the  expression  in  terms  of  human  appetite 
and  passion  of  the  impersonal  sequences  of  the  great  phenomena 
of  Nature ;  that  the  most  monstrous  tales  of  mythology  mean 
nothing  worse  or  more  surprising  than  that  day  follows  night, 
and  night  again  succeeds  to  day.  To  Porphyry  such  explana- 
tions were  of  course  impossible.  In  default  of  Sanskrit  he 
betook  himself  to  allegory.  The  truth  which  must  be  some- 
where in  Homer,  but  which  plainly  was  not  in  the  natural 
sense  of  the  words,  must  therefore  be  discoverable  in  a  non- 
natural  sense.  The  cave  of  the  nymphs,  for  instance,  which 
Homer  describes  as  in  Ithaca,  is  not  in  Ithaca.  Homer  must, 
therefore,  have  meant  by  the  cave  something  quite  other  than 
a  cave ;  must  have  meant,  in  fact,  to  signify  by  its  inside  the 
temporary,  by  its  outside  the  eternal  world.  But  this  stage  in 
Porphyry's  development  was  not  of  long  duration.  As  his 
conscience  had  revolted  from  Homer  taken  literally,  so  his 
intelligence  revolted  from  such  a  fashion  of  interpretation  as 
this.  But  yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  abandon  the  Greek 
religion.  That  religion,  he  thought,  must  possess  some  autho- 
rity, some  sacred  book,  some  standard  of  faith,  capable  of  being 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  philosophy  which,  equally  with 
the  religion  itself,  was  the  tradition  and  inheritance  of  the  race. 
And  such  a  rule  of  faith,  if  to  be  found  anywhere,  must  be 
found  in  the  direct  communications  of  the  gods  to  men.    Scat- 

^  The  impossibility  of  extncting  a  spiritaal  religion  from  Homer  is  charac- 
teristically expressed  by  Produs  {ad,  Tim,  20),  who  calls  Homer  drd^et^  re 
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tered  and  fragmentary  though  these  weie,  it  most  be  possible 
to  extract  from  them  a  consistent  system.^  This  is  what  he 
endeaTonred  to  do  in  his  work,  ^  On  tiie  Philosophy  to  be  drawn 
from  Oracles/'  a  book  of  which  large  fragments  remain  to  ns 
imbedded  in  Eusebius's  treatise  ''On  the  Preparation  for  the 
Gospel." 

Perhaps  the  best  guarantee  of  the  good  faith  in  which 
Porphyry  undertook  this  task  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  afterwards 
recognised  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful  He  acknowledged, 
in  terms  on  which  his  antagonist  Eusebius  has  gladly  seized, 
that  the  mystery  as  to  the  authors  of  the  responses  was  too 
profound,  the  responses  themselves  were  too  unsatisfactory,  to 
admit  of  the  construction  from  them  of  a  definite  and  lofty 
faith.  Tet  there  is  one  point  on  which,  though  his  inferences 
undergo  much  modification,  his  testimony  remains  practically 
the  same.^  This  testimony,  based,  as  he  implies  and  lus 
biographers  assert,  on  personal  experience.«i8  mainly  concerned 
with  the  phenomena  of  possession  or  inspiration  by  an  unseen 
power.  These  phenomena,  so  deeply  involved  in  the  conception 
of  oracles,  and  which  we  must  now  discuss,  are  familiar  to  the 
ethnologist  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe.  The  savage, 
readily  investing  any  unusual  or  striking  object  in  nature  with 
a  spirit  of  its  own,  is  likely  to  suppose  further  that  a  spirit's 
temporary  presence  may  be  the  cause  of  any  unusual  act  or 
condition  of  a  human  being.  Even  so  slight  an  abnormality  as 
the  act  of  sneezing  has  generally  been  held  to  indicate  the 
operation  or  the  invasion  of  a  god.  And  when  we  come  to 
graver  departures  from  ordinary  wellbeing — nightmare,  con- 
sumption, epilepsy,  or  madness — the  notion  that  a  disease-spirit 
has  entered  the  sufferer  becomes  more  and  more  obvious, 
liavings  which  possess  no  applicability  to  surrounding  facts 
are  naturally  held  to  be  the  utterances  of  some  remote  inteUi- 

*  <!«  Av  ^/c  fiovov  pcpaiov  tAj  iXirlSas  tov  crw^^cu  dpv6fJL€yos  (Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  iv.  6) 
is  the  strong  expression  which  Porphyry  gives  to  his  sense  of  the  importance  of 
this  inquiry. 

*  There  is  one  sentence  in  the  epistle  to  Anebo  which  would  suggest  a  con- 
trary view,  but  the  later  De  Abaiinentia,  etc.,  seem  to  me  to  justify  the 
statement  in  the  text. 

'  See,  for  instance,  Eus.  Pr,  Ev,  iv.  6  :  fid\i(rra  yiip  i/>iKoff6^Haif  o5rot  ruv  Koi' 
i}fMLi  8oK€T  Kal  8cUfu>ffi  xal  oU  ^(ri  Bcois  ufuXffKipai, 
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gence.  Such  ravings,  when  they  have  once  become  an  object 
of  reverence,  may  be  artificially  reproduced  by  drugs  or  other 
stimuli,  and  we  may  thus  arrive  at  the  belief  in  inspiration  by 
an  easy  road.^ 

There  are  traces  in  Greece  of  something  of  this  reverence 
for  disease,  but  they  are  faint  and  few ;  and  the  Greek  ideal  of 
soundness  in  mind  and  body,  the  Greek  reverence  for  beauty 
and  strength,  seem  to  have  characterised  the  race  from  a  very 
early  period.     It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  first  tradition  of 

'*  Blind  Thamyris  and  bUnd  Mseonides, 
And  Teiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old/* 

may  have  represented  a  primitive  idea  that  the  "  celestial  light 
shone  inward"  when  the  orbs  of  vision  were  darkened.    But  the 
legends  which  have  reached  us  scarcely  connect  Homer's  blind- 
ness with  his  song,  and  ascribe  the  three  prophets'  loss  of  sight  to 
their  own  vanity  or  imprudence.     In  nymph-possession,  which, 
in  spite  of  Pausanias's  statement,  is  perhaps  an  older  pheno- 
menon than  Apolline  possession,  we  find  delirium  honoured, 
l)ut  it  is  a  delirium  proceeding  rather  from  the  inhalation  of 
noxious  vapours  than  from  actual  disease.^    And  in  the  choice 
of  the  Pythian  priestess — while  we  find  that  care  is  taken  that 
no  complication  shall  be  introduced  into  the  process  of  oracular 
inquiry  by  her  youth  or  good  looks,^ — there  is  little  evidence 
to  show  that  any  preference  was  given  to  epileptics.*    Still  less 


*  On  tliis  subject  see  Prim,  Cult,  chap.  xiv.  ;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CiviUsa- 
tioUf  pp.  252-5,  etc.  The  Homeric  phi^se  irrvyepbs  d^  oi  ixp^^  dalfjuav  {Od.  v. 
396)  seems  to  be  the  Greek  expression  which  comes  nearest  to  the  doctrine  of 
disease-spirits. 

*  See  Maury,  ii.  475.  Nymph-oracles  were  especially  common  in  Boeotia, 
where  there  were  many  caves  and  springs. — Paus.  ix.  2,  etc.  The  passage 
from  Hippocrates,  De  Morho  Sacro,  cited  by  Maury,  ii.  470,  is  interesting  from 
its  precise  parallelism  with  savage  beliefs,  but  cannot  be  pressed  as  an  autho- 
rity for  primitive  tradition. 

»  Diod.  Sic.  xvi  27. 

*  Maury  (ii.  614)  cites  Plut.  de  Dtftd,  wac,  46,  and  SchoL  Ar,  PhU.  39,  in  de- 
fence of  the  view  that  a  hysterical  subject  was  chosen  as  Pythia.  But  Plutarch 
expressly  says  {de  Drfect,  50)  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Pythia  should  be 
free  from  perturbation  when  caUed  on  to  prophesy,  and  the  Scholion  on  Aristo- 
phanes is  equally  indecent  and  unphysiologicaL  Moreover,  Plutarch  speaks 
of  the  custom  of  pouring  cold  water  over  the  priestess  in  order  to  ascertain  by 
her  healthy  way  of  shuddering  tha£  she  was  sound  in  body  and  mind.    This 
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can  we  trace  any  such  reason  of  choice  in  other  oracular 
sanctuaries.  We  find  here,  in  fact,  the  same  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  principle  of  selection  of  the  god's  mouthpiece 
in  other  shahmanistic  countries,  where  the  medicine-man 
or  angekok  is  sometimes  described  as  haggard  and  nervous, 
sometimes  as  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  his  less  gifted 
neighbours. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  find  in  Greece  much  trace  of 
that  other  kind  of  possession  of  which  the  Hebrew  prophets 
are  our  great  example,  where  a  peculiar  loftiness  of  mind  and 
character  seem  to  point  the  prophet  out  as  a  fitting  exponent 
of  the  will  of  heaven,  and  a  sudden  impulse  gives  vent  in  words, 
almost  unconscious,  to  thoughts  which  seem  no  less  than  divine. 
The  majestic  picture  of  Amphiaraus  in  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  the  tragic  personality  of  Cassandra  in  the  Agamenmon, 
are  the  nearest  parallels  which  Greece  offers  to  an  Elijah  or 
a  Jeremiah.  These,  however,  are  mythical  characters ;  and  so 
little  was  the  gift  of  prophecy  associated  with  moral  greatness 
in  later  days,  that  while  Plato  attributes  it  to  the  action  of  the 
divinity,  Aristotle  feels  at  liberty  to  refer  it  to  bile.^ 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  some  systematic  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  had  reached  us  from  classical  times.  But 
none  seems  to  have  been  composed,  at  any  rate  none  has  come 
down  to  us,  till  Plutarch's  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
general  cessation  of  oracles  in  his  age.*  Plutarch's  temper  is 
conservative  and  orthodox,  but  we  find,  nevertheless,  that  he 
has  begun  to  doubt  whether  Apollo  is  in  every  case  the  inspir- 
ing spirit.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  sometimes  this  is 
plainly  not  the  case,  as  in  one  instance  where  the  Pythia, 
forced  to  prophesy  while  under  the  possession  of  a  dumb  and 
evil  spirit,  went  into  convulsions  and  soon  afterwards  died. 

same  test  was  applied  to  goats,  etc.,  when  about  to  be  sacrificed.  There  is  no 
doubt  evidence  (cf.  Maury,  ii.  461)  that  the  faculty  of  divination  was  sup- 
posed to  be  hereditary  in  certain  families  (perhaps  even  in  certain  localities, 
Herod,  i.  78),  but  I  cannot  find  that  members  of  such  families  were  sought  for 
as  priests  in  oracular  seats. 

*  Plat.  Ion.  5. — Ar.  Prohl.  xxx. — I  cannot  dwell  here  on  Plat.  Pkaedr.  153, 
and  similar  passages,  which  suggest  a  theory  of  inspiration  which  would  carry 
us  far  beyond  the  present  topic. 

*  Plut  de  DrfecL  orac;  de  Pyth, ;  de  EI  apud  Delphoa, 
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And  he  recurs  to  a  doctrine,  rendered  orthodox,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  by  its  appearance  in  Hesiod,  but  little  dwelt  on 
Id  classical  times,  a  doctrine  which  peoples  the  invisible  world 
with  a  hierarchy  of  spirits  of  differing  character  and  power. 
These  spirits,  he  believes,  give  oracles,  whose  character  therefore 
varies  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  inspiring  spirit ; 
and  of  this  it  is  hard  to  judge  except  inferentiaUy,  since  spirits 
are  apt  to  assume  the  names  of  gods  on  whom  they  in  some 
way  depend,  though  they  may  by  no  means  resemble  them  in 
character  or  power.  Nay,  spirits  are  not  necessarily  immortal, 
and  the  death  of  a  resident  spirit  may  have  the  effect  of  closing 
an  oracular  shrine.  The  death  of  Pan  himself  was  announced 
by  a  flying  voice  to  Thamus,  a  sailor,  "  about  the  isles 
Echinades ; "  he  was  told  to  tell  it  at  Palodes,  and  when  the 
ship  reached  Palodes  there  was  a  dead  calm.  He  cried  out 
that  Pan  was  dead,  and  there  was  a  wailing  in  all  the  air.^ 

In  Plutarch,  too,  we  perceive  a  growing  disposition  to  dwell 
on  a  class  of  manifestations  of  which  we  have  heard  little  since 
Homer's  time, — evocations  of  the  visible  spirits  of  the  dead.* 
Certain  places,  it  seems,  were  consecrated  by  immemorial 
belief  to  this  solemn  ceremony.  At  Cumae,^  at  Phigalea,*  at 
Heraclea,^  on  the  river  Acheron,  by  the  lake  Avemus,®  men 
strove  to  recall  for  a  moment  the  souls  who  had  passed  away, 
sometimes,  as  Periander  sought  Melissa,^  in  need  of  the 
accustomed  wifely  counsel;  sometimes,  as  Pausanias  sought 
Cleonice,®  goaded  by  passionate  remorse;  or  sometimes  with 
no  care  to  question,  with  no  need  to  confess  or  to  be  forgiven, 
but  as,  in  one  form  of  the  legend,  Orpheus  sought  Eurydice,® 

'  This  quasi-human  character  of  Pan  (Herod,  ii.  146 ;  Pind.  Fr,  68  ;  Hyg. 
Fob,  224),  coupled  with  the  indefinite  majesty  which  his  name  suggested, 
seems  to  have  been  very  impressive  to  the  later  Greeks.  An  oracle  quoted 
by  Porphyry  (ap.  Eus.  Pr,  Ev,)  cOxo/xai  ^porbn  ytytSn  TVomI  ff6fjLif>vTos  ^cy,  /c.t.X., is 
curiously  parallel  to  some  Christian  hymns  in  its  triumphant  sense  of  human 
kinship  with  the  divinity. 

•  Quaest.  Bom. ;  de  Dtftct.  Orac. ;  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind. 

•  IHod.  Sic.  iv.  22  ;  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  v.  244.  *  Pans.  iii.  17. 
»  Plut.  Cim.  6. 

'  Liv.  xxiv.  12,  etc.    The  origin  of  this  feicvofuurreiw  was  probably  Greek. 
See  reff.  ap.  Maury,  ii.  467. 
'  Diod.  iv.  22  ;  Herod,  v.  92  gives  a  rather  different  story. 

•  Plut.  Cim.  6.    Paus.  iii.  17.  •  Paus.  ix.  30. 
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travelling  to  the  Thesprotian  Aomus,  in  the  hope  that  her 
spirit  would  rise  and  look  on  him  once  again,  and  waiting  for 
one  who  came  not,  and  dying  in  a  vain  appeal. 

But  on  such  stories  as  these  Plutarch  will  not  dogmaticaUy 
judge  ;  he  remarks  only,  and  the  remark  was  more  novel  then 
than  now,  that  we  know  as  yet  no  limit  to  the  communications 
of  soul  with  souL 

This  transitional  position  of  Plutarch  may  prepare  us  for 
the  still  wider  divergence  from  ancient  orthodoxy  which  we 
find  in  Porphyry.  Porphyry  is  indeed  anxious  to  claim  for 
oracular  utterances  as  high  an  authority  as  possible ;  and  he 
continues  to  ascribe  many  of  them  to  Apollo  himself.  But  he 
no  longer  restricts  the  phenomena  of  possession  and  inspiia- 
'  tion  within  the  traditional  limits  as  regards  either  their  time, 
their  place,  or  their  author.  He  maintains  that  these  pheBO- 
mena  may  be  reproduced  according  to  certain  rules  at  almost 
any  place  and  time,  and  that  the  spirits  who  cause  them  are  of 
very  multifarious  character.  I  shall  give  his  view  at  some 
length,  as  it  forms  by  far  the  most  careful  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  Greek  oracles  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
an  age  in  which  they  existed  still ;  and  it  happens  also  that 
while  the  grace  of  Plutarch's  style  has  made  his  essays  on 
the  same  subject  familiar  to  all,  the  post-classical  date  and 
style  of  Porphyry  and  Eusebius  have  prevented  their  more 
serious  treatises  from  attracting  much  attention  from  English 
scholars. 

According  to  Porphyry,  then,  the  oracular  or  communica- 
ting demon  or  spirit, — we  must  adopt  spirit  as  the  word  of 
wider  meaning, — manifests  himself  in  several  ways.  Sometimes 
he  speaks  through  the  mouth  of  the  entranced  "  recipient,"  ^ 
sometimes  he  shows  himself  in  an  immaterial,  or  even  in  a 
material  form,  apparently  according  to  his  own  rank  in  the 


*  Soxej^s,  from  S^x^f^^t  Js  the  word  generaUy  used  for  the  human  intermediary 
between  the  god  or  spirit  and  the  inquirers.  See  Lob.  Afjl.  p.  108,  on  the 
corresponding  word  Kara^oXiKdi  for  the  spirit  who  is  thus  receivetl  for  a 
time  into  a  human  being's  organism.  Cf.  also  Firmicus  Matemus  de  errort 
prof,  relig.  13:  **Serapis  vocatus  et  intra  corpus  hominis  conlatus  talia 
respondit;"  and  the  phrase  iyKaToxifi<ras  ry  ^apdvidi  (Inscr.  Smi/rn.  3163, 
ap.  Wolff,  de  Nov. ) 
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invisible  worlA^  The  recipient  falls  into  a  state  of  trance, 
mixed  sometimes  with  exhausting  agitation  or  struggle,^  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pythia.  And  the  importance  attached  to  a 
right  choice  of  time  and  circumstances  for  the  induction  of  this 
trance  reminds  us  of  Plutarch's  story,  already  mentioned,  of  the 
death  of  a  Pythian  priestess  compelled  to  prophesy  when  pos- 
sessed by  an  evil  spirit.  Another  inconvenience  in  choosing 
a  wrong  time  seems  to  have  been  that  false  answers  were  then 
given  by  the  spirit,  who,  however,  would  warn  the  auditors 
that  he  could  not  give  information,^  or  even  that  he  would 
certainly  tell  falsehoods,*  on  that  particular  occasion.  Porphyry 
attributes  this  occasional  falsity  to  some  defect  in  the  surround- 
ing conditions,*^  which  confuses  the  spirit,  and  prevents  him 
from  speaking  truly.  For  on  descending  into  our  atmosphere 
the  spirits  become  subject  to  the  laws  and  influences  which 
rule  mankind,  and  are  not  therefore  entirely  free  agents.® 
When  a  confusion  of  this  kind  occurs,  the  prudent  inquirer 
should  defer  his  researches, — a  rule  with  which  inexperienced 
investigators  fail  to  comply.^ 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  a  favourable  day  has  been 
secured,    and  also,   not  less  important,  a  ®"  guileless  inter- 


^  Porphyry  calls  these  inferior  spirits  deu/A6i'ta  ^Xcxd,  and  Proclus  {ad 
Tim,  142)  defines  the  distinction  thus :  rCsv  la^thviav  o\  fUu  iv  rj  <rv<rrd<r€i 
xX^  tA  xipiov  ^x^^'^f*  6/)OToi  6vT€t  oifbkv  ixovffiu  im-LT&rutif  ol  Si  Kcd  yiji 
fUT€i\rj4f&r€s  inroTrliTTowri  tJ  d0j.  It  is  only  the  spirits  who  partake  of  earthly 
nature  who  are  capable  of  being  touched.  These  spirits  may  be  of  a  rank 
inferior  to  mankind  ;  Proclus,  ad  Tim.  24,  calls  them  ^i/x<^s  diroTiJxovcas  yukv 
ToG  djfOfxaTiKov  uov,  vpbi  8i  tA  fya  ^oiJcrof  did0€(nv. 

*.oi6  4>4p€i  fi€  Tov  Soxvos  ij  rdXcuwa  xapdla  (Procl.  in  Hempuhlicam,  380)  is 
the  exclamation  of  a  spirit  whose  recipient  can  no  longer  sustain  his  presence. 

*  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  vi.  6,  aiifiepov  ovk  iirioiKe  \4y€iy  Aarpuv  65^  Ipi^v, 

*  Ibid,  k\u€  pirfv  xdpros  re  \byuv  rf^evdifiyopa  Xi^co  :  "  Try  no  longer  to  enchain 
me  with  your  words  ;  I  shaU  tell  you  falsehoods." 

*  ij  KaraffTcuTLS  tov  wcpiixo^o^*  Eus.  Pr,  Ev.  vi.  5,  ko*  rb  rcpt^oi'  dvaY/ceC^'oy 
yl^tvirj  yiP€ff6tu  rd  ftarreta,  o6  roifS  xaporras  iKovrat  xpoffriOiyai  rb  ^//evdos.  ,  .  . 
x4^npf€»  d/>a,  adds  Porphyry  with  satisfaction,  x60cv  woWdKis  rd  }//€vdos 
(rwLffrarcu, 

*  Porph.  ap.  Philoponum,  de  Mundi  Creat.  iv.  20,  with  the  comments  of 
Philoponus,  whose  main  objection  to  these  theories  lies  in  their  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

'  Pr.  Ev.  vi.  5,  ol  W  lUvovcri  koX  Xiyew  dpayKd^owri  did  t^p  dfiadLatf. 

*  Ibid.  V.  8,  Kcanreffep  dfupl  Kdpnffop  dfua/ii/p'oio  doxyjos. 
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mediary."  Some  confined  space  would  then  be  selected  for 
the  expected  manifestations,  "  so  that  the  influence  should  not 
be  too  widely  diffused."  ^  This  place  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  made  dark, — a  circumstance  which  has  not  escaped  the 
satire  of  the  Christian  controversialist,*  whose  derision  is  still 
further  excited  by  the  "barbarous  yells  and  singing"*  with 
which  the  unseen  f  visitant  was  allured, — a  characteristic,  it 
may  be  noticed  in  passing,  of  shahmanistic  practices,  where- 
ever  they  have  been  found  to  prevaiL  During  these  proceed- 
ings the  human  agent  appears  to  have  fallen  into  an  abnormal 
slumber,  which  extinguished  for  the  time  his  own  identity, 
and  allowed  the  spirit  to  speak  through  his  lips, — "  to  contrive 
a  voice  for  himself  through  a  mortal  instrument."  *  In  such 
speeches,  of  which  several  are  preserved  to  us,  the  infonniDg 
spirit  alludes  to  the  human  being  through  whom  he  is  speakii^ 
in  the  third  person,  as  "the  mortal"  or  "the  recipient;"  of 
himself  he  speaks  in  the  first  person,  or  occasionally  in  tiie 
third  person,  as  "  the  god  "  or  "  the  king."  ^ 

The  controlling  spirits  do  not,  however,  always  content 
themselves  with  this  vicarious  utterance.  They  appear  some- 
times, as  already  indicated,  in  visible  and  tangible  form.  Of 
this  phase  of  the  proceedings,  however,  Eusebius  has  preserved 
to  us  but  scanty  notices.  His  mind  is  preoccupied  with  the 
presumption  and  bizarrerie  of  the  spirits,  who  sometimes 
profess  themselves  to  be  (for  instance)  the  sun  and  moon; 
sometimes  insist  on  being  called  by  barbarous  names,  and 
talking  a  barbarous  jargon.^  The  precise  nature  of  such 
appearances  had  been,  it  seems,  in  dispute  since  the  days  of 
Pythagoras,   who    conjectured    that    the    apparition  was   an 


dLax^iaSai,  Iamb,   de  Myst.    iii.   14.      The  maxims  of  lamblichns   in  these 
matters  are  in  complete  conformity  with  those  of  Porphyry. 

•  Eus.   Pr,    Ev,  iv.    1,  Kal   rd   CKdroi   5i  oC  fUKpit  cwefjycip  rj  Kaff  iavroifi 
\nro6i<T€i. 

•  Ihid.  V.  12,  A^ffiffjuoii  T€  Kal  ^ap^apon  ^X<>t*  ^^  f^^X  (fxaudis  KrjXov/iipoi, 

•  Ibid.  V.  8,  aifXoO  5'  iK  fiporioto  ^IXrjy  ircKifuxraTo  (jxjivffv, 

•  01^,  ^poTos,  3oxei^.     Pr,  JSv,  v.  9,  Mere  Xoltt^  Amxra,  ppor^  $€^  o^in 

xw/)€r. 

•  Pr,  Ev.  V.  10  (quoting  Porph.  ad  Aneb.)^  tI  di  koI  tA  d<rrjfM  /Soi^eroA ^fOftan 
Koi  rwv  d<r^nuy  rd  ^dp^apa  xpb  twv  iKcurrtfi  olKeiioVy  etc. 
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msnation  from  the  spirit,  but  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  spirit 

In  the  Neoplatonic  view,  these  spirits  entered  by  a  process 
tf  •introduction"  *  into  a  material  body  temporarily  prepared 
or  them ;  or  sometimes  it  was  said  that  "  the  pure  flame  was 
^onlpressed  into  a  sacred  Form."^  Those  spirits  who  have 
Ji«)uly  been  accustomed  to  appear  were  best  instructed  as  to 
loiw:  to  appear  again;  but  some  of  them  were  inclined  to 
oitthief,  especially  if  the  persons  present  showed  a  careless 


r.* 


.   ^ter  a  time  the  spirit  becomes  anxious  to  depart ;  but  is 
lOt.^always  able  to  quit  the  intermediary  as  promptly  as  it 
We  possess  several  oracles  uttered  under  these  cir- 


*  iVtiuig.  ap.  Aen.;  Gaz.  ap.  Theophr.  p.  61,  Boisson.  v&rtpotf  $€61 1j  dal/ioyet 
)  fw^tm  dv6fi^oiai,  kolL  rltrtpow  dcUfiAov  eft  6X\os  that  8okCjp  fj  toXKoI  xal  a<l>ww 
iMW  9uL^po¥Ta,  ol  fUv  lifiepoi,  ol  8*  dyptoi,  Kal  ol  fjuhf  hlorrt  rdiKriOri  X^orre t  ol 
f  9>ip  iclfiifikoi  ....  riXos  Tpoterou  doUfiowoi  &ir6fipouuf  elrcu  rd  4>da'fM, 

ipurit.     See  Lob.  Agl.  p.  730. 
p.  £h,  V.  8 : —  Itpouri  r&irois 

ffw0\ipofi4yov  Tvpbii  &yvoO, 

jnst  notice  here  the  connection  between  this  idea  of  the  entrance  of  a 
I  Into  a  quad-homan  form  built  up  for  the  occasion,  and  that  recrud- 
of  idol' worship  which  marks  one  phase  of  Neoplatonism.  In  an  age 
primitive  practices  as  **  carrying  the  dried  corpse  of  a  parent  round 
that  he  might  see  the  state  of  the  crops"  (Spencer's  Sociology,  §  154), 
longer  possible,  this  new  method  of  giving  temporary  materiality  to 
lied  intelligences  suggested  afresh  that  it  might  be  practicable  so  to 
an  image  as  that  a  spirit  would  be  content  to  live  there  permanently. 
Am  iwfcile  in  Pausanias  (ix.  38)  curiously  illustrates  this  view  of  statues.  The 
l«id  #f  the  Orchomenians  was  infested  by  a  spirit  which  sat  on  a  stone.  The 
Pytkil  ordered  them  to  make  a  brazen  image  of  the  spectre  and  fasten  it  with 
inxi  4>  the  stone.  The  spirit  would  still  be  there,  but  he  would  now  be  per- 
auuMStly  fixed  down,  and,  being  enclosed  in  a  statue,  he  would  no  longer 
form  in  obnoxious  spectacle. 

*  A.  Ev,  V.  8,  f$os  TOLfiaafuwoi  rrft  iavrCop  vapovatas  tifnoBiarepow  ifxurCicai 
ctl  ftl^cra  ihM  koX  <^{fC(i  dyaSol  Tvyx^^<^^f  0^  ^^>  '^^  ^^^  ^wo'c  tov  xapa- 
*}filft09aL,  pXipijv  rivd  TpoOvfAoOyrai  Tomp,  ical  fiaXicrra  ihM  dfUXiartptv  ru  doxy 
4ML0Tp^^€a$cu  iv  rdis  xpdyfmai.  This  notion  of  a  congruity  between  the  in- 
quirer and  the  responding  spirit  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  story  of 
CanMalla  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii.),  who  irfnTxayitryTiae  fUy  &\\as  ri  rtyas  Kal  r^v  rod 
^orpte  rod  re  Eo/i/A^dou  yf^vx^v  elre  S'  oSy  oirSeU  avr^  ovikw,  t\^v  rov  Ko/jLfi68ov, 
IB^  ydp  raOra'  palye  Hktjs  iaaov,  0€ol  ^y  alrovfft  ^epi/jptfi.  No  ghost  would 
UldnsB  Caracalla  except  the  ghost  of  Commodus,  who  spoke  to  denounce  to 
^im  luB  doom. 

2H 
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cumstances,  and  giving  directions  which  we  can  but  imperfi 
understand  It  appears  that  the  recipient,  for  what  reason 
are  left  to  conjecture,  was  in  some  way  bound  with  withes  ul' 
enveloped  in  fine  linen,  which  had  to  be  cut  and  unwrapped  t 
the  end  of  the  ceremony.^  The  human  agent  had  then  to  k 
set  on  his  feet  and  taken  from  the  comer  where  he  had  bes 
outstretched,  and  a  singular  collaboration  seems  to  have  taka 
place,  the  spirit  giving  his  orders  to  the  bystanders  by  a  voke 
issuing  from  the  recipient's  still  senseless  form.^  At  last  the 
spirit  departs,  and  the  recipient  is  set  free. 

Eusebius,  in  a  passage  marked  by  strong  common  sense,^  \m 
pointed  out  some  obvious  objections  to  oracles  obtained  in  tks 
fashion.  Some  of  these  so-called  "  recipients,"  it  appears,  bad  beea 
put  to  the  torture  and  had  made  damaging  confessions.  Fnithff 
penalties  had  induced  them  to  explain  how  their  fraud  ins 
carried  out.  The  darkness  and  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  wefe 
in  any  case  suspicious ;  and  the  futility  of  the  answers  obtainfll 
or  their  evident  adaptation  to  the  wishes  of  the  inqninok 
pointed  too  plainly  to  their  human  origin.  The  actual 
method  of  producing  certain  phenomena  has  exercised  tiie 
ingenuity  of  other  Fathers.  Thus  figures  could  be  shown  in  a 
bowl  of  water  by  using  a  moveable  bottom,  or  lights  could  be 
made  to  fly  about  in  a  dark  room  by  releasing  a  vulture  with  ; 
flaming  tow  tied  to  its  claws.* 

But  in  spite  of  these  contemptuous  criticisms  the  Christian 
Fathers,  as  is  well  known,  were  disposed  to  believe  in  the  J 
genuineness  of  these  communications,  and  showed  much  anxiety 
to  induce  the  oracles,  which  often  admitted  the  greatness  and  \ 
wisdom,  to  acknowledge  also  the  divinity,  of  Christ^ 


^  Pr,  Ev.  V.  8 : — TotJeo  h^  T(pl4>poiv  ddpuv,  dyaxavt  d^  0ii>ra, 

da^wy  iK\6tav  To\ii»  tvtov,  i^'  dri  yvltof  ^ 

NfiXa/171'  6$6vTjy  x^P^^^  (TTtjSapwf  dxactpat. 
And  again,  when  the  bystanders  delay  the  release,  the  spirit  excUims — 

abfbovot  dfixiracov  vi<l>fKriv^  Xvabp  re  dox^. 
'  Pr.  Ev.  V.  8 : — vyj/iirpwpov  atpc  rapcbv,  t<TX^  pa^iy  ix  fivxCap,     And  again, 

Apare  tpOra  ynirfSev  dpaan^ffayr^s  iraipoif  etc. 
«  Pr.  Ev.  iv.    2. 

*  Pseudo-Origen,  Philowphumetia,  p.  73. 
»  Pr.  Ev.  iv.  iii.  7.    Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  xix.  23.     Lact  InHU.  iv.  13. 
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Eiisebius  himself,  in  another  work/  adduces  a  letter  of 
Constantine's  describing  an  oracle  said  to  have  been  uttered 
directly  by  Apollo  "from  a  certain  dark  hole/'  in  which 
the  god  asserted  that  he  could  no  longer  speak  the  truth  on 
account  of  the  number  of  saints  who  were  now  on  the  earth. 
But  this  has  so  little  the  air  of  an  Apolline  manifestation  that 
it  is  suspected  that  a  Christian  man  had  crept  into  a  cave  and 
delivered  this  unauthorised  response  with  a  polemical  object.* 

Into  so  obscure,  so  undignified  a  region  of  mingled  fraud 
and  mystery  does  it  seem  that,  by  the  admission  of  friends  and 
foes  alike,  the  oracles  of  Greece  had  by  this  time  fallen.  Com- 
pared with  what  had  been  stripped  away,  that  which  was  left 
may  seem  to  us  like  the  narrow  vault  of  the  Delian  sanctuary 
compared  with  the  ruined  glories  of  that  temple-covered  isle. 
There  was  not,  indeed,  in  Porphyry's  view  anything  incon- 
sistent with  the  occasional  presence  and  counsel  of  a  lofty  and 
a  guardian  spirit.  There  was  nothing  which  need  make  him 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  had  been  led  upwards  through  their  long 
history  by  some  providential  powpr.  Nay,  he  himself  cites,  as 
we  shall  see,  recent  oracles  higher  in  tone  than  any  which  have 
preceded  them.  Yet  as  compared  with  the  early  ardour  of  that 
imaginative  belief  which  peopled  heaven  with  gods  and  earth 
with  heroes,  we  feel  that  we  are  now  sent  back  to  "  beggarly 
elements ; "  that  the  task  of  sifting  truth  from  falsehood  amid 
so  much  deception  and  incompetence  on  the  part  both  of  visible 
and  invisible  agencies,^  of  erecting  a  consistent  creed  on  such 
mean  and  shifting  foimdations,  might  well  rebut  even  the  patient 
ardour  of  this  most  untiring  of  "seekers  after  God."  And 
when  we  see  him  recognising  all  this  with  painful  clearness, 
giving  vent,  in  that  letter  to  Anebo  which  is  so  striking  an 
example  of  absolute  candour  in  an  unscrupulous  and  polemic 

>  ViU  Co7ist.  ii.  50  ;  cf.  Wolfif,  de  Nwisa.  p.  4. 

•The  weU-known  story,  TpttySfHot  r(^  Sarcu^  Ef<reX^6 — Greg.  Nyss.  548 
(and  to  be  found  in  all  lives  of  Gregory  Thanmatargus),  illustrates  this  Chris- 
tian rivalry  with  pagan  oracles  or  apparitions. 

'  The  disappointing  falsity  of  the  manifesting  spirits  who  pretended  to  be 
the  souls  of  departed  friends,  etc.,  is  often  alluded  to  ;  t.g,  in  the  ad  Aneh' 
onem :  ol  di  elyai  fiiy  i^Oey  rlQevrax  rb  vtHikoov  yivos  dran^X^  <f»6a€iat,  TOMrh- 
fwp^v  re  KoX  ToX&rporotf^  {nroKpiy6fUwop  koI  Beo^  koX  dalfiopat  koI  ^vx^' 
Te0wiiK&rmPf  etc. 
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age,  to  his  despair  at  the  obscurity  which  seems   to  c 
he  proceeds,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  we  do   not 
turn  to  take  refuge  in  the  new  religion  with  its  offers  of 
and  peace. 

Why,  we  shall  often  ask,  should  men  so  much  in  € 
the  Neoplatonists  have  taken,  with  the  gospel  before  1 
side  they  took  ?  Why  should  they  have  preferred 
another  allegory  into  the  old  myths  which  had  en 
much  ?  to  force  the  Pythian  Apollo,  so  simple-heartec 
all  his  official  ambiguit}',  to  strain  his  hexameters 
inefifable  yearnings  of  a  theosophic  age  ?  For  we  seem  1 
issues  so  clearly !  when  we  take  up  Augustine  instead 
clus  we  feel  so  instantly  that  we  have  changed  to  the 
side!  But  to  Greek  minds— and  the  glory  of  th 
Porphyry  was  that,  of  all  barbarians,  he  became  t 
intensely  (Jreek — the  struggle  presented  itself  in 
different  fashion.  They  were  fighting  not  for  an  effete 
logy»  hut  for  the  whole  Past  of  Greece ;  nay,  as  it  see 
a  certain  sense,  for  the  cixilisation  of  the  world.  Thei 
of  Xerxes  had  stirred  in  the  Greeks  the  consciousness' 
uniqueness  as  compared  with  the  barbarism  on  eve 
And  now,  when  Hellenism  was  visibly  dyiii^  awav,  thert 
in  the  remaining  Greeks  a  still  more  momentous  con 
the  conception  of  the  uniqueness  and  prcciousness  of  Gi 
not  only  in  space  but  in  duration,  as  compared  not  01 
its  barbarian  compeers,  but  with  the  probable  future 
world.  It  was  no  longer  against  the  Great  King,  but 
Time  itself,  that  the  unequal  battle  must  be  waged.  Ai 
Time's  impersonal  touch  was  slowly  laid  upon  all  tt 
which  had  been,  a  more  personal  foe  was  seen  advanci 
the  same  East  from  whose  onset  Greece  already  had  < 
"  but  so  as  by  fire."  Christ,  like  Xerxes,  came  agai 
Greek  spirit  Svpiijyeve:  ap/na  BuoKcoVy  driving  a  S}t: 
the  tide  of  conquest  was  rolling  back  again,  and  the  I 
claiming  an  empire  such  as  the  West  had  never  won. 

We,  indeed,  knowing  all  the  flower  of  European  Chr 
in  Dante's  age,  all  its  ripening  fruit  in  our  own,  may  see 
time  from  the  East  light  came ;  we  may  trust  and  claim 
are  Uving  now  among  the  scattered  forerunners  of  such 
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biiuty  and  of  goodness  as  Athens  never  knew.  But  if  so  much 
0fiQ  of  our  own  ideal  is  in  the  future  still,  how  must  it  have 
b|^  to  those  whose  longest  outlook  could  not  overpass  the 
dl^ary  centuries  of  barbarism  and  decay  ?  So  vast  a  spiritual 
liTolution  must  needs  bring  to  souls  of  differing  temper  very 
dVerent  fates.  Happy  were  they  who,  like  Augustine  and 
Qdgen,  could  frankly  desert  the  old  things  and  rejoice  that  all 
JAings  were  become  new.  Happy  too  were  those  few  saintly 
VOuls — an  Antoninus  or  a  Plotinus — whose  lofty  calm  no 
spiritual  revolution  seemed  able  to  reach  or  mar.  But  the 
pathetic  destiny  was  that  of  men  like  Julian  or  Porphyry, 
men  who  were  disqualified  from  leading  the  race  onward  into  a 
noble  future  merely  because  they  so  well  knew  and  loved  an 
only  less  noble  past. 

And  yet  it  is  not  for  long  that  we  can  take  Porphyiy  as  an 
example  of  a  man  wandering  in  the  twilight  between  "  dying 
lights  and  dawning,"  between  an  outworn  and  an  untried  faith. 
The  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  oracles  is  strangely  connected 
with  the  last  stage  of  the  spiritual  history  of  this  upward- 
striving  man. 

For  it  was  now  that  Porphyry  was  to  encounter  an  influence, 
a  doctrine,  an  aim,  more  enchanting  than  Homer's  mythology, 
profounder  than  Apollo's  oracles,  more  Christian,  I  had  almost 
written,  than  Christianity  itself.  More  Christian  at  least  than 
such  Christianity  as  had  chiefly  met  Porphyry's  eyes;  more 
Christian  than  the  violence  of  bishops,  the  wrangles  of  heretics, 
the  fanaticism  of  slaves,  was  that  single-hearted  and  endless 
effort  after  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God  which  filled  every 
moment  of  the  life  of  Plotinus,  and  which  gave  to  his  living 
example  a  potency  and  a  charm  which  his  writings  never  can 
renew.^  "Without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent," 
a  figui'e  appearing  solitary  as  Melchisedek  on  the  scene  of 
history,  charged  with  a  single  blessing  and  lost  in  the  un- 
known, we  may  yet  see  in  this  chief  of  mystics  the  heir  of 


'  Konapius  {vlt.  Por2)h,)  manages  to  touch  the  heart,  in  spite  of  his  affecta- 
tions, when  he  describes  the  friendship  between  Porphyry  and  Plotinos.  Of 
Porphyry's  first  visit  to  Rome  he  says  : — rV  fi^yltmjv  *Ftbfaiy  ISeTif  iTiOvniiaat 
.  .  .  iirci^  TdxKTTa  els  aCrr^u  iiftuctTO  koX  ry  fieyUrrtfi  UXtarUnp  ffwrjjKOep  €lt 
d/uKlaff  TdfTOTF  ixeXdOero  tQv  AXXcuf,  ir.r.X. 


I  wilderness  than  tbroi^h  the  thunder  of  hvuuan 

I  human  passion's  fire. 

But  those  were  days  of  untried  capacities,  ( 
hopes.  In  the  Neoplatoniat  lecture-room,  as  at 
love-feast,  it  seemed  that  religion  liad  no  need  U 
that  all  this  complex  human  spirit  could  be  i 
transfigured  in  one  desire. 

Connsels  of  perfection  are  the  aliment  of  str 
and  henceforth,  in  each  successive  book  of  Porp] 
him  rising  higher,  resting  more  confidently  in  tl 
aspirations  which  are  the  heritage  of  all  high  relig 
substance  of  the  communion  of  saints. 

And  gradually,  as  he  dwells  more  habitually  ii 
of  the  supreme  and  ineffable  Deity,  the  idea  of 
tangible  communion  with  any  Being  less  aug 
repugnant  to  his  mind.  For  what  purpose  shoul 
him  those  unknown  intelligences  from  the  ocean  ( 

^  souls  ?  "  For  on  those  things  which  he  desirea  to  1 
no  prophet  nor  diviner  who  can  declare  to  him  t 
himself  only,  by  communion  with  God,  wlio  is  ens! 

i  in  his  heart."'  "  By  a  sacred  silenco  we  do  Him  he 
pure  thoughts  of  what  he  is."'  "  Holding  Him  fa 
made  lilce  unto  Him,  let  us  present  ourselves,  a  1 
for  our  ofiering  unto  God."* 

XnA    in    >iia   lptt/>p   fn   f.ViP  wpll-lnvpH  wife  nf  h 
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counsel  of  man  to  woman  in  all  the  stores  which  antiquity  has 
bequeathed, — in  this  last  utterance  we  find  him  risen  above 
all  doubt  and  controversy,  and  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of 
that  Being  whom  "no  prayers  can  move  and  no  sacrifice 
honour,  nor  the  abundance  of  oflFerings  find  favour  in  his  sight ; 
only  the  inspired  thought  fixed  firmly  on  Him  has  cognisance 
of  God  indeed."^  It  may  seem  that  as  we  enter  on  this  region 
we  have  left  oracles  behind.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  two  last 
oracles  which  I  shall  cite,  and  which  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  are  closely  connected  with  this  last  period  of 
Porphyry's  life.  The  first  of  them  is  found,  by  no  chance 
we  may  be  sure,  on  a  leaf  of  the  manuscript  which  contains 
his  letter  to  Marcella.  It  is  introduced  to  us  by  an  unknown 
writer  as  "an  oracle  concerning  the  Eternal  God."- 

O  God  ineffable,  eternal  Sire, 

Throned  on  the  whirling  spheres,  the  astral  fire, 

Hid  in  whose  heart  thy  whole  creation  lies, — 

The  whole  world's  wonder  mirrored  in  thine  eyes, — 

List  thou  thy  children's  voice,  who  draw  anear, 

Thou  hast  begotten  us,  thou  too  must  hear  ! 

Each  life  thy  life  her  Fount,  her  Ocean  knows. 

Fed  while  it  fosters,  filling  as  it  flows  ; 

Wrapt  in  thy  light  the  star-set  cycles  roU, 

And  worlds  within  thee  stir  into  a  soul ; 

But  stars  and  souls  shaU  keep  their  watch  and  way, 

Nor  change  the  going  of  thy  lonely  day. 

Some  sons  of  thine,  our  Father,  King  of  kings. 
Rest  in  the  sheen  and  shelter  of  l^y  wings, — 
Some  to  strange  hearts  the  unspoken  message  bear. 
Sped  on  thy  strength  through  the  haunts  and  homes  of  air,  — 
Some  where  thine  honour  dwelleth  hope  and  wait. 
Sigh  for  thy  courts  and  gather  at  thy  gate  ; 
These  from  afar  to  thee  their  praises  bring, 
Of  thee,  albeit  they  have  not  seen  thee,  sing  ; 

^  rh  ipdeop  if>p6v7iiM  KoXCn  ijdpafffidyov  ffwdrrerai  rji  Odf, — See  the  Ad  MaV' 
cellam  passim. 

'  This  oracle  was  very  probably  actuaUy  delivered  in  a  shrine,  as  the  utter- 
ances of  tliis  period  were  often  tinged  with  Neoplatonism.  I  have  foUowed 
Wolff's  emendations,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  Porph,  Fragm.  p.  144, 
and  especially  hia  Addit.  IV,  de  Daemonibus,  p.  225,  in  support  of  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  my  rendering.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  aU  the  theology 
which  this  hymn  contains  ;  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  most 
central  and  weighty  expressions,  such  as  dcvdoit  dxeroio-t  riBripiay  roCr  dr^LXayror. 
The  oracle  wiU  also  be  found  in  Stenchns,  de  Perenni  PhiloMphia,  iii.  14 ; 
Orelli,  Opwic,  gr,  veU.  nentent.  i.  319 ;  and  Mai's  edition  of  the  Ad  MarcfUam, 
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Of  thee  the  Father  wiaes.  the  Mother  miU, 
Tbee  in  all  chUdrcxi  the  eternal  Child, 
Hiee  the  £zit  Ncmber  and  liann*:4uoiu  Whole, 
Fona  in  all  fonna.  and  of  all  ^crLJi  the  SofiL 

The  second  oracle  above  alluded  to,  the  last  which  I  shall 
quote,  was  given,  as  Porphyry  tells  us,  a:  Delphi  to  his  &iend 
Amelius,  who  inquired,  **  Where  was  now  Plotinus's  soul  ?"* 

Whatever  be  the  source  of  this  poem,  it  stands  out  to  us  as 
one  of  the  m^jst  earnest  utterances  of  antiquity,  though  it  has 
little  of  classical  perfection  of  form.  Nowhere,  indeel,  is  the 
contest  more  apparent  between  the  intensity  of  the  emoticms 
which  are  struggling  for  utterance  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  speech,  which  was  composed  to  deal  with  the  things 
that  are  known  and  visible,  and  not  with  those  that  are  incon- 
ceivable and  unseen. 

Little,  indeed,  it  is  which  the  author  of  this  oracle  cooU 
express,  less  which   the  translator  can   render;  but  th^i^ 
enough  to  show  once  more  the  potency  of  an  elect  soul,  witf  a 
train  of  light  she  may  leave  behind  her  as  she  departs  iote' 
unknown  way ;  when  for  those  who  have  lived  in  her  pieKDce;   . 
but  can  scarcely  mourn  her  translation,  the  rapture  of 
fades  into  the  rapture  of  worship.     Plotinus  was  "  the 
soaring  above  the  tomb  of  Plato;"  no  wonder  that  the  eyes 
which  followed  his  flight  must  soon  be  blinded  with  the  sua 

Pure  spirit— once  a  man — pure  spirits  now 
Greet  thee  rejoicing,  and  of  these  art  thou  ; 
Not  vainly  was  thy  whole  soul  alway  bent 
With  one  same  battle  and  one  the  same  intent 
Through  eddying  cloud  and  earth's  bewildering  roar 
To  YTOi  her  bright  way  to  that  stainless  shore. 
Ay,  'mid  the  salt  spume  of  this  troublous  sea. 
This  death  in  life,  this  sick  perplexity. 
Oft  on  thy  struggle  through  the  obscure  unrest 
A  revelation  opened  from  the  Blest — 


\ 


'  PorpK  v\t.  Plot.  22.    It  is  seldom  that  the  genuineness  of  an  oracle  en' 
established  on  grounds  which  would  satisfy  the  critical  historian.    Bnti 
oracle  has  better  external  eWdence  than  most  others.     Of  Porphyiy'i 
good  faith  there  is  no  question,  and  though  we  know  less  of  the 
of  his  fellow-philosopher  Amelius,  it  seems  unlikely  that   he  would 
wished  to  deceive  Porphyry  on  an  occasion  so  solemn  as  the  death  oi 
l>cloved  master,  or  even  that  he  could  have  deceived  liim  as  to  so  considc 
an  undertaking  as  a  journey  to  Delphi. 
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Showed  close  at  hand  the  goal  thy  hope  would  win, 

Heaven's  kingdom  round  thee  and  thy  God  within.^ 

So  sure  a  help  the  eternal  Guardians  gave. 

From  life's  confusion  so  were  strong  to  save. 

Upheld  thy  wandering  steps  that  sought  the  day 

And  set  them  stedfast  on  the  heavenly  way. 

Nor  quite  even  here  on  thy  broad  brows  was  shed 

The  sleep  which  shrouds  the  living,  who  are  dead  ; 

Once  by  God's  grace  was  from  thine  eyes  unfurled 

This  veil  that  screens  the  immense  and  whirling  world, 

Once,  while  the  spheres  around  thee  in  music  ran, 

Was  very  Beauty  manifest  to  man  ; — 

Ah,  once  to  have  seen  her,  once  to  have  known  her  there. 

For  speech  too  sweet,  for  earth  too  heavenly  fair  1 

But  now  the  tomb  where  long  thy  soul  had  lain 

Bursts,  and  thy  tabernacle  is  rent  in  twain  ; 

Now  from  about  thee,  in  thy  new  home  above. 

Has  perished  all  but  life,  and  all  but  love, — 

And  on  all  lives  and  on  all  loves  outpoured 

Free  grace  and  full,  a  spirit  from  the  Lord, 

High  in  that  heaven  whose  windless  vaults  enfold 

Just  men  made  perfect,  and  an  age  all  gold. 

Thine  ovfn  Pythagoras  is  with  thee  there, 

And  sacred  Plato  in  that  sacred  air. 

And  whoso  followed,  and  all  high  hearts  that  knew 

In  death's  despite  what  deathless  Love  can  do. 

To  God's  right  hand  they  have  scaled  the  starry  way — 

Pure  spirits  these,  thy  spirit  pure  as  they. 

Ah,  saint !  how  many  and  many  an  anguish  past. 

To  how  fair  haven  art  thou  come  at  last ! 

On  thy  meek  head  what  Powers  their  blessing  pour, 

Filled  full  with  life,  and  rich  for  evermore  ! 

This,  SO  far  as  we  know,  was  the  last  utterance  of  the 
I^ythian  priestess.  Once  more,  indeed,  a  century  afterwards, 
a  voice  was  heard  at  Delphi  But  that  voice  seems  rather 
to  have  been,  in  Plutarch's  phrase,  "  a  cry  floating  of  itself  over 
solitary  places,"  than  the  deliverance  of  any  recognised  priestess, 
or  from  any  abiding  shrine.  For  no  shrine  was  standing  more. 
The  words  which  answered  the  Emperor  Julian's  search  were 
but  the  whisper  of  desolation,  the  last  and  loveliest  expression 
of  a  sanctity  that  had  passed  away.  A  strange  coincidence ! 
that  from  that  Delphian  valley,  whence,  as  the  legend  ran,  had 

'  itpdyrj  yovy  T<fi  UXdrrlycfi  ffKoxbs  iyy^Ot,  paltaf  riXos  yiip  aim}  kqX  aKordt 
Ijp  t6  iytaOrjyai  koI  TtXdaai  ry  ixl  TcUri  0e^,  "Ervxc  W  rerpdicis  row,  Hre  ffwijfiffp 
airri},  toG  (tkowov  toOtov  iyepyclq,  dfi^ff  xod  oi  ZvpofUi, — (Porph.  vU,  Plot.) 
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soanded  the  first  of  all  hexameters,^ — the  call,  as  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  world,  to  **  birds  to  bring  their  feathers  and  bees 
their  wax  "  to  build  by  Castaly  the  nest-like  habitatioo  of  the 
young  new-entering  god, — from  that  same  mined  place  where 
"to  earth  had  fallen  the  glorious  dwening,"  from  the  dzy 
channel  where  "  the  water-springs  that  spake  were  quenched 
and  dead," — should  issue  in  unknown  fashion  the  liA  bsg- 
ment  of  Greek  poetry  which  has  moved  the  hearts  of  men, 
the  last  Greek  hexameters  which  retain  the  ancient  cadence, 
the  majestic,  melancholy  flow ! ' 

Stranger  still,  and  of  deeper  meaning,  is  the  fate  which  hii 
ordained  that  Delphi,  bom  with  the  birth  of  Greece,  symbolis- 
ing in  her  teaching  such  light  and  truth  as  the  andent  worid 
might  know,  silenced  once  only  in  her  long  career,  and  sQenoed 
not  by  Christ,  but  by  Antichrist,  should  have  proclaimed  ii 
her  last  triumphant  oracle  the  canonisation  of  the  last  of  the.' 
Greeks,  should  have  responded  with  her  last  sigh  and  echo  tei 
the  appeal  of  the  last  of  the  Eomans. 

And  here  I  shall  leave  the  story  of  Greek  oracles.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  some  strange  and  solitary  divinities — theffxl 
Jttribolus  at  Palmyra,'  the  god  Mamas  at  Gaza,*  the  god  Bes&i 
Abydos^ — still  uttered  from  time  to  time  some  perishing  pto- 
pliecy,  some  despairing  protest  against  the  new  victorious  faith. 
i3ut  that  such  oracles  there  still  were  is  proved  rather  from  Chris- 
tian legislation  than  from  heathen  records.  On  these  laws  I  will 
not  dwell,  nor  recount  how  far  the  Christian  emperors  fell  from 
th(iir  divine  ideal  when  they  punished  by  pillage,®  by  torture,' 

•  ^ufi</>^p€r€  vrtpa  r*  oltavdL  KTjf>6v  rt  fUXirrai. — Plut.  de  Pyth,  xvii.;  and  reft 
ap.  UendcBs,  Orac.  Oraec.  p.  36. 

*  ttxare  r  y  jScuriX^,  x^f^  *"^^*  Sal8a\os  ai/Xa* 

06  xayiiif  \a\iowray'  dxiff^cTo  Kcd  \aXov  Cdup, 
— Oo.  Ccdron.  IfiMt.  Comp.  i.  304 ;  and  see  Mr.  Swinburne's  poem,  **The  Last 
Oracle."    The  Pleistos  is  now  called  Xero-Potamo. 

•  Iruirr.  Or.  4483  ap.  Wolflf,  de  NovIhu.  p.  27.     There  is,  however,  no  proof 
of  Jaribolian  utterance  later  than  a.d.  242. 

•  Marc.  Diac.  v'U,  Porph,  EpUc,  ap.  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  Wolff,  dt  Xoftit*. 
p.  20,    Oirc.  A.D.  400. 

•  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  12  (a.d.  359). 

•  Coii,  Thfod.  xvi.  10  (Theodosius  r.) 
'  Amm.  Marc  xxi.  12  (Comitantius). 
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id  by  death  ^  the  poor  unlearned  "  villagers,"  whose  only  crime 
i  was  that  they  still  found  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers  the 
ibstance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  an  evidence  of  things  not 
sen.  Such  stains  will  mar  the  noblest  revolutions,  but  muat 
Dt  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  a  spiritual  revolution  followa  only 
Q  a  spiritual  need.  The  end  of  the  oracles  was  dttcnnined* 
Dt  from  without,  but  from  within.  They  had  passed  thiovgh 
1  their  stages.  Fetishism,  Shahmanism,  Nature-worship^ 
olytheism,  even  Monotheism  and  Mysticism,  had  found  in 
im  a  home  in  their  immemorial  shrines.  Their  utterances 
^  reflected  every  method  in  which  man  has  sought  com- 
munion with  the  Unseen,  from  systematic  experiment  to 
tuitive  ecstasy.  They  had  completed  the  cycle  of  their 
»ipture  from  its  Theogony  to  its  Apocalypse;  it  was  time 
mt  a  stronger  wave  of  revelation  should  roll  over  the  world, 
id  that  what  was  best  and  truest  in  the  old  religion  should 
i  absorbed  into  and  identified  with  the  new. 

And  if  there  be  some  who  feel  that  the  youth,  the  naivete, 
e  unquestioning  conviction,  must  perish  not  from  one  religion 
ly,  but  from  all ;  that  the  more  truly  we  conceive  of  God,  the 
ore  unimaginable  He  becomes  to  us,  and  the  more  infinite,  and 
e  more  withdrawn ;  that  we  can  no  longer  "  commune  with 
im  from  oak  or  rock  as  a  young  man  communes  with  a 
aid;" — to  such  men  the  story  of  the  many  pathways  by 
liich  mankind  has  striven  to  become  cognisant  of  the  Un- 
eii  may  have  an  aspect  of  hope  as  well  as  of  despondency. 

For  before  we  despair  of  a  question  as  unanswerable  we 
ust  know  that  it  has  been  rightly  asked.  And  there  are 
•oblenis  which  can  become  clearly  defined  to  us  only  by  the 
d  of  premature  and  imperfect  solutions.  There  are  many 
lings  which  we  should  never  have  known  had  not  inquiring 
eii  before  us  so  often  deemed  vainly  that  they  knew. 

Suspense  of  judgment,  indeed,  in  matters  of  such  moment, 
so  irksome  an  attitude  of  mind,  that  we  need  not  wonder  if 

>  Cod.  Justin,  ix.  18  (CJonstantius) ;  Theod.  leg,  Novell,  iii.  (TheodosiuB  n.). 
lese  laws  identify  paganism  as  far  as  possible  with  magic,  and,  by  a  singular 
version,  Augustine  quotes  Virgil's  authority  {Aen,  iv.  492)  in  defence  of  the 
rsecution  of  his  own  faith.  See  Maury,  Magie,  etc.,  p.  127.  The  last  struggle 
expiring  paganism  was  in  defence  of  the  oracular  temple  of  Serapis  at 
lexandria,  a.d.  389. 
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confidence  of  view  on  the  one  side  is  met  by  a  correspondifi^ 
confidence  on  the  other;  if  the  trust  felt  by  the  mass  of  nian- 
kind  in  the  adequacy  of  one  or  other  of  the  answers  to  these 
pioblains  which  have  been  already  obtained  is  rebutted  by  the 
decisiva  assertion  that  all  these  answers  have  been  proved  futile 
and  that  it  is  idle  to  look  for  more. 

Yet  such  was  not  the  temper  of  those  among  the  Greeks 
who  felt,  as  profoundly  perhaps  as  we,  the  darkness  and  the 
mystery  of  human  fates.  To  them  it  seemed  no  usele^  or 
unworthy  thing  to  ponder  on  these  chief  concerns  of  man  with 
that  patient  earnestness  which  has  unlocked  so  many  problems 
whose  solution  once  seemed  destined  to  be  for  ever  unknown. 
"  For  thus  will  God,"  as  Sophocles  says  in  one  of  those  passa^'es 
(jPr.  707)  whose  high  serenity  seems  to  answer  our  perplexities 
as  well  as  his  own — 

"  Thus  then  will  (>od  to  wise  men  riddling  show 
Such  hidden  lore  as  not  the  'vt'ise  can  know  ; 
Fools  in  a  moment  deem  his  meaning  plain. 
His  lessons  lightly  learn,  and  learn  in  vain." 

And  even  now,  in  the  face  of  philosophies  ot  malemfem 
and  of  negation  so  far  more  powerful  than  any  which  So^Aioc^^s 
had  to  meet,  there  are  yet  some  minds  into  which,  after  all.  a 
doubt  may  steal, — whether  we  have  indeed  so  fully  explaiuel 
away  the  beliefs  of  the  world's  past,  whether  we  can  indeed 
so  assuredly  define  the  beliefs  of  its  future, — or  whether  it  uuiy 
not  still  befit  us  to  track  with  fresh  feet  the  ancient  mazes,  to 
renew  the  world-old  desire,  and  to  set  no  despairing  limit  ^' 
the  knowledge  or  the  hopes  of  man. 

F.  W.  H.  M. 
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